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INTRODUCTION TO DOVER EDITION 


NO field of science provides a more graphic record of man’s 
quest for knowledge and his attempts to gain control of his 
environment than the fields of geography and cartography. 
Primitive men, moving about in search of food or a better 
livelihood, are aware of the advantages afforded by even rude 
maps. The more perilous their journeys, the more reliable 
their maps are apt to be. Frame maps, constructed from palm 
branches and sea shells, have enabled South Sea Islanders to 
navigate with safety over vast stretches of open water from one 
tiny atoll to another. But it is when man emerges from reliance 
upon mere route-charts to the stage of contemplating the 
larger world beyond his horizons that he discloses the peculiar 
characteristics of his mind. After he has made tentative con¬ 
tacts with the outer world, through his own explorations or 
the travel accounts of others, his reactions to those experiences, 
whether he records them verbally or diagrammatically, reveal 
the qualities of his intelligence. It would be hard to find a 
truer index of the intellectual or scientific sophistication of a 
people, at any given stage of their development, than the 
manner in which they conceive of the earth about them. 

Before the time of the ancient Greeks, geography and 
cartography were in a primitive state. The early Babylonians, 
for example, had developed remarkable precision and skill 
in observing and predicting the orderly movements of celestial 
bodies, but their conceptions of the earth were what one 
might expect of a relatively isolated people. A Babylonian clay 
tablet, dating from the Persian period, depicts the earth as a 
circular plane, bisected by the Euphrates River, with the 
capital city of Babylon located near the center and a few 
adjacent countries bordering upon an encircling ocean. Com¬ 
pare this crude representation with the vivid geographical 
descriptions found in Homer’s Iliad and Odyssey, ranging 
from familiar details about localities in the eastern Mediter- 
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ranean area to fanciful accounts of dubiously identifiable 
regions along the western Mediterranean coast. Homer lived 
during the great age of Greek colonization that took place in 
the eighth and seventh centuries B.C., when adventurous 
Greeks, driven from their homeland by adverse economic or 
political conditions, were establishing maritime colonies from 
the east coast of Spain to the far regions of the Black Sea. A 
strange and wonderful world was being unfolded to a naturally 
curious people. The early Greek colonists, in maintaining 
close contacts with their mother cities, were providing them 
with a rich store of geographical information. It is not sur¬ 
prising that the Greek cities along the Asia Minor coast that 
took a leading part in the colonizing movement became centers 
of geographical and cosmographical speculation. Miletus alone 
established more than forty daughter cities and she could 
proudly claim as her citizens the three leading figures in early 
cosmography and geography, Thales, Anaximander, and 
Hecataeus. 

Bunbury’s History of Ancient Geography presents a full 
account of one of the most momentous periods in the history 
of geography. A mere examination of Bunbury’s painstakingly 
reconstructed maps of the known world, as conceived by 
Homer, Hecataeus, Henxiotus, Eratosthenes, Strabo, and 
Ptolemy, will enable the reader to comprehend the stages 
through which the Greeks developed their world geography 
from the blurred and obscure notions of Mediterranean 
mariners, as related by Homer, to the ostensibly, though not 
actually, mathematical geography of Ptolemy. We see that 
Homer’s conceptions of the outer world were so indistinct 
that nothing more than a tentative sketch is permissible. Heca¬ 
taeus’ map, though comprehending the entire known world, 
is still reminiscent of the Babylonian world-map inasmuch as 
it conceives of the earth as a circular plane, surrounded by a 
river-like ocean, with Greece supplanting Babylon at the 
center. Herodotus was sufficiently sophisticated, through his 
own travels and the reports of navigators, to appreciate that 
the known world was not circular nor its continents sym- 
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metrical and that, while an ocean flowitig about the African 
continent was admissible, there was no evidence for a 
circumambient northern ocean. Eratosthenes became the 
founder of the science of geography when he insisted that a 
true map of the world would have to be based upon astro¬ 
nomically determined positions. His world map is recon¬ 
structed upon an irregular grid whose parallels aligned posi¬ 
tions that were reputed in his day to be in the same latitude. 
Observe, however, that Eratosthenes has reintroduced a north¬ 
ern ocean, with the Caspian opening upon it as a gulf. Strabo’s 
map incorporates a considerable amount of new data, much 
of it the result of Roman conquests. Ptolemy’s map represents 
the culmination of ancient geography. It appears to be math¬ 
ematical, but actually there were very few positions whose 
latitudes had been accurately determined in his day and 
accurate longitudes depend upon precise chronometers and 
astronomical instruments. So Ptolemy was obliged to depend 
upon the same raw data as his predecessors, the dead-reckoning 
of travelers and seamen. Consequently his map is full of gross 
errors but, even so, it is a magnificent achievement. It was so 
impressive that it stifled all scientific development in cartog¬ 
raphy until the great age of exploration and, even a century 
after the voyages of Columbus and Magellan had exposed his 
erroneous conceptions, maps and atlases continued to be pub¬ 
lished in the Ptolemaic style. 

The Greeks were primarily interested in two aspects of 
geography, coastal charts and mathematical geography, and 
both these interests reflect national traits—their love of sailing 
and of abstract thinking. As a maritime people who had to 
depend mainly upon the seas for distant communications, they 
quickly appreciated the need for carefully compiled pilot- 
guides. A number of noteworthy accounts of Greek coastal 
voyages, to which they gave the name periplus, have come 
down to us. On the other hand, Greeks of the early period had 
little interest in internal geography. Not until historians 
entered the field with graphic accounts of military expeditions 
did Greek readers have an opportunity to gain an intimate 
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knowledge of distant interior regions. Xenophon’s vivid report 
of the march of ten thousand Greeks deep into Persia (401 
B.C.) and of their subsequent retreat across Armenia to the 
eastern shores of the Black Sea opened up new geographical 
vistas. But it was Alexander’s breathtaking expedition to India, 
recorded by historians who accompanied him, that really 
turned Greek minds to world geography. The Roman con¬ 
quest of Greece, beginning early in the second century B.C., 
continued the process ot making cosmopolites of the Greeks. 
Greek intellectuals were being drawn to Rome, where they 
became interested in learning about the vast regions of western 
Europe that were falling before the Roman sword. Impressed 
by Roman achievements Greek philosophers were developing 
syncretistic tendencies that were to manifest concepts of world 
citizenship and of the Roman empire as the fulfilment of the 
divine order on earth. Stoic intellectuals like Polybius, Posido 
nius, and Strabo, each of them an intimate of at least one 
Roman general, came to realize that a grasp of world geog¬ 
raphy was a necessary foundation for their scientific and 
historical writings. 

At the very time that Roman military campaigns were stimu¬ 
lating Greeks to a greater interest in internal and world 
geography, the traditional Greek focus upon periplus geog¬ 
raphy was having a detrimental effect upon Roman geog¬ 
raphers. During the early empire Roman officials were able 
to travel over fifty thousand miles of paved highway and had 
in their possession official maps in which the distances over 
this vast network had been accurately compiled from Roman 
milestones. Roman geographers could have made extensive 
use of existing official data but instead we find Mela and 
Pliny preferring to adopt the antiquated Greek periplus 
framework for their geographical works. Pliny was a top-level 
administrator with considerable experience in far-flung prov¬ 
inces of the empire. He is known to have had access to the 
voluminous geographical data accumulated in Marcus 
Agrippa’s imperial survey, and he actually did make frequent 
use of these materials; yet he adopts as the framework of his 
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books on world geography two preposterous circumnaviga¬ 
tions of the Eurasian and African continents. In his focus 
upon coastal areas Pliny gives scanty attention to interior 
geography. 

We gather from this discussion that the Greeks did not 
develop most aspects of geography to the high level they 
attained in some other branches of science. Their accomplish¬ 
ments in mathematical geography, however, are among the 
most impressive developments in the entire history of science. 
Beginning with Eratosthenes, who, about 225 B.C., achieved a 
nearly correct figure for the earth’s circumference, and con¬ 
tinuing through the contributions of Hipparchus and Marinus 
of Tyre to the culminating work of Ptolemy, which lays 
down the principles of scientific cartography, we have a record 
of remarkable scientific attainment. Bunbury is particularly 
expert in his discussion of this aspect of Greek geography. 

It would be fitting, in this republication of Bunbury’s 
monumental work, if we could append a brief biographical 
sketch of England’s greatest classical geographer. Sir Edward 
Herbert Bunbury was graduated with distinction in Classics 
from Cambridge University and combined his love for the 
Classics with a lifelong interest in geography. He was elected 
a Fellow in the Royal Geographical Society early in life and 
served as a Member of the Council of that Society for two years. 
It is a frustrating experience to seek to glean information about 
his life, beyond the salient points of his career, from published 
records. One is compelled to resort to obituary notices, and 
then the reason for the difficulty is made plain. The notice in 
The London Times draws attention to his extraordinary shy¬ 
ness, his painfully embarrassed manner in company, and his 
reluctance to be drawn into learned discussions. Intimate 
acquaintances hardly knew of his scientific interests, not to 
mention the eminent regard in which he was held by scientific 
colleagues. But editors in the scholarly and scientific world 
knew his true worth. 

Much of Bunbury’s scholarship was lavished upon articles 
in encyclopaedias, in particular William Smith’s Dictionaiy 
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of Greek and Roman Geography, but the present work is his 
perennial monument. Bunbury’s History of Ancient Geography 
has been acknowledged as the standard work in English by 
virtually all scholars who have labored in this held. It traces 
its durability to the thorough manner in which the author 
handles the ancient geographical sources. New light will 
constantly be thrown upon ancient geography by archaeologi¬ 
cal evidence and by textual emendation, but the ancient 
sources will ever serve as the basis of our knowledge. To go 
beyond Bunbury is to work with the original Greek and 
Latin texts, many of which have not been translated into 
English. 

Bunbury’s chapters on Homeric geography, Herodotus, the 
Alexander expedition, Eratosthenes, Strabo, Pliny, and 
Ptolemy are exhaustive studies of monograph scope. No less 
indicative of the labors involved in the preparation of these 
volumes are the chapters or sections devoted to minor geog¬ 
raphers and to several men who, though not regarded as 
geographers, made important contributions to the develop¬ 
ment of geographical knowledge. By selecting geographical 
passages scattered through their extant works or collecting 
quotations found in other authors, Bunbury was able to pro¬ 
vide coherent sets of geographical views of these minor figures. 
Among the more significant names we might mention Heca- 
taeus, Nearchus, Megasthenes, Pytheas, Hipparchus, Polybius, 
Agatharchides, Artemidorus, Tacitus, and Marinus of Tyre. 
Also worthy of special notice are the extended discussions of 
military campaigns and their bearing upon geography. 

The republication of Bunbury’s History will be welcomed 
by historians of science in many fields. Copies of this work 
had become scarce and much rarer were sets with Bunbury’s 
valuable maps intact. The esteem that these maps have enjoyed 
is evident from the continual use that has been made of them 
in copies and reproductions right up to the present. 


February, 1959 
Baldwin, New York 


W. H. STAHL 

Brooklyn College 
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The present work is designed to supply a deficiency, 
which I have reason to believe has been felt by classical 
scholars. While there is no want of elementary trea¬ 
tises on ancient geography, and the requirements of 
the more advanced student are fully answered hy the 
elaborate articles in Dr. Smith’s Dictionary of Ancient 
Geography, so far as relates to the details of particular 
places and countries, it is remarkable that tlicre does 
not exist in the English language any such historical 
review of the subject as a whole, as is to be found in 
the introductions to the works of Mannert, Ukert, and 
Forbiger. But even these treatises, besides being con¬ 
fined to students who are familiar with the German 
language, can hardly be said to meet the demands of 
either the scholar or the geographer at the present day. 
Ukert’s introductory volume was published as far hack 
as 1816, and that of Mannert still earlier, while the 
more recent work of Forbiger (itself published in 1841) 
is so disfigured by the accumulation of cumbrous and 
unnecessary lists of names as to be altogether repulsive 
to the English reader. Since the date of the works in 
question, not only has there been a great advance in 
classical scholarship, and the critical study of the an¬ 
cient authoi’ities; but still greater progress has been 
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made in the detailed examination of the regions and 
localities described by ancient geographers, many of 
which were very imperfectly known- in modern times 
down to a recent period. It is not too much to say 
that there is scarcely a disputed question in ancient 
geography upon which some additional light has not 
been thrown by local researches and investigations 
within the last fifty years. 

It has been my object in the following pages to pre¬ 
sent to the reader the results of these recent inquiries : 
and while basing my work in all cases upon a careful 
and critical examination of the ancient authorities, to 
avail myself to the fullest extent of the assistance to 
be derived from modern travellers and geographers. 
Several instances have occurred during the progress of 
my researches, where additional information of this 
kind has served to elucidate questions which were still 
obscure when the chapters in which they are discussed 
were originally written. 

At the same time it must be constantly borne in 
mind that it is the main purpose of a historical review, 
such as the one I have attempted to give, of the pro¬ 
gress and development of geography in ancient times, 
to record the ideas formed and the information pos¬ 
sessed by the different authors from whom we derive 
our knowledge; and with a view to this I have en¬ 
deavoured in every instance, so far as possible, to arrive 
at my conclusions from a conscientious and independent 
study of the ancient authorities themselves, before con¬ 
sulting or referring to the comments and discussions of 
modern writers. In pursuing this plan, I have been 
materially aided by the valuable editions of Strabo by 
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Kramer, and of Pliny by Sillig—both of them subse¬ 
quent to the publication of the three German text-books 
above referred to—as well as by the admirable edition 
of the Geographi Greed Minores edited by Dr. C. 
Muller, a work which has conferred an inestimable boon 
upon all students of ancient geography. 

In referring, as I have done above, principally to the 
labours of the Germans in the same field with myself, 
I must not be regarded as ignoring what has been done 
in this country and in France in connection with the 
same subject. The first volume of Mr. Cooley s His¬ 
tory of Maritime and Inland Discovery (published in 
Dr. Lardner’s Cycloptedia in 1833) contains a good 
popular sketch of the progress of geographical know¬ 
ledge in ancient times; but is certainly not adapted to 
meet the requirements of the classical scholar. Ihe far 
superior work of M. Yivien de St. Martin the His- 
toire de la Geographie et des Decouvertes Geogra- 
phiques —which was not published until the present 
work was already far advanced—contains a sufiiciently 
full review of the whole subject for the purposes of the 
general reader; but the limits within which the author 
was necessarily confined, in order to include in a single 
volume the whole history of geographical progress 
down to our own time, precluded his entering in detail 
into many questions the discussion of which formed an 
essential part of my own plan. 

In one respect I have thought it expedient to depart 
from the example of my German predecessors, who have 
deemed it necessary to treat separately of mathematical 
and physical geography, apart from the descriptive and 
historical portions of the subject. In a work of which 
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the historical form is an essential character, it appeared 
to me desirable to bring together all portions of the 
subject under one view; so that the reader might see 
at once the condition of geographical knowledge at 
every successive period;—say for instance in the time 
of Eratosthenes, Strabo, Pliny and Ptolemy—instead 
of having to turn to several different chapters for the 
information he requires. The unity and completeness 
thus given to the successive portions of the historical 
review appear to me greatly to outweigh the advan¬ 
tages derived from the more methodical subdivision. 

The comprehensive character of such a work as the 
one now submitted to the reader unavoidably exposes 
it to one disadvantage. It must of necessity comprise 
many subjects which could not be fully discussed with¬ 
out extending it beyond all reasonable limits. The 
geography of Herodotus ; that of the Anabasis of 
Xenophon; of the campaigns of Alexander; the voy¬ 
ages of Nearchus and Hanno—might well require a 
volume to each of them instead of a chapter: while 
several special topics, such as the passage of the Alps 
by Hannibal, the landing of Cmsar in Britain, or the 
defeat of Yarns in Germany, have to be dispatched in 
a few pages, though each of them has formed the sub¬ 
ject of numerous tracts and treatises amounting to a 
little literature of its own. In such cases I have been 
compelled to bring together in a brief summary the 
grounds of the judgement at which I have arrived in 
each case, without being able to enter into the discus¬ 
sion as fully as I could wish. If in some cases I may 
have in consequence appeared to pass rather slightly 
over the arguments on the other side, I can only beg 
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my readers to believe that this arises from the necessity 
of the case rather than from any overweening confidence 
in my own conclusions. 

In some instances, on the other hand, my readers 
may be disposed to complain that I have left questions 
unsettled, without pronouncing any opinion, where the 
evidence does not appear to me such as to afibrd rea¬ 
sonable grounds for a decision. To both classes of 
objections I can only reply in the words of Cicero— 
adopted by Ukert as the motto of his work —“ sequimur 
probabilia, nec ultra quam id quod verisimile occurrerit 
progredi possumus, et refellere sine pertinacia, et refelli 
sine iraeundia parati sumus.” 

It is only those who have devoted a considerable 
amount of attention to the study of ancient geography 
who are fully aware of the difficulties that beset the 
path of the inquirer at almost every step. But these 
difficulties have in many instances been greatly aggra¬ 
vated by the unwillingness of modern writers to apply 
to the statements of ancient authors the same rules of 
reasonable criticism by which they would be guided in 
other cases. Not only is geography in its very nature 
a progressive science, but the slightest attention to its 
history in medimval or modern times will show that 
the steps of its progi ess are often vacillating and uncer¬ 
tain. Yague and fluctuating ideas concerning distant 
regions will be found floating as it were in a dim haze 
of twilic’ht loim- before their outlines come to be dis- 
tinctly discerned. Even the most trustworthy travellers 
are compelled to rely to a certain extent upon hearsay 
evidence, in regard to the countries or provinces that 
they have not themselves visited; and in the case of 
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less qualified observers it is generally difficult to dis¬ 
tinguish what they have really learnt from their own 
observation and what they have derived from other 
sources. Without recurring to the case of Marco Polo 
and other mediaeval travellers, it will be sufficient to 
turn to the map of Central Africa as it stood before 
the time of Park and Hornemann, and to trace the 
progress of discovery in that great continent, and the 
various theories by which geographers sought to explain 
or reconcile the statements of successive travellers, in 
order to see what difficulties surround any such attempt 
in the absence of clear and definite information. 

But if this is the case even in modern times, where 
the information of the geographer is derived from the 
statements of trustworthy observers and scientific tra¬ 
vellers, far more does it apply to the position of the 
ancient geographer. Voyages and travels for the pur¬ 
pose of exploration were almost entirely unknown : and 
he had to pick up his information as best he could from 
the accounts of merchants and casual travellers. The 
inaccuracy of these reports, and the consequent vague¬ 
ness of the statements derived from them, is frequently 
pointed out by ancient writers. But they had nothing 
else to fall back upon, and no means of correcting them 
by more accurate observations. 

Yet, notwithstanding this obvious consideration, it 
has been too much the custom in modem times to treat 
the ancient writers on this subject as if they possessed 
an authority to which they are certainly not entitled. 
Instead of at once drawing the line, as would be done 
without hesitation in the case of a mediaeval writer, 
between what was accurate and trustworthy and what 
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was vague and inaccurate, the most fanciful suggestions 
have been made and ingenious theories invented to 
account for what was simply erroneous. Even the 
supposition of vast physical changes has been intro¬ 
duced or adopted, rather than acknowledge that Hero¬ 
dotus or Strabo can have made a mistake. It has been 
my endeavour in the following pages, as far as possible, 
to exercise a discriminating judgement in sifting truth 
from falsehood; and while doing full justice to the real 
merits of successive writers, to discard without scruple 
those statements where they have been obviously mis¬ 
led by imperfect information, or by adherence to a 
mistaken theory. 

The historical form of the present work necessarily 
involves a certain amount of repetition. Nor have I 
been careful to avoid this. Many persons will, I believe, 
take up particular chapters of the book who will shrink 
from the labour of perusing the whole : and I have 
therefore endeavoured to make each successive portion 
—especially the reviews of the different leading authors 
on the subject, such as Strabo, Pliny, or Ptolemy—as 
complete in itself as possible. No English book, as far 
as I am aware, contains a similar analysis of these well- 
known authors, who are too often quoted for detached 
statements by writers who are wholly unacquainted 
with their real authority and value. 

I am aware that I shall incur the censure of many 
of the more advanced scholars of the present day for 
having adhered to the old orthography of Greek names. 
I must confess myself one of those who fail to see the 
advantage of the changes recently introduced: changes 
that can hardly yet be said to form a permanent or 
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established system. But, independent of my own pre¬ 
ference for the system to which I have been accustomed 
from my youth, two considerations would in themselves 
have deterred me from introducing any such innova¬ 
tions in the present work. The one is that as my 
subject included Roman as well as G-reek geography, 
I should have had to follow two ditferent systems of 
orthography in different portions of the book, and to 
write the same names in two different modes, according 
as I was reviewing a Greek or a Latin author. To this 
must be added that as the book now presented to the 
reader is, from its nature, in some degree a supplement 
to the two valuable Dictionaries of Ancient Biography 
and Geography edited by Dr. Smith, which are at pre¬ 
sent in the hands of all scholars, I should have been 
unwilling to deviate from the practice which has been 
there adopted. 

With regard to the orthography of oriental names, 
which are necessarily of frequent occurrence in the fol¬ 
lowing pages, I have contented myself with writing 
them as I found them in the authority before me, or in 
the case of well-known names in the mode commonly 
received. Having no knowledge myself of any of the 
oriental languages, it was impossible for me to attempt 
to follow any uniform system in this respect. 

The present work, like those of Mannert and Ukert, 
is confined to the geography of the ancient world as 
known to us through the Greeks and Romans. In the 
very brief introductory chapter, I have only touched 
upon that of other nations with reference to its bearing 
upon the geography of the Greeks at the earliest period 
when we have any information concerning it. To in- 
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vestigate the details of the geographical knowledge— 
limited as it undoubtedly was—possessed by the Egyp¬ 
tians or Assyrians, would be wholly foreign to my 
subject, and is a task for which I feel myself entirely 
incompetent. 

It may perhaps be necessary to observe that the 
maps inserted in these volumes are not designed in 
any degree to supply the place of an Atlas of Ancient 
Geography, but solely to illustrate the particular sub¬ 
jects discussed, or to bring more distinctly before the 
eyes of the reader the general outline of the geogra¬ 
phical systems formed by successive writers, so far as it 
is possible to extract these from their writings alone. 
In the preparation of these maps, I have derived the 
greatest assistance from the series of those contributed 
by Dr. C. Muller to the valuable “ Atlas of Ancient 
Geography edited by Dr. Smith and Mr. Grove;" and I 
take this opportunity of expressing in the strongest 
manner my sense of the obligations that I owe him. 
Scarcely less valuable is the aid I have received from 
his admirable edition of the Geographi Greed Alinores 
(already referred to), without wdiich it would have been 
scarcely possible for me to have executed in a satis¬ 
factory manner the portions of my work relating to 
the writers in question. 
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Note .—I am aware that I may appear liable to the charge of inconsistency, in 
presenting the reader with a map purporting to repiesent the voyage of Ulyssc'i, 
when I have expressed in the body of my work my conviction that Homer had no 
such map present to his mind, and di<l not attempt to embody in any definite 
form his vague poetical conceptions of tlic wanderings of liis hero from land to 
land and from one mytliical island to another. But such a representation has been 
80 generally inserted in all treatises on ancient geography, and discussions of 
what is termed Homeric geograpliy, that I thought some readers would complain 
of its absence; and at the same time it may assist them in following the narrative 
in the text, and recalling to their minds the order of sequence of the localities 
mentioned. It will at least bring clearly before their eyes the utter absence of all 
relation with the real localities in the Mediterranean, with which those mentioned 
by Homer were brought in connection by local tradition an<l the peivcrse in¬ 
genuity of conimentator.-.. 

With regard to the two maps attempting to represent the idea of the world as 
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NOTE. 


formed by Hecatmus and Herodotus, I have not deviated from tho customary 
mode of representing the two continents of Europe and Asia, and the Medi¬ 
terranean Sea, in accordance with their true position. Tlie change in the 
direction of the Mediterranean introduced by Dr. C. MUllor does not appear to 
me to rest upon sufficient grounds to warrant its adoption. At the same time, it 
must be freely admitted that the map of the world according to Hecatseus is in 
great measure conjectural, for which reason I have confined myself to a rough 
and general outline. Even for that of Herodotus, though the historian has 
furnished us with many valuable materials, which have been fully discussed in 
the text, there remains much to be filled up by conjecture, and many difficulties 
that cannot be solved with any approach to certainty. 
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CHAPTEK I. 

INTRODUCTOBT. 

§ 1. The study of Geography, like that of Astronomy, is to a 
certain extent a necessary concomitant of civilization, but will 
be found to have been pursued more or less by different nations 
according to the circumstances of their position. No people 
that have made even the first steps in the progress towards 
cultivation and enlightenment can have failed to direct their 
attention towards those heavenly bodies which so much in¬ 
fluence the condition of all the inhabitants of this earth, which 
determine the changes of the seasons, and afford the only 
natural measures of time. Hence astronomy, in a rude and 
popular sense of the term, must have existed from the earliest 
ages among all nations that were not utterly barbarous; and 
there seems no doubt that it was carried to a great extent and 
attained a surprising degree of perfection among the earliest 
nations of antiquity, whose civilization we have any means of 
estimating. But while the natural situation and circumstances 
of the Egyptians, the Chaldfeans, and the Assyrians—their 
open plains and starry cloudless skies—were eminently calcu¬ 
lated to direct their attention to the prosecution of this study, 
it was otherwise with geography. In aU these cases their 
civilization was eminently local in its character. Derived in 
the first instance from the peculiar local circumstances in 
which it grew up, it was to a great extent confined by the 
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influence of those circumstances within the same original 
limits. Egypt especially retained through all the ages of 
its early greatness the same isolated character that China 
continued to hold down to a very recent period. The occa¬ 
sional outbreaks of ambitious monarchs, who for a time ex¬ 
tended their dominion over the neighbouring portions of 
Asia, produced no permanent result: and the Egyptian 
monarchy, when it first came in contact with the Greeks, was 
still limited to the valley of the Nile, as it had been eighteen 
centuries before. 

The same thing was the case, though to a less degr^, with 
the monarchies of the Chaldaeans andT the Assyrians, which 
successively ruled in the valley of the Euphrates and the 
Tigris. The Assyrians, indeed, extended their dominion over- 
a considerable part of Asia, and the adjoining island (^Cyprus, 
but their peculiar civilization was confined to the districtjn 
which it arose, and a few isolated monuments alone attest their 
early connection with any other nations or countries. 

(^qgraphy indeed may, in a certain restricted sense, be 
regarded as applying even to that limited knowledge of one’s 
own country and its natural features and boundaries, which 
every man of cultivated intelligence must inevitably possess. 
But it is only in proportion as it extends beyond these narrow 
limits, and comprises other countries, and a more considerable 
portion of the earth’s surface, that it approaches to the cha¬ 
racter of a science. There can be no doubt that the ancient 
Egyptians not only possessed what may be called an accurate 
geographical knowledge of Egypt; but that they had acquired 
at least general information concerning other countries that 
bordered on the Mediterranean, as well as those that adjoined 
them on the East. But how far they may have attained to 
anything like a definite geographical idea of any of those 
more distant lands, and their relative position, is a question 
that must be left to Egyptologers to determine; if indeed 
there exist the materials to enable us to arrive at any con¬ 
clusion on the subject. 
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Commercial relations, which in almost all countries have 
been the precursors of geographical knowledge, could have 
produced but little effect of the kind in Egypt. Maritime com¬ 
merce was indeed almost wholly wanting: for the Egyptians 
appear to have entertained, in all ages, a deeply rooted aversion 
for the sea and all maritime pursuits; and though the pro¬ 
ductions of distant lands were brought to them by their neigh¬ 
bours the Phoenicians, and probably also by caravans across 
the deserts of Syria, this mode of traffic would hardly lead to 
any increased information concerning the countries from which 
they were derived. 

§ 2. The earliest nation of w’hich the literature has survived, 
that of the Jews, was almost as much cut off from intercourse 
with other races, by the circumstances of its position, combined 
with its peculiar institutions, as were the Egyptians. The 
special character of their literature was also such as to afford 
little opportunity for any expositions of a scientific nature; 
and while the earlier books of the Old Testament contain 
numerous geographical details concerning Palestine and the 
neighbouring districts, there is nothing that affords any idea 
of the general notions of the Jews on the subject, or the extent 
of their geographical horizon. The genealogy of the sons of 
Noah, found in the book of Genesis, is indeed an ethnological 
document of the highest interest, as embodying the earliest 
traditions concerning the relations and affinities of the diflerent 
nations and races of men known to its author; but it conveys 
no information as to their geographical position; nor must it 
bo hastily assumed that the writer ha<l any definite ideas upon 
this subject. There can be little doubt, for instance, that the 
name of Javan was the same as is found in Greek mythology 
in the form laon or Ion, as the founder of the Ionian race. 
But it had certainly no local connection with the people 
situated on the coast of the ^Egean, who were designated 
by that appellation in the time of Herodotus: and whet her 
it is intended to apply to the Hellenic race generally, or to 
the inhabitants of the peninsula now known as Asia Minor,— 
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in which sense it appears to have been employed at a later 
period,— we have no means of determining. 

But whatever may have been the nature and extent of the 
geographical knowledge possessed by the Egyptians or the 
Hebrews, it may be safely asserted that it had little, if any, 
influence upon that of the Greeks. The latter, indeed, be¬ 
lieved themselves to be indebted to the Egyptians for the 
elementary principles of geometry; ^ they probably derived 
from the Babylonians the invention of the gnomon, or sun¬ 
dial, as well as the division of the day into twelve hours.^ 
But these scientific inventions were certainly not introduced 
into Greece until long after the period when our acquaintance 
with Greek literature gives us the means of judging for our¬ 
selves of their attainments in geography. The results of such 
an inquiry, as we shall presently see, are conclusive as to the 
fact that their geographical knowledge in the earliest ages was 
limited to the countries in their immediate neighbourhood, 
and to the group of nations that surrounded the .^gean Sea. 
All beyond was vague and indefinite: derived from hearsay 
reports, imperfectly understood, or mixed up with mytholo¬ 
gical fancies and fables of poetical origin. 

§ 3. There was, however, one people which exercised con¬ 
siderable influence upon Hellenic culture and civilization, that 
calls for more especial notice in this place. The Phoenicians, 
unlike the Hebrews and the Egyptians, were essentially a 
commercial and seafaring people; and the earliest notices of 
them that we find, both in the Hebrew and Greek literature, 
concur in representing them as skilful and daring navigators, 
capable of conducting long voyages, and bringing back the 
productions of distant countries to exchange with their more 
sedentary neighbours. Unfortunately their native literature 
has utterly perished, and their early history is a blank. 


’ Herodotus, ii. 109. 

’ Tills is expre.ssly stated by Hero¬ 
dotus (I c.). Other writers, however, 
ascribed the invention of the gnomon 


to Anaximander, who lived in the 6th 
century, b.c. Probably he was in 
reality the first to introduce it into 
Greece. 
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Whether or not there he any foundation for the tradition 
recorded by Herodotus, that the original abode of the Phoeni¬ 
cians was on the Erythraean Sea, from whence they migrated 
to the tract on the shores of the Mediterranean which they 
inhabited in historical times, “ and immediately betook them¬ 
selves to long voyages, freighting their ships with the wares 
of Egypt and Assyria; ” ® it throws no light upon the origin 
of this peculiar tendency, which so remarkably distinguished 
them from all other Semitic nations. To a certain extent, 
indeed, its causes are not far to seek. Confined to a narrow 
sea-board, and excluded from all extension of their territory 
towards the interior by ranges of mountains, which at the 
same time afforded them abundant materials for shipbuilding, 
it was but natural that they should devote themselves to 
maritime pursuits: and the similar instances of Amalfi, 
Genoa, and Venice, in the middle ages, show how easily 
even a scanty population, beginning with very limited re¬ 
sources, but devoting all their energies to maritime commerce, 
may attain to a marked superiority over all their rivals. 

But the extent of that commerce and the length of the 
distant voyages which we find them undertaking at this early 
period, as compared with what were customary among the 
Greeks and other ancient nations, even in a more advanced 
condition, undoubtedly present a perplexing problem, which 
we have no means of solving. The earliest notices which we 
find of them in the Hebrew literature represent them as being, 
as early as the time of Solomon (about B.o. 1000), already 
familiar with the voyage to Tarshish, by which there seems no 
doubt that we are to understand the region in the south of 
Spain known to the Greeks in the early ages as Tartessus.^ 


* Herodotus i. 1. (The same state¬ 
ment is repeated in vii. 89-) This tra¬ 
dition has been adopted as authentic, 
or as resting upon a basis of truth by 
several modern writers, including 
Movers (Die FhOnizier, book i. ch, ii.), 
while others, among whom is Mr. 


Kenrick (Phcenicia^ p. 52), reject it as 
altogether unworthy of credit. 

* This subject is fully investigated 
by Mr. Twi^eton, in his article 
Tarshish, in Or. Smith’s Dictionary of 
Biblical Anliquilies, vol. iii. 
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It is entirely in accordance with this that one of the earliest 
of their colonial settlements, of which the date can be fixed 
with any approach to certainty, was that of Gadeira, or Gades, 
in the district thus designated, the foundation of which is 
ascribed to a period as early as b.c. 1100. It is singular that, 
according to the traditions preserved to us, this distant colony 
preceded any of those in the Mediterranean, where Utica, on 
the coast of Africa, was established a few years later; while 
Carthage, which was destined to attain to so proud a pre¬ 
eminence over all other Phoenician colonies, was not founded 
till near three hundred years later.® 

Unfortunately the dates thus transmitted to us rest upon 
very doubtful authority; but the testimony of the earliest 
extant Greek literature, in the form of the Homeric poems, is 
conclusive as to the general fact that the Phoenicians were at 
that remote period the principal traders and navigators in the 
Hilgean Sea and the neighbouring parts of the Mediterranean. 
They combined, as was generally the case with the earliest 
voyagers, the two objects of trade and piracy, especially for 
the kidnapping of slaves. But whatever may have been their 
evil practices in this respect, it seems clear that they possessed 
at this time the whole carrying trade of the seas with which 
the Greeks were familiar, and thus became the intermediaries 
through whom the arts and civilization of Egypt, Assyria, and 
Babylonia passed into Greece. It was through the same 
channel that the Greeks first became acquainted with various 
productions of more distant lands, such as ivory and frankin¬ 
cense, both of which were familiar to them in the days of Homer. 

Nor were the Phoenicians engaged only in the transport of 


’ According to the anonymous author 
of the treatise On Wonders, falsely 
ascribed to Aristotle, but probably 
about a century later, Utica was 
founded 287 years before Carthage, a 
statement he professes to have derivcil 
from Tyrian records (Du Nirah.^ 134). 
Unrr)rtunat( iy the date of Carthage 
itself is not known with certainty, and 


the conclusion adopted by Movers (Die 
1‘hOnizier, vol. ii. pt. ii. pp. 150-157) 
and Mr. Kenrick (Dhomicia, p. 145) 
of B.c. 813 is admitted to rest only on 
a balance of evidence. The statement 
that Gadeirawas settled a “ few years’’ 
before Utica rests on the authority of 
Velleius Paterculus (i. 2). 
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foreign commodities. Among the productions of their own 
coasts was the shell-fish, from which they learnt at a very early 
period the art of extracting the purple dye, for which they 
were famous in all ages, and of which the Tyrians continued to 
be the chief manufacturers even under the Roman Empire. 
Glass also was an article extensively manufactured by them, 
so that its invention was by some authors ascribed to the 
Sidonians; and richly embroidered robes and garments are 
repeatedly mentioned in the Homeric poems as the work of 
Sidonian artists. On the other hand, we learn from the Hebrew 
Scriptures that Hiram, king of Tyre, was able to furnish to 
Solomon skilled artificers and artisans in almost every depart¬ 
ment of work requisite either for the construction or ornament 
of the Temple at Jerusalem.® In all the ornamental arts indeed 
the Phoenicians appear to have been at this period as much in 
advance of their neighbours the Jews, as they undoubtedly 
were of the Greeks. 

§ 4. That this extensive commerce must have led to a wide 
expansion of the geographical horizon amongst the Phamicians, 
as compared with their neighbours the Egyptians or the 
Hebrews, may be assumed as certain. But what were the real 
extent and limits of the knowledge thus acquired, and how far 
it was embodied in a distinct geographical form, are questions 
which, from the total loss of the Phoenician literature, we are 
wholly unable to answer. While we find in the earliest Greek 
records many vague and dimly-traced ideas as to the wonders 
of “ the far west,” which are in all probability derived from 
Phoenician sources, it is remarkable that no definite allusion is 
found to the countries in which that people had already esta¬ 
blished themselves, long before the date that can be ])lausibly 
assigned to the earliest remains of the Greek literature. Not 
only is the name of Tartessus not found in the Homeric poems, 
but the whole of that cycle of myths, which was in later times 
connected with the name of the Greek deity Herakles, but 


• See 1 KiugS vU.; 2 Chroii. ii. 
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unquestionably belonged originally to the Tyrian god Melkartb, 
is conspicuously wanting. No allusion is found to the island 
of Erytheia and the triple-headed Geryones with his herds of 
cattle, or to the golden apples of the Hesperides, or the 
Columns of Herakles. The name of Atlas is indeed found, but 
with nothing whatever to connect him with the mountain that 
subsequently bore his name, or with the local habitation 
assigned him on the straits that led into the western ocean.’' 

Whatever ideas the Greeks may have derived from the 
Phoenicians concerning the ivestern portions of the Mediter¬ 
ranean were of so vague and floating a character, that they can 
hardly be said to have assumed any geographical form; and 
they certainly afford us no clue to what may have been the 
conceptions entertained by the Phoenicians themselves. With 
regard to the East, on the contrary, they appear to have derived 
no ideas at all. Though the extent and character of the 
commerce carried on by the Phoenicians with the distant 
regions of the East is still a subject of much controversy 
among Oriental scholars, it may be assumed as certain that 
they received the commodities of India and other distant 
lands, either direct from the countries themselves, or more 
probably from an intermediate entrepot in Arabia, as we shall 
find was the case with the Greeks at a much later period.® In 
this respect indeed they appear to have been very much in the 
same position as the Venetians in the middle ages, and to have 
constituted the only channel through which the valuable pro¬ 
ducts of the East passed into the hands of the western nations. 
As we learn from the Hebrew writings that thi.s was the case 
as early as the time of Solomon (b.c. 1000),® it is certainly 
strange that not the slightest trace or allusion in any form is 


’ This point will be more fully ex¬ 
amined in the next chapter. 

* On this subject I must refer my 
readers to the learned and able articles 
on Takshi.sh and Ophib, by Mr. 
Twisleton, in Dr. Smith’s Diet, of Bihl. 
Geoqr., where the whole question will 
be found fully investigated. 


' This appears from the well-known 
passage in the First Book of Kings, 
ch. xxii. The more elaborate descrip¬ 
tion of the commerce of Tyre in the 
27th chapter of Ezekiel belongs of 
course to a much later period, about 
the beginning of the sixth century, 
B.C. 
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to be found in the Homeric poems to those regions of the far 
East, which were to the Greeks in all subsequent ages pre¬ 
eminently the land of marvel and of mystery. 

The only geographical notion—vague and floating as it was 
—which must have been derived by the early Greeks from 
this source, was that of the .Ethiopians—“ burnt or black 
men ”—a nation with whom the Egyptians had long been 
familiar, and of whom the knowledge probably passed from 
them through the Phoenicians to the Greeks. Through the 
Egyptians also must have come the fable of a race of Pygmies, 
situated apparently in the South of Africa, on the Ocean 
stream, and engaged in constant wars with the cranes that 
visited their country as immigrants from the North.^ 

§ 5. It does not fall within the scope of the present work to 
enter into a detailed examination of the Phoenician commerce, 
even if there were more trustworthy materials than are really 
available for such an inquiry. But two of the articles which 
the Greeks unquestionably derived from them, and which they 
were supposed to import from some of the most distant regions 
of the known world, require a special mention in this place, 
from their connection with geographical questions that we 
shall find recurring at almost every stage of our future investi¬ 
gations. Tin and amber, two products of rare occurrence, and 
almost wholly unknown within the basin of the Mediterranean,^ 
were certainly both of them well known to the Greeks ; and in 
both cases there seems no room to doubt that they had been 
introduced to them by the Phoenicians. Tin, which was called 
by the Greeks cassiteros, is repeatedly mentioned in the 
Homeric poems,® and although its use as a separate metal 
would always be limited in extent, it was employed from a 


* The passages in the Homeric ' 
poems which refer to tlie .^Dthiopians 
and the Pygmies will be considered in j 
the next chapter. j 

^ Amber is found, though in small | 
quantities, near Catania in Sicily; but i 
110 notice of this is found in any ancient j 


author, and the fact seems to have 
certainly been unknown in ancient 
times. 

’ Homer, Iliad, xi. 25,34; xviii. 474, 
564. Its ready fu:!ibility is alluded to 
by Hesiod, Theogon. v. 862. 
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very early period as an alloy of copper, its mixture with which 
produced the compound now known as bronze, so valuable 
from its superior hardness, and w'hich on that account was 
extensively used by all the nations of antiquity. 

But there exists much difference of opinion with regard to the 
quarter from whence this tin was procured by the Phoenicians 
in early ages. At a somewhat later period, but still long 
before the time of Herodotus, it is certain that the principal, 
if not the sole, source from which the tin used by the nations 
of the Mediterranean was supplied, was from certain islands 
in the Western Ocean, known to the Greeks by name as the 
Cassiterides or Tin Islands, but the situation of which was 
unknown to Herodotus,^ and probably also to all his contem¬ 
poraries. Later information however leaves no doubt that the 
islands thus designated were the Scilly Islands, together with 
the adjacent peninsula of Cornwall, which was erroneously sup¬ 
posed to be a larger island of the same group, and from which 
in reality all the tin was procured.* No allusion to these 
islands is however found in the Homeric poems, nor in any 
author earlier than Herodotus, and it is probable that for 
centuries the Greeks continued to receive their supplies of 
this important metal from the Phcenicians without any inquiry 
as to the locality from which it was derived. That people were 
also from very early ages distinguished for their skill as 
workers in metals, and there can be no doubt that it was from 
them the Greeks first learnt the art of making bronze, and 
probably in the first instance imported all articles composed 
of that metal ready manufactured.® 


'* He says distinctly that he has no 
knowledge of tlie islands called Cassi¬ 
terides, from which tin was brought 
(iii. 115). But, he atlds, it is certain 
that, as well as amber, it was brought 
from tlie extreme regions of the world. 

‘No tin is found in the Scilly 
Islands, nor is it probable that it ever 
was prtxluced there; but the occurrence 
of this group of islands so near to tlie 


mainland naturally led to the suppo¬ 
sition that the whole were connected 
together. 

'^’■H is also found in considerable 
quantities in Devonshire ; but from its 
inland position on the borders of Dart¬ 
moor, this is much less likely to have 
attracted the attention of traders than 
that of Cornwall, 

Homer distinguishes Sidon by the 
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But however conclusive is the evidence th.at this was the 
quarter from which the supply of tin was derived in historical 
ages, many writers have found it difficult to believe that the 
Phoenicians could have carried on an extensive trade with 
such remote islands at the very early period when tin and 
bronze were certainly known both to them and to the Greeks. 
Hence some writers have supposed that they derived their 
supplies in the first instance from Spain itself, where tin is 
also found, though in comparatively small quantities.’ The 
difficulty in the way of this theory appears to be, that tin is 
not found in the south of Spain, with which alone the Phoe¬ 
nicians had any direct trade; but in the interior, and princi¬ 
pally in the province of Galicia, from which it would be 
nearly as difficult to bring it to Gades, as from Cornwall or 
the adjaeent islands.® But, moreover, it is impossible to see 
how on this supposition the idea could have arisen of its being 
brought from “ the Tin Islandsa notion which we find gene¬ 
rally established at the earliest period when we have any geo¬ 
graphical information on the subject at all. 


epithet of “ abounding in bronze ” 
(itoXvxaXKos, Odyss. xv. 425); and the 
great works in tliat metal presented by 
Hiram, king of Tyre, to the temple of 
Solomon bear the strongest testimony 
to their proficiency in the art. 

At a later period the Tyrrhenians 
(Etruscans) were also renowned for 
their skill as workers in bronze, and 
objects manufactured by them were to 
some extent imported into Greece; but 
no such intercourse can be carried oack 
to the Homeric age. 

^ Concerning the actual produc¬ 
tion of tin in Spain, see The Caseite- 
ridee, by Dr. G. Smith (8vo. Lond. 
1863), p. 45. In ancient times Posi- 
donins asserted that it was found in 
abundance among the Artabri, who 
occupied the north-western angle of 
the peninsula (the modem Galicia); 
and Pliny states that it was found in 
Lusitania and Gallsecia, wliich he 
erroneously regards as disproving the 
popular notion that it was brought 


from certain islands in the ocean. 
(Plin. H. N., xxxiv. 16, § 156; Posi¬ 
donius ap. Strab. iii. 2, p. 147.) 

* Tin was also found in Lusitania, 
and is still met with in Portugal, but 
only in the interior of the country, 
where it would be little likely to 
attract the attention of the Phcenicians. 

The only other country in Europe 
where tin occurs in any quantity is 
Bohemia, the forests and mountains of 
which, as well as its inland position, 
rendered it one of the most inaccessible 
parts of Europe: so that it was un¬ 
known, till a late period, both to the 
Greeks and Romans, and even when 
they became acquainted with it they 
had no suspicion of its metallic wealth. 

The supposition that the Phcenician 
tin was brought from India is now 
generally discarded, and may be safely 
set aside as untenable. It is not fonnd 
in any part of India nearer than the 
Malay pemnsula. 
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Whether or not their supplies were really derived in the 
first instance from Cornwall, or from some part of Spain, there 
is no doubt that Gades always continued to be the centre of 
the tin trade; it was from thence that the Phoenician colonists, 
and in later times the Carthaginians, made their adventurous 
voyages to the British Islands; and from this circumstance it 
came to be supposed that the Cassiterides were connected with 
Spain, a notion which became so firmly fixed in men’s minds 
that they were described by geographers in much later times 
as a group of islands in the Ocean, off the coast of Spain, 
without any hint of their connection either with Britain or 
Gaul. Strange as it may appear, it is thus that they are 
represented not only by Strabo, but even by Ptolemy, long 
after Britain itself was familiar to the Eomans.® 

This fact appears in itself conclusive against the view 
adopted by some modern writers that the British tin was in 
very early times brought overland through Gaul to the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Narbo and Massilia, and was imported from thence 
by the Phoenicians.^ That such was the case in later times, 
when the Greek republic of Massilia had gradually extended 
its commercial relations through Gaul to the Ocean, there can 
be no dispute; but to maintain that this was the route followed 
by the trade in the time of the Phoenicians is contrary to all 
the information we have on the subject. All accounts point 
to Gades as the mart for tin,^ and the port from which the long 
voyage to the Tin Islands was undertaken; while we have no 
account of the Phoenicians trading with the southern coasts of 


* Strabo, iii. 5,''§11, p. 175; Ptol. ii. 
6, § 7ti. 

‘ This view was especially main¬ 
tained by Sir G. C. Lewis in his 
History of Ancirnt Astronomy, (pp. 
450-45.5). The arguments on the 
other side are well brought together by 
Mr. Twisletiin, in the article Taushish 
already cited, p. 1130. 

- In tlie aecoiuit of the Phonnician 
trade given by Ezekiel (chap, xxvii.) 


more than 100 years before the birth 
of Herodotus, Tarshish ia spoken of as 
the mart for silver, iron, lead, and tiu. 
The authorities followed by Avienua 
represent “ the Tartessians” as trading 
from an early pc-riod witli the Tiu 
Islands, where probably the PiKcnician 
colonists of Gades are meant {Avienus 
He. Ora Maritiina, v. 113); but little 
value can be attached to the expres¬ 
sions ol bO late and inaccurate a wiiter. 
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Gaul, or having any settlement near the mouths of the Ehone, 
which could serve as the emporium for so important a trade as 
that in question. 

§ 6. Another product which was certainly known to the 
Greeks in very early days, and the introduction of which is 
generally ascribed to the Phoenicians, is amber; an object that 
was in the earliest days much sought after as an ornament, 
and that continued even in later times to attract an amount of 
attention wholly disproportioned to its estimation at the present 
day. Here again, while the substance is repeatedly mentioned 
in the Homeric poems,^ not the least clue is afforded to the 
locality from which it came. But before the time of Herodotus 
the tradition had come to be firmly established that it was 
brought from the banks of a great river called the Eridanus, 
which flowed into the northern ocean; and though the historian 
is disposed to reject this statement, as not resting upon ade¬ 
quate authority, he admits as an unquestionable fact that 
amber, like tin, was brought from the most distant regions of 
the earth.'* The fact was undoubtedly true ; for amber is found 
almost exclusively on the northern shores of Germany, and 
much the most extensively on those of the Baltic, though it 
occurs also in considerable quantities on the western coast 
of Sleswig and the adjacent islands.® But it is much more 
difficult to believe that the Phcenicians actually made the 
voyage to the Baltic, and brought amber from thence, than 
that they visited Cornwall in quest of tin. In later times the 


’ That the siitistanee called in 
Homer “eleotrum” f^AeKTpor) is, in 
some instances at least ((idyss. xv. 
400; xviii. 290) no other tlian amher, 
appears to me certain, notwithstanding 
the arguments that have been urgeil on 
the other side. The recent discovery 
of amber beads in large quantities by 
Dr. Schliemann at Myceiite lends a 
strong corroboration to this view, and 
proves beyond a doubt that amber was 
imported into Greece in very early 
ages. (Schliemann ’3 Mycenx tind 
Tiryns, pp. 203, 245.) Necklaces of 


gold and amber beads, almost precisely 
similar to those described in tlie 
()dyssi y, have been found aho in 
EtrUfCan tombs of early date. (Abeken, 
MUM Itatii H, p. 271.) 

* Heiodot. iii. 115. 

^ This was overlooked by Sir G. C. 
Lewis, who in his discu^sion of this 
subject assumes that amber was pro¬ 
duced only on the coasts of tlie Baltic. 
{Hist, of Ancient Astronomy, pp. 457- 
4G6.) Concerning the extent of its 
occurrence on the shores of the North 
Sea, see Redslob’s Thute, p. 20. 
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trade was carried on principally, if not exclusively, overland; 
and there seems much reason to believe that this was the case 
in the earliest times also. It is certain indeed that, while the 
original form of the tradition concerning the Eridanus appears 
to he that referred to by Herodotus, that it was a river flowing 
into the northern ocean, it had at an early period come to be 
associated with the river Padus of Northern Italy; with which 
the myth of Phaethon and his sisters, whose tears were changed 
into amber, gradually came to be inseparably connected.® It 
is true, as observed by Pliny, that no amber was really found 
there; but as he assures us that the women of that part 
of Italy habitually wore amber necklaces, this circumstance 
might have readily led to the supposition that it was a pro¬ 
duction of the country.’ Amber was certainly in request as 
an ornament among the Germans of a very early period, as we 
learn from the contents of their tombs, and it is just such an 
article as may readily have passed, in the manner indicated by 
Pliny, from them to the inhabitants of Pannonia, and through 
them again to the Veneti at the head of the Adriatic, from 
whence it would readily find its way both into Greece and 
Italy.® 

It must be observed that the connection of the Phoenicians 
nith the trade in amber is far less clearly made out than with 
that of tin ;® and with the exception of the assumption (for it 


* The statement that Pherecydes, 
who was an earlier contemporary of 
llcrodotus, had already identified the 
Eridanus with the Padus, rests only 
on the very duluous authority of a late 
scholiast. (See I’lierecyd. Fr. 33 c., 
in C. Muller’s Fragmenta Uislori- 
roruni Gnicinnm, vol. i.) 

’ riin. H. X. xx.xvii. 3, § 44. Both 
Pliny and Strabo justly reject as a 
mere fiction the supposed Amber 
Inlands (Elcctrides Insulae), placed by 
some poets and geographera in the 
head waters of the Adriatic. They 
were apjiarently invented merely by 
analogy with the Cassiteridcs or Tin 
Islands. 


* It is a tempting conjecture to con¬ 
nect the Veneti of Northern Italy with 
the Venedi or Wends, who in the time of 
Taeitus and Pliny dwelt on the shores 
of the B.dtic, and to suppose that they 
brought the knowledge of amber from 
their original homes, and contituiod 
always to import it from thence by the 
same overland route which they had 
themselves followed in their migration. 

” It rests, indeed, solely on the fact 
that amber is mentioned by Homer as 
forming part of a necklace of Phcenician 
workmanship. No notice is found of 
passage of Ezekiel (ch. 
xxviii.) in which he describes the com¬ 
merce of Tyre, and enumerates the 
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really is nothing more), that they were the intermediaries 
through whose means it was brought from the head of the 
Adriatic to Greece and the adjoining countries we have no 
evidence of their having penetrated into the interior of the 
Adriatic at all. The same remark applies also to the Euxine: 
for though some modem writers have supposed them to have 
penetrated at a very early period into that inland sea, and 
even carried on a lucrative trade with the inhabitants of its 
remotest shores, there is absolutely no ancient authority for 
this supposition.^ 

§ 7. But whatever may have been the extent to which the 
Phoenicians pushed their trade in these remoter regions, it is 
certain that at the earliest period when we obtain any real 
insight into the state of society in Greece, not only was the 
carrying-trade of the .^gean and of the adjoining parts of the 
Mediterranean principally in the hands of the Phoenicians, but 
they had settled themselves in many of the islands and on 
some points of the surrounding continents.^ Many of these 
foundations rest upon insufficient evidence, and were probably 
in many cases merely temporary establishments. But there is 
no reason to doubt the general fact, asserted by Thucydides, 
that in the earliest period of which tradition had preserved 
any record, the islands of the jEgean were inhabited by Phoe¬ 
nicians and Carians, whose piratical habits rendered the navi¬ 
gation of the adjoining seas insecure, and prevented that free 
communication between one part of Greece and another, which 
was essential to its progress in civilization.® 

§ 8. According to the same testimony of tradition, the earliest 


articles brought by licr merchants from 
distant countries. Nor is the substance 
mentioned elsewhere in the Hebrew 
Scriptures. 

‘ The alleged Phcenician colonics in 
the Euxine (Movers, Die Fhiinizur, 
tom. ii. p. 297) rest on very dubious 
testimony, and were, at all events, con¬ 
fined to the coasts near its mouth. 

’ One of the most important of these, 


' and at the same time the most distant 
I towards the north of the rE^ean, was 
! the island of Tliasos, the gold mines of 
which formed a great source of attrac¬ 
tion. Herodotus, who had himself 
visited them, speaks with wonder of tlie 
great scale on which the Phoenicians 
had carried on their mining operations 
(vi. 47). 

^ Thucyd. i. 4, 8. 
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people of Greece who asserted their own supremacy at sea, and 
contended successfully with the Phoenicians, were the Cretans, 
who, under their king Minos are said to have expelled the 
Phoenician and Carian pirates from the islands of the .^Plgean, 
and established themselves in the dominion of that sea.* 
Unfortunately all our information concerning them is of a 
very vague and dubious character. The name of Minos 
is so much mixed up with legends of a purely mythological 
character, and he himself assumes so much the aspect of a 
mythological personage, that we have a difficulty in accepting 
as historical any statement of events in which he forms a pro¬ 
minent figure. At the same time, as observed by Mr. Grote, 
there have been preserved to us two distinct sets of traditions 
concerning him, which have hardly anything in common 
except the name.^ While the Minos of the poets and logo- 
graphers is altogether an unhistorical personage and almost 
all that is related of him is palpably fictitious, the Minos of 
Thucydides and Aristotle—the founder of the first naval power 
in Greece, and the first who established order and security in 
the Greek islands—has altogether the air of a real personage; 
and there would be no reason to doubt the truth of the tradition 
concerning him, but that it is referred to a period so early that 
it is difficult to see how it should have been transmitted by 
any trustworthy authority.® But it is certain that, as is well 
remarked by Aristotle, the island itself from its position seems 
destined by nature for the command of the iEgean Sea and its 
other islands, and that when we first obtain any information 
concerning the Cretans, they appear as the boldest and most 
adventurous mariners among the Greeks, rivalling indeed in 
some degree the Phoenicians themselves. 

Thus we find in the Odyssey, where Ulysses represents 

* Thucyd. l.c. The same statement chronology rpceivcd among the Greeks, 
is confirmed by Aristotle (^PoUtica, about b.<;. 1800; and .though this date 
ii. 10, § 4). is of course worthless, all the early 

^ Grote’s History of Greece, vol. i. traditions concurred in referring him 
p. 310. to a period tw'o or three generations 

' Minos was placed, according to the before the Trojan War. 
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himself in the character of a Cretan chief, that he relates his 
undertaking without hesitation a voyage to Egy])t, and accom¬ 
plishing it successfully with a fair wind in five days.^ The 
narrative referred to is indeed fictitious, but it mu.st have 
represented a state of things that would appear plausible and 
probable, and it may certainly rank with the similar narrativi's 
in which Phcenician mariners are the agents.** No doubt in all 
these cases the expeditions partook, to a great extent, of a 
piratical, as well as a commercial character; and in the earliest 
ages piracy, and especially the kidnapping of slaves, was 
undoubtedly a leading stimulus to the extension of navigation. 
JJut we find Homer speaking of a Taphian chieftain under¬ 
taking, apjjarently as a matter of course, a voyage to Temesa 
in quest of bronze, and taking with him a cargo of iron.® If 
indeed we are to suppose the Temesa here mentioned to be 
the town of that name in the island of Cyj)rus, the voyage in 
question would be one of the longest recorded in the Homeric 
poems; but this view, though adopted by many of the leading 
commentators, both in ancient and modern times, is oj)en to 
the gravest doubts.^ 

§ 9. No historical value can of course be attached to the 
details of the Trojan War, and we shall not at the present day 
pause to inquire, with Thucydides, into the size and number of 
the vessels that formed the Greek armament, but if it be admit¬ 
ted to have had any historical basis at all—and this there are 
probably few who would deny—the undertaking such an enter¬ 
prise is in itself sufficient to show that navigation was already 
sufficiently advanced to afford the means of transporting large 
bodies of men by sea from the shores of Greece to the opposite 
side of the ^Egt?an. All the traditionary information preserved 
to us by later writers, concerning what are called the heroic 


' Odyssey, xiv. 240-257. | (Odyss. xv. 427; xvi. 420) ; and there 

’ Ibiil. xiv. 288-300; xv. 415-475. 1 is no mention <4 them on any other 

** Ibid. i. 180-184. ' occa.don asaeommi-reinl people. Tl.ey 

‘ Tlie only other notices of the subaeiiueutly disapjnxir from liistory. 
Tapliians represent them as pirates ' 
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ages, points in the same direction, and the natural circumstances 
of Greece would in themselves lead to an early development of 
maritime tendencies, which would soon come to play an im¬ 
portant part in promoting their general civilization. 

But among the legends of the heroic ages there was one 
which was referred by the concurrent testimony of the poets 
and logographers-—followed in later times by the historians 
and chronologers—to a period anterior to the Trojan War, 
though not susceptible of any definite chronological determi¬ 
nation—which will require a more particular examination in 
connection with our present subject. 
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CHAPTER II. 

VOYAGE OP THE ARGONAUTS. 

§ 1- It is impossible to consider the state of navigation and 
geograjibical knowledge among the Greeks in the earliest 
ages, without bestowing some attention on the well-known 
legend of the Voyage of the Argonauts: an enterprise which, 
if we could believe in its reality, would justly deserve to rank 
as the first voyage of discovery on record.' But it is liardly 
necessary to add that not only is the legendary tale, in the 
form with which we are all familiar, one to which it is impos¬ 
sible to attach any historical value, but it is equally impo.ssible 
for us at the present day to arrive at any distinct idea of the 
original form in which it first became current among the 
Greeks, or the period when it was ultimately consolidated 
into that which has been transmitted to us by the poets of 
later ages. 

It is certain, indeed, that the voyage of the ship Argo, 
under the command of Jason, and the favouring protection of 
Hera, was not only known to the author of the Odyssey, but 
is especially referred to by him as a thing familiar to all, or, 
as the Germans would term it, “ world-famous.” ^ It is ecpially 
clear that the term of the voyage was alu'ady fi.xed in the 
land of .^Eetes, and there can be no doubt tliat the (pa st of 


‘ The idea that it was aetually tiic 
first voya;,'e, and that the Argo was 
file first sliip ever built, may be safely 
ilisc.irded as mere poetical embidlish- 
meiits that had nothing to do with the 
original legend. 

2 OtTj Si] KeCvT] ye irapcTrAw irovroiropo^ vrjv^, 
’Apyui nacrifieXovaa irap' Aiijrao irkeovixa.' 
Kai vv Kt TT]v eiS* uiKO. jSoAe*' fieyaXa^ ttoti 

TTtTpa?, 


aAA IIpj} iTafifre]nft(f, eire't tjcu 
Odyss. xa. 

The rpitlict Tratripte\ov(ra, litt rally, “an 
object of interest to all,” is not fouml 
elsewhere; but its signification is 
shown beyond a doubt by the similar 
use of /t4\ai in another passage of the 
Odyssey, i.x. 20. 
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the golden fleece was already designated as its object. Indeed 
this may probably be regarded as having formed from the 
first the essential nucleus of the legend. But it is a very 
different thing to assume—as has been done by Strabo and 
many other writers both in ancient and modern times—that 
therefore Homer was acquainted with the ordinary tradition 
that carried the Argonauts to Colchis and the river Phasis. 
Demetrius of Scepsis appears to have been the only ancient 
writer who ventured to doubt this conclusion: for which he is 
severely taken to task by Strabo, who repeatedly speaks of 
the voyage of the Argonauts to the Phasis as admitted by all, 
including Homer, though unquestionably there is no state¬ 
ment in the Homeric poems to that effect.® So far as we are 
dimly able to discern, the earliest form of the legend must 
have been that preserved to us in a fragment of Mimnermus, 
which represented Hletes as dwelling on the banks of the 
Ocean stream in the farthest East, “ where the rays of the sun 
are stored up in a golden chamber.” * He was, in fact, as 
purely mythical a being as his sister Circe, and, like her, he 
dwelt beside the Ocean stream, in that which was regarded by 
the poets as the twilight land of fable. The attempt to iden¬ 
tify the place of his abode with Colchis and the land of the 
Phasis, had doubtless no more real foundation than that which 
sought for the land of the Phseacians in Corcyra, and the 
Ogygian island of Calypso in Malta.® But it is not difficult 


* Strabo, i. 2, § 38, p. 45, oi ^Apyo~ 
vavTUi Tr\4ovTfs tls 4*o<np rhv v<f>* ^O^-fjpov 
Kai rwv dWuv 6fio\oyov/uL€yov irXovy. 
And again in the same section he asks 
how it was possible that the poet rwy 
wepl *id(Toya <rvfi$dyTuy Ka\ r^v *Apyuj 
Kal To'vs ’Apyoyavras ray bfxoXoyovptvKay 
■Kapd Traciy a.vd)Koos ijy; Demetrius of 
{^ct-psis denied altogether Homer’s 
knowledge of tlie voyage to the Phasis: 
dpxvi' (pTfcn /uTjS* eiOfPOi t^v tls ^d<riy 
aTToSTipiay rov *ld<royos "'Oprjpoy (?.c). | 
He appears to hove placed the abode 
of -dhett s on the shores of the Ocean, as 
was done by Hesiod and Mimnermus. 


* At^TOO TTOAi*', TO^t t’ WfCEOf 17<AtOtO 
aiCTii^es )(pva-4^ jcctarai ei* 6a\dy.fo 
wK€ayov irapd 'iy w;^eTO ficlo? 

‘Irjo'ttiV. 

MiDJnormus ap. Strub. i. 2, $ 40, p. 47. 

Minmermua flourished about B c. COO. 

’ Concerning these legendary attri¬ 
butions see the next chapter. The 
attempt to explain the legend of the 
golden fleece by a practice of tlie bar¬ 
barians in the neighbouring Caucasus 
to collect tile gold dust in tlie torient 
beds by placing fleeces of wool in them 
(Strabo, XI. 2, § 10, p. 409), belongs 
to a class of rationalizing exiilanatiuns 
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to conceive how such a notion should have acquired currency. 
As soon as the Greeks began to extend their navigation into 
the Euxine, they would soon learn that at its eastern extre¬ 
mity lay the land of Colchis; and as this was the remotest 
region towards the east of which they had any knowledge, it 
would be a natural conclusion to assume that here must be 
that far-distant land of the rising sun, to which the celebrated 
voyage of the Argonauts had been directed. 

§ 2. When at a later period the Milesian and other Greek 
colonies gradually spread themselves along the shores of the 
Euxine, they would continually seek to identify themselves 
with the interest that had gathered around so celebrated a 
legend, and thus we find the tale of the Argonauts mixed up 
with a number of local traditions, or poetic fictions, which have 
no more real connection with the original story, than have the 
settlement of Antenor and ^Eneas in Italy with the primitive 
Tale of Troy. At the same time the traditional tale adapted 
itself to the realities of the geography; and the voyage of the 
Argonauts from the Symplegades to Colchis, as we find it 
described in Apollonius Ehodius (in the third century B.c.), 
has almost the accuracy of a geographical treatise. 

§ 3. But the case was very dififerent with the return to 
Greece. For some reason, which it is not easy to determine, 
it seems to have been very early assumed that they could not, 
or at least did not, return by the same route which they 
had followed in the first instance; * and the ingenuity of the 
poets and logographers, having a wide field afforded them by 
the prevailing vagueness of geographical notions, was exer¬ 
cised in devising various routes—all equally imaginary, and 
equally impossible, by which the ship Argo was supposed to 


of mythical legends of all others the 
most unsatisfactory, though highly 
popular with the Alexandrian critics 
and their successors. Strabo himself 
introduces the statement with a sus¬ 
picious Aeyerai. 

® Mr. Grotc suggests (History of 
Greece, vol. i. p. 344) that “ it became 


accessary to devise another route for 
them on their return,” in order to 
account for the numerous local legends 
connected with the visit of these mari¬ 
time heroes to Libya and other places 
in the Mediterranean, wholly apart 
from the Euxine. 
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have effected her return to Thessaly. The original idea seems 
to have been that followed by Hesiod (or by one of the poets 
whose works were extant under his name), that the Argonauts, 
after attaining the object of their voyage by possessing them¬ 
selves of the golden fleece, sailed up the Phasis, and thus 
passed into the Ocean stream, which was universally con¬ 
sidered as flowing round the whole world.’ Once embarked 
upon this circumfluent stream, it was not difficult to carry 
them wherever it was desired, and they were supposed to have 
followed it till they found themselves on the south coast of 
Libya, opposite to the Mediterranean. Here they were in¬ 
structed by Medea to quit the Ocean, and they carried the 
Argo “ over the desert surface of the land ” for twelve days, 
until they launched it again at the mouth of the Lake Triton. 
This is the form in which we find the story told by the earliest 
extant poet who has dwelt upon it at any length, in the fourth 
Pythian ode of Pindar;® but, unfortunately, the lyric cha¬ 
racter of the composition prevents it from presenting us with 
anything like a continuous narrative. Another version of the 
story represented them as sailing up the Tanais, instead of 
the Phasis, and passing, by means of that river, the sources 
of which were still unknown, into the great northern Ocean, 
and thus sailing round till they re-entered the Mediterranean 
at its western extremity. Later writers, who were aware of 
the impossibility of this mode of proceeding, introduced an 
addition similar to that found in the other form of the legend, 
and described them as transporting the ship upon rollers from 


^ 'HtrtoSos 5e 5»o 4>aa'i5os airroi/s «<<nr€- 
Tr\€VK€vai Xe 7 €i, Schol. ad Apollon. 
Khodium, iv. 284. In another pas¬ 
sage (ad V. 259) the same Scholiast 
associates Hesiod with Pindar and 
Antiraachus as carrying the Argonauts 
through the Ocean to Libya, and thence 
over land to the Mediterranean. 'HtrioSos 
5c Kol TltvSapos cV riudtoviicaxr Ka\ 'Ayri- 
fiaxos iv Au5^ 5ta rov ^ClKfavov <f>a(nv 
iXdiiv avToifs fls Ai0injv KOt fiaffratravTas 
rrjv ’Ap 7 « (Is rh ^p^irtpov iriXa’yos 


y(V(<rBat, 

* Pindar. Pyth. iv.—According to the 
Scholiast on Apollonius (iv. 259), the 
historian Hecatseus introduced a varia¬ 
tion on this version, and represented 
them as ascending the Phasis to 
the Ocean, then following the Ocean 
to the Nile, and descending the latter 
river to the Mediterranean. This 
strange hypothesis was gravely cou- 
! troverted by Artemidorus and Eratos- 
! theues. 
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one navigable river to another, and thus reaching the outer 
sea.® 

§ 4. Apparently the latest form of the legend was that with 
which we are in modern times most familiar, in consequence of 
its having been adopted by Apollonius Ehodius in his well- 
known poem, but which had previously found little favour 
with the Greeks.' According to this, the Argonauts, in order 
to elude the pursuit of the Colchians, sailed across the Euxine 
to the mouth of the Ister (Danube), and ascended that river as 
far as the point where it divided into two branches or arms, 
one of which flowed into the Euxine, the other into the 
Adriatic or Ionian Sea. This strange geographical error was, 
as we shall hereafter see, widely prevalent among the ancient 
Greeks, even at a period when such a misconception would 
appear impossible, and was believed even by such writers 
as Eratosthenes and Aristotle. It would, therefore, be readily 
adopted by the rationalizing critics and poets of the Alex¬ 
andrian school; but it could obviously not have formed any 
part of the old legend, being an outgrowth, though an erro¬ 
neous one, of more advanced geographical knowledge. 

As if this absurdity had not been enough, Apollonius having 
thus brought his heroes into the Adriatic, must then conduct 
them up the Eridanus (which was in his time already identified 
with the Padus, the great river of Northern Italy), and from 
thence by a bifurcation similar to that assigned to the Ister, 
into the Ehodanus or Ehone, which they then descended to 
the Tyrrhenian or Sardinian Sea.® The object of this strange 


® This was the story followed by the 
geographer Scymnus (ap. Schol. ad 
Apollon, iv. 284), as well as by the 
historian Timseus (ap. Diodor. iv. 56). 

It is the same version, though in a 
very confused form, that was adopted 
by the author of the poem on the 
Argonautic expedition ascribed to 
Orpheus. 

' According to the Scholiast, the 
only writer before Apollonius who had ' 
adopted this route was one Tiinagetus, i 


the author of a work on Harbours 
(ir€pl Ai/isVwj'); whom he cites re¬ 
peatedly (Schol. ad Apollon, iv. 259, 
306, 324, &c.); but his name is other¬ 
wise unknown, and we have no clue to 
the date at which he lived. He was, 
however, probably a late writer. The 
notion of the bifurcation of the I.-ter 
was unknown to Herodotus: and does 
not appear until a date long subse¬ 
quent. 

^ Not content with this, the jioct 
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addition to the legend was obviously to bring them to the 
dwelling of Circe, whose place of abode had been long regarded 
as fixed on the western coast of Italy, adjoining the Tyrrhenian 
Sea; while her name was so inseparably associated with the 
legend of the Argonauts that it was thought absolutely neces¬ 
sary to represent them as paying her a visit. From thence they 
passed by the promontory of the Sirens, Scylla and Charybdis, 
and the Planctaj or 3Ioving Islands, on their way home; 
touching also at Phaeacia, as well as at Thera, Anaphe, and 
other points which were connected by local legends with the 
tale of the Argonauts. 

It is natural to suppose that these Homeric localities, with 
their accompanying fables, were merely introduced by the 
poets in imitation of the Odyssey, and formed no part of the 
original legend. But there seems much reason to believe that 
there were very early legends connected with the Argonauts 
in the west as well as the east; and it is remarkable that the 
only allusion to the voyage of the far-famed ship Argo that 
is found in Homer is in connection with the dangers of the 
rocks called Planctie, which were connected by the general 
consent of ancient writers with the western part of the Mediter¬ 
ranean, in common with Scylla and Charybdis, and the islands 
of Hlolus and Circe.® It was precisely the conflicting character 
of these two sets of legends, and the necessity of attempting 
to reconcile them, that involved the logographers and poets 
in such hopeless confusion; and led to their adopting such 
strange geograidiical theories for that purpose. They had 
attained just sufficient geographical knowledge to see the 


tells US tliat there was a third arm, 
leading off direct into the Ocean, 
which the Argonauts were on the 
point of following had they not been 
warned in time by Hera (iv. 625-G42). 

^ They are distinctly placed by 
Homer himself (Odyss. iii. 55-72) be¬ 
tween the rocks of the Sirens and 
those of Scylla and Charybdis ; and 
the same view of their position is b\ken 


by Apollonius (iv. 858, 922). Strabo 
also tells us ihat Homer invented the 
Planctae in the western &ea in imitation 
of the Symplegades or Cyancan Rocks 
at the entrance ef the Kuxine. Later 
writers itientified the two, and gave 
the name of rjanctm to the Symplc- 
gades; but this is wholly at variance 
with the Homeric conception. (Hee 
^itzsch s note on the pasaage.) 
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difficulties that arose, ivlien they attempted to combine into 
one narrative stories originally quite unconnected with one 
another, and to give a definite form to what the earliest poets 
and their hearers were contented to leave wholly vague and 
unsubstantial. 

§ 5. It would be a mere waste of time to attempt to extract 
from these different versions of the Argonautic legend, in 
the form which it ultimately assumed, any indications of the 
primitive geograjdiical notions with which it was associated, 
for we are wholly unable to distinguish these from the almost 
equally confused and irrational views, wliich were still current 
among the Alexandrian poets. The earliest writers, so far as 
we know, who treated the subject at any considerable length 
were Eumelus of Corinth, and the author of the poem called 
Naupactica; the former of whom may be assigned to a period 
about B.c. 761-744, while the latter may probably be referred 
to the same century.'* From the very scanty fragments of 
them that are preserved, it is pretty clear that the general 
framework of the fable had already at this period assumed the 
form with which we are familiar; but no geographical details 
are cited from either poet; and the scope of their works, v hich 
was in both cases a genealogical or mytho-historical one, ren¬ 
ders it extremely doubtful whether they troubled themselves to 
relate the voyage in such a manner as would have thrown any 
considerable light upon the subject, even if they had been 
preserved to us. The hypothesis of some modem writers that 
the poem called Argonautica, still extant under the assumed 
name of Orpheus, was really the production of Onomacritus, 
who flourished in the time of the Pisistratids, is wholly destitute 
of support from any ancient authority ; and the work in question 
may safely be assigned, on its own internal evidence, to a period 
not earlier than the second century of the Christian era.® 


‘ See Mure’s Ilistonj of Greek Lite- 1 however, assigns them to a period not 
rature, vol. ii. p. 261, pp. 447-450; I less than a century later, 
and MarckschetiVl, llesiodi Fraijmenta, \ ’ See Note A (p. 28). 

Lips. 1810. pp. 218-223. Mr. Grolc, 
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Of course it is impossible to assert that there may not have 
been some voyage or naval expedition at a very remote period, 
which attained to such a celebrity as to become the nucleus 
around which crystallized so many local and poetical legends; 
and it is difficult to explain on any other hypothesis why the 
original legend should assume a form so totally different from 
all others transmitted to us from the early ages. This is the 
more remarkable because the people to whom the enterprise is 
uniformly ascribed by the poetical traditions, in the form in 
which alone we possess them, is that of the Minyans, a race 
inhabiting Boeotia in very early ages, whose power and wealth 
are attested both by the Homeric poems® and by existing 
remains, but who were certainly not in historical times con¬ 
nected with maritime pursuits or naval enterprise. But it 
may be safely affirmed that, if there ever was a voyage of the 
Argonauts which gave rise to the traditionary tale, it was of a 
comparatively very limited character; and that the idea of 
Colchis and the Phasis was not connected with it till long 
afterwards. It may also be regarded as certain that it was to 
a great extent interwoven with legends and traditions that 
arose after the great extension of Greek navigation and 
commerce in the Euxine, which did not take place till the 
seventh century B.c. But to suppose the original legend to 
have grown up in consequence of these exploring voyages, and 
that the tale of the Argonauts is merely a mythical repre¬ 
sentation of the progress of Greek discovery in the Euxine,’' 
not only takes no account of its inseparable connection with 


' Homer, Iliid, ix. 381, where 
Orchomenus is cited as renowned for 
its wealtli, in the same manner as the 
Egyptian Thebes. He elsewhere (ii. 
511) attaches to it the distinctive 
epithet of “Minyan.” 

' This view has been adopted by 
Humboldt (Cosmos, vol. ii. p. 140, Engl, 
trans.), and by Mr. Edward James 
in Smith’s Dictionary of Ancient Geo¬ 
graphy, art. Bospobvs) ; but to speak of 
the pressing forward of the Hellenic 


race towards the East about twelve cen¬ 
turies before our era appears to me a 
mere anachronism. There is no evi¬ 
dence of any such tendency in this 
quarter until a period at least four 
centuries later; and the only ground 
for assigning it to so early a date is 
the wholly unsupported date affixed by 
the ordinary system of chronology to 
the Argonautic Expedition, considered 
as a historical fact. 
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the Minyans, but is at variance with the fact that we know the 
legend of such a voyage to have been already familiar to the 
Greeks in the age of the Homeric poems, long before either 
the Milesians or Megarians had penetrated into the Euxine. 

All that can be said is, that, as the legendary traditions of 
the Trojan War implied of necessity a state of things in which 
navigation had already become sufficiently familiar among the 
Greeks for them to transport a considerable army across the 
Hiigean to the shores of the Hellespont, so there existed another 
set of traditions, unquestionably also of early date, that pointed 
to some enterprise of a more distinctly naval character, of suffi¬ 
cient importance to be connected with the names of heroes and 
demigods, and to become in like manner the basis upon which 
was accumulated a mass of mythical fictions. 
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NOTE A. 

ARGONAUTICA OF ORPHEUS. 

I SHOULD have been content to leave the consideration of the supposed 
antiquity of the Argonautica, as was done by K. O. Muller and 
Mr. Grote, as a question that had been decided beyond appeal by 
the successive investigations of Schneider, Hermann, and Ukert; 
had it not been for its having been brought forward afresh by 
M. Vivien de St. Martin in his recent work on the historical pro¬ 
gress of Geography.' Admitting that the arguments of the German 
critics, derived from grammatical and metrical details, may be con¬ 
clusive against assigning an early date to the poem in its present 
shape, ho still maintains that it may be merely a rifacciamento of 
an earlier work, and that the poem now extant is in substance the 
same as that of which he ascribes the composition to Onomacritus. 
Two arguments appear to me conclusive against this hypothesis : 
the one, that, as stated in the text, this supposed redaction by 
Onomacritus of a poem on the Argonautic voyage is a pure fiction: 
that is to say, a mere arbitrary hypothesis, assumed without a 
particle of evidence. There is some ancient authority, though 
very vague and indefinite, for Onomacritus having composed 
hymns in the name of Orpheus, or worked up previously existing 
poems of a religious character into a more definite shape ; and it is 
not improbable that the poems current under the name of Orpheus 
in the time of Aristophanes belonged to this class. But there is 
absolutely none for Onomacritus having handled the subject of the 
Argonautics, a poem of a totally dift’erent character.^ Nor, in the 


’ Hiftoire de 2a Geographie et des 
Deenuvertes Geographigues. 8vo. Paris, 
1875. 

^ Suidas, indeed, mentions a certain 
Orpheus of Crotona as having written 
a poem, called Argonautica (s. v) 
And thi.s _Orphru.s is cviilently the 
same who i.s mentioned by another 
grammarian as having been associated 
with Onomacritus in the task of re¬ 


vising the poems of Homer. (Schol. 
ad Plant, cited by Ritschl Die Akx- 
andrinifrhe Billiolheli, p. 4.) He 
therefore flourisht d in the time of the 
Pibistratida. It is singular that more 
use has not been made of this shite- 
nicnt of Suidas (i-aleaf qunntum), by 
the advocates of the early date of the 
Itocui. 
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second place, is there any mention of the existence of any such 
poem before the Alexandrian period, or indeed till long after ; and 
the existing Scholia on Apollonius, which are of uiinsual fulness 
and value, while repeatedly referring to the different ver.>ions of 
the tale found in different authors, never allude to the existence of 
a poem on the subject under the imposing name of Orpheus. This 
consideration alone appears to me conclu.sivo against its being of 
older date than the late Alexandrian period. 

The internal evidence appears tome equally decisive. iM. do St. 
Martin finds in it the primitive simplicity and didactic character 
of the earliest poets. To me it appears, in common with several 
distinguished critics, to have the jejune and prosaic tameness so 
characteristic of the declining Greek poetry of the second and 
third century after the Christian eta. And this character is as 
strongly marked in the conception and mode of treatment of tlio 
subject as in the details of style and diction. For these last I must 
refer my readers to Hermann’s elaborate dissertation, appended to 
his edition of the Orphica; an excellent summary of the whole 
subject, from the critical i^oint of view, is given by Bernhardy in 
his Grituilfiss der Griechischen Literatur (2nd edition, Ilalle, 1850, 
vol. ii. pp. 347-353). 

From the geographical point of view it matters little whether 
the poem is to be ascribed to tlie Alexandrian or to tlic Christian 
period. In either case it is equally woithless, and unworthy of 
careful examination. But the evidence that it is not (as M. de St. 
Jlartin maintains) “ceitainly anterior to llerodotu.'-,” aiipears to 
me overwhelming. The confusion of the writer’s geography, which 
is regarded by M. de St. Martin as arising from his great antiquity, 
bears a striking lesemblance to that found in several of the later 
geographers. It is not merely that he has erroneous ideas, even in 
regard to regions like the north coasts of the ^Fgean; that he 
represents the Araxes, Thermodoii, Phasis, ami ’i'aiuus, as all 
having a common origin ; and that in describing the voyage from 
the Mmotis to the A'oithern Ocean, he jumbles together the names 
of Sc 3 'thian tribes derived from all kinds of souice.s, and enumerates 
the Goloni, Sauromat®, Getas, aud Arima.spians, among the nations 
dwelling around the Pains Masotis, while he traiisfer.s the Tauri, 
noted for their human sacrifices, to the shores of the channel leading 
into the Northern Ocean. But he desetibes the Argonauts as 
pas.sing through a narrow channel into the Ocean, “ which is called 
by the Ily'perborean tribes the Cronian Sea and the Dead Sea.” 
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Both these names were familiar to the geographers and poets of 
later times hut no trace of them is found before the Alexandrian 
period. Here they visit in succession the Macrobians, Cimmerians, 
and the land of Hermionia, where is the mouth of Acheron and the 
descent into the infernal regions: but they are especially warned 
to avoid the island of leme, in order to do which they by great 
exertions double the Sacred Cape, and after twelve days’ voyage 
reach the fir-clad island, sacred to Demeter, where the poet places 
the fable of the Eape of Persephone. Thence in three days they 
come to the island of Circe, after which they pass by the Columns 
of Hercules into the Sardinian Sea. Here we find mentioned the 
customary legends of the Sirens, Charybdis, &c., but mixed up 
with the names of the Latins, Ausonians, and Tyrrhenians, as 
inhabitants of its shores : and the mention of Lilybaeum in Sicily 
is associated with the burning Ailtna, and the fable of Enceladus. 
It is remarkable that the “ far-stretching Alps ” (rawi^Keei ’'AAttci?) 
are mentioned among the ranges of mountains—associated with the 
Ehipman mountains and the Calpian ridge—that overshadowed the 
land of the Cimmerians, and helped to shut out from it the light of 
the sun. Absurd as is this statement, it shows a familiarity with 
the name of the Alps as a great mountain chain, though it was 
certainly unknown as such to the Greeks in the days of Herodotus. 
The mention of leme (or, as it is called in one passage, the lemian 
Islands) is still more decisive. There is no evidence of any know¬ 
ledge of the British Islands among the Greeks before the time of 
Pytheas, while the name of lerne (Ireland) is not mentioned till a 
considerably later period.'* 

Confused and extravagant as are the geographical notions con¬ 
tained in the above narrative, it does not appear to me possible to 
pronounce upon their evidence alone, that the poem cannot belong 
to the Alexandrian period instead of the Eoman Empire. Its 
assignment to the later age must rest upon considerations of stylo 
and language, as well as upon the all-important fact that no allusion 
to its existence is found in any ancient author, or even in any of 
the scholiasts or grammarians down to a very late date. 


= As for instyice to Dionysius Peri- earlv date of the poem, are fully fiiven 
egetes (v. 31-35). whose description of by Ukert (^GtograpJiie der Griechen uml 
this northern ocean bears a close re- Earner, vol, i. part ii.), to whose clabo- 
semhlance to that of the Orphic poet. ' rate di-sertation on the subject I must 
* The geographical arguments refer my readers, 
against the authenticity, or supposed 
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Section 1. —General Views. 

§ 1. We may now proceed to consider the notions of geo¬ 
graphy entertained by the Greeks, at the earliest period when 
they can be regarded as possessing any real geographical 
notions at all. In this investigation our principal—indeed, it 
may be said our sole—source of information is to be found in 
the Homeric Poems. Whatever opinion may be entertained as 
to the date or mode of composition of the Iliad and Odyssey— 
whether we regard them as the work of one author or of several 
—it is certain that they represent to us the ideas and senti¬ 
ments of a very early age; and we shall find as we proceed in 
our inquiries this character of antiquity and primitive sim¬ 
plicity attested not less strongly by the nature and limits of 
the geographical knowledge which they display, than by their 
evidence as to the manners, arts, and institutions of the heroic 
ages which they describe.^ 

In attempting to represent to ourselves, and to retrace as 
far as possible, the dim and vague outlines of the geographical 
picture that floated before the mind of the poet, and that may 
have been present more or less distinctly to those of his 
hearers, it might naturally have been thought that we should 
be materially assisted by the labours of the numerous com¬ 
mentators and interpreters who devoted themselves in ancient 
times to the elucidation of his ideas on this as well as on other 
subjects. But so far from this being the case, it will be found 


' See Note A, p. 75. 
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that great part of the difficulties which surround the inquiry 
have arisen from these very commentaries, embodying, as they 
do, traditional interpretations of the Homeric legends, derived 
from a much earlier period, but of the origin or authority of 
which we have no knowledge whatever. There were not 
indeed wanting during the Alexandrian period some writers 
who had the boldness to assail the conclusions thus generally 
received, and dispute the accuracy of the traditional attribu¬ 
tions ; ^ but they appear to have found few followers, and the 
great authority of Strabo—a writer who in many other respects 
possessed a real insight into scientific geography—was unfor¬ 
tunately thrown into the opposite scale, and tended, to an 
extent that can hardly be overrated, to consolidate the fabric 
of the system which he found established in his time. Yet it 
will be found on examination that that system rests on no 
substantial foundation, and is in many instances opposed to 
the most simple and natural interpretation of the poet’s 
meaning. 

It is only quite in recent times that modern writers have 
shaken themselves clear of that blind reverence for the 
opinions of the ancients which led men to accept without 
hesitation the conclusions of Strabo or Pliny, and receive as 
established truths the interpretations that had been put upon 
the ideas of the poet by traditions of much later date, or by 
the attempts of rationali/ang critics to bring them into accord¬ 
ance with the known facts of geography. The simple and 
vague ideas of Homer have been disfigured and disguised by 
the desire to reconcile them with the scientific knowledge 
of after ages, and to adapt them to a system of which neither 
the poet nor his contemporaries had the slightest concej)tion.^ 


" The most prominent among tin se 
Wii3 Eratosthenes, to whose opinions 
on tlie subject we shall repeatedly have 
to refer. His views were also ailoptc il 
by Apnllodnrus, and to some extent at | 
least by Uemetiius of Scepsis. 

’ Crated, the celebrated grammarian 


and Homeric commentator, who was a 
contemporary of Aristaicnu.s, was con¬ 
spicuous by bid attempts at tins kind 
of interpiotati''ll .see 8tral)o, i. pp. 
.1, •». .ol, ttc tor which be is justly 
Improved by Geminus. (Ehm. Abtron. 
e. ij.; 
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Hence in all inquiries into the Homeric geography, it is above 
all things necessary to divest ourselves of all these subsequent 
additions, and to confine our attention as entirely as possible 
to the words of the poet himself, and the conclusions that may 
be legitimately drawn from his own language.^ 

§ 2. There can be no doubt that Homer, in common with all 
his successors down to the time of Hecataeus, believed the earth 
to be a plane, of circular form, surrounded on all sides by the 
Ocean, which they conceived, not as a sea, but as a vast 
continuous stream, for ever flowing round and round the 
earth.® The vault of heaven, which he terms “brazen” or 
“ of iron,” epithets used to denote its solidity, he conceived as 
a solid concave surface, like the “firmament” of tlie Jews, of 
equal extent with the earth so as to rest on it on all sides.® 
But at the same time he seems to have supposed it to stand in 
need of some additional support, and therefore to rest upon 
tall pillars “which keep the heaven and the earth asunder.”^ 
These pillars are in the charge of Atlas, but it is not stated 
that Atlas himself supi>orted the heavens, according to the 
notion prevalent in later times, and adopted by almost all 
subsequent poets. Nor is there the slightest indication of the 
situation of these mighty pillars; or anything whatever to 


^ It is one of the p;reat merits of two 
of the leailiiig writers on tins subject, 
Vblcker and Ukert. that they liave 
adhered steadf.istly to this system. 
Mr. Gladstone has adopted the same 
line: and 1 cordially assent to his 
remarks upon the course to be pursued 
in the investigation {llumer (lud the 
Houitric Age. vol. iii. jip. 202-205'), 
widely as I differ Irom him in inspect 
to the results. 

® See Note B, p. 75. 

^ This IS distinctly staled by Hesiod 
{Theogon. vv. 120-7). 

I’ata TOL TrpuiTor fAev eytirnro Ttroi' tavTiJ, 
Oupavbi’ a'j'Tep6ti'9’, it a^xti' irept 7vavTa*:aAi'7770«. 

TlitTC* is no passage iu Iloimr where 
the conception is with equal 

distinctness ; but his expressions all 


agree with it, and it was undoubtedly 
the idea entertuined by the Greiks 
down to a much later period. 


' . . • T€ Ktovai; avrbs 

^curpd^, at yatdi' re ical 


Ovpaubv aftc^t; 
Od\ SS. 1 54. 


That the sense given in the text is 
the true meaning of a,u^ts- I 

feel no doulit, notwitiistiuuliiig the 
dirtereiit interpretati'in pioposcd by 
some of tlie eoinnu-ntutors: and it 
sei'ins nio-t natural to trau&hUe in 
the tir&t line “keeps” or “ gu.irdh." 
The idea that Atlas liimstlf held and 
siijiportfd the columns scums to have 
ari>en from a dusire to explain tlie 
passage in accordance with the myth 
as generally received in later times 
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connect them with the mountain chain in the distant regions 
of the west, to wliich the name was applied by the Greeks of 
later ages. The statement appears, so far as Homer is con¬ 
cerned, as a purely mythological fiction, which has nothing to 
do with geography. 

§ 3. It is repeatedly stated in the Homeric poems that the sun 
rose out of the Ocean stream, and again sank into the same at 
its setting.® How it was carried back to the point from which 
it was to start afresh on its course it is probable that no one in 
his day ever troubled himself to inquire. It is certain that no 
trace is found of the absurd inventions by which later poets 
and meteorologers endeavoured to overcome this difficulty.® 
The stars also are represented as following the same course 
and bathing every day in the waters of the Ocean. There 
was however one exception. Even the rudest observers could 
hardly gaze on the beautiful starry skies of Greece without 
noticing that there was one conspicuous group of stars—the 
constellation of the Great Bear—which never set, but, in the 
words of Homer, “keeps turning round in the same place, 
and alone has no share in the baths of Ocean.” * Besides the 
Great Bear—which was already known by the two names of 
“ the Bear ” and “ the Waggon ”—Homer mentions other con- 


S Iliad, vii. 421-423 ; viii. 485 ; : 
xviii. 240 ; Odyssey, xix. 433, &c. \ 

It was preceded by the Dawn ' 

■which in like manner “ arose from j 
the streams of Ocean, to give liglit | 
to immortals and to men.*’ — Iliad, . 
xix. 1. I 

* It is dithcnlt to believe that the 
&t iry of the Sun being carried back ] 
along the Ocean stream, reclining in a I 
golden bowl, which is found not only j 
in Mimnermns, but even in Stesichorus, | 
and the logographer Pherecydes (,ip. i 
Athcnaiuin, xi. p. 4G9-70), could ever , 
Inve been regal ded as anything more ■ 
than a mythological fiction. But the [ 
earlier meteor logers, according to | 
Aristotle, got over the ditliculty by 
supposing that the sun travelled lound 
in the night by the north to the east, 


but that its course was not visible, on 
account of the elevation of the northern 
parts of the earth. (Arist. Mcteorol. 
ii. 1, § 16.) 

* ’ApKTor d\ rtv Kal afia^ay eiriVATjcrtv icaAc- 
oytrip, 

ijr' avTou <rTpf<^€Tai, Kal t’ ’npuuya SoKevci, 
6' dfj.fj.op6i ean A^oeTpwy 'IlKeayoio. 

Ody^8. V. 273-275. 

The same three lines occur also in the 
Iliad (xviii. I87-481)). It is to be 
ohaeived that in the Odyssey (?.c.) 
Ulysses is represented as steering by 
watcidng the Bear (i.e. the Great Bear). 
It would appear, therefore, that the 
refinement of steering by the Little 
Bear, or Pole 8tar, wliich is ascribed 
to the Phoenicians, was not yet familiar 
to the Greeks in the days of Homer, or 
at least was not yet known to the poet. 
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stellations; “ the late-setting Bootes,” and “ the Pleiades, and 
the Hyades and the mighty Orion; but it would he absurd 
to suppose that because those are all that he notices by name, 
they were the only ones with which he was acquainted. Indeed 
the mention of so obscure a group as the Hyades sufficiently 
shows that the nomenclature of the stars was in his time pretty 
well advanced. The only single star that he notices is the 
dog-star, with the baleful influence of which he was familiar, 
as well as with its peculiar brightness.* 

§ 4. We do not find in the Homeric poems any distinctive 
terms for the cardinal points, or four quarters of the heavens, as 
such: that is to say, he has no words answering to the simple 
terms, North, South, East, and West. He indeed repeatedly 
contrasts the two latter—which must always have been clearly 
marked by the course of the sun—designating the one as “ to¬ 
wards the dawn and the Sun;” the other as “Darkness”—on 
account of the setting sun being immediately followed by dark- 
ness.‘‘ But his use of the terms is, as might bo cx])ected of a 
poet, especially in a rude age, somewhat vague and general, 
and this has actually led several writers, both in ancient and 
modern times, to dispute the signification of the terms, and to 
maintain that by tlie quarter or region of darkness Homer 
meant the north; and the south by that of the sun ; a theory 
which is at once met by the unanswerable objection that it 
takes no account of the mention of the Dawn, which is in 
these phrases invariably associated with that of the Sun.* The 

^ nAT)ia 5 a 96 ’‘Ya 5 a?Tf,T 6 Te (T^eVos'Cptwro?, - thc ottier, 83 OppOS 6 d to it. irpis 
Iliad, xviii. 436. ^otpoy, or irorl ^6(poy T]ep6^yTa (Iliad, 

Compare Odyssey, v. 272. xii. 239; Odyssey, xiii. 210, &c.) 

’ He calls it “ the dof; of Orion ” ^ This p.irado.x was put forward in 

(Iliad, xxii. 29). It had appareutly ancient tunes by Strabo ' x. p. 455;, 
not yet aciiuired the distinctive api)el- and apparently before him by Ephorus 
lation of Sirius, i.e. “the buriiiu!:,” (ap. iStrab. i. p. SI), It has in modern 

which is already found in Hesiod {i)p. times been adopted i>y^ \ Oss, who made 

ci Dt. V. 1)07). The airrl/p oTrcvpivus it tiie found.ition of his whole .system 
mentioued in v. 5 is sup|)Osed hy bume of Homeric ireo^r.qihy; but is, in my 

commentators to bo Areturus, but it is opinion, fully rLfntcd by Viilcker 

more probable that here also Sirius is {Jlnmrri<cliv Gmijmphiy, jip. 42-46), 
me.int. and has been "enerally rejected by the 

< The one is always irphs rjii t’ T)i\i6v most recent imiuirtrs (Ukert, Nitzscli, 
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question could not have arisen, but for the absence of any 
corresponding terms to designate the North and South. 

The expressions employed by Homer to distinguish what we 
should term the quarters of the heavens, are almost always 
derived from the winds, the names of which must have been 
from the earliest ages familiar to the Greeks as a seafaring 
people. Of these he knew' only four, which he describes as 
opposed to one another in pairs, and which may fairly be 
taken as representing in a general way the four cardinal points 
of tlie compass.® Boreas, the north wind, blowing from Thrace, 
assumes in Homer the same prominent position that it does at 
the present day to all navigators of the iEgean. It was the 
bringer of fine weather and a clear sky, but nevertheless a 
strong and violent wind “that rolled mighty waves.”’ Notus, 
the south wind, which was directly opposed to it, was a 
stormy wind, bringing sudden squalls dangerous to navi¬ 
gators. Zephyrus, the west wind, was dreaded on the same 
account, and is repeatedly represented as a stormy wind;® 
while Ennis, the east wind, is but seldom mentioned, and 
bears a subordinate part: very different from .what it would 
have done, had the poet lived in England. 

§ 5. Homer abounds in deseriidions and descriptive ejuthets 
of the sea, from which a large part of his similes are taken. No 


Bnchliolz, Ac.). Mr. Glatlstone, after 
poiiitin.s out the true raeiiniii;^ of the 
lilirubes, ami justly adding that they 
must at the same time be rtceived with 
a certain amount ot vaguenes.'i. proceeds 
to arame as if they are to be taken 
definiti hj as corresiionding to north-vest 
and south-east (vol. lii. p. 2btj), a pro¬ 
position for which I cannot see the 
slighte.'t foundation, though he tlieuce- 
forth relies on it as an c.-.labbshed fict. 
The deiiation from the eclij.tic, to 
which lie appeals (even if its iulliiciiee 
be admitti d), would of course* give an 
equal amount of variation in each 
direction, to the -outh as well as to the 
north, of the equinoctial line of sunset 
and .sunrise. 

® Note C, p. 77. 


7 


iea\ BopcTjs al6pri-y€i/fTT}7, fie-ya Kvna kvXLv- 


Odysfif'V, V 2'^6. 


But it was generally associated with 
hue weather and a clear sky (whence 
j the epithets aldpr^y^i/ys and al6p7}y€~ 
i^eTTjs), and IS descrihed in a remarkable 
parsage in the Odv.-'sey as “brtaking 
! down before it’* the waves that had 


I been raised by the other wiinls— 


' «p<r€ 6 crrl KpaiTTi/hv Boptiji’, irpo 6e Nupar 
' V 385. 

' a fact familinr to all wlio have had 
, much e\[terit-Tice either of the .cBgean 
, or Mcditcri.ini an. But as coming 
fr-’iu ihe north it wa.s naturally the 
wind that bruu'zht I’rost and snow 
j (Iliad, xix. h,)8 : Odyssey, xiv. 47;)\ 

I ** See e.ipecially tlie passage in the 
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poet has ever equalled him in the knowledge he shows of its 
varied moods and aspects, with which every Greek was neces¬ 
sarily familiar. But he affords us scarcely any geographical 
statements concerning it. He never applies the name of 
Hilgean, so well known to the later Greeks, to the sea between 
Greece and Asia: for which he had no distinctive aiipellation, 
for the same reason that the Greeks in later ages had none for 
the Mediterranean : it was “ the sea,” the sea v liich everybody 
knew, and had he wanted to distinguish it, he would doubtless 
have called it in like manner “ our sea.” But in two ])assages 
he designates smaller portions of it by the local names of the 
Thracian Sea and the Icarian Sea: and other such appellations 
were doubtless in use in his time. Hence he speaks of “ every 
sea,” as if there were many such, and tells us that all seas, as 
well as all rivers, were the offsiiring of Ocean, which was indeed 
the source of all the waters on the earth, even fountains and 
wells.® But the distinction between the mighty river of 
Ocean, and the sea which was enclosed within it, is through¬ 
out clearly maintained. The idea of the Ocean as an outer 
sea, separated from, but communicating with, the inner sea, 
Avas Avholly foreign to the mind of Homer, and many of the 
difficulties and errors of his commentators have arisen from 
their attempting to introduce into the Homeric geography 
this conception of the Ocean, as it was fomiliar to their own 
minds.^ 

It must be added that no indication is found in Homer of 
any knowledge of the Euxine as a separate sea. He was of 
course familiar with the Hellespont, from its proximity to 
Troy, and must have known that beyond that narrow strait 


Odyssey (xii. 288-200) wliere the 
Notus and Zejiliyrus aie spoken of as 
raising: sudden siiualls and gales such 
as were the cau.se of shipwrecks. 
Again in the same book (v. 4()8) there 
conies on suddenly “a shrilly west 
wind with a violent squall,” K(K\r)-yws 
Zfcjiupos. pL€yd\7] (ri'V Kai^airt Ouuy. It 
is only in describing the Elysian Fields i 


that the Zephyrus blowing from the 
Ocean is represented as a gentle cooling 
breeze (Odjssey, iv. 508). 

* Pa0i’ppeiTao P-eyct ’fixearmo. 

tf oi/Jrcp Trat’T€9 n'OTajuui, xat rracra (^aXaerca, 
Kal iratrai KpTjyai, Ka\ c^petara ^^aKpa. 
vaov<Tiv. 

Iliiul, xxi. 195-197. 

’ This difficulty was apparently en- 
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there was again a broad open sea—the Propontis or Sea of 
Marmora—but there is nothing to show that he had any 
knowledge of the Bosphorus, or of the far more extensive sea 
beyond.^ He supposed the Achelous to be the greatest of 
rivers, which sufficiently shows that not even any obscure 
rumour had reached him of such mighty streams as the Ister 
and Borysthenes. 

§ 6. It is hardly necessary to mention that the primitive geo¬ 
graphy of the Homeric times knew nothing of a division of 
the world into three continents; and that the names of Europe, 
Asia and Africa, in this sense, were wholly unknown to the 
poet. He indeed mentions the name of Libya (as Africa was 
always called by the Greeks) as that of a particular region 
of great fertility, doubtless referring to the country west of 
Egypt which always continued to be known by this special 
desisnation. But he never mentions the name of Asia, even 
as that of a country: and though he speaks of the Asian 
meadows on the banks of the Cayster, this was evidently a 
mere local appellation.® The name of Europe does not occur 
in the poems at all.'* 


countered by the Alexandrian critics : 
wlio, like Eratosthenes, ti.aiistVrred the ; 
wanderings of Ulysses to the outer j 
Ocean, while they still retained the iilea j 
of the Ocean, such a.s it wa.s known to ■ 
them, instead of the deep, gently flow¬ 
ing, stream that Homer descrilees, 
encircling the whole world, earth, and 
sea alike. 

^ He was, indeed, acquainted with 
the river Sangarius which flows into 
the Euxinc (Iliad, iii. 1S7: xvi. 7IU), 
but only as a river of Plirygia, and 
there is no reason to suppose that he 
knew anything of its real outflow, or 
of any di.stinction between the Pro¬ 
pontis and the Euxine. He knew 


generally that there was sea somewhere 
to the north, and that was all. 

^ ’Aertw CP Aci/xbipi, Kavorptou afj.4>i pe^Opa. 

lliud, II 4bl. 

■* It is first found in the Homeric 
Hymn to the Pythian Apollo (v. 73, 
112 ), "which is probably at lea-^t two 
centuries later than the Iliad or 
Odyssey. But even there the name 
of ZifpwicT] is Used only to designate 
continental Greece^ in contradistinction 
to the Peloponnese an<l the Islands. 
Its extension to the continent gene¬ 
rally was i>robably of much later ilate, 
thoiigli it was, as we know, already 
well established in the time of He- 
cataius. 
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Section 2. — Geography of the Iliad. 

§ 1. In proceeding to investigate the local geography of the 
Homeric Poems, and to point out the extent and character of 
the knowledge which they really display of dift’erent seas and 
lands, we may safely start from the principle which was long 
ago laid down by Eratosthenes, that the poet was well 
acquainted with the regions near at hand, but ignorant of 
those afar off.® This conclusion indeed ap])ears at llrst so 
obvious, or rather so self-evident, that it is difficult to snpjiose 
it could ever have been contested: and it is strange to lind it 
rejected with scorn by such writers as Strabo and Polybius. 
But the reverence for the supposed authority of Homer, which 
had arisen into a kind of blind superstition among the later 
Greeks, led them to regard with indignation any attem])t to 
curtail the domain of knowledge attributed to him. He was 
the father of geography as well as of history, and it was held 
to be equally heretical to dispute his statement as to a sup¬ 
posed geographical fact, as to deny the reality of the Trojan 
AVar, or to doubt the personal existence of Ajax or Patroclus. 

At the same time, strangely enough, this unquestioning 
belief in the accuracy of the poet was coupled with an equally 
ready admission of the popular legends which identified the 
localities described in the Odyssey with certain definite spots 
that had become familiar to Greek colonists and navigators in 
later times. How these attributions had at first arisen, we are 
in most cases utterly unable to divine; but, once established, 
they maintained their ground with a singular tenacity, even 
where they were in pal})ablo contradiction with the statements 
of the poet himself. Thus the abode of Hiolus was considered 
as fixed beyond dispute in one of the Lipari, or, as they were 
called by the ancients, tlie .Eolian Islands, though Ldy.sscs is 


® Erato.-theiies ap. Strab. i. p. 18, 
vii. p. : tVaipe? ya^ ^Y^paroa^^vovs 
aTTOtpatriv, on tpTjcrli' iK^^vos kcll Ofirjpov 
Kal Toils &\\ovs Toiis TraXatous ra p.tv 


t 'YWr\viKa etSfVot, tUv Se iroppio tcoW^v 
I ^Tfipiay. Tills j>riip‘“iplt.‘ aau^ 

' atloptcd by Apollodorus, AAhicii excites 
j the iudi^natioii of !Strabo. 
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described as sailing from thence with a west wind in a direct 
course to Ithaca.® Such a course was obviously impossible, 
unless we suppose him to have sailed right across the 
mountains of Calabria, or frankly admit that Homer was 
unaware of the existence of any such obstacle. 

We are met by no such difficulties nearer home; and as long 
as our attention is confined to the shores of the Hlgean Sea, 
and the countries that immediately adjoin it, we find the poet 
generally well informed, and we have sometimes clear evidence 
of accurate personal observation. It is only when we wander 
beyond this limited range, that we begin to meet with contra¬ 
dictions and absurdities, and statements bearing the stamp 
either of vague ignorance, or of palpable poetic fiction. The 
distinction thus established between nhat have been well 
called the Inner and the Outer Geography of Homer, coincides 
nearly, though not entirely, with that of the two poems. As 
the action of the Iliad is confined within the limits of the 
inner circle, and the nations represented as engaging in 
conflicts on the plains of Troy are the inhabitants only of the 
regions bordering on the Hlgean, the allusions to anything 
beyond those limits are few and incidental, and it nill be 
found convenient to take the geography of the Iliad in the 
first instance by itself, as representing the more definite 
portion of what was known to the Greeks in these early days, 
before entering on the wider field of the unknown regions 
opened out to us in the Odyssey. But in adopting this 
division of the subject, I desire not to be understood as resting 
it upon any other basis than convenience, or adopting the 
opinion of those w'ho w''ould assign the Iliad and Odyssey to 
different authors, and even consider them as separated by a 
considerable interval of time. So far as geographical evidence 
goes, I can see nothing to necessitate or to warrant such a 
separation.’ 


® Odyssey, x. 25-30. 

’ The treatises that have been 
written in modern tunes on the geo¬ 


graphy of Homer, e.'-pecially tliat of 
the Ody^sey, are so nunn mus as to 
form almost a literature in themselves. 
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§ 2. The most prominent place in the geography of the 
Iliad must undoubtedly be assigned to the Catalogue of the 
Shij». as it is commonly called, though it would certainly be 
more accurately termed the Catalogue of the Forces, with the 
names of the leaders under whom the several contingents 
were arrayed. Such an enumeration naturally gave occasion 
to the 2 >oet to show his accurate and minute acquaintance 
with the divisions of the population, such as they existed, or 
as he su 2 )posed them to exist, at the time of the Trojan War, 
as well as with the names of the cities and towns that they 
possessed; and as the reverence for the name of Homer conti¬ 
nually increased, this Catalogue gradually came to be invested 
with a kind of official authority. At the same time this very 
cause afforded great inducement to interpolation, for which 
the peculiar character of this part of the poem presented the 
greatest facilities.® But while it cannot be denied that such 
interpolations may have been introduced—perhaps even to a 
considerable extent—two considerations ajipoar to prove that 
the Catalogue in its present state is substantially the work of 
a very early period. The one of these is the close agreement 
of the names and attributes of the leaders and chiefs enume- 


It may suffice to refer to those of 
Ukert (Jitmerliuiujen Uhtr llonitr $ 
Geof}raphie, Svo. Weimar, 1814, auJ 
in his Geuyrajihie der Gruchmi u. 
Bomer^ vol. i. pp. 13-33); Volcker 
{Uher Hoinerische Geographic und 
Weltkunde, Hanuver, 1830). and to 
the valuable notes of Xitz&ch on tiie 
Odyssey {Amnerhnmp n zu Homrr^s 
Odystice, 3 vols. 8vo. Hanover. 183ti—lU; . 
as \\(‘ll as the more recent mve''tig.iti<»ns j 
of Hr. Buchholz. {iJie Jlontti ischen \ 
}i>alicn. Svo. I.cipzie:, 1S71. vol, i.J j 
The subject has been reopened in this | 
country by Mr. (Ila<l>toue (in his 
Homer and the Homeric vol. iii. 

]);>. 24‘J-3i;5), who.'^e \iew3 thli* r more 
widely from those of all pr. \ious in¬ 
quirers tlian any other. Their unten¬ 
able character has in my upinion been | 
fully shown in an able article in the < 
Hdinburijh Review (tor Detjber, ISoS), ' 


j which I have reason to know to have 
I been written by the late Mr. Herman 
I Merivale. The reviewer, lujwever, 

I wliilo successfully combating the novel 
I theories of Mr. (iladstone, lias gone 
i much further than I am di.'^p(\'.t.d to 
I filiovv him ill support of the tiatlitionary 
gVstem, as l.anelal down to us fioiu 
the comnientutors and geograjdiers of 
antiquity. 

® A well-known instance ef this is 
mentioned by t^trabo (ix. 1, p. 394 . in 
regard to tlic two Iiiks desciibing the 
couiiugeiit of Ajax; 

Ata? 6’ €ic —oAa^Act'O^ ayei’ SvOicatfexa nja?, 

<rTr}0€ 6’ ayiiii', tt'* A^ijratwi' tOTairo <i)aAayye9. 

where the .second line was asserted 
by the Slegarie.iis to have been fabri- 
cateil t.y the Athenians in snppnrt 
(if their pretensions to the island of 
tia’.aniis. 
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rated, uitli the subsequent notices of them scattered through 
the Iliad: the other is the fact that in the enumeration of 
the towns from which they came, we find the names of obscure 
places which had dwindled into insignificance, or whose very 
sites were unknown in later days, freely intermingled with 
those of illustrious cities, whose names were familiar to all.* 
A considerable portion of Strabo’s geographical description of 
Greece is taken up with investigating cases such as these, or 
explaining topographical difficulties, which could not have 
arisen unless the state of things described by the poet had 
been separated by a considerable interval from the historical 
period of Greece. 

As might well have been expected, the Catalogue contains 
very little geographical information, properly so called: it is 
a mere enumeration of names and places, with but rarely any 
reference to their geographical position, beyond what is im¬ 
plied' by their being included in a given nationality.^ But 
that by which it is esjiecially characterized is the number and 
variety of the epithets applied to the different towns enume¬ 
rated: epithets sometimes of an ordinary character, and fre¬ 
quently repeated; in others singularly distinctive and appro- 
l^riate. Such are the terms of “ well-walled ” (or more literally 
“wally”), applied to Tiryns;^ of “abounding in doves,” to 
Thisbe, in Boeotia; ^ and the “ hollow Lacedaemon cleft with 


® Thus Straho himself says in regard 
to Laconia: rary 5’ fiAAwr raj*/ v7ri> rov 
TTOiriTov KaTuvoiJ.a(TfLevwv to ^ey 
Tat, rSiy 5’ AsiTrsTat, ra 5e fifrwy6- 
fiaa-rai ; while he admits that some 
could not be pointed out at all (ouSapou 
SfiKyuffBai tpa<n)f viii. 5, p. 364. 

' Sometimes, however, the poet adds 
a few words indicating the position of 
a town with reference to a mountain 
or river. Thus he describes Liloea as ' 
situated at the sources of the Cepbissus 
(ii. 523), Tarphe and Cronium on the 
banks of the Boagrius (ib. 533), Flier* 
by the lake Bmbeis (ih. 711), and the 
Maguesiaiis as dwelling aronnil the 
Penuus and the wooded Pelion (ib. 757). 


TipvvBd Tc Tfij^ioerTiTav, 

Iliad, li. 559. 

The only other city to which the 
same epithet is apjilied, is Gortyiia in 
Crete (ib. 646), where, however, there 
are no remains of Cyclopoan wails. 

* no^VTp-qpmvd tc ©tV/Sijp, 

Jliad, ii. 502. 

The abundance of wild pigeons in tlie 
rocks of this locality i.s attested both 
by Colonel Leake (NoHhern G 
vol. ii. p. 507; and Sir Thomas 4Vyse 
(Inipresnioim of Greece, p. 85), as w'ell 
as by Stral >'). The game epithet is 
applied to Messe in Lacenia (v. 582), 
but the exact locality is in this instance 
uncertain. 
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glens; ” * a description which, from its recurrence in the 
Odyssey, was probably become one in general use. Indeed 
it may always be doubtful whether the distinguishing epithets 
that we find in Homer were selected by himself, or had already 
become traditional from their employment by earlier poets.® 
Be this as it may, we must take the case as it stands. It is 
impossible for us now to determine how far the Homeric 
Catalogue was based upon previously existing materials, as 
well as to what extent it may have been interpolated in later 
ages. If we cannot accept its authority with the blind defe¬ 
rence shown hy the later Greeks, we must receive it as a 
document of the highest interest from its antiquity, but which 
it is impossible for us to criticize or dissect, from the total 
absence of the requisite materials. 

§ 3. Of a very different character from the Catalogue of 
the Greek forces, is that of the Trojans which follows it, and 
which has very much the appearance of being a subsequent 
addition to the poem. Its meagre and jejune treatment of 
the subject presents a striking contrast to the fulness and 
richness of the Greek Catalogue, and it is as inferior to the 
latter in geographical interest as in poetic merit. But it was 
universally admitted in ancient times as an integral part of 
the Iliad; so much so, indeed, as to be made the subject 
of an elaborate commentary by Demetrius of Scepsis, a work 
extending to not less than thirty books.® We must, therefore, 

^ ;cotA»jt' AaxeSat'^ova KT]Tuit<x<rav. j Buch as must have preceded the Iliad 

Jliad, ii. 5S1. I or the Odyssey. 

The signification of this last epithet, : * Stralpo not unnaturally expresses 

which occurs both in the Iliad and | his wonder at the diffus'eness of a 
Odvssey (iv. 1), but only as applied j writer who devoted thirty books to a 
to Lacedmmon, would be uncertain, | commentary on little moie than sixty 
but for the very peculiar character of j lines of Homer (xiii. 1, p. C03). But 
the scenery there, which (as Mr. W. G. ' from the quotations preserved to us it 
Chirk Justly observes, Felopovnesus, p. I is evident that it comprised much 
loG) at once helps one to the mean- ; valuable matter; and Demetrius sp¬ 
in" of the word. I pears to have been one of the writers 

* This is su""csted by Mr. Clark | who shared in those more sceptical 
(Ibid. p. 2I0)°°and appears to me ; views regarding the Homeric geo- 
almost ceitain. Such an liabitual ap- i graphy, which were viewed with so 
plication of distinguishing epithets is | much disfavour by Strabo himself, 
charactciistic of all early ballad poetry, I 
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be content to include this also in our estimate of the Homeric 
geography, though not without a passing protest.’' 

§ 4. The most interesting question, in a geographical point of 
view, that arises from the two Catalogues is, the extent of the 
knowledge which they evince of the countries adjoining the 
iEgean, for all that is comprised within their limits may be 
assumed to have been well known to the poet. It cannot, on 
the other hand, be affirmed that all beyond these limits was 
unknown, or at least imperfectly known, though we shall find 
reason to believe that his real knowledge extended but little 
farther. The description in the Catalogue extends over all 
continental Greece, including the Peloponnese and Thessaly, 
but excluding Epirus and Acarnania. It comprises, more¬ 
over, the islands on the west, opposite to Elis, Cephallcnia, 
Ithaca, and Zacynthus, as well as Dulichium and the Echi- 
nades nearer to the mainland; and all the islands in the south 
of the .^Egean—not only the important islands of Crete and 
lihodes, but Carpathus, Cos, and even such insignificant islets 
as Casos, Syme, Nisyros, and the Calydna)—being distinctly 
mentioned by name. On the other hand, none of those which 
might be thought especially the Greek islands, viz. the 
Cyclades, and those ct)nnected with them, are mentioned as 
sending a contingent to the Greek forces, though it cannot be 
doubted that Homer was well acquainted with them.® In like 
manner we know that he was familiar uith those near the 
coast of Thrace, Eemnos, Imbros, and Samothrace,® as well as 


^ It is a stroH" argument againibt 
the authenticity nt this }>ortion of the 
poem, that the Cijjnin of Sui!?inus, a 
'work which seems to liave been coni- 
possetl with ojiecial reference* to the 
IIia‘1, cniitained also a cataln«^ue of 
the Troj.in forces ; a strangely inapjuo- 
priate addition, if the one now extant 
was then found in tlie IUa<l. fWelcker, 
Der hpi-^rhe Cydns, vol. ii. p. 508; 
Miiro’s Ilmtory of Grttli Literdture, 
vol. ii. p. 281.) 

* Xo allusion is found in the Iliad 
to the island of Delos aud its celebrated 


sanctuary. But it is incidentally rc- 
I ferre(l to in the Odyssey (vi. ir.2), 
j and its non-necurrenee in the Iliad 
! may well be accidental. 

® It is scarcely necessary to refer to 
the weU-k[iown pa-^siige in Mr. King- 
lakes hothen^ in wliich he points out 
the accuratek"’ycd 
hy Iloiiier in ‘ ■ ■ «« ■ ■ ■ as 

the point from whence Xeptuue looked 
<Iown upon tlie plains of Troy ; an idea 
wholly at variance with the natural 
luesuinption from its position on a 
map. 
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with the great mountain promontory of Athos. If we now 
take up the Trojan Catalogue we shall find it describing in 
detail only the Troad and its immediate neighbourhood, but 
enumerating also contingents from the opposite coasts of 
Thrace, including the Paeonians from the banks of the Axius, 
a stream which the poet describes as “ the fairest that flows 
dpon the earth.” ^ The auxiliary forces from the Asiatic side 
were naturally more numerous: these were the Ulysians, 
Phrygians, Maonians—whose site in Lydia is marked by the 
Gygaean Lake and Mount Tmolus—the Carians, with whom are 
associated “ the streams of Ma;ander and the lofty summits of 
Mycale” and the Lycians, who came “from the far Lycia and 
the banks of the eddying Xanthus.” These were the farthest 
people to the south. To the north we find mention of tlio 
Paphlagonians, occupying apparently the same region as in 
historical times; and beyond these the Halizones “ from 
Alybe afar, where is the birthplace of silver.” ^ Whether 
these were the same people subsecpieiitly known as the Cha- 
lybes, was a point much dis}»uted among ancient authors: at 
all events we must clearly place them to the east of the 
Paphlagonians, and may therefore safely assume that Homer 
(or, at least, the author of the Trojan Catalogue) uas ac¬ 
quainted by name with the nations on the south coast of the 
Euxine as far as the Halys, though the name of that river 
does not occur in the poems. 

§ 5. But if the limited area thus circumscribed may be taken 
as including all, or nearly all, of which the poet of the Iliad 
can be shown to have had any definite knowledge, there are 
not wanting indications that jioint to an acipiaintance, how¬ 
ever vague, uith far more di.stant regions. And the very fact 
that these notices are for the most part merely incidental. 


* ov KaWLOTOy vSjjp ^TTiKlSi arai nlay. H, f'Ct* xii, |ijl. ,)49 TllC 

Iliad, ii faO. nanieofthc >Iulizont‘n hiul Hi-appcaied 

^ TTjXoOfv ’AAu^/j?, odev apyvpov t<7Tt ill IfttcF it !■' t'lUlul ill 

y€v^d\r} in llif* Iliad (v. sn that 

Hud. does not ro't only on the diihious 

For the discussions raised concerning authority of the Trojan C.italogue. 
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points the more strongly to their being notions already 
familiar to the poet himself, and which he might conceive to 
be equally well known to his hearers. One of the most 
remarkable of these passages is that in which he describes 
Zeus as turning away his eyes from the battles before Troy 
to gaze on “ the land of the horse-loving Thracians and the 
close-fighting Mysians, and the noble Hippemolgi, who live on 
milk alone, and the Abii, the most virtuous of mankind.” ^ It 
is a question that has been much disputed, and that cannot be 
decided, whether the terms Hippemolgi, “ milkers of mares; ” 
Glactophagi, “feeders on milk;” and Abii, “men without 
property,”^ are used by the poet as proper names, or only as 
descriptive adjectives,® but in any case it is clear that the 
poet was vaguely acquainted by hearsay with the fact that 
beyond the mountains of Thrace were to be found extensive 
plains, over which roamed wandering tribes, having the pecu¬ 
liarity that they subsisted mainly on the milk of their mares, 
instead of that of cows or sheep. This characteristic has in all 
ages distinguished the Scythian tribes, that is, the nomad 
races of Central Asia, or who have passed over from thence 
into Europe, and was familiar to the Greeks in later times. 
But neither the name of Scythians, nor that of any of the 


^ vocribiv ImrOTToXtuv Qpr,Kit}V KaOoptofifvo'; 

Mucrtoi' t' o.yxep.dxuiv ica\ ayavdiv 'lirinj- 
poXyiov 

y\aKTo<f)a.y*)3V, *A^tuJV T€, SiKaiOTo-T<t)v at'- 

Iliad, xiii. 4-6. 

The IMysians here mentioned are e\i- 
dently tlie European people of the 
name, the tame afterwards known to 
the Romans as the Jlcesians, from 
whom, according to the beliet univer¬ 
sally prevalent among Greek writer.^, 
tlie Mysians of Asia Minor deined 
tlieir origin. 

■* 'ASioi, literally, “men without the 
means of life,” i.i’. with poor and scanty 
means.” 0\r/6fii0i, euTeAelr 7 ap eiVi 
KOI aTTAot Tpc oiairac, Eustath. ad loc. 
The idea of their justice and virtue 
was evidently derived from their 


simple and frugal habits of life; and 
continued to prevail among tlie Greeks 
thiough all ages, though applied-.soine- 
times to one nomad tribe, sometimes 
to another (see Hvscliylus, 

Solut. Er. 184; Arrian, Anahadu, iv. 1). 

^ flee the subject fully discus.sed by 
Strabo, vii, H, §§ 2-10, and by Eusta¬ 
thius, nd Iliad, l.r.. The analogy of 
such names as Ichthyophagi, Troglo¬ 
dyte, Macrobii, Ac., which were cer¬ 
tainly used by the Greeks as Gentile 
appellations, is in favour of their being 
so in this ea-e also; and accordingly 
we find that the Hifipemolgi and 
Abii were generally regarded as such. 
But little or no ealuc can be attached 
to the usage of later writers in this 
respect, in interpreting the language 
of ilomer. 
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subordinate divisions of that great people which we meet with 
in Herodotus and Ephorus, is to be found in Homer. 

§ 6. In regard to the countries lying to the south and east, 
there are many more indications of knowledge, and even in a 
certain sense of familiar intercourse with the civilized nations 
at the south-eastern angle of the Mediterranean—the Phoe¬ 
nicians and Egyptians. To the former people, indeed, as has 
been already shown, the Greeks were indebted for almost all 
their foreign trade ; and they must have been therefore quite 
familiar with the name, as well as with the articles exported 
from thence.® But not only does Homer represent Paris as 
possessing many valuable things of Phoenician manufacture, 
but he distinctly describes him as having brought them him¬ 
self from Sidon, “after having sailed over the broad sea.”' 
He was apparently regarded as having been driven there by a 
violent storm, in the same manner as Menelaus was in the 
Odyssey; but in both cases it is clear that the poet looked on 
such an adventure as not improbable. In the case of Egypt 
again, though accidentally the name of the countrxj does not 
occur in the Iliad, we find an incidental reference to the 
Egyptian Thebes, which shows that exaggerated rumours of 
its wealth and grandeur were already familiar to the poet. In 
the ninth book Achilles alludes, as the acme of all imaginable 
wealth, to that which was stored up witliin the houses of the 
Egyptian Thebes, “ a city that had an hundred gates, through 
each of which there passed every day two hundred men with 


® It is remarkable, as lias been fre¬ 
quently jioiiited out, that the name 
of Idicenician,^’ thouj^h of frequent 
occurrence in the Odyssey, is only 
once found in the Iliad; the manu¬ 
factured articles are always called 
“ Sidonian,” and Paris is described as 
bringing them from Salon. But this 
is easily accounted for by the prepon- 
durance of the capital. The name of | 
Tyre is not found in either poem. 

^ latxv ol TTcn-Aot nafirroLKiAoi, epya yv- 

t'aiKujy 

Tas auTo? ’AAe^atfipos 


^■yaye 2i5o»u*Tj0er, cn'iTrAih? evpea Trorroy. 

Hurd, VI. 2 h^-291. 

As the poet places this \islt on his 
return voyage from Sptirta, after having 
c.iiried off Helen {ib. 292), it has been 
sought to connect it witli the story, 
adopted by Euripides and Herodotus, 
of Paris having tnurlied in Egyjd also 
on his return; but theie is nothing to 
warrant tlii-' assuniptimi, except that it 
is more probable he should have been 
driven, like Menelaus, to Egypt, than 
direct to the Phcenician coast. 
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their horses and chariots.”® Even these fabulous tales are 
sufficient proof that the Greeks in the time of Homer had 
intercourse, more or less direct, with Egypt, as we shall find 
more clearly shown in the Odyssey. 

§ 7. Through Egypt also was unquestionably derived the 
notion of the ^Ethiopians (burnt or black-faced men), who must 
have been regarded as dwelling beyond the Egyptians to the 
south, on the borders of the Ocean stream. The utterly vague 
and fabulous character of all that was known concerning them 
is sufficiently shown by the fact that they are never mentioned 
except in connection with the gods, who were supposed to 
repair to the banks of the Ocean to feast on the sacrifices 
offered by them.® Equally vague is the indication of another 
people, the Pygmies, who were also supposed to dwell by the 
shores of the Ocean stream, where they were engaged in con¬ 
tinual wars with the cranes, who migrated thither to fly from 
the winter and the storms of Greece.^ The notion of the 
existence of such a race of dwarfs in the interior of Africa, 
which was long prevalent among the Greeks, and has recently 
been shown to be not altogether without foundation,® could only 
have reached the Greeks of Homer’s time through an Egyptian 
channel. 


* ovS" ocr’ €? ’Op;(6/ieFOF iroTipicrtrcTai, ov8 

oca 

Atyvirria?, o9t. nKeicra S6fj.ois fi' KTrj^taTa 

Ketrai, 

at 9’ cKaTO/jtTrvAot eicrt, 5tTj*c6<riot S’ oi'* 

CKaCTa^ 

dvepe? etCTOixi'ci^trt cvv ’tTriroKTir Kai oXfC- 
Iliad, i.x. 381-3^-1. 

Diodorus (i. 45) asserts, as it he had 
undoubtetl auttiority for the tact, that 
in tilt* days of its trreatness, 
reallij tlid possess 20,000 war chariots. 

® Jliad, i. 428; xxiii. 200. Ih-c- 
cisoly the same imtinn is ft mini in the 
Odyssey also (i. 22-25; v. 282). 

* Trep icAa-yy-Tj ■yipai'ioi' —tAet oi'parc^t 
TTpO, 

at t’ oii' veip^tura <pvyoy koi dOetr^aro*' 
op^pol•, _ _ _ 

KAayyf) vat yt t7ctoitui tir l)»cetii oto poawr, 
diopdoi IIuyp.aiot<Tt >cai. K//pa 

povcaL. 

Ui.ul, 111 .1-G. 

It is cvid( nt that tic tradition luie 


alluded to is one that the i^oet assumes 
to be familiar to all. 

" Kuiiiours of tlie exiatenoo of a race 
of d’ivurfo in the interior of Africa have 
I fiom tune to time reached the cars of 
iiKMlcin truvL-llcrs, as they penetrated 
I fartlier and fartlicr into the coutiiit;nt. 
Quite recently (1870) M. Schwemfurth 
has established beyond a doubt the 
fact That simh a race is really found 
adjoinmj^ the tribe of Nyainnyam in 
Central Africa. They are known by 
tin* name of Akk.u and liave many 
points of rc.scmblance witli the Bush¬ 
men of Southern Afiica. It is not im- 
pr*d>abh* thao such tribes were once 
! more wiilely ditfused, and may \NeIl 
I luive come witliin the cogiu>ance of 
I the Eijyptians. (See Schweiufurtli’s 
I Trands in the Unfit of A frira, vfil. ii. 
i cli. XV i., and Ke.th Johuatou’s Africa. 

' I'.2U) 
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Section 3. —Geography of the Odyssey. 

§ 1. Few and scanty as are the allusions in the Iliatl to dis¬ 
tant regions and countries, they are still sufficient to show that 
the author of that poem was well aware of the existence of an 
outer world, beyond the limits of that to which the view of the 
(jireeks was in his day habitually confined. This outer worhl 
is far more fully opened to our view, though still enveloj)ed in 
the dim haze of uncertain distance, in the Odyssey, and espe¬ 
cially in that part of the poem which has always been the 
most attractive and the best known. The wanderings of 
Ulysses, as related by himself to the Phmacians, have had a 
I'harm for all readers of all ages from the times of Homer to 
our own: and few, very few comparatively, have been those 
who have paused to empiire what slender foundation ot trutli 
might underlie these delightful fictions, and whether the 
scenes of his adventures were real localities disguised under 
a thin veil of poetic ornament, or were mere creations of fancy, 
as shadowy and unreal as the Elysnm Fields <ir tlie gloomy 
realms of Hades. One point, indeed, may l»e taken as univer¬ 
sally admitted. The legendary and mythical tales, whicli 
received their definite embodiment in the Odyssey, were nut 
the creation of the poet. The names of the Sirens and Circe, 
of Scylla and Charybdis, of the Lotus-eaters and the Liestry- 
'-•ones, were already familiar to the Or(a‘ks before they were 
wedded to immortal verse by Homer: and there can be no 
doubt that the Wanderings of Ulysses, like the Voyage of the 
ship Argo, had formed the subject of many a rude ballad, 
before they were worked up into a polished and coherent 
narrative by the author of the Odys.sey. It is especially 
necessary to bear this in mind, in attempting to investigate 
the questions concerning the geograpliical loundation oi the 
story as we find it there related: or rather to enquire how firr 
there existed any such foundation at all. A\ e must re 2 )resent 
to ourselves the jinet as having to deal with a mass of hetero¬ 
geneous materials: sometimes obscure reports gathered from 
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Phoenician mariners of the marvels of the “ far west;” others 
purely mythological fables of unknown origin; others again 
traditional tales belonging to that border-land of truth and 
fiction, in which it has become impossible for after ages to 
discern the boundary. 

All this he had to work up into one poetic whole, and no 
one can dispute his success; but when it has been maintained, 
both in ancient and modem times, that he undertook also 
to work it up into one geographical system, it may well be 
asked whether he had any geographical system at all ? The 
ancient writers, indeed, for the most part believed that in this 
respect, as in all others, Homer was the master-spirit and 
guide to all learning,® and Strabo expressly describes him as 
the founder of scientific geography and the precursor in this 
department of Anaximander and Hecatfeus.'' But it is strange 
that the same erroneous estimate of the scope and character of 
such a poem as the Odyssey should prevail even in our own 
day, and that one of the latest attempts to investigate its 
geography should be based upon the assumption that Homer 
had present to his mind an elaborate and complicated map of 
the wanderings of Ulysses, utterly without foundation in fact, 
but as distinct and definite as a chart of the voyage of Ma¬ 
gellan or Vasco de Gama.® 


® II maestro di color che sanno.” 

Dante, Inferno, canto iv. v. 131. 

The expression is, however, applied hy 
the Italian poet with better judgment 
to Aristotle. 

' Strabo, i. 1, where he distinctly 
asserts that geography is a branch of 
philosophy, and that all those who had 
taken it up—among whom he gives the 
first place to Homer—were toiovtoI 
Tives, i.e.j men of a philosophical turn 
of mind. 

* Tliis appears to me to be the funda¬ 
mental fallacy, pervading all Mr. 
Gladstone’s system of Homeric geo¬ 
graphy. According to his own state¬ 
ment: “The question before us is 
what map of the earth did Homer 
shape in his own mind, that he might 


' adjust to it the voyages of his heroes, 
Meuelaus and Ulysses” (vol. iii. p. 
250). But what right have we to 
assume that he shaped any such map 
, at all ? ’I he use of maps was not in- 
. troduced into Greece till centuries 
after the time of Homer; and all ex- 
I peiience shows that it is only by the 
, habitual use of maps that men come 
^ to form clear conceptions of the geo- 
I graphical relations and relative posi- 
I tions of different countries. Without 
I this training 1 believe it to be impos¬ 
sible for any one to frame in his own 
mind any system of such geographical 
relations, as between distant countries; 

he may clearly picture to 
. himself those of neighbouring lands 
, and islands, such as the sliores of the 
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§ 2. We have already seen how deeply rooted among the 
ancients, both Greeks and Homans, was the belief that attached 
the names of the Homeric localities to particular places, 
well known in later times. How these attributions had grown 
up in the first instance, we are in most cases utterly unable 
to conjecture. In some they were probably local legends or 
myths that had some kind of resemblance to those that were 
found in the Odyssey, and they were in consequence eagerly 
laid hold of in order to connect the particular localities with 
names that were celebrated throughout the Greek world. It 
is certain that they rarely, if ever, arose from any geogra¬ 
phical attempt to explain or account for, the wanderings of the 
hero, in accordance with the statements of the poet.® On the 
contrary, it has been already observed that these popular 
attributions were in many cases in direct contradiction with 
the text; and later writers in vain struggled to reconcile the 
two. The only safe course that can be pursued in this enquiry 
is to discard in the first instance all those commonly received 
identifications, and simply follow the statements of Homer, 
pointing out w'here they really afford some clue to their own 
interpretation, and where they are clearly at variance with the 
ideas that have been commonly attached to them. 

§ 3. The voyage of Ulysses, on his return from Troy, began 
of course in the well-known waters of the H3gean, and here 
the account is, as might be expected, clear and consistent. He 
was driven in the first instance, by unfavourable winds, to the 
land of the Cicones on the coast of Thrace:' a peo])le who 
appear in the Iliad among the Trojan allies,® and with whom 


jEgean, which lie within the range 
of hia own experience and observa¬ 
tion. 

” The only exception would be the 
fixing on Gaudos (Gozo) as the island 
of Calyp.sO, if we are to understand 
Strabo's words (vii. 3. p. 299) as im¬ 
plying that Callimachus wss the first 
to make this attribution : but it ap¬ 
pears probable that in this case, as in 


! that of Soheria, he merely adopted the 
I popular tradition. 

^ 'IXioOet' /If tl>tptov Kixovetrat 7re\aa- 

I tret'. Odyss. IX, 39. 

j * Iliad, ii. 84G. According to 
■ Herodotus (vii. .o9), the C'ieoues in- 
: habited the coast laud about Dorisens 
and the mouth of the Hebriis, but they 
were extinct as a people in the time of 
the historian. 
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Ulysses engaged in hostilities. Sailing again from thence, he 
had a north wind (Boreas) which would have been favourable 
for his course, but its increasing violence drove him to seek 
shelter on the land, where we are not told; nor have we any 
hint as to his course from thence, except that it was a direct 
course with a fair wind (evidently, therefore, still a north 
wind), as far as Cape Malea, where the violence of the wind, 
and of the waves and current, drove him out to sea, and pre¬ 
vented his seeking shelter under Cythera.® Here we have a 
very characteristic trait, Cape Malea having been renowned in 
all ages for sudden and violent storms, so that its circumnavi¬ 
gation has been always regarded with dread both by Greek 
and other mariners. In the Odyssey itself it is twice again 
mentioned as having caused similar disasters.^ 

From thence they were driven “ by wicked winds ” for nine 
days over the open sea.® A voyage of that length would 
undoubtedly carry a Greek navigator of those days altogether 
out of the sphere of his knowledge, and accordingly when on 
the tenth day they arrived in the land of the Lotophagi, ive 
find ourselves at once within the limits of that outer world, all 
statements concerning which were more or less mixed with 
fable. But in this case the existence on the north coast of 
Africa of a people who subsisted mainly on the fruit of the 
lotus-tree, was found in later times to be a well-established 
fact; and the sweetness of the fruit was supposed to have 
given rise to the fable of its making peo 2 )le forget their 
country.® Some notion of this might easily have been gained 
from Phoenician navigators, nor is it impossible that even a 
Greek ship might have been really driven there, as Ulysses 


aAXa Kvfia poos re irfptyvdttTrrovTa I 
MdAeiai/. 1 

fcal Bop€T]S dTrdttttrejiraptirXay^fy 6t Kv^ptay. \ 
OJyss, ix. 80 -bl. 

' First Menelaua, then Agamemnon, 
is desoribed as being dri\en out of his 
com se by violent squalls v, hile doubling 
Cape Malea (iii. 287; iv. 514). The 
s.ime incident is introduced in the 
fictitious narrative of Ulysses (xix. 


187). Its evil repute in ancient times 
is attested bv numerous passages; and 
in modem days wdl be familiar to all 
who have ever navigated the rEgean. 

ft-Bev oAooi? affpoityLy, 

trotn'oy fir yr ' avrap St Karr) e7re/3)7p,€F, 

yatTj? AwTCxjidywi', ot rdyOiyoy ^Sap eSovaty. 

Ibid. IX. a 2 -y-i. 

* See Polybius (xii. 2), who <lc- 
scribes it from personal observation. 
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Was supposed to be. And as he was driven off in the first 
instance from Cape i\[alca by a north wind, the natural inference 
would be that the land of the Lotus-eaters was somewhere 
away to the south. Hence there is nothing improbable in the 
supposition, which has been adopted by almost all commenta¬ 
tors and geographers, that in this instance the fable had a 
foundation in fact, and that the Lotophagi were really situated 
somewhere on the north coast of Africa. 

But we are not entitled to go farther, and assume that 
Homer had a definite idea of the position of the Lotus-eating 
people. Later writers cither placed the Lotophagi on the 
coast between the Lesser and the Greater Syrtis,* or restricted 
them more specially to the island of Meninx,® the beauty and 
fertility of which would appear to correspond to the poetical 
idea of the country of the Lotus-eaters, and where the Lotus 
shrub actually grow’s in great abundance.® But it is most un¬ 
likely that the poet had anything more than a vague and general 
idea that the Lotophagi dwelt to the west of Libya, with the 
name of which, as we have seen, he was also acquainted. 

§ 4. With the next step we plunge into complete uncertainty. 
^V’’e are told only: “ From thence they sailed on, grieving in 
their hearts, and came to the land of the Cyclopes; whom the 
poet proceeds to describe as a lawless, cruel race, ignorant of 
agriculture and of all the other arts of life, dwelling in caves, 
but inhabiting a fertile land, which produced all kinds of 
grain without the need of cultivation. They were wholly 
unacquainted also with navigation, so that when Ulysses and 
his companions landed on a small island, opposite to the 
mainland, they found it full of wild goats which lived there 


* Scylax, § 110. 

=■ Strabo, i. 2, § 17. 

' See Barth. Wanderungen durch 
die Kiietenliinder de.x Mittehneeres, 
vol. i. pp. 259-205; Guerin, Voyage 
Arche'ologigue dans la Megence de 
Tunis, vol. i. pp. 203-207. 

^ ivBiv fit jrpoTtptu irAeoptit, ^TOp. 

KVKXuitntiv fi' ts vaiatt vTrifypid\tjjv, a6t^ta- 
Ttee, 

iieopca’. OJy.ss. ix. 105-107. 


I The assumption of Voloker tliat it 
I was only one day’s vnyiige from the 
I land of tlie Lotophagi is certainly not 
! justified. The poet indeed tells us 
that they arrived at the Island of 
Goats in the night (v. 143) ; but there 
is nothing to show that this was the 
Jirst night after they left the Loto- 
phagi 
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unmolested. Here also the greater part of his ships remained 
in safety, while Ulysses, with the crew of one vessel, went 
through his memorable adventures in the cave of Polyphemus. 

That the land of the Cyclopes was Sicily, and that they 
dwelt on the slopes of Mount JEtna facing the sea, has so 
generally been believed, both in ancient and modern times, 
that it had become, as we know from the Cyclops of Euripides, 
as fixed an article of popular faith in his day, as it was in that 
of Virgil.® Yet it is certain that there is nothing in the 
Odyssey to lead to that conclusion. There is no indication 
either of the distance or the direction of the voyage from the 
land of the Lotus-eaters thither: and it is scarcely necessary 
to add that neither the name of Sicily, nor that of .^tna, is 
foimd in Homer. Nor is there any island adjoining this coast 
at all corresponding to that described as abounding in wild 
goats. To this it must be added, that Homer elsewhere (as we 
shall see) speaks of an island called Thrinakia, which has 
been almost universally identified with Sicily : and not 
only is there nothing to connect this with the land of the 
Cyclopes, but the two appear in the mind of the poet to have 
been wholly separate. These difficulties have led some writers 
in modern times to reject the view, which seems to have been 
universally adopted in antiquity, placing the Cyclopes on the 
east coast of Sicily, and to transfer them to the south-west 
coast of that island, or else to the opposite mainland, the 
southern extremity or toe of Italy.® Both hypotheses are 
equally devoid of any adequate support. All we can say is, 
that Homer conceived the Cyclopes as dwelling in a moun¬ 
tainous land of considerable extent,^ somewhere to the west 


* The Cyclops of Euripides is full of 
allusions to the site of his cave amonj; 
the rocks of Mtna (see vv. 20, 56, 82, 
101, &c.). In the iEneid its proximity 
is noticed at the very outset of the 
narrative. 

“ Portus ab accessu ventomm Imn-olus, ct 
ingens 

Ipse, sed hoirificis juxta tonat jttna minis.” 

ui. 570. 

® Volcker {Ilomerische Geographic, 


pp. 110 113) maintains the former the- 
ory ; Ukert {Geoyraphie, i. p. 23) the 
latter, though with a reasonable ex¬ 
pression of doubt, Forbiger and I3uch- 
holz follow Volcker. 

* Not only does Homer expressly 
call it ‘‘The land of the Cyclopes,” 
l^e “the land of the Lotophagi, * not 
r ^ terms the abodes 

of iEolus, Circe, and Calypso; but he 
elsewhere tells us that the Ph®aciaus, 
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of Grreece, and apparently to the north of the land of the 
Lotophagi.^ 

§ 5. The next stage in the progress is equally obscure and 
indefinite. Again “they sailed on, grieving in their hearts;” 
grieving for the loss of their companions, though rejoicing to 
have themselves escaped from death.^ But not a word as to 
the direction or duration of the voyage. We are only told 
that they arrived at the island of iEolus, where that hero 
dwelt in patriarchal state with his six sons and six daughters, 
in a floating island, which was girt all around with an impene¬ 
trable wall of brass, and with smooth rock rising up on high."* 
He was appointed by Zeus to be the guardian of the winds; 
and being favourably disposed to Ulysses, after entertaining 
him hospitably for a month, he sent him forth on his voyage 
again, having tied up all the winds in a bag, which he com¬ 
mitted to his charge; except only the west wind, Zephyrus, 
which was to send him on his way. With this favouring wind 
they sailed for nine days and nine nights, and on the tenth 
day they were already within sight of their native land, when 
Ulysses fell asleep, his companions opened the bag, and all the 
winds rushing forth produced a storm, which drove the ships 
back all the way to the island of iEolus.^ 

There is perhaps no incident in the whole poem more 
glaringly fabulous than that just related. Yet several modern 
inquirers have attached importance to tlie statement that the 
voyage from the island to Ithaca was one of ten days’ duration 
with a west wind: and it must be admitted at least that it 
shows the marvellous island to have been situated in the poet’s 
mind at a considerable distance to the west of Ithaca.® It was 


before migrating to Scheria, had dwelt 
in the open country of Hypereia, near 
to the Cyclopes, whose violence had 
compelled them to remove. (Odyssey, 
vii. 4-8.) 

* This last inference rests upon the 
assumption that the navigators, having 
been driven out of their course to the 
south, would try to rectify their posi¬ 
tion by steering towards the north; a 
legitimate inference in the case of a 


real voyage; but of very questionable 
application in regard to a fictitious one. 

’ Odyss. ix. vv. 585-6. 

^ \lo\Ci}v S’ €? i’^iTOy aff){KOfied’’ ei'Sa 5’ eyaiev 
AloAos 'IiriroToiijs, ^lAos adavaroiai 6fol- 


CiV, 

nXiOTn ii/l ■ triaav 5« re fnv irep'i 
;^aA»ccoi', dppT)KTOv • Aicrcnj 5’ dcaSeSpo/xc 


iTCrpT}. 


Ibid. X 1-^. 


‘ Ibid. X. 14-55. 


* Those who consider that every 
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almost as settled a conclusion among the ancients that the 
island of ^olus was one of the remarkable group of volcanic 
islands to the north of Sicily, to which they in consequence 
gave the name of the ^olian Islands, as that the Cyclopes 
dwelt at the foot of iEtna; though the two assumptions were 
in fact incompatible and it was equally impossible to reconcile 
the position thus assigned to the magic isle of .liEolus with 
the account of the voyage from thence to Ithaca, as given by 
the poet himself.® It cannot indeed be denied that some of 
the Lipari Islands—especially Stromboli, the one selected by 
popular tradition in the time of Strabo and Pliny as the abode 
of the ruler of the winds ®—have something in their form, and 
in the steepness with which they rise out of the middle of the 
sea, that may serve to recall, if not to suggest, the idea of the 
island girt with a wall of brass and a smooth precipice of rock 
all round. But even if it be admitted that some exaggerated 
account of this appearance, as transmitted through Phoenician 
traders, may have given rise to one part of the fable; there 
can be no doubt that Homer had no real idea of its situation, 
and simply conceived it as lying a long way off, in the middle 
of tlie sea, to the west of Ithaca. Of its position with respect 
to Sicily or to the land of the Cyclopes, he had apparently no 
idea wliatover. 

§ 6. With the ill-fated return of the hero to the island of 
Hlolus begins a new series of adventures. That personage 
having refused to furnish any further assistance to one who was 


.statement of the poet is to be constriietj 
Jitrrally and strictly, naturally point 
out that the duration of the voyage 
from the island of ^^bolus to Ithaca is 
the same as that from Capo Malta to 
the land of the Lotopha^i; so tliat 
Ulysses would have exactly made iip 
his lee way.” I cannot believe that 
the “nine days and nine nights’^ is in 
either case anything more than a vague 
and general ex}*rt ssion. 

' it is evident that lia<l the Cyclopes 
dwelt at the foot of .d^Una, Ulyssi's 
could not have jiaswd from thence h* 


tlio .Eolian Islands, without either 
pass.n^ throufjh the strait between 
.Seylla and Cliaryl)dis—wliirh lie did 
nut do until a luurh later [u riod—or 
ciieumnavigatina the whole of Sicily, 
a most irniirobable assumption. But 
this dirticuHy, like all others connected 
with the vulgar attributions generally 
a lopted. was overlooked by almost all 
ancient writers. 

* See above, p. 3!). 

» Str.il)o, vi. g § 6, 11, p. 270; Pliu. 
A. //. iii. y, § 04. 
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evidently hated by the gods, the winds were iinfavonrable, and 
it was only after six days and nights of laborious rowing that 
Ulysses and his companions reached the city of Lamns, the 
king of the Lsestrygones, which had a land-locked port, 
guarded at the entrance by two projecting rocks.' Here again 
nothing is told us of the direction of the voyage : and the 
utter vagueness of the data for determining the jdace of abode 
of the Laestrygones—a people of giants and cannibals, as 
obviously fabulous as the Cyclopes—is sufficiently proved by 
the fact that the prevalent opinion among the Greeks assigned 
them to Sicily,^ while the Homans transferred them to Fonniaj 
on the coast of Campania.^ Both suggestions may be safely 
dismissed as utterly without foundation. Nor is there any 
clue to afford grounds for a more plausible conjecture.^ 

§ 7. After the destruction of the greater part of his ships by 
the giant Lrestrygones, Ulysses with one vessel only “ sailed 
on ”—as usual without affording us any indication of the direc¬ 
tion of his course, or the length of his voyage—till he came to 
the island of Hla, the abode of the goddess Circe, the sister of 
“ the wicked-minded yEetes.”^ The purely mythical character 
of everything connected with Circe and her island, is evident, 
not only from the adventures encountered by Ulysses and his 
companions, but from her being styled a godiless, like Calypso, 
and from her connection with yEetes, a being as clearly mytho- 

' Odyssey, s. vv. 80-90. Kotliing unlike as can well be to the Ji scription 
ean be- more distinct or ejiaphic than in the Od_^^Sf■y. On the other hand, 
the description of tlji.s haven, which is . I was told by Colonel Mure that the 
evidently the original copied by A'ir;^il . little hay of JSapii. on the roa.st of 
iu the first book of the iEneid (vv. Calabria, not far from I’olicastro, was 
I.09-1G9). Yet the one is in all jto- , the very image of the port of the 
bability as purely a creation of the l-ocstrygones as described by Homer, 
poet’s fancy as the othei. Others have found a striking similarity 

- What is still more e.vtraordinary, in that of Balaklava I 
the current tradition placed them near * Xote I>, J). 77. 

Leontini, in the interior ot the island. * atTOKavt-ytijr,, oAodtipotoc .\t,irao. 

(Strabo, i. p, 20; Plin. N. H. iii. 8, Odyss. .v. I37. 

§ 89.) The epithet 6\o6(i>pai/ is .applied also 

^ Plin. iii. 5, § 59. The same tra- to Atlas, as the father of CaKpso 
dition is frequently alluded to by the (Odyss. i. 52); in both eases it ajipears 
Roniaii pints. Yet the heautifni bay to indicate a being of siijn-riiatural 
of Porinim (the Gulf of Gaiita) is as powers, to be dreaded as such. 
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logical as Atlas. And of all the attempts to give a “local 
habitation ” to the legends related in the Odyssey, none is 
more absurd than that which attached the name to the Circeian 
promontory, on the coast of Italy, which is not an island at 
all.® Whether the idea arose from the identification of the 
magician goddess with some local divinity of similar attributes, 
or from a mere casual resemblance of name, we are wholly 
unable to decide.’ Equally impossible is it to attempt any 
other determination of an island of which nothing is told us 
that is not on the face of it purely fabulous. We can only 
assume that, as the poet represents the abode of Circe as the 
place from whence Ulysses took his departure for the gloomy 
realms of Hades, he must have conceived it as situated towards 
“ the region of darknessthat is, the west or north-west.® 

It is certainly not worth while to enquire what geo¬ 
graphical idea the poet formed in his own mind of this visit 
to the regions of Hades, or to attempt to define the locality of 
the Cimmerians, whom he describes as wrapped up in mist 
and cloud, and overshado'wed by perpetual night, never 
beholding the sun either as he ascends the heavens, or as he 
declines towards his setting.® They dwelt u]pon the Ocean 


® Yft we find Pliny seriously writ¬ 
ing : “ Circeii quondam insula iiumenso 
(|ni(lt'm liiiiri eiroumdata (ut creditor 
Honiero), at nunc planitie” (71. N. 
iii. 5, § 57). The same statement was 
already mode at a inncli earlier period 
by Theojihrastus {Hist. Plant, v. 8, 
§ 3), but he judiciously reports it only 
as the tradition of the natives; while 
Pliny gravely infers that all the inter¬ 
mediate and surrounding land was a 
recent addition. 

’ It is certain, however, that tra¬ 
ditions connected with Circe had at¬ 
tached themselves to I.atium at a very 
early period, as we find her introduced 
as tile mother of Agriiis and Latinus 
in a passage of Hesiod (Tluofjon. v. 
1011-1013), which, though it is^almost 
certainly a subsequent addition to the 
jsieiu, cannot be referred to a late 
date. 


! ^ See Note E, p. 78. The only 
' thing we are told of it is that it was 
I surrouiidcd by a boundless sea:—- 

I vy^xTOv, TT}V rrepl Troyro^ on-etptTo? 

! Odyss. X. 195. 

1 7} S’ weipaS’ tKas/e fiaOvppoov ’OKfavoio. 

I fpOa 6e Kt^|xeptcx>i' dpSpmP T€ ttoXis t«, 

Kai fccJCoAv/A/ucpoi • ovSd ITOt’ 

: avTow5 

^cAio9 tf>aeduiy KUToSepKerai ajcTivttTxrtVf 
ovQ’ ottot’ av wpo? ovpav'ov d<rT€- 

poevTOt 

ov$' 6 t av a\f/ eiri yatav air' ovpavoOtv 
TTpOrrpdirrfTOJ,, 

aAA cttI vv^ TeVarat ficiAotirt fiporoliriv. 

Ibid. XL 13-i9. 

I It is remarkable that Circe, when she 
was indicating to Ulysses his route to 
the abode of Hades ix. 506-510) says 
I nothing of the Cimmerians, with whom 
I also the hero and his companions have 
no intercourse; they are only men¬ 
tioned in passing, in tlie lines above 
cited. 
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stream, but whether on the nearer side, or beyond its waters, 
is a point upon which the ancient interpreters were divided, 
and the language of the poet appears ambiguous. One thing 
only is clear; the voyagers had to navigate the Ocean stream 
itself, into which they passed, and from which again they 
passed into “ the sea,” on their return, without any difficulty, 
or any explanation.* The supposition that they must have 
passed through a strait, like that which really leads from the 
Ocean into the Mediterranean, rests upon no foundation at all, 
and belongs to an order of ideas wholly difi'erent from that 
which was present to the mind of the poet.^ 

§ 8. From the island of Circe, Ulysses set out on his home¬ 
ward voyage, after having been duly instructed by the goddess 
with regard to the dangers that awaited him, and beset his 
course. The first of these was that of the Sirens, who seduced 
all passers-by with the sweetness of their songs. After this 
came the choice between two routes; the one passing by the 
Planet®, rocks of the most formidable character, from the 
terrific surf that broke at their foot, with which is associated, 
though in a very obscure manner, the mention of fire and 
smoke.® Their aspect was indeed so alarming, that Ulysses 
and his companions preferred passing wide of them, and 
following the other route, although this involved the necessity 
of passing between Scylla and Charybdis, of the perils of 
which the hero had been sufficiently warned by Circe. They 
however succeeded in accomplishing the passage with the loss 


> xi. 9-13, 639-640; xii. 1-2. The 
passage into the Ocean is Tery ob- 
scureiy indicated in the first of tliese 
passages, as well as in the preliminary 
directions given by Circe (Z, c.), but 
the contrast at their exit is more clearly 
marked: 

auTop €7rel irorafJ.olo \iirtv poov Oceavoio 
vnv^, airb fi* ijccto KVfioi 0aXaerin)5 evpvTropoio. 

Odyss. xii. I, 2. 

* This appears to be the error in 
which Eratosthenes and other ancient 
investigators found tliemselves, wlio 
transferred the wanderings of Uljsses 


I into the Ocean, that they could not 
I divest themselves of their more scien- 
i tific ideas on the subject, and were con- 
i sequently obliged to explain how he 
; got back again into the Mediterranean, 

; a diflScnlty that evidently never pre- 
I sented itself to tlie mind of the poet. 

I The same fallacy pervades still more 
j strongly the views of Mr. Gladstone and 
I the marvellous map in which he has 
i embodied his conception of this part of 
i the Odyssey. 

• See Note F, p. 79. 
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of only six of their number, and arrived without further 
obstacle at the sacred island of Thrinakia, which was occupied 
by the consecrated herds of the Sun (Hyperion), under the 
guardianship of two nymphs, his daughters. These herds 
Ulysses had been especially warned not to touch, but being 
detained in the island a whole month by contrary winds,"* his 
companions yielded to the pressure of hunger, and slaughtered 
and ate some of the sacred cattle: an act of impiety, which 
was soon punished when they again set out on their voyage, 
their ship being caught in a violent storm, and shivered to 
pieces by a thunderbolt. Ulysses alone contrived to float upon 
a portion of the wreck, and was again driven through the 
strait, where he narrowly escaped the dangers of Charybdis; 
after which he was carried along for nine days and nights, 
till he arrived at the island of Calypso. 

No portion of the wanderings of Ulysses is more familiar to 
all readers than that just related. The dangers of Scylla and 
Charybdis are become as proverbial as the cup of Circe and the 
songs of the Hirens. The locality assigned to them by tradition 
was as definitely established as in most other cases ; but in this 
instance alone could it be shown to be based upon physical 
phenomena, which had a real existence, and which miglit 
easily have given rise to exaggerated fables such as those 
related by the poet. The navigation of the Straits of Messina 
must really have presented considerable difficulties and dangers 
to the mariners of early days ; and these dangers were in part 
of a character v holly unknown elsewhere, arising from the 
complicated action of the tides and currents produced by the 
meeting of the waters of two great seas in a narrow and crooked 


* In tliis iibstanoe the wimk are biK- 
cifibMl with imuhual deliniteu«,6s : the 
bcutli wind (Notes) Llow for a whole 
month without ctasinjr. nor w.is there 
ev» r iiny wind, cxct pt from tl»« ea-~t t>r 
South (kurus or Nutus) (xii. 325-t^20). 
But it itppoais from verse 400 that it 
wu-s tiie \ ioleiice of those windr, ub much 
ua tliuir direction, if not moff, that pic- 


venttd them from sailing, Wlien tliey 
at lu.st bct out with fair weatlier, and 
are out ut si^^ht of land, tlicy are 
caught ity a sudden uale fiom tin* 
west (Zejdiyrii.s, ib 408). and, alter 
that ahates, there arises a south wind 
(Notus), by whicli Vlysbes is driven 
back to Charybdis (ib. B27). 
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channel.® Nothing like the eddies resulting from these causes 
is to be found elsewhere in the Mediterranean, as the Straits 
are the only place where the tides are felt with such strength 
and regularity: a phenomenon frequently noticed by the 
ancients, and which they correctly sought to bring into con¬ 
nection with the Homeric accounts of Charyhdis.® It may be 
added that anything in the nature of a whirlpool appears in 
all ages to have been peculiarly subject to exaggeration, and 
the fables related of the Maelstrom in Norway, and even of 
Corrievrechan in the Hebrides, are^scarcely inferior to tliose 
current among the Greeks concerning Charybdis.’ We may, 
therefore, safely assume that in this case the descriptions of 
the poet—exaggerated and extravagant as they undoubtedly 
are—rested upon a certain basis of fact: and that in asso¬ 
ciating the dangers of Scylla and Charybdis witli the Straits 
of Messina, the tradition of later days was not a mere random 
attribution, like that of the islands of Circe and Calypso, but 
was derived, like that of the Lotophagi, from real information, 
however vague, and disfigured by fabulous additions. 

But it would be wholly unwarranted to assume that because 
Homer had really heard some vague account of 8eylla and 
Charybdis, he had therefore any definite idea of their situa¬ 
tion, and knew that the strait between them was that which 
separated Italy and Sicily. He appears to have placed them 


* The real nature of these dangers 
is stated with great ekarue&s by Thu¬ 
cydides (iv. 24): iffTi 6 TropOfx'os ij 
fiera^v 'Prjy'iov 6d\acr<ra Kai Me(T(r7}i'T)S^ 
^Trep ^pax^TaTOP 2tK€A.ia Tvjs 7]Tr€ipov 
d-nrex^i, Kal t(TTiP r] Xdpv^Sis K\v^€i(ra 
TovTO, fi ’05u<r(T€uy 5ia7rAet'<rai' 

5ta (TTepdTrjra Se kuI 4k p.iyd\ojp TrcAa- 
yuPy rov T€ TvpcnjpLKov Kal rov 
Kovy ia’TrirrTovo'a 7) 6d\ao'cra 4$ avrby nal 
overa, elKOTws 4po/j.ia'dr}. 

The present phenomena of the Strait, 
and the action of the titles and currents 
within them, are fully descrilied by 
Admiral Siiijth {The Mediterranean, 
pp. 178-182), wild admits that the 


difficulties uf the navigation are sucli 
as might reasonably have given ri>c to 
the reputation of its dangerous clia- 
racter. 

® Str.ib\ i. 2, § 36, pp. 43^4. 

“ In both these cases the d.iiigor is. 
however, a re;ility, though, as in tin' 
rase of Charybdi>, varying much ^\ith 
the circumstanees of wind and tid*'. 
See the description of Corrievrclian in 
Anderson’s (htidr to ih- lliijJdamh 
of Scotland, p. 76, 3rd edit.: and :in 
excellent aecount of the Maelstrom, by 
Dr, Charlton, cited in Murray’s Hand- 
hook for yoricay, 3i'd edit. 1871. 
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somewhere in the “far west,” like the islands of .dEolus and 
Circe; to enter into any more precise examination of the 
locality was as foreign to the mind of the poet as to that of 
liis hearers. Hence it would be idle to take this identification 
as a fixed point from which to attempt to determine the others 
that are more or less connected with it. All these must indeed 
be loft in a state of utter uncertainty. The name of Thrinakia 
—the sacred island of the Sun—was generally regarded by the 
ancients as identical with that of Trinacria, which, according 
to a tradition generally received, had been the ancient appella¬ 
tion of Sicily; ® and they therefore did not hesitate to suppose 
that the island meant by the poet was Sicily itself. But to 
say that the voyagers, after passing through the Straits between 
Scylla and Charybdis, came to the island of Thrinakia, would 
on this supposition be as strange a mode of expression as to 
say that a modern captain, after sailing through the Straits of 
Dover arrived at the island of England ! And, what is more 
conclusive, Thrinakia is distinctly described as a small island, 
dev(jid of inhabitants, and having no natural resources, except 
the sacred flocks and herds, so that the companions of Ulysses 
were in actual danger of starvation, when they had recourse to 
the sacrilege.® Hence it seems clear that, whatever may be 
the explanation of the name, the island of Thrinakia had no 
connection with the large and fertile island of Sicily. 

§ 9. Of the island of Calypso, to which the poet gives the name 
of Ogygia, it may safely be asserted that it is altogether as 


* This tradition is referred to as an 
fstiiljlished i'act by Thucydides (vi. 2), 
and ^\as followed by Strabo and all 
latei wiiter.s. Yet it may well be 
doubted whether the name of Trina- 
eria was ever in use, except among the 
Greek poet.s and logographers. It 
could certainly never have been a na¬ 
tional appellation, and it is most un- 
likelv that such a name as “ the three- 
eorni red ” was ever in use, even among 
mariners, for so large an island as 
Siedy, the triangular shape of which 
could only have been known when it 


came to be much visited, and its coasts 
fully explored. Timseus, it appears, 
maintained that its original name was 
Thrinakia (ap. Schol. Apollon, iv. 965), 
and it seems very probable that both 
names were in reality mere inventions, 
in order to connect it with the Ho¬ 
meric Thrinakia. The name of Si- 
cania tor Sicily is found elsewhere in 
the Odyssey, but only in the last book 
(xxiv. 307), which is generally re¬ 
garded as of later date than the rest of 
the poem. 

' Odyss. xii. 325-373. 
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vague and visionary as that of Circe. It was situated “in 
the centre of the sea; ” ^ far out of the way of all resort, and 
unvisited alike by deities and mortal men.^ Ulysses is repre¬ 
sented as arriving there after drifting for nine days and nine 
nights (the ever recurring number) on a fragment of wreck 
from Charybdis.® On the other hand, it is apparently more 
than twice that distance from Phmacia; for on his departure 
he is represented as sailing for seventeen days with a favour¬ 
able breeze, and on the eighteenth coming in sight of “ the 
shadowy mountains of the Phaeacian land.” * This much only 
may be affirmed with certainty, that the poet conceived the 
island of Calypso as situated a long way off to-the west of the 
Phseacians. For he distinctly tells us that the nymph had 
warned the hero, in steering his course across the vast expanse 
of open sea that he had to traverse, “ to keep the constellation 
of the Great Bear steadily on his left hand; ” ^ that is to say, 
to steer from west to east. This is the only allusion in either 
poem to steering by the stars; and it is the most definite indi¬ 
cation to be found in the Odyssey of the course pursued, or 
supposed to be pursued, by the wandering hero. Yet, strange 
to say, it has hardly been accepted in its plain and obvious 


* yi^<rta iv afx<(>ipvrrf, oBi t’ ofi<fioA6? e<rTt 
(^oAcuroTjs. 

Odyes. i. 50. 

The use of ofupahSs in this sense as 
the centre or middle point of the sea, is 
obviously derived from its application 
as the boss in the centre of a round 
shield. In like maimer in later times 
Delphi was called "the navel of the 
earth" (^ofitpaAhs Trjs Strabo, ix. 
p. 419). 

Ibid. V. 101, 176. 

’ He was driven by a south wind 
(Nutus) to Charybdis. If we are en¬ 
titled to assume that he afterwards 
continued the same course, wti must 
place the island of Calypso to the 
north of the Strait; and this has been 
generally done by the modem writers 
who have attempted to arrange the 
localities of the Odyssey (see Vdlcker, 
p. 121), though wholly opposed to the 


popular tradition which identified it 
: with Gaulos, or Malta. 

I ^ oKTWKaiSfudT^ 5’ opea irKtofirrOi 

Ibid. V. 2S0. 

i It may be observed that Homer always 
' uses the expression “ the land of tlie 
■ Phmaciaiis.” He never calls it an 
! island, like those of jEolus, or Circe, or 
Calypso, which shows that he con¬ 
sidered it as a tract of considerable 
extent. This does not, however, ex- 
' elude the idea of its being a large 
j island like Sicily or Crete. 

* TTjK yap fJLiv avuty^ KoAi/i^to, Sia 6edu)v, 

^ votn'oiropfv^fifvat. in’ dpicrrcpa 

1 Ibid. V. 277. 

: The lines immediately preceding con¬ 
tain the description of the constellu- 
! tion of tlie Great Bear, which has been 
: already quoted (note to p. 34). 
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sense by any of the geographical commentators on the poem; 
one has understood it as indicating a course to the north-east, 
another to the south-east, in order to accord with their precon¬ 
ceived hypotheses concerning the relative positions of Ogygia 
and Scheria.® It seems much more simple to understand the 
words as pointing only to the broad fact that Ulysses was 
returning from the far west, and that his voyage must there¬ 
fore have had a general direction from west to east.'^ The 
nnnsnal length of the voyage across the o^ien sea would render 
it especially necessary to steer by watching the stars, and this 
may account for the practice being mentioned in this instance 
only. 

§ 10. We are now arrived at the last stage of the protracte<l 
wanderings of Ulysses. It was a predetermined arrangement 
of the gods (as the poet tells us), that he should not be con¬ 
ducted to his native home either by gods or men, but by the 
tduTiaeians, a semi-diY’ine people, who partook of the qualities 
of both.® Hence, when he was at length ])ermittod by Calypso 
to quit her enchanted island, his voyage was directed, not 
straight to Ithaca, but to Scheria, the laml of the Phawians, 
where he ultimately landed in safety, notwithstanding the 
storm raised by Poseidon. Here, therefore, tlie difliculties of 
the hero’s voyage were at an end : and here also, if wo adopt 
the popular view, there is an end of all geogra})hical difficul¬ 
ties in connection with it. That the island of Scheria was the 
same that was afterwards known as Corcyra was the established 
belief in ancient times;® and has continued to be as generally 
received in modern days: and though it is admitted that the 


'' Sue Noti' G, p. 81. 

' I iay a penerai direction, because 
tlicre is no ground to believe that in 
this, any mure than in other passages in 
the Odyssey, did the poet mean to de¬ 
signate any precise quarter of tlic 
heavens, or quadrant of the circle, 
with the accuracy of a modern manual 
of sailing directions, as has been too 
often assumed by the corameiitator.s. 


^5 yoXav, ol av;^i’9toi yiyiamp. 

I Odyss V. 35. 

In the same manner Alcinous speaks 
of the Phaiaciaiis as favoured by the 
I gods:— 

I .. • • . firei (T<^i(Xn’ ^yyvOfv tlfiev, 

twtXTrcp KvNAtoTTt? Tt Kai aypia t/iOAa Viydvrwv. 

Ibid. Vli. 206. 

“ We find it already riTcrred to as 
such by Thucydides (i. 2b). 
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people of the Phaeacians had disappeared before historical 
times—a conclusion, indeed, not obscurely intimated by the 
poet himself—it is still supposed thaf the place of their abode 
can be determined without a doubt, and that local peculiarities 
which occur in the poet’s description may be still traced in the 
island of Corfu.^ 

Even in ancient times, however, there were to be found 
a few critics who raised the voice of scepticism with regard to 
this popular attribution, as well as to most similar identifica¬ 
tions;^ and attention has been repeatedly drawn by modern 
scholars to the strong tinge of mythical colouring which is cast 
around everything connected with the Phaeacians.^ Not only 
were they closely connected with the gods, but they were in 
the habit of receiving frequent visits from them, and associat¬ 
ing with them on equal terms.^ On the other hand, they 
dwelt afar off, out of the way of all mortal visitors; ^ their 
skill in navigation was of a distinctly supernatural character;® 
and the circumstances of the voyage when they conduct 


* This is stated particularly strongly 
hy the Edinburgh Reviewer (p. 522), . 
but very few of the visitors to Corlu : 
share his enthusiasm on the subject. I 
Colonel Mure is sceptical. Dr. Scldie- I 
mann, with his usual enthusiasm, finds 
everything in precise accordance with | 
Homer. The result of my own obser- i 
vation is entirely in accordance with ' 
that of Colonel Mure. Without deny¬ 
ing that S(jme resemblance may be 
traced te the Homeric description, if 
we assume the identity, I certainly can 
see nothing of a character that would 
in itself lead one to such a conclusion. 

’ Eratosthenes appears to have led ' 
the way, and was followed by Apollo- ; 
doms, who reproached Callimachus i 
with having identified the island of | 
Gaudos with that of Calypso, and Cor- | 
cyra with Scheria; a thing excusable, I 
as he considered, in the vulgar, but 
not in a writer like Callimachus, who ■ 
claimed to be a man of learning (xal 
Tois fJLfV hWois avyyrufnjr elvai, KoAAi- 
fxdx^ Trdvu, fi€TaTTOiovfifVCf yf 


ypafi/iaTiKijs ■ is tV Mfv raDSov KaAv- 
xpovs vyaiv ^Tjiri, ryv Se KdpKvpav 2x<- 
p'lav. —Strabo, vii. 3, § 6. p. 293. 

’ This has been most ably and fully 
worked out by Welcker in liis memoir. 
Vie Homerischen Pkdahen und die In- 
seln der Seligen (reprinted in his 
Kleino Schriften, vol. ii.), but the 
same view has been adopted by several 
other writers in recent times, Nitzscli, 
Bursian, &c. The Plimaeians are, in¬ 
deed, placed by Homer himself on the 
same level with the Cyclopes and the 
Giants (Odyssey, vii. 206), and all 
three races must be regarded as equally 
mythical. (See Preller, Griechisrhe 
Mythologie, vol. i. pp. 387-335.) 

‘ Odyssey, vii. 201-206. 

’ Ibid. vi. 204-205. 

• Ibid. viii. 556-564. Their ships 
had no need of steersmen or rudders, 
but knew of their own accord where 
they were to go, and held their way 
wrapped in mist and darkness, per¬ 
forming even the longest voyages 
within a single day. 
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Ulysses to his native land—-the nocturnal voyage and the 
landing him while fast asleep—seem as if expressly designed 
to mask the transition from the land of fable in Phseacia to 
the realities of Ithaca. In the same manner the prophecy as 
to their future extermination and the destruction of their city,’ 
is calculated to transport them into the realm of the ideal, 
and to show that they were to be regarded as a mere poetical 
creation, not a really existing people. As usual, we are wholly 
at a loss to explain the reasons that led the Greeks in early 
times, notwithstanding all these peculiar characteristics, to 
treat the Phaeacians as a historical people, and to identify the 
Homeric Scheria with the island of Corcyra, which was situated 
within less than 100 miles of Ithaca, and directly opposite to 
the coast of Thesprotia, which is repeatedly mentioned in' the 
Odyssey, but never in connection with the Phaeacians. But 
whatever may have been the origin of this tradition, it was 
strongly encouraged and perpetuated by the Corcyraeans them¬ 
selves, after the establishment of the Corinthian colony in that 
island (about B.c. 735). Having speedily risen to a prominent 
position as daring and successful navigators, they asserted their 
claim to be recognized as the representatives, if not the lineal 
descendants of the Phmacians of Homer.® 

No clue is afforded us in the Odyssey to the position of 
Scheria with respect to Ithaca: indeed, the passage between 
the two appears (as already pointed out) to be intentionally 
veiled in mystery. The only statement that brings the island 
of the Phajacians into connection with any known point in 
geography, is that of Euboea being the most distant land to 
which they had ever had occasion to convey a wandering 
guest;® an expression which certainly appears to point to their 
being situated on the western side of Greece. 

We must, therefore, be content to banish the kindly and 
hospitable Phasacians, as well as the barbarous Cyclopes and 


’ Odyssey, xiii. 172-184. cydides in the passage already cited 

* This is expressly stated by Thu- (i. 25). » Ibid, vii, 322. 
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Laestrygones, to that outer zone of the Homeric world, in which 
everything was still shrouded in a veil of marvel and mystery. 
We can as little explain in the one case as in the other, what 
gave rise to the original legend that has been amplified by the 
creative genius of the poet into the form with which we are 
all familiar. The attempt to find a substantial basis of reality, 
either for these, or for the other legendary tales introduced 
into the Odyssey, is in almost all instances utterly futile, and 
it is still more idle to endeavour to arrange them in accordance 
with any preconceived geographical system, or assign a definite 
and rigorous meaning to expressions which were doubtless 
employed by the poet in a mere vague and general—that 
is to say, in a poetical sense. In the very few' cases in which 
it is probable that some slender basis of fact did really under¬ 
lie the fictions that he presents to us—the Lotophagi and the 
Strait of Scylla and Charybdis are the only instances in which 
its existence can be plausibly traced—it is clear that any such 
notices were accompanied by no definite indications of locality; 
and there is no reason to su 2 >pose that Homer attached any 
more correct geographical notions to the one set of legends 
than to the other. 

§ 11. In passing from the land of the Phajacians to Ithaca, 
we might fairly presume that we were passing also from the 
ideal to the real—from the unknown to the known. It might, 
indeed, be naturally supposed that the poet of the Odyssey 
w'ould be as familiar with the island home of his hero and the 
geography of the group of islands that surround it, as the 
poet of the Iliad undoubtedly was with that of the Troad and 
the adjacent islands. It is strange, therefore, to finrl, that 
instead of his notices of them being marked by the same 
clear and definite conception of their position and geogra¬ 
phical relations, which is displayed in many other instances, 
we are met by difficulties which have been a stumbling-block 
to the commentators in all ages, and have never yet received a 
satisfactory solution. Ithaca itself, is, indeed, correctly de¬ 
scribed as pre-eminently rugged and rocky, abounding in 
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goats, but altogether unsuited for rearing or keeping horses.^ 
In it was a mountain, called Neriton, “ waving with foliage;” 
an epithet wholly inappropriate at the present day, but which 
may probably have been applicable in early times. But in 
the only passage in which the poet undertakes to describe its 
position with respect to the surrounding islands, “ Dulichium 
and Same and the w’ooded Zacynthus,” which lie, as he tells 
us, all round it, very close together, he adds: “ Ithaca itself 
lies low, the farthest off of all, in the sea, towards the west, and 
the others away towards the dawn and the rising of the sun.”^ 
This certainly appears to be the obvious sense of the words, 
though, as usual, they have been distorted by the grammarians 
and commentators both in ancient and modern times; in the 
vain hope to reconcile them with the real circumstances of 
the case. Ithaca certainly is not a low island ; as the poet 
himself tells us, it contains a conspicuous mountain, or rather 
two,® and instead of lying to the west of the others of the 
same group and afar off, it is situated to the north-east of 
Cephallenia, between the larger island and the mainland, but 
almost close to the former, from which it is separated only 
by a narrow strait. The only real solution of the difficulty 
appears to be, to admit that Homer was not personally ac¬ 
quainted with the group of islands in question, and that, 
though familiar with their names, and with some of their 
leading natural characteristics, he had an indistinct and 


' Hence Telemachus declines the 
offered present of Menelaus of horses 
and a chariot, as wholly useless to him. 

iv 5'’I0a*c^ ovt’ ap eupc€9, ovTt Tt 

at‘yt.,8oTO?, Kai p.aWov cirijpaTOs imro^oTOio, 
oil y<ip T19 vijiTov iTTTTTjAaTCK ov6 tvAtifnay, 
at oAl KcicAiaTaf ’Woxtj Se re icai irtpi irdofioy. 

Odyss. IV. 605-SG>'. 

^ t'atcTdm 5 ’ ’lOdmjv evSfuAop’ €V S opo^ aVT^ 

NjjptTOV, €ti'oat(f)i;AAot', dpijrpfVff dyifii ^ 
jr^TOt 

woAAat vau.tTdov<ri, pdXa aAA-^i^ti/, 

AovAt'xto*' T€, 2 a/xTj t<, *at vXijfffcrm Za~ 
Kvy0oi • 

avTT} Si frawirepTaTij tlv aAl ftcirai 

Trpo? at Sf 7' dvevOe irpbs 'Hi r’ 

'HiXioy re. (Myv,. ix. 21 - 26 . 

The sense of »ovinr«pTaT7; as meaning 


the fnrthoai out to sea/* is clearly es¬ 
tablished by such passages as Ojyss. iii. 
170. Eustathius explains it as i^x^rri. 

^ Colonel Leiike, who was unpre¬ 
pared for it, remarked with surprise 
on entering the Gulf of Mote : “ To 
I the right rises with extreme .steepness 
' the great mountain of Anol, which, 

I being the highest and greategt in the 
1 island, we can have no difUmlty in 
identifying vrilk th<- Ncritiw of the 
poet.* (-VoHfcBru Greece, vok iii. p. 
HI.) It attaiiK to a height of ‘ig 25 
feet, while tiatt calhd Meirwagli or 
S. Stephanos in tiie .southern pirtion 
of the island rines to 2200 feet. 
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erroneous conception of their geographical position. As a 
confirmation of this may be mentioned his description of the 
little island of Asteris, between Ithaca and Cephallenia, which 
is certainly as unlike as possible to the rock of Daskalio, the 
only islet to which it can possibly refer.^ 

§ 12. A still graver difficulty in connection with the same 
group of islands, is the repeated mention of one called Duli- 
chium, for which no representative can be found. And in this 
case the difficulty is enormously increased by the circumstance 
that Dulichium appears in the Iliad also, in the catalogue of 
the ships,“ where it figures as a district of sufficient im 2 )ortanco 
to send forty ships to the war, while Ithaca, Cephallenia and 
Zacyuthus together furnished only twelve. It must, therefore, 
have been a large island, and is elsewhere described as fertile, 
abounding in wheat, and affording good pasturage.® Yet the 
name had totally disappeared in the historical times of Greece, 
and as early as the time of Hellanicus it was a c[uestion what 
was the island designated. Strabo supposed it was one of the 
group of islets or rocks, called the Ecliinades, lying close to 
the mainland off the mouth of the Acheluus;’ and most 
modern writers have acquiesced in the same conclusion, assum¬ 
ing at the same time, that it extended its dominion over the 
neighbouring tract of the mainland, which would be justly 
designated as abounding in wheat and grass.’ It must be 


' See the remarks uf Lcuki- (/ c. 
p. 4(j), Col. Mure {Tour in Gruce, 
vol. i. p. 62). and Sir (0 Bowen (in 
Murray’s Handbook for Greece, p. Si)), 
as well as of Sir W. Gell (llhaca, 
p. 78). The point is one of little im¬ 
portance in itself, exee[jt as serving 
to confirm the other e^idence of the 
poet’s ihiperfect acquaintance with the 
group of islands in general. The case 
is very much the same as if someone 
who had lieard of the Needles in con- 
ne.ction with the Isle of Wight, trans¬ 
formed them into islands such as Sark 
and He nil. 

‘ Iliad, ii. 625. It is here asso¬ 


ciated with “the sacred isl.inds of the 
Echinm, which are .situated aero^s 
the sea, opposite to Eli..,:” obeioii.dy 
the same more coniniouly known as the 
Echinadis : hut the name of the latter 
does not occur in the Odysscy. 

® iroAuiri'pov, n'oi^o/TO?. 

0dys3 xiv. 335; xvi 3S6. 

’ Strabo, x. p. 458. 

* This is the mow adopted by 
Colonel Leake (Northern Greece, vol. 
iii. p. 51), but he strangely adds 
that " there is no proof in the Iliad 
or Odyssey that Dulicliiuin, nltliough 
at the bead of an in.sular confederacy 
was itself an island. " This is true of 
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admitted that the explanation is a forced one, and it seems far 
more simple to suppose that the island intended was that of 
Santa Maura, the only other large island in the group, which 
was know’n in the historical ages of Greece as Leucadia, but 
is never mentioned by that name in Homer. On that supposi¬ 
tion, the poet would in this instance be free from geographical 
inaccuracy, and would enumerate the three principal islands in 
the natural order of their occurrence.® 

§ 13. It is certain that there is no passage in the Odyssey 
which shows that sort of clear and distinct conception of the 
geography of Western Greece and the adjoining islands, 
which we find displayed in regard to the Eastern (or Asiatic) 
shores of the Hilgean. When Nestor described himself and 
the other Greek chiefs as halting at Lesbos, and pondering on 
the long voyage before them “ whether they should sail out¬ 
side of Cliios, direct to the island of Psyria, keeping it on 
their left hand, or within Chios, by the lofty Mimas,” and 
ultimately running with a strong wind straight across to 
Geroestus in Eubcea—we feel that the poet is describing a 
voyage with which he was himself familiar, and his expressions 
are as precise as they are correct when ajiplied to the real geo¬ 
graphy.' Nothing like this is to be found in regard to the 
western sea. The Thesprotians are frequently mentioned, as 
are also the Taphians, but there is no distinct indication of 
their locality,® any more than of that of Temesa, to which the 


llie jiassa;:;e in the Catalogue of the 
Ships: but in tlie Odyssey the euu- i 
nieration cf the tiirce islands 

AouAi^ioi' T€ —afiTj T€ Ka.\ v\r}e(j<Ta ZdicvvOo^, 

which occurs three times in the course 
of tile poem, is in trenj instance pro- ' 
ceded by a statement terming tliem all 
alike islands. 'Odjss. i. 2411; ix. 
24: xvi. 123.) Yet Mr. Gladstone is 
content to accept an explanation, sug¬ 
gested by some ancient writers, that 
the three islands were in fact tiro, and 
that Diilichiura and Same were only 
two names for diffeieut portions of 
Ccphallenia. 


'■* See Note H, p. 81. 

tv b‘ irAoov opfiaL- 

vovra?, 

rj KaQvTTifiB^ Xioio vtolp^Qa TratTraAoeVoT)?, 

'J'vptrj?, QVTr)t' tTr’ dpttTTtp €;^ovTe^, 

^ UJreVtpSt Xioio, Trap’ rfyepoiVTa Mt/tiavTa. 

ill 169-1 i'2. 

The occurrence of thin iiaf'Sa^o in 
the Odijas^eif is esjH^cially wortliy of 
notice, aa sho\\in" that tin* autbor of 
tliat i»oeiu was as well acquainted with 
the wtst coa'-t of Asia IVIirmr as the 
anther of the Iliad, and therefore 
tendin'^ yro funto to confirm tlie 
cunmion authorshij) of the two poems. 

‘ The Thesprotians always retaiiieil 
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Taphian chief was bound in quest of brass.^ Everything is 
vague and indefinite, with the exception of the island of 
Ithaca itself, the localities of which are described with a 
minuteness essential to the conduct of the poem. Here, 
indeed, many modern writers have found, as they considered, 
unmistakable evidence of the poet’s accuracy, and of his per¬ 
sonal acquaintance with the scenes which he describes; but it 
may well be doubted whether these topographical details are 
of a character to warrant such an inference, or to outweigh the 
argument to be drawn from the geographical ditficulties just 
pointed out.* 

§ 14. Besides the far-famed voyage of Ulysses, there is a 
brief notice in the Odyssey of the wanderings of another Greek 
hero, which cannot be passed by without mention, though 
they have attracted, particularly in ancient times, consider¬ 
ably more attention than they deserved. We are told that 
Menelaus, like Ulysses, was driven out to sea in attempting to 
double Cape Malea, and a part of his ships were carried 
to Crete, while the remainder, with Menelaus himself, were 
driven as far as Egypt. Here he remained a considerable 
time, and entered into friendly relations witii the kings of the 
country,® but he made also excursions (apparently of a preda¬ 
tory kind) to the neighbouring lands, and visited all the 
countries that surround the eastern head of the Mediterranean. 
He himself tells Telemachus that he had wandered to Cyprus, 
Phoenicia, and Egypt, and had visited the Hithiopians, the 


their name, and continued to inhabit 
the soutliem part of Epirus, and there 
is no reason to doubt that they did so 
in the days of Homer. Nor is there 
any ground for rejecting the tradition, 
generally adopted in later times, that 
the Taphians, who appear repeatedly 
in the Odyatey as a trading or pira¬ 
tical people (Odyss. i. 181; xiv. 452; 
XV. 427; xvi. 426), were the inhabi¬ 
tants of the three small islands between 
Leucadia and the mainland, now known 
as Meganisi, Kalamo, and Kastus; 
though the name had disappeared in 


historical times, and the islands had 
sunk into insignificance. i^Strabo, x. 
j p. 459.) But there is no geographical 
I statement in the poem from which this 
; can be clearly inferred ; and no men- 
i tion is found of the Taphians in the 
' Catalogue of Ships. 

’ Odyss. i. 184. The supposition 
that the Temesa here mentioned was 
situated in the island of Cyprus seems 
to me utterly improbable. 

< See Note I. p. 83. 

> Ibid. iv. 125-130, 226-230. 
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Sidonians, and the Erembi, as well as Libya, “ where the lambs 
acquire horns directly after birth, and sheep bring forth 
young three times in the year.”® The country here meant 
was evidently the Cyrenaica, the fertility of which was cele¬ 
brated in ancient times, and which always continued to be 
specially known to the Greeks as Libya. Cyprus, Phcenicia, 
and Egypt, of course, occasion no difiSculty. But it is other¬ 
wise with the .^Ethiopians and the Erembi. The ^Ethiopians, 
as the commentators well know, dwelt far in the interior, above 
Egypt, and could not have been visited by sea; while the 
Erembi were otherwise wholly unknown. But Menelaus may 
well be supposed to have seen some race of black men, whom 
he took for .^iithiopians; and though the name of the Erembi 
was not found in later times, it may probably have been used 
to designate some of the wild Arab tribes dwelling on the 
borders of Egypt and Syria.’ 

But though the poet here treats of Egypt as a land compa¬ 
ratively familiar, and we elsewhere find him representing 
a voyage from Crete to Egypt as an ordinary undertaking,® 
it is clear that his knowledge of the country was very im¬ 
perfect. He was unacquainted with the name of the Nile, 
which he calls only the river HEgyptus; ® and, though he had 
heard of the isle of Pharos, he placed it in the open sea, a full 
day’s voyage from the land.’ 

§ 15. With the exception of the passage just cited, the 
/Ethiopians appear, in the Odyssey as in the Iliad, only as a 
semi-fabulous people, to whom the gods of Olympus resorted 


® Odyssey, iv. S1-8G. 

’ t:~ce the diacus.-iion of these nnmes 
and the diOKulties coniiectcd with 
them in Straho (i. % §§ 31-35). The 
]ire\ahnt conclnsion, to which Strabo 
himaelf inclines, was that the name of 
the Eumbi was only distorted troin 
that of the Arabes. The latter form 
was apparently known to Hesiod. 

® See the account given by Ulysses 
in his assumed character of a Cretan, 
of the voyage whifh he undertook to 
Egypt (Odyss xiv. 24b, &c.); for 
though the narrative is a fiction, it is 


ob\iou&ly intended to be in accordance 
with ordinary e.\peiit uce. In the same 
narrative we find a voyage from Plice- 
nicia to Libya alluded to as an ordinary 
occurroicr. (Ibid. v. 2t)3.) 

® Ibid, iv, 5S1 ; xiv. 257. 

' This is uiiqnefttioriahly the natural 
meaning (jf the words in which it is 
desciihfd by the poet (iv. 353-357), 
though, as usual, the commentators 
have tritd to explain it away, because 
it was at variance with the real state 
of the case. 
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from time to time to feast on hecatombs of slaughtered bulls 
and lamhs.^ In one passage, howeyer, we find the remarkable 
addition to this notice, that they were divided into two 
portions, or nations, both of them dwelling at the extreme 
limits of the inhabited world, the one towards the setting, the 
other towards the rising sun.® This would appear to show 
that some obscure notion of the existence of black races, both 
in the east and west of Africa, had already reached the ears of 
the poet. We shall find this notion of the two races of eastern 
and western ^dCthiopians — based originally upon this very 
passage of Homer—pervading the geography of the tfreelvs 
down to a late period.* 

One other passage in connection with the ^Ethiopians de¬ 
serves a passing notice. It is that where Poseidon, returning 
from his feast among them, espies Ulysses on his raft afar off, 
“from the mountains of the Solymi.”^ Now, the »Solymi are 
mentioned in the Iliad ® as a people inhabiting Lycia; and 
the mountains of that country, which rise to a height of more 
than 10,000 feet, towering immediately above the sea, would 
afford a splendid outlook—just such a station as the poet 
would choose for his purpose. It is strange tliat the perverse 
ingenuity of some commentators has endeavoured to mar the 
effect of this striking picture by transferring fhe Solymi to 
other regions. 

§ 16. In reviewing the domain of geographical knowledge, 
over which we find the poet ranging, with more or less certain 
information, it is impossible not to be struck with one negative 
fact, common alike to the Iliad and the Odyssey, that the 
Phoenicians and Egyptians are the only civilized nations 
beyond the immediate neighbourhood of the iEgean, with 
whom the poet shows the slightest acquaintance. Not a trace 
is found that even the faintest rumour had reached his ears of 
the great Oriental monarchies that had so long been esta- 


Odysa. i. 22-25 ; v. 282. 

AidtoTra?, Toi SeSdcWat, ecrx^TOt 

avhpmv, 

oi fiiy 5u<TO^eVou ot 5’ ayioiTOi- 

Odyss. i. 23, 24. 


See Strabo, i. pp. 30-35, 38-40, &c. 

Toy 6’ AlffioTTOJV dyiiov «cp€i(u(' ’Eyoa'i\duy 
njAo^et' fK ZoAvfiujy opewy iSty. 

Odyss. V. 2'2, 2S3. 

Iliad, vi. 184, 204. 
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Wished on the banks of the Euphrates and the Tigris. The 
names of the Assyrians and Babylonians were apparently as 
unknown to him as those of the Medes and Persians. The 
Mseonians and Phrygians are the only nations of the interior 
of Asia Minor that find mention in the poems, and this, appa¬ 
rently, as the remotest people with which he was acquainted 
in that direction.’ Whatever influence the Assyrians and 
Chaldseans may have exercised on the arts or civilization of 
Greece, must, according to all appearance, have belonged to 
a period subsequent to the Homeric poems. 

But even with regard to the West, though we have seen 
that Homer had apparently some vague ideas, derived, in all 
probability, through Phoenician navigators, these are very far 
from indicating such a range of knowledge in that direction 
as might reasonably have been supposed. It is, at least, 
highly probable (as we have already seen) that the Phoeni¬ 
cians had before his time really extended their voyages as far 
as Tartessus and the Straits of Gibraltar; and we find not long 
afterwards that not only was the name of Tartessus familiar to 
the Greeks, but a whole string of legends had grown up in 
connection with this part of Spain, all connected with the 
mythical adventures of Hercules, which there is every reason 
to believe were originally derived from a Phoenician source.** 
But no trace is found in the Homeric poems of any of these 
legends—the columns of Hercules, the island of Erythea, the 
herds of Geryones, or the islands of the Hesperides—and it 
has been already pointed out that in the only passage in 
which Atlas is mentioned, there is nothing whatever to 
connect him with the mountain in the far west to which his 
name became afterwards inseparably attached. The Homeric 
conception of the Ocean stream had in reality no more con¬ 
nection with the really existing Atlantic Ocean beyond the 
outlet of the IMediterranean, than it had with the Erythrajan 
Sea or the Southern Ocean beyond the continent of Africa. 


' Iliad, iii. 401; xviii. 291. Hesiod, or at least are found in tlie 

* All these legends were known to ijoems extant under his name. 
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NOTE A, p. 31. 

COMPOSITION OP THE HOMERIC POEMS. 

It would be impossible within the limits of a note, as well as 
unsuited to the character of the present work, to enter into an 
elaborate investigation of the complicated questions connected with 
the authorship and composition of the Homeric poems. But in 
order that my readers may understand the point of view from 
which I have regarded them in the present chapter, with respect 
to the geographical statements found in them, it is perhaps neces¬ 
sary that I should state briefly my own views on the subject. For 
this purpose it will be sufficient to say, that I look upon the Iliad 
and the Odyssey as each of them forming an organic whole, 
worked up to a great extent out of previously existing materials, 
but in its present form the production of one master mind ; and 
preserved to us substantially as originally composed. The few 
instances in which there seems good reason to suspect considerable 
interpolation have, with one exception, no bearing on my present 
subject. Nor am I able to find any conclusive proof from internal 
evidence that the two poems are not the work of the same author, 
or that they do not belong to the same age: by far the more 
important question of the two in regard to the inquiry before us. 
I have stated in the present chapter several instances which seem 
to me to show that there was no real difference in the amount of 
geographical knowledge possessed by the authors of the Iliad and 
the Odyssey, notwithstanding the much wider field embraced in 
the latter poem. 


NOTE B, p. 33. 

homer’s conception of the e.yrth. 

This was, as we know, the popular conception of the earth, even 
in the days of Herodotus, who ridicules the maps that w-ere based 
upon it, including probably those of Anaximander and Hecatajus : 
ycXu) St op€wv irtpioSoos ypaij/avras ttoWovs koI ooStVa voov 
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i^rjyTjuaixivov' ot diK^avov T£ peovra ypd(f)Ovcri Tripii ttjv y^v iovaav kv- 
Kkorrtpta <Ls diro Topvov (iv. 36). And the same notion still continued 
to retain its hold on the popular maps even in the days of Aristotle. 
Sio KoX -yeXotoJS ypd(fiovai vvv rds TrcpidSovs rys y^s" ypdcfiOvaL yap KVKXorepr) 
Tjjv olKOvp.ivr]v. (Arist. Meteor, ii. 5, § 13.) 

Geminus, a Greek writer on astronomy, correctly describes the 
notions of Homer and his successors on this subject: “ Homer (he 
says) and nearly all the ancient poets conceived the earth to he a 
plane ; they likewise supposed the Ocean to encircle it as a horizon, 
and the stars to arise from and set in the Ocean. Hence they 
believed the Hilthiopians, who dwelt in the remote east and west, 
to be scorched by the vicinity of the sun.” {Elem. Astron. c. 13.) 

The belief in the circular form of the earth was probably de¬ 
rived (as suggested by Sir G. Lewis, History of Astronomy, p. 3) 
from observation of the circular appearance of the horizon, when 
viewed from a height, especially one commanding an extensive 
prospect of the sea, such as were familiar to all Greeks. 

It is much more difficult to imagine what could have given rise 
to the notion of the earth being surrounded by the circumfluent 
stream of Ocean. It was probably in the first instance a mere 
mythological fiction, which found support in later times, when it 
was found that there was really water at the farthest limits of the 
known world, in so many directions that it was easy to jump to 
the conclusion that it would be found in all. But the supposi¬ 
tion, adopted by Strabo, as well as by many modern writers, that 
the idea was originally derived from obscure traditions of this 
geographical fact, fails to account for the peculiar characteristic of 
the Ocean as conceived by Homer—that it was not a sea, surround¬ 
ing the earth, as it became in later works on geography, but a 
mighty river, flowing all round the earth. This is repeated again 
and again : the expression of the stream of Ocean (pdo^’iiKearoIo) and 
the streams of Ocean (’Hstaimo poai) are of perpetual recurrence, 
and it is more than once distinctly termed the river Ocean {■warap.oio 
pitOpa ’ilKtavov, Iliad, xiv. 246, xviii. 607), and is described as 
the greatest of all rivers, exceeding even the Achelous (xxi. 194). 
It is termed also “gently flowing” (aKoXappeiTrji) “deep flowing” 
{l3a6vppo(K, and flaOvppelTrj-i), and “back flowing” (dif/dppoos), i.e. 
flowing back upon itself, in allusion to its circular course ; though 
this last epithet was absurdly interpreted by some ancient writer.s 
as having reference to the tides of Ocean ! (Strabo, i. 1, p. 4.) 
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NOTE C, p. 36. 

THE FOUR WINDS IN HOMER. 

That the four winds which alone were known to Homer corre¬ 
sponded to the four quarters of the heavens, is taken for granted by 
Ukert and Volcker, and has been admitted, I believe, by all wiitei's 
on the subject, except Mr. Gladstone. Of course it is not therefore 
assumed that they blew direct from the four cardinal points. The 
terms would be used with considerable latitude and vagueness, as 
expressing generally the quarters from which they blew. Even at 
the present day, when every one is familiar with eight, if not six¬ 
teen, points of the compass, we habitually speak of “ the east winds 
of March,” although in point of fact the wind at that season most 
frequently blows from the north-east. To attempt, as Mr. Glad¬ 
stone has done, to define within particular limits, the precise 
“ quadrant ” of the heavens from which each wind blew, and to 
assume that Homer always u.sed the names of the several winds 
with distinct reference to these limits, appears to mo to involve a 
total misconception both of the character of the Homeric poetry, 
and of the state of science, or rather total absence of science, in tho 
Homeric age. When Homer, writing of tho Troad, speaks of tho 
two winds, Boreas and Zephyrus, which blow from Thrace (Bupe;;? 
Kal Ze^i'po?, TUI T€ QpijKi^dev dt]Toi\ Iliad, i.x. 5), he had doubtless 
present to his mind the fact that Thrace was situated to tho north¬ 
west of Troy—and when again he selects the Kurus and Xotus as 
the two winds that swept tho Icarian Sea and la.slied it into huge 
waves (ii. 145), he represents correctly tho fact that that portion 
of the Hilgean would be peculi.arly exposed to winds from tho south 
and south-east. In both these cases he would be speaking from 
his own ob.servation : but it is quite another thing to assume that 
whenever he mentions these winds, in refereiice to imaginary or 
unknown localities, he meant to attach to them a precise and 
definite meaning, as if he had composed the Odyssey with a 
mariner’s chart perpetually before him. 

NOTE D, p. 57. 

THE L.ESTRYGONES. 

A very strange theory has been started by Xitzsch in his notes 
on the Odyssey (x. 83), that the obscure passage in which Homer 
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describes the relations between day and night among the Lses- 
trygones, indicates an acquaintance, though of course vague and 
imperfect, with the fact of the prolonged days and short nights of 
the northern regions of Europe : an idea which is also suggested, 
though very vaguely, by Ukert, and has been partially adopted by 
Mr. Gladstone. The same notion had been already put forward 
by Crates of Pergamus, who was always trying to adapt the 
expressions of Homer to the more advanced scientific views of his 
own time. See Eustath. ad he. 

Without a strong predisposition of this kind, it seems difficult to 
see how the enigmatical expression of Homer “ for the ways of 
night and day are near together,” can suggest such an interpreta¬ 
tion : especially as the lines immediately preceding refer distinctly 
to the proceedings of herdsmen and shepherds. But even if it be 
admitted that some strangely misconceived notion of the kind lay at 
the bottom of the story, it affords no foundation for assigning the 
Lsestrygones to a remote northerly position. Homer’s astronomical 
ideas were much too vague to lead him to understand that this was 
requisite for the supposed phenomenon: and just as he applied to 
the Cimmeiians in the west a description which, if really based 
upon any foundation of fact, could only have referred to a people 
in a northern climate, so there is nothing to prevent his transferring 
in like manner the Lsestrygones to the western sea. It is clear 
that he did not conceive them as very remote from the island of 
iEolus, since six days and nights of toilsome rowing (dpeal-q'; 
dXcyciv^s, X. 78) were sufficient to bring him from the one to the 
other. 


NOTE E, p. 58. 

THE ISLAND OF CIRCE. 

There is indeed one passage that appears to militate against this 
view, and which has been strongly pressed by Mr. Gladstone, as 
favouring his theory which transfers all these localities from the 
west to the east. 

After quitting the Ocean stream, the ship (as the poet tells us) 
reached the wavy expanse of the broad sea, and ariived at the 
island of iEa, “ where are the house and the dancing-places of the 
Dawn, and the rising of the sun ” (xii. 1-4). It must bo admitted 
that the first impression of these lines is that the island was 
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situated in the east, and the difficulty was felt by the early com¬ 
mentators. It is remarkable that this description of the island of 
Circe occurs only on the return from Hades, and appears directly 
at variance with a previous pa.ssage (x. 190-192), in which Ulysses, 
after their first arrival in the island, observes that they do not 
know where is the west, or where is the east; where the sun rises 
or where it sets. It seems impossible to reconcile the two pas¬ 
sages. Most of the commentators overlook this point, and content 
themselves with explaining the statement at the beginning of the 
twelfth book, as referring to the contrast presented bj' the bright 
and sunny island of Circe with the gloomy land of tlio Cimmerians 
where the sun was never visible. This is not satisfactory : though 
it is far better than the alternative adopted by Mr. Gladstone of 
transferring the gloomy land of darkness with its associated infernal 
regions, to the far east, the land of the sun and the bright dawn! 
The island of Circe is represented as not far distant fiom that of 
the Cimmerians—this is undoubtedly the impression conveyed by 
the description of the voyage, though there is no definite statement 
to that effect. But Circe was the daughter of the Sun (x. 138), 
and hence her island would naturally be as.sociated in the mind of 
the poet with bright and sunny images, which he might well intro¬ 
duce in a passing notice without considering how fur they were 
geographically appropriate. 


NOTE F, p. 59. 

THE rLANCT.E. 

From the circumstance that Ulysses avoided the dangers of the 
Planet* by keeping as far away from them as possible, they have 
generally attiacted less attention than most of the other localities 
mentioned in his voj’age. But they are of inteiest, botli as being 
the occasion of the only mention of the ship Anjo which occurs in 
Horner,^ and on account of the confusion that aro.se in later days 
between them and the Sympleg.ades. It is certain that Greek 
writers at a subsequent time confounded the two, or rather trans¬ 
ferred the name of the Planet* to the well-known rocks at the 
entrance of the Euxine, while they disappeared from the list of the 

8cp Note, p. 19. 
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Homeric localities that obtained a recognized position in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Italy and Sicily. Strabo even supposes that Homer 
invented them, in imitation of what he had heard of the Symple- 
gades. Apollonius Ehodins, however, fully recognized their exist¬ 
ence in connection with the voyage of the Argonauts, and placed 
them among the dangers encountered by the latter on their way 
from the island of Circe to Scheria (iv. 922-927). He brings them 
also into very close proximity with Scylla and Charybdis; and this 
certainly appears to be a correct interpretation of the Homeric view. 
In the Odj’ssey they figure as the alternative danger, and the more 
formidable of the two; but the nature of this danger is very 
obscurely indicated. There is nothing in the description (if it be 
read without a pieconceived impression) to indicate such a phe¬ 
nomenon as the clashing together of the rocks, from whence the 
Symplegades derived their name. The name of Planctm “the 
wandering,” is the only thing from which we can infer that they 
were moveable. The Homeric description, both in Circe’s pre¬ 
liminary -warning (xii. 59-C8), and in the account of their appear¬ 
ance when Ulysses came in sight of them (Ib. 201-6), is rather 
that of rocks of vast altitude, and overhanging towards 

which ships were driven by a violent current and dashed to pieces 
at their foot. The mention of fire fv. 08) and smoke (v. 202) is 
probably merely a poetical embellishment to express the tumult of 
the elements. It seems very hazardous to inteipret it, as Volcker 
and Buchholz have done, of volcanic action.' 

It seems probable that the application of the name to the Sym¬ 
plegades, or Cyanean rocks, at the entrance of the Eaxine, began at 
an early period. Herodotus already applies it to them, though 
only as an adjective (hrX^f. iirl ras Kvare'as KaXcu/xeVag, ras irporepov 
TrXayKTas EXXiyves <^ao-i etvai, iv. 85) ; but it would soon pass into 
use as a proper name. But it is impossible to say which was 
the original form of the legend, or to which locality it was first 
applied. 


’ Apollonius, hnweviT, certainly 
took the tame view, and his descrip¬ 
tion (?. c.) which has very little resem¬ 


blance to that of Homer, would apply 
very fairly to one ot tin* /Eolian or 
Lipari islands. 
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NOTE G, p. 64. 

COURSE FROM OGYGIA TO SCHERIA. 

Thus Nitzsch and Volcher, who place Ogygia in the north-west, 
understand the passage as meaning that Ulysses steered to the 
south-east. Mr. Merivale, who believes in the identification of 
Calypso’s isle with Malta, says “he was to hold an easterly, or 
rather north-easterly, course,”—the last qualification being introduced 
solely with a view of making the direction suit his theory. 

The most extreme course has been taken by Mr. Gladstone, who 
fully appreciates the importance of the passage, and, candidly admit¬ 
ting that, if taken in its obvious and natuial sense, it is destructive 
of the whole fabric of his ingenious and elaborate system, actually 
attempts to prove that Homer meant just the contrary of what he 
has been generally understood to mean, and that err’ aplarepa xtipoi 
does not mean “ on his left hand,” but on his right. Among all the 
subtle attempts that have been made from the days of the Alex¬ 
andrian critics to our own, to explain away the poet’s meaning, 
where it did not suit their purpose, it would be difficult to find a 
more ingenious piece of special pleading than the elaborate excursus 
in which Mr. Gladstone attempts to support this strange paradox 
{Homer and the Homeric Age, vol. iii. p. 349-365). The precise 
phrase does not indeed occur elsewhere in the poems, though it is 
found in Apollonius Khodius (ii. 126i>), who unquestionably under¬ 
stood it in its usual and natural sense. It is difficult to believe 
that any one so familiar as Mr. Gladstone with the language of 
Homer can refuse to see that c’lr’ apia-repa is simply accommo¬ 

dated to the exigencies of epic verse, just as the phrase he himself 
quotes from Euripides dpiortpa-;) is to the iambic ver se of 

tragedy. 


NOTE H, p. 70. 

DDLICHIUM. 

This view of the Homeric Dulichium has found little favour 
either in ancient or modern times, though a glance at the map 
would certainly seem to suggest it as the most obvious and natural 
solution of the difficulty. The three large islands of the group— 
Santa Maura, Cephalonia, and Zante—^present themselves in the order 
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in which the three—Dulichium, Same, and Zacynthus—are enume¬ 
rated by the poet; and if we refuse to identify the two, we find no 
mention of Santa Maura (Leucadia) in any of the passages concerning 
the islands, though it is one of the largest and most important of 
the group, ranking, in fact, next to Cephalonia. The ancients were 
indeed led to explain this by identifying Leucadia with the aKii) 
rprapoLo, mentioned in a single passage in the Odyssey (xxiv. 378), 
though certainly there is nothing in the manner in which it is 
there alluded to, to lead to such an inference ; and the notion that 
Leucadia was originally a peninsula was a tradition resting appa¬ 
rently on this very assumption (see Strabo, x. p. 451). Colonel 
Leake is clearly of opinion that it wa.s naturally an island, and was 
subsequently joined by an artificial mound to the mainland {Northern 
Greece, vol. iii. p. 19), and all geological analogies would be in 
favour of this view. But at all events it was so nearly insulated, 
that it would be generally regarded as such; and there is no 
other instance in the Homeric poems in which d\-n; is used in the 
sense of a projecting peninsula. It mu.st be added that the ex¬ 
pression is here applied in immediate connection with the city of 
Nericum or Nerituin (also mentioned in this passage only), in a 
manner that makes it very difficult to suppose it intended to desig¬ 
nate a great peninsular tract like Leucadia.- 

Mr. Cl&T^ (Peloponnesus, p. 206), who mentions Santa Maura only 
to reject it, objects that it is not large enough, and that Dulichium 
lay in the poet’s mind to the south of Ithaca. But the passage on 
which he relies to prove this (xiv. 334; is by no means conclusive ; 
and Santa Maura is four times as large as Ithaca, and much more 
fertile. It may be admitted that the suggestion does not solve all 
difficulties, but it appears to me to be attended with fewer than any 
other that has been proposed. I cannot at all bring myself to 
believe that Dulichium is (as suggested by Mr. Clark) “ altogether 
a fiction of the poet’s brain,” though I can well believe that he had 
erroneous ideas of its magnitude and position. 


^ oto5 N^piKor etAov fVKT^^^(l'OV irroAtt^pov, 
aicTTjt' ^Tttpoto, Ket^oAATjveo’o’n' aydiratov. 

xxiv. 37V-37S. 

One of the principal olijections urged 
against Santa Maura is that it is too 
rugged and mountainous to deserve 
the epithet of iroXvTrvpos (abounding in 
wheat) applied to it by Homer; but it 


is remarkable that the two small 
islands of Meganisi and Kalamo. al¬ 
most immediately adjoining it, and at 
present mere dependencies of the larger 
island, are noted even in modern times 
for the excellence of their wheat, which 
13 the finest found in the Ionian 
Islands. (Gell’s Ithaca, p. 92.) 
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The passage in the Catalogne (Iliad, ii. 625-6) on which Volcker 
especially relies as proving that Dnlichium lay opposite to Elis, 
and therefore tg the sonth of Ithaca, fails to prove his point, as 
the expression 

of valouai irepiji* a\6s, "HAiSoj Svto 

may equally well be understood as referring to the Echinades onlj', 
to which it is perfectly applicable. 


NOTE I, p. 71. 

HOMERIC ITHACA. 

It would be unsnited to the purpose of the present work to enter 
into any detailed examination of the topography of Ithaca. Since 
the island was first explored—we might almost say rediscovered— 
by Sir W. Gell in 1806 it has been visited and examined with the 
greatest care by numerous scholars and travellers (Colonel Leake, 
Colonel Mure, Sir G. Bowen, Dr. Schliemann, &c.), who have for 
the most part acquiesced, more or less completely, in the conclusions 
of Sir W. Gell. Colonel Leake, however, dissents from the view 
generally adopted, which places the site of the palace of Ulysses on 
the hill called Aeto, on the rocky isthmus that unites the two por¬ 
tions of the island, a commanding situation, which seems marked 
by nature (as Colonel Mure observes) for the residence of the chief 
of the island. It is certainly remarkable that no allusion is found 
in the poem to any of the marked peculiarities of this site ; and it is 
difficult to understand how the town or city could have stood there. 
Yet it seems impossible to suppose that the palace of Ulysses was 
separated by any considerable distance from the city. There is 
very little doubt that the chief town on the island in later times, 
which bore the same name with the island (Scylax, § 34; Ptolem. 
iii. 14, § 13) was in the northern portion of it, on the site still 
called Polis; and both Colonel Leake and M. Gandar are of 
opinion that this was also the city of Ulysses. But the very fact 
that there exists a difference of opinion as to this capital point in 
the topography of the island, and that “ the northern faction,” as 
Colonel Mure terms them, are able to make out a complete set of 
localities, and show their rock Korax, their fountain of Arethusa, 
and their cave of the nymphs, as well as those who place all these 
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localities in the southern portion of the island, would seem sufScient 
proof that these topographical details are not marked with such 
clearness as to afford irrefragable proof of the poet’s description 
being derived from personal knowledge. 

(See on this subject, Gell’s Geography and Antiquities of Ithaca, 
4to, 1807; Leake’s Northern Greece, vol. iii. pp. 24-54 ; Mure’s 
Tour in Greece, vol. i. chap. vi.; Sir G. Bowen’s art. Ithaca, in 
Smith’s Dictionary of Geography; Ansted’s Ionian Islands, pp. 
229-289; Gandar, de Ulyssis Ithaca, Paris, 1854; Schliemann’s 
Ithaka, der Peloponnesus u. Troja, pp. 14—78 ; and compare the 
views of Volcker in his Homerisehe Geographie, pp. 63-74.)® 

The most recent investigation is that by Mr. Gladstone in an 
article in Macmillan's Magazine for October, 1877, who has adopted 
the same view with Colonel Leake, hut 1 cannot say that his argu¬ 
ments cari-y any more conviction to my mind than those of his 
predecessors. His negative argiiments against Sir W. Cell and his 
followers appear to me very strong; hut he equally fails in esta¬ 
blishing his counter theory. 

Since the above note was written, the researches of Dr. Schlie- 
mann (an account of which is given in the Times newspaper for 
September 26, 1878) have thrown an unexpected light upon the 
matter, and have established, in my opinion, beyond a doubt that the 
ancient capital of Ithaca, the royal city of Ulysses—if Ulysses is to 
he admitted as an historical personage at all—was situated on the 
hill of Aeto, where Colonel Leake had long ago noticed the occur¬ 
rence of very ancient walls and foundations. But if this interest¬ 
ing discovery may he considered as settling the question of the true 
topography of Ithaca, it leaves the still more interesting inquiry, 
how far the real topography can he reconciled with the Homeric 
descriptions, to be solved by some competent schcdar who may 
examine the localities in a less enthusiastig.. •piiit than Dr. 
Schliemann. 


^ A full review of the German literature of the subject will be found in 
Buchhola, Die Bomerische Beatien, vol. i. pp. 120-H6. 
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CHAPTEE IV. 

HOMER TO HECATiEUS. 


Section 1. —Poetical Notices subsequent to Homer. 

§ 1. It would be of the highest interest if we were able to trace 
the successive steps by which the geographical knowledge of 
the Greeks advanced from the days of Homer to those of 
Herodotus; and especially to mark how their ideas of the 
western regions of Europe, and the remoter parts of the Medi¬ 
terranean, which were to the earlier poet nothing but a vague 
region of marvel and mystery, gradually assumed form and 
consistence, as the Greeks extended their colonies and com¬ 
merce in that direction. Unfortunately the materials for such 
a connected review are in great measure wanting. Contem¬ 
porary evidence there is none. During almost the whole of 
the period in question prose writing was unknown ; there were 
consequently no professed writers on geography or history, to 
supply us with definite .and trustworthy information. Even 
the works of the poets, upon which we should be compelled to 
fall back in the absence of more authentic guidance, are for 
the most part lost to us, and we are reduced to glean what few 
hints we can gather from incidental notices in the fragments 
that remain, or from the citations of later writers, the accuracy 
of which we have no means of testing. 

The extant poems of Hesiod are not of a nature to give 
occasion for many notices of a geographical kind. They 
nevertheless contain sufficient evidence that the horizon of the 
Greek world had already expanded considerably beyond the 
limits which bounded it in the days of Homer. Unfortunately 
the attempt to compare the two is hampered by almost 
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insuperable difficulties, in consequence of the condition in 
which these poems have come down to us, and the probability, 
or rather certainty, that they have been largely interpolated 
at a period subsequent to their original composition. This is 
especially the case in regard to the Theogony, the only one of 
the three poems which can be said to contribute anything to 
the purpose of our present enquiry. Here we find a catalogue 
of rivers, enumerated as the offspring of Oceanus and Tethys, 
in which occur the names of the Nile, the Eridanus, the 
Phasis, and the Ister,' all of which, as we have seen, were 
unknown to Homer. Atlas had already assumed the mythical 
character, which he retained in all later writers, as well as the 
“ local habitation ” in the far west. He is described as 
“ supporting the heavens with his head and unwearied hands, 
under the pressure of stern necessity, standing at the farthest 
limits of the earth, in front of the clear-voiced Hesperides.” ^ 
In another passage the Hesperides are spoken of as guarding 
their beautiful golden apples and the trees that bore the 
precious fruit “ beyond the waters of Ocean.” ® Geryones also, 
the three-headed giant, dwelt in the sea-girt island of Erythea, 
across the stream of Ocean, from whence Hercules drove away 
his herd of oxen.* Here therefore we find this cluster of 
legends—almost certainly of Phoenician origin—already ga¬ 
thered around the same locality. The name of Tartessus is 
not, however, found in the poems of Hesiod, nor is there any 
allusion to the Columns of Hercules. All was yet vague and 
mythical in those remote regions on the borders of the earth. 


' Hesiod, Theogon. vv. 337-345. 

« Ibid. vv. 517-519. 

’ArAa? 6’ ovfmvby evpvy Kparepy^ vir’ avdytcii^, 
TtfipaffLV iy yaiTj?, npoTrap 'EairepiSwy AiyiKfHijytuy, 
tcTTijoiv, ic€<fKi\jj T« Ka'i a«fa^ianj<ri xepcao'i- 

The entirely different conception of 
this myth entertained by Homer has 
been already pointed out. 

* *EoTr€pt5as d' als wep-qy kAvtov 

avolo I 

\pv<Tta KoXa fj.e\ov<Ti ^^epovra tc 
Kopnov 

Healod, Tbeogon. vv. 215, 216. 


: The same expression of their dwelling 
; beyond the famous Ocean ” is found 
! r1j>o in V. 274, where they are asso- 
. dated with the Gorgons. 

* Ibid. yv. 287-294. He dwelt 
Tr€pi^fivT(f> elv ’E/)y0€(T; : but in V. 294 
his herds are described as dwelling 
; k\vtov ’n«€ai/oto : and Hercules 

had to cross the stream of Ocean to get 
at them (5m)3as 7c6pov '^iK^avolo^ v. 292). 
The Heaperides were probably in like 
manner considered as dwelling in an 
island. 
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Oceanus, the father of all rivers, is still, in the mind of 
Hesiod, itself a mighty river, “ the Ocean stream,” or, as he 
elsewhere calls it, “ the perfect river ”— an expression appa¬ 
rently referring to its complete circular course, flowing round 
and encompassing all things.® But in the passages just cited 
we see the notion that there was something still beyond the 
stream of Ocean, or at least surrounded by its arms. In 
like manner we find mention elsewhere of “ tlie islands of 
the blest,” by the deep eddies of Ocean ®—an idea which took 
firm possession of the Greek mind, so that we shall find it 
recurring, in one form or another, throughout the history 
of their geographical views. 

No mention is found in Hesiod of either Italy or Sicily by 
name, but there is one passage in which he speaks of Latinus 
and Telegonus, the sons of Ulysses and Circe, as “ reigning 
over the far-famed Tyrrhenians in the distant recesses of the 
sacred islands ” ’’—a notice that undoubtedly proves tlie name 
of the Tyrrhenians to be already familiar to the writer, and 
even shows some acquaintance with that of the Latins,^ thougli 
his ideas concerning their position were extremely vague. 
But these lines are found in a part of the poem which is almost 
certainly a subsequent addition, and is in all probability 
connected with the long poem, now lost, but long extant under 
the name of Hesiod, called the Catalogue of Women. It is 
still more difficult in this case than in that of the extant 
poems, to determine how far it can be considered as belonging 


^ Tbia appears to be certainly the 
moat probable translation of the epithet 
‘Kora^ioiOf which is twice 
applied by Hesiod to the stream of 
Ocean (Theogon. vv. 242, 959. See 
Van Lennep^b note). Once only is the 
Homeric epithet of ay\i6f>l>oos employed 
by Hesiod (^Ibid. v. 776). 

^ iv ^Lo-Kaptnv njcrottri. Trap' ’Hxtavoy Pa9vS(vi}v. 

Op. et Di. 171. 

Here was the dwelling-place of the 
heroes who had fought at Thebes and 
before Troy. It is evident that tliis is 
only an ex] an&ioii of the idea, alreaily 


found in the Odyssey (iv. 563), that 
Menelaus was destined to a separate 
existence, apart from the other dead, 
‘•in the Elysian plain, at the farthest 
limit of the earth:’* but in Hesioil we 
already find these regions designated 
as “ the islands of the blest.’* 

^ 04 6* TjTot ^aAa TTjXe yiqtrutv lepamt' 

irewrii' Tvpvrfvoiaiy ayeucXeiToniv a.y'iao'ov. 

Theog<'n. vv. I015, 1016. 

* It can hanliy be doubted that 
Latinus was introduced in this passage 
in connection with the Latins, though 
they are not named as a people. 
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to the age of Hesiod, and to what extent it may have been 
interpolated at a later period. Nor, if we consider it as 
belonging altogether to a later age, have we any evidence 
as to the date of its composition. The same remark applies to 
other poems attributed to Hesiod, and hence it is impossible 
to rely with any confidence upon the citations of later geo¬ 
graphers and grammarians, many of which refer only to the 
name of Hesiod, without any indication of the particular work. 
It is only in this vague manner that we are told that he was 
acquainted with the name of rEtna, and with the little island 
of Ortygia, off the coast of Sicily, which was subsequently 
occupied by the Syracusans.® He was also the first to mention 
the Ligyes or Ligurians, as well as the Scythians, both of 
which names he associates with that of the Hlthiopians, in a 
manner that seems clearly to indicate the three as forming the 
limits of the poet’s knowledge.* To Hesiod also is ascribed 
the first mention of many of the fables which ever after 
retained a place among the Greeks, while later geographers 
struggled in vain to assign them a definite habitation and 
locality. Among these were the Hyperboreans, who dwelt 
beyond the north wind, and consequently enjoy^ed a perfect 
climate ; ® the Griffins, with their “ guarded gold ; ” ® and the 
races of men with dogs’ heads (Hemicyues or Cyuocephali), 
and others with heads of monstrous size (Macrocephali). 
These last he associated with the Pygmies,* and probably 
therefore supposed them to be situated in the extreme south, 
where the deserts of Africa continued long after to be peopled 
with these and other fabulous creations. 


® Strabo, i. 2, p. 23. 'EpaToadtprjs 

5e ‘HtrioSoP p-fv Tr€irv<Tfi(uov vfpl 

TTjs 'OSi/o’O'tws TrXdvrjs^ Sri Kara 2(»C6- 
\iau Kal 'lra\lav yfyeyrjrai, m(rr€V(rayra 
TV 86^7} /XV p-6vov rwv v<p' ‘O/xrjpov K(yo~ 
/x4j'uv /xe/ivvo'Bcii, dAAa Kal Khvvs Kal 
*OpTvyi as Tov nphs ^vpaKOvaas i^Tjo'iou 
>cai TupjSTjPWP. 

^ Aidloiras Alyvds T€ i5e ^Kv6as I'lrm/' 
/xoXyovs ,—Cited by Eratosthenes, ap. 
Strab. vii. 3, p. 300. 


® dAA* 'Haiodip /x4v eVri irepl 'Tirepfio- 
pctav €lpv/i4va, —Herodotus, iv. 32. The 
full development of the mytli is first 
found in Pindar. 

® TTfpl ypvTTuu 'HtrioSos irpuTos iT€pa~ 
T€U(raTo.~Sciiol. ad ^schyl. Prometh. 
V. 733. (Hesiodi Fragment. 123, 
I Goettling.) 

* Strabo, i. p. 43. 'H<fi68ov 5’ ovk 
I Tis alrid(raiTo dyvoiav^ 'H/xUvvas X4yop- 
Tos Kal MaKpoK«pd\ov5 /cal Iliryyuaiovr, 
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§ 2. Of the voluminous series of poems extant in ancient 
times under the title of the Epic Cycle, the fragments which 
have been preserved to us are so few and scanty that we cannot 
expect them to contribute anything to our geographical know¬ 
ledge. In the Homeric hymns, on the contrary, there occur a 
few incidental notices that deserve a passing mention. Thus 
we not only find in the hymn to the Delian Apollo a very full 
enumeration of the islands in the H^gean Sea, to which tlie 
subject naturally led; ^ but in that to the Pythian Apollo 
there occurs repeatedly the name of the Peloponnesus, a 
distinctive appellation unknown to Homer; while, singuhirly 
enough, the term used in contrast to it to signify the main¬ 
land or continental Greece, as opposed to the peninsula and 
islands, is that of Europe, which evidently had not yet 
acquired the more general signification.® These two hymns 
are generally regarded as among the most ancient of the 
series. That to Dionysus, in which we find Tyrrhenian pirates 
introduced as a familiar notion, is probably of a much later 
date.’^ 

§ 3. The great uncertainty which prevails w ith regard to the 
age of all these poems renders their testimony of little value 
in tracing the extension of geographical knowledge, while of 
the poets that may be considered as unquestionably belonging 
to a later period—after the beginning of the Olympiads— 
Pisander, Eumelus of Corinth, and the author of the Naupac- 
tica, scarcely any fragments remain. The two last writers, as 
has been already mentioned, were among the first to dilate 
upon the history of the Argonautic voyage, which had already 
assumed the same general form that it ever after retained.® 
Epimenides of Crete, who may probably be assigned to the 

‘ Hymn ad Apoll. Del. vv. 29-44. 

* Tffitv o<roi IleXoiroi'Mjao*' ifCttftav 

TjSi' wrot. Sivpoitnjv tc koI afufupvra^ Kara 
v^crov^. 

Hymn ad Apoll. Pytb. vv. 72, 73. 

The same two verses are repeated (vv. 

112, 113); but the name of the Pelo¬ 


ponnesus occurs again also (v. 241), in 
describing the voyage of the Cretan 
ship to Delphi. 

’ In the same hymn (v. 29) the 
Hyperboreans are incidentally men¬ 
tioned as an idea familiar to alt. 

* See above. Chap. II. p. 25. 
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seventh century B.C., is said to have composed an entire poem 
upon the same subject; but the statement rests upon very 
doubtful authority.® Another poet, whose age is very un¬ 
certain, but who probably flourished in the succeeding cen¬ 
tury, Aristeas of Proconnesus, was the author of a work of 
a more decidedly geographical character. His Arimaspea, 
which is cited by Herodotus, and was still extant at a much 
later period,^ contained an account of the Scythian tribes to 
the north of the Euxine, derived to a considerable extent 
from personal observation, and which appears to have con¬ 
tained geographical information of real value, though mixed 
with absurd fables, treated with the exaggeration natural to a 
poet.® 

But long before the period to which the poets in question 
must probably be assigned, we have more trustworthy evidence 
of a wholly different character, as to the extent to which the 
Greeks had increased their navigation and commerce, both in 
the Mediterranean and the Euxine. No contemporary evidence 
is indeed available with respect to their actual voyages, or 
even in most cases to their commercial relations; but the fact 
that we find them founding in distant countries, both to the 
east and west, numerous colonies, which continued to subsist 
and flourish for many centuries afterwards, is a sufficient proof 
of the greatly extended horizon which had opened to their 
view, and of the greatly increased zeal, as well as knowledge 


^ All the works ascribed to the I authenticity was denied by some 
Cretan sage by Diogenes Laertius (i. 10) , critics. Whether this was the same 
may be considered as of very doubtful ! work which was known to Herodotus 
authenticity, if not altogether apocry- I we have no means of judging, but 
phal. Among tlie.-e he mentions, I there seems to be no good res^on to 
“ The building of the Ship Argo, and 1 doubt it. 

tlie voyage of Jason to Colchis: a jioem ' * According to Suidas (s. ».) Aristeas 

in 6500 verse.i.” Cut no reference is j flourished in the time of Creesus and 
found to it in any other author. I Cyrus : and it seems probable that he 

* Herodot. iv. 13. It is certain tliat i may be assigned to about the middle 
a poem called Arimaspea was extant i of the sixtli century (b.c. 560-540). 
long afterwards, and is cited both by | The accounts which refer liim to a 
Strabo and Pausanias, as well as by ■ much earlier period are probably con- 
other writers under the Roman Empiie i nccted with tlie fables concerning his 
(Strabo, i. 2, p. 21; xiii. 1, p. 589; previous life and reappearance. See 

Pausau. i. 24, § 6 ; v. 7, § 9); but it, Herodotus, iv. 14, 15; and Suidas, 1. c. 
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and skill, with which the Greeks had begun to devote them¬ 
selves to maritime pursuits. It may be reasonably assumed 
that, in most, if not all, cases, the foundation of colonies, which 
affords us the only chronological evidence of the extension of 
Greek power and civilization, must have been preceded by 
some degree of acquaintance and intercourse with the regions 
that they selected for their distant settlements. 


Section 2. — Colonies. 

§ 1. The very imperfect knowledge which we possess of the 
history of Greece before the Persian war, does not enable us 
to trace the causes of the remarkable movement of the Hellenic 
mind, which characterizes the seventh and eighth centuries 
before the Christian era. But we may observe the results of 
this early development of the national energies, displaying 
itself at once in almost every direction during the period 
in question. Nowhere is this more strikingly shown than in 
the rapid extension of their colonies around the shores of the 
Mediterranean and the Euxine, until they had laid the foun¬ 
dations of a colonial empire, which bore much the same rela¬ 
tion to the narrow and limited area of the parent country, as 
does the British Empire at the present day to the British 
Islands. 

Their enterprising spirit was directed in the first instance 
towards the west, where the fair and fertile regions of Italy 
and Sicily were eminently calculated to attract their attention 
and excite their cupidity. These countries were probably 
thinly peopled, and the native races that occupied them appear 
to have been more or less closely connected by ethnical affini¬ 
ties with the Hellenes themselves. At all events, they seem 
to have offered but little resistance to the establishment of the 
Greek colonists. As early as the middle of the eighth cen¬ 
tury B.C., the eastern coast of Sicily was occupied by two 
successive bodies of emigrants, proceeding from two different 
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cities, and representing the two great branches of the Hellenic 
race. The foundation of Naxos, at the foot of Mount iEtna 
by a body of Ionic colonists from Chalcis in Euboea, took 
place in B.c. 735, and was followed the very next year by that 
of Syracuse, a Dorian colony from Corinth.^ Both settlements 
were originally established on sites such as those habitually 
selected by the Phoenician colonies; Naxos stood on a project¬ 
ing peninsular headland, capable of easy defence on the land 
side, and the original city of Syracuse was confined to the 
small island of Ortygia, which was separated from the main¬ 
land by a narrow strait. But the same impulse that led to the 
original establishment of these colonies, seems to have quickly 
attracted other emigrants to follow in the same track, so that 
the Naxians were able, within a few years after their own 
foundation (b.c. 730), to establish in their turn the two colonies 
of Leontini and Catana, both of which eventually became 
much more powerful and important than the parent city. 
Nearly about the same time, the Hyblsean Megara (as it was 
called for distinction’s sake) was founded by an independent 
colony from the city of the same name in Greece (b.c. 728).* 
From this period a considerable interval elapsed before we 
hear of any fresh colonies in Sicily. Even Syracuse itself 
seems to have at first risen but slowly to power. It was not 
till seventy years after its foundation that it established its 
first colony at Acrm in the interior of the island, and this was 
followed twenty years later by that of Casmenae. But neither 
of these ever rose to be places of consideration; the more 
flourishing colony of Camarina was not settled till 135 years 
after the foundation of Syracuse (b.c. 599).® 

§ 2. Meanwhile, the tide of emigration had been directed to 
the shores of Southern Italy. The earliest settlements here were 
all of Achajan origin. Sybaris, founded in B.c. 720, Crotona, 


^ Thucyd. vi. 3; Strabo, vi. 2, pp. 
267, 269. See Clinton, Fa%t. Bell 
vol. i. p. 161. 


* Thueyd. yi. 1. Concerning the 
date, see Clinton, F. H. vol. i. p. 166. 

“ Thucyd. vi. 5. 
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about ten years later, and Metapontum, not later than b.c. 700,® 
all rose in succession to be opulent and flourishing cities, and 
became in turn the parents of many minor colonies. The 
powerful city of Tarentum, on the northern shore of the same 
gulf, having the advantage of a situation inferior only to that 
of Syracuse, was a Lacedaemonian colony—one of the few 
planted by that people, and this exception was due, not to any 
commercial enterprise on their part, but to the exceptional 
political circumstances arising out of the first iVlessenian war. 
Its foundation appears to have taken place about b.c. 708.’ 

§ 3. Nearly contemporary with the earliest colonies in Sicily 
and the south of Italy, w'as the settlement of the Corinthians in 
the important island of Corcyra (about b.c. 734) ® which rapidly 
rose to such power as to be able, within less than a century 
after its foundation, to contend at sea with the mother city. 
Its position at the entrance of the Adriatic naturally secured 
to it in great measure the command of that sea, and, in order 
still further to establish their power in this quarter, tlie Cor- 
cyrseans at a somewhat later period, founded in their turn the 
two colonies of Apollonia and Dyrrhachinm, both on the 
eastern shore of the Adriatic.® 

The naval power of the Tyrrhenians in the western part of 
the Mediterranean, must have presented a formidable obstacle 


* Metapontum was founded accord¬ 
ing to tlie testimony of Strabo, by 
Crotona and Sybaris in common, and 
after the foundation of Tarentum. 
(Strabo, vi. 1, pp. 26-1, 265.) Hence 
the date assigned by Eusebius, who 
would carry it back as far as b.c. 774, 
is certainly erroneous. See the article 
Metapontum in Smith’s Diet, of An¬ 
cient Geography vol. ii. p. 346. 

' Clinton, F. S. vol. i. p. 174. For 
the circumstances which led to its 
foundation see the narratives of Antio- 
chus aiKi Ephorus, cited by Strabo 
(vi. 3, pp. 278, 279). 

* According to Strabo (vi. 2, p. 269), 
Curcyra was colonized by a portion of 
the same body of emigrants who 


founded Syracuse. Its foundation may 
therefore be a.ssigned to the same date. 
Hieronymus, indeed, places it twenty- 
six years later (n.c. 708); but the 
authority of Strabo is certainly pre¬ 
ferable, and is confirmed by collateral 
circumstances. (See Clinton, F. II. 
vol. i. p. 164.) 

’ Dyrrhachium, or Epidamnus, as it 
was more commonly called by the 
Creeks, was founded in B.c 625 Euseb. 
Chron. ad ann.'); Apollonia somewhat 
later, during the reign of Periander at 
Corinth. Both cities attained to great 
power and pro.sperity, and carried on 
an extensive trade with the Illyrian 
tribe.s of the interior. 
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to the development of the Greek commerce, as well as of their 
colonial system, in that direction: yet it is certain that the 
Greeks had at an early period, though the exact date cannot 
be ascertained, established themselves on the coast of Cam¬ 
pania, where they founded, in the first instance, the isolated 
colony of Cumae ;' a city that became the nucleus of a remark¬ 
able local development of Greek influence and civilization, 
which not only maintained itself through three centuries 
against all the efforts of the neighbouring nations, but long 
continued even under the Roman domination to retain its dis¬ 
tinctive Hellenic character. Neapolis, a younger offshoot of 
Cumae, was even in the days of Strabo a distinctly Greek 
city." 

§ 4. Still more important and influential was the more distant 
settlement of Massilia, a colony from Phoceea in Asia Minor, 
which was founded in B.c. 600, upon the southern coast of 
Gaul, as the country would be described by later geographers, 
but in a region which was then occupied by tribes of Ligurian 
origin." The excellence of its capacious and land-locked 
harbour, as well as the ready communications with the interior 
afforded by the valley of the Rhone, caused Massilia to rise 
quickly to great prosperity, and while the remoteness of its 
situation naturally kept it aloof from all participation in the 
wars and revolutions that affected other portions of the Greek 
world, its wise and vigorous government, which presents strong 
features of similarity to tliat of Yenice, secured it an un- 


‘ It is singular that, according to the 
distinct statement of Strabo (v. 4, p. 
243). Cum®, notwithstanding its more 
remote situation, was the earliest of 
all the Greek settlements in Italy or 
Sicily : and the particulars given by 
him concerning its foundation have 
every appearance of being historical. 
On the other hand, the date given by 
the later chronologers (Eusebius and 
Hieronymus), who would carry it back 
as far as b.c. 1050, may be safely re¬ 
jected, as belonging to the periiMl of 


mythical traditions, before the esta¬ 
blishment of anything like historical 
chronology. (See the subject more 
I fully discussed in Dr. Smith’s Diet, of 
I Anryient Geography, art. Comae, vol. i. 
j p. 716.1 

” Strabo, vi. 1, p. 253. 

^ The date rests upon the authority 
I of Timmus (cited by Scymnus Chius, 
! V. 214), who placed it 120 years before 
, the battle of Salamis. For the other 
i authorities, see Clinton, F. H. vol. i. 
p. 220. 
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exampled amount of internal tranquillity. Like all the other 
principal colonies of the Greeks in outlying situations, the 
Massilians by degrees established smaller settlements along 
the coast on both sides of them—Olbia, Antipolis, and Nicaea 
to the eastward; Agathe, Ehoda, and Emporiae to the west; 
and though none of those towns rose to any great importance, 
they doubtless all contributed to maintain and extend the 
influence of Greek civilization among the barbarous native 
tribes.^ The parent city, meanwhile, extended its commercial 
relations far into the interior, and the geographical knowledge 
which the Greeks gradually attained of these western regions 
of Europe, was due in great measure to the enterprising traders 
of Massilia. 

§ 5. The eastern and south-eastern coasts of Spain would seem 
to have offered a still fairer field for Greek colonization, but here 
they were met and opposed by the influences of the Phoenician 
and Carthaginian colonists, who had established themselves at 
an early period in the possession of the Spanish trade. Not¬ 
withstanding the favourable reception afforded by the native 
king to a body of Phocman navigators who were accidentally 
carried to the south of Spain,® we hear of only a few isolated 
attempts at colonization in that quarter, and those few pro¬ 
duced little result. The town of Maenaca, situated on the 
coast of Bsetica, somewhere to the east of Malaca, was a colony 
of Massilia, the farthest in this direction, but it never became 
a place of consequence,® and neither the period of its foun¬ 
dation nor its exact situation can be determined with any 
certainty. 

The same causes would naturally operate to prevent the 
establishment of Greek colonies along the northern shores of 


Rhoda and Emporise both retained | 
a decidedly Hellenic character down to | 
the time of the Roman conquest: and j 
struck coins bearing Greek legends 
and showing the manifest impress of 
Greek art. 

’ Herodotus, i. 163. 


' Strabo, iii. 4, p. 157. Saguntum 
also, according to the same author, was 
originally a Greek colony from Zacyn- 
thus lib. p. 159), but it appears to 
h.ive lost all Greek character, and 
become a mere Spanish town before it 
figures m liistury. 
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Africa where the power of the Carthaginians had been esta¬ 
blished from an early period. Even in Sicily it was long 
before they pushed on their settlements towards the western 
half of the island ; but here the Phoenicians gradually gave 
way before them, and withdrew to the north-western corner 
of Sicily, from whence they could easily keep up uninterrupted 
communication with Carthage.’ In Sardinia, on the contrary, 
Phoenician and Carthaginian influence always continued para¬ 
mount, and nothing but very few and faint indications are pre¬ 
served of any attempts at Greek colonization in that large and 
fertile island. A vigorous endeavour was, indeed, made to 
establish a Greek colony in the neighbouring island of Corsica, 
the proximity of which to Massilia would have rendered it an 
important acquisition to that city; but the efforts of the 
Phocteans were foiled by the united arms of the Tyrrhenians 
and Carthaginians, and the island was allowed to lapse again 
under the yoke of the former people.* 

§ 6. The Carthaginians, as has been already observed, held 
undisputed supremacy over the southern shores of the Mediter¬ 
ranean, from the Straits of Gibraltar to the Syrtes ; but in the 
interval between those much-dreaded gulfs and the Egyptian 
frontier, there lay a region of great natural fertility which was 
unoccupied by any power more formidable than the wandering 
native tribes; and here arose another group of Greek cities, 
which preserved through many centuries all the essential 
characteristics of Hellenic culture, and formed for a long 
period a flourishing oasis of civilization in the midst of sur¬ 
rounding barbarism. Cyrene, founded in b.c. 631, by a colony 
of Dorians from the island of Thera,® became the metropolis 
of the district, and around it were grouped the four minor 
cities of Barce, Teucheira, Hesperides, and Apollonia, all of 
them colonies or offshoots of Cyrene itself. 

§ 7. In Egypt the existence of a long-established native civili- 

' Thucyd. vi. 2. ® Herodot. iv. 150-158. Concerning 

* Hero<lotus, i. 165-167 ; Diodor. the date, see Note A, p. 127. 

V. 13. 
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zation precluded the settlement of Greek colonies; but here 
also the Greeks had succeeded in establishing commercial rela¬ 
tions ; the jealousy of all intercourse with foreigners, which 
had prevailed under the earlier dynasties, having given way 
about the middle of the seventh century B.c., when Psamme- 
tichus, who had been assisted by some Ionian Greek mer¬ 
cenaries in establishing himself on the throne of Egypt, 
requited their services by opening his ports to their country¬ 
men. The city of Naucratis, on the Canopic or western branch 
of the Nile, became an important emporium of Greek com¬ 
merce, and traders of that nation settled there in such numbers 
that it is termed by some writers a Greek colony.' 

From the above brief review of the progress of Greek 
colonization during this early period, it will be seen that before 
the middle of the sixth century b.c. their settlements had 
spread around almost the whole extent of the Mediterranean, 
and although it cannot be assumed that the colonies in all 
cases maintained much continuous intercourse with the parent 
cities, it is clear that they were never cut off from the rest of 
the Hellenic world, and, hence, they not only serve to prove 
the extent to which Greek commerce and navigation had 
already attained in these remote regions; but they became in 
their turn the centres from which Greek arts and civilization 
were able to penetrate into the surrounding countries. 

§ 8. During the same period, the adventurous Greek navi¬ 
gators had not only explored the long-dreaded shores of the 
Euxine, but had rendered them so familiar that they had 
almost lost their terrors, and here also numerous and flourishing 
colonies had arisen, not only on the southern and western shores 
of this inland sea, but even on its northern coast, among the 
wild nomad tribes that occupied the vast solitudes of Scythia, 
from the mouth of the Danube to the shores of the Cimmerian 
Bosporus. When we first obtain authentic information con¬ 
cerning the Greek colonies in these quarters, we find them in 


' Herodot. ii. 154, 178 ; Strabo, xvii. p. 801. 
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a state of great prosperity, exercising important influence over 
the neighbouring tribes—in some cases apparently direct 
dominion—while they maintained regular commercial relations 
with the more distant nations of the interior. 

We have no authentic information as to the period when 
Greek navigators first penetrated into the recesses of the 
Euxine. The statement repeated by many ancient writers ^ 
that the original name given to it was Axenos or Axeinos— 
“ the inhospitable ”—on account of its stormy and dangerous 
character, as well as the barbarous habits of the tribes that 
surrounded it, and that this was afterwards changed into Eu- 
xeinos—“ the hospitable ”—when it had been thrown open to 
Greek navigation and commerce—may very probably_ be 
nothing more than an etymological fancy ; but the change 
of relations upon which it was based was undoubtedly a fact. 
The establishment of Greek colonies in this quarter, however, 
did not commence till a later period than in Italy and Sicily. 
None of those concerning which we have any trustworthy 
chronology can be assigned to the eighth century B.c., and 
even as late as the middle of the seventh, we find the rival 
cities of Miletus and Megara vying with one another in found¬ 
ing colonies on the shores of the Propontis and Bosphorus, 
while neither of them as yet attempted to extend their settle¬ 
ments within the Euxine itself. 

The rivalry between these two cities—both of them at this 
time among the leading states of Greece for commercial and 
maritime enterprise—may remind one, on a much smaller 
scale, of that between Spain and Portugal in the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries. Thus, while Megara had founded during 
the first half of the seventh century b.c., the important 
colonies of Chalcedon and Byzantium at the entrance of the 


' Strabo, vii. pp. 20S, 800, who rites 
Apnllodorus anO other earlier writers 
Seyran. Ch. v. 7S5). No allusion to 
such a change is found in Herodotus, 
but Pindar uses the expression ‘'A^^ivos 


where lie is describing the voyage of 
the Argonauts Pijth. iv. *203), tliougb 
he elsewhere employs the usual term 
Ey^€ii'os. (A>/a. IV. 49.J 
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Bosphorus, as well as the less considerable towns of Selymbria 
and Astacus on the Propontis,* Miletus had occupied the 
southern shore of the same land-locked sea by its settlements 
at Abydus, Cyzicus, and on the little island of Proconnesus.* 
The possession of two such important positions as Byzantium 
and Chalcedon, commanding the very entrance of the Euxine, 
would seem calculated to secure to the IVIegarians the exclusive 
control of that sea; and it is strange to find that it was not till 
near a century later (b.c. 559) that they pushed forward their 
settlements within the Bosphorus, and founded the city of 
Heraclea on the coast of Bithynia, a place which continued 
until a late period to be one of the most important of the 
Greek colonies on the Euxine.* This new city rapidly rose to 
power, and was soon able to send out colonies in its turn; of 
which the most important were C'allatis or Callatia, on the 
western shore of the Euxine, between the Bosphorus and the 
Danube, and the more celebrated city of Chersonesus—called 
for distinction’s sake Chersonesus Heraclea—near the south¬ 
western extremity of the Tauric peninsula, occnj)ying very 
nearly the same site with the now famous city of Sevastopol.* 

§ 9. IMeaiiwhile their rivals, the Milesians, had already esta¬ 
blished themselves on both sides of the Euxine, and extended 
their settlements along its shores both to the right and left of 
the Bosphorus. Tludr earliest colonies within that strait seem 
to have been on the western coast of the Euxine, where they 
founded Istrus or Istropolis as early as b.c. b.‘).‘3, and Tomi 
apparently soon after." The object of these two settlements 


^ Chalcedon was founded in B.c. 
U7+; Byzantium not till n.c. U.57. 
Selymbria was founded h. 'nre Byzan¬ 
tium. (Scymn. Ch. v. 71t!.3 Con- 
ceriiing the date of the latter and of 
Chalcedon, see Clinton, F. H., vol. i. 
pp. 186, 194. 

■* Cyzicus, which became by far the 
most important of these settlements, 
was founded, according to the best 
authorities in B.c. 675. (See Note B, 
p. 128.) 


^ The date is fi.xr-d by Scymnus 
Chius (V. 975) as contera])i'rary ailh 
the overthrow of the Median monarchy 
by Cyrus. 

* The date of the foundation of the 
city of Chersonesus is wholly unknown. 
Niuniaun assigns it to tlu' lir-t half of 
the fifth century B.c. {Die HelUnen im 
ISkijtlieiihimfe, p. 388) but his giounils 
are merely conjectural. 

■ The foun lation of Istrus is fixed 
by Scymnus Chius (v. 779) as con- 
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was evidently to secure the shortest communication by land 
with the Danube, and thus to command the commerce of that 
great river, the actual mouths of which, from their marshy and 
unsettled character, have never been occupied by any town 
either in ancient or modem times. The subsequent foundation 
of Apollonia and Odessus, on the same line of coast, but nearer 
to the Bosphorus,® was probably designed chiefly to maintain 
the communication with these outlying settlements; but the 
former city rose at a later period to be one of the most con¬ 
siderable in this part of the Euxine. 

A far more important colony was Sinope, on the southern 
coast of the Euxine, which was founded, according to what 
seems the most probable chronology, about b.c. 630.® It soon 
rose to be a flourishing city, and sent out colonies in its turn, 
the most important of which was Trapezus—the modern 
Trebizond—which has continued down to our own times to be 
one of the principal emporiums of trade with the East. Cerasus 
and Cotyora, on the same line of coast, were also colonies of 
Sinope.^ Amisus on the other hand, which soon rose to be a 
place of consideration, was apparently a settlement direct from 
the parent city of Miletus.® The remoter colonies of Phasis, at 
the mouth of the river of the same name, and Dioscurias, 
nearer to the foot of the Caucasus, though carrying on an 


temporary with the irruption of the 
Scythians into Asia in pursuit of the 
Cimmerians; and that of Odessus with 
the accession of Astyages to the throne 
of Media (v. 74P). This mode of 
marking dates, by refen nee to some 
contemporary event, bears with it a 
much greater st.imp of probability 
than the arbitrary dates assigned by 
later chronologer^. The anonymous 
author of the little work extant under 
the name of Scymnus Chius had very 
good information concerning these 
Greek colonies on the Euxine. which 
he apparently derived princijially from 
Demetrius of Callatia (see v. 720). 

* Apollonia was founded about fifty 
years before the accession of Cyms 


(8cymn. Cli. v. 731), or about e.o. 609. 
Odessus shortly after G94. See pre¬ 
ceding note. 

" Concerning the date of Sinope, 
and its colony Trapezus, see Note B. 
p. 128. 

‘ Xenophon, .Inahnsnsv. 3, § 2: 5.§3. 

^ Theojionip. ap. Strab. xii. p. .747. 
Seymnus Cliius, on the contrary, calls 
it a colony of the Phocmans (v. 919). 
According to the same author Pha- 
nagoria, on the Cimmerian Bosporus, 
was a colony from Tens (v. 892). It 
is probable that in both cases tin re 
may have been a ixidy of colonists 
from those Ionian cities, but under the 
i guidance and command of the Mile¬ 
sians. 
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extensive commerce with the interior; never seem to have risen 
beyond the character of fortified trading-stations: a circum¬ 
stance for which their position on a marshy coast, without 
natural ports, may sufficiently account. 

§ 10. Far different was the case with the cities founded on the 
northern shores of the Euxine. It is evident that the Milesians 
early became alive to the importance of the great rivers that 
flow into the Euxine on this side, as channels of commercial 
intercourse and communication with the interior : and accord¬ 
ingly we find them securing to themselves the possession of 
this trade by the establishment of colonies at the entrances 
of all these great streams. Tyras, at the mouth of the river of 
the same name, now the Dniester, never attained to any great 
importance: but the wealth and prosperity of Olbia, situated 
at the mouth of the Borysthenes, were such as fully to justify 
the name given to it by the inhabitants: while Panticapaeum, 
on the site of the modern Kertch, conunanding the entrance 
to the Palus Maeotis and the Tanai's, rose to a still higher 
degree of power and opulence, and became for centuries the 
capital of the surrounding countries. It was not till a much 
later period—apparently after the time of Herodotus—that a 
colony was established at the mouth of the Tanai's itself, in the 
farthest recesses of the Palus Slaeotis.^ But Theodosia, on 
the southern coast of the Crimea, almost exactly on the same 
site as was occupied in the middle ages by the flourishing 
Genoese colony of Caffa—and Phanagoria, on the Asiatic side 
of the Cimmerian Bosporus, though in some degree eclipsed by 
the superior greatness of Panticapaeum, both of them became, 
and continued down to the time of Strabo, to be flourishing 
towns and important places of trade.* 


’ No mention of it is found in Hero¬ 
dotus. Nor does its name occur in 
Scymnna Chius, but the fragmentary 
nature of this portion of his work 
prevents us from drawing any secure 
conclusion from its absence. Strabo 
says that it was founded by the Greek 


settlers on the Bosporus ((crfir/ro tZv 
rhv ^6ffiropov xi. 2, 

p. 493): it was probably not founded 
till after the establishment of the 
Greek monarchy in the fifth century, 
B.C. 

‘ Strabo, vii. 4, p. 309, xi. 2, p. 495. 
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§ 11. All these colonies on the north of the Euxine—with the 
single exception of Heraclea or Chersonesus, already noticed— 
were of Milesian originand they doubtless continued to keep 
up permanent intercourse with the parent city, and thus con¬ 
tributed to the extension of geographical knowledge in Greece. 
Of the successive steps by which they developed their com¬ 
mercial relations with the interior we have no information, and 
we are only able to judge of the extent to which they ulti¬ 
mately carried their trade, by the accounts that we receive con¬ 
cerning it at a later period. But it is certain that the name 
of the Issedones, who were still in the time of Herodotus the re¬ 
motest people with whom the Greeks had any communication, 
was known to writers of a much earlier date: ® and before the 
middle of the sixth century b.c., Aristeas of Proconnesus, whose 
poem of the Arimaspea has been already mentioned, is said to 
have himself penetrated into the interior as far as the country 
which they inhabited, and to have there collected the informa¬ 
tion which he embodied in his poem, concerning the one-eyed 
Arimaspians, the gold-guarding griffins, and the Hyperboreans.’ 
Whether he had really derived these legends from the Scythian 
tribes of the interior, or whether—as appears more probable— 
they were fables already current among the Greeks,® to which 
he sought thus to lend consistence and authority, it is certain 


® The date of the fininda'i n of these 
northern oolonics is very uncertain. 
Tint of BiTVstliene^ (Ctlhia) is pl.ireil 
by Hieronymus as eaily b.c. ti.M. but 
this is exir< mely improbable, and at 
variance with all we know from other 
sources of the pro^re^s of the Milesian 
CMlonization. Scyranus Chius says 
only thtit it was f* unded during the 
time of the IMedian monarchy {Kara 
rr}v evapx'iay- V. which 

^Yuuld allow of any date between 711 
and 559 b c. But the latter l alf of 
this period is certainly the most pro¬ 
bable. Concerning Panticapamm we 
have no detinite statement, but it 
seems probable that it was not founded 
till the 6th centuiy. Bo<-ckh places it 
alx)ut Bc. 540 {Cor/nci Inscr. vol. ii. 


' p. Ol). 

** If we can trust to Stephanus of 
Byzantium (s tn), they wore mentioned 
by the poet Aleman, who fiounshed as 
early as b.c. 671-631, at which period 
the Milesian colonics in this quarter 
, were certainly not yet founded. But 
■ some vague notion of the name ami 
I people m.iy have reached the ears of 
' the (Jrt'eks long before, 
i ‘ Herodotus, iv. 13. 

® We have seen that, if we can trust 
to the citations of later writeis, l>oth 
j the griffins and the Hyperbon ans were 
already known to Hesiod, or were at 
lea>t mentioned in the poems extant 
under his name, which could hardly 
be later than the seventh century b.c. 
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that from this time forth they not only took a firm hold on the 
popular belief in Greece, but assumed a definite geographical 
place in the regions in question. Even Damastes, a contem¬ 
porary of Herodotus, in a professed geographical work, stated 
as a matter of fact that “ beyond the Scythians dwelt the Isse- 
dones : beyond these again the Arimaspians, and beyond the 
Arimaspians were the Ehip.x'an ^fountains, from which the 
north wind blew, and which were never free from snow. On 
the other side of these mountains were the Hyperboreans, ex¬ 
tending down to the sea.”* It is singular that no mention was 
apparently made by Aristeas of the Ehipaian Mountains, though 
without them the fable of the Hyperboreans had no meaning;^ 
but he distinctly spoke of the Hyperboreans themselves as 
extending down to the sea;^ a circumstance which clearly 
shows that the notion of a northern ocean, beyond the wild 
tracts of Scythia, was already become familiar in his time. 

§ 12. The completion of this girdle of colonies, with which 
the Milesians had thus encircled the Euxine—except only the 
rugged and mountainous tract extending along its eastern 
coast from Dioscurias to the Cimmerian Bosporus—was pro¬ 
bably not fully accomplished till the middle of the sixth 
century B.C. : and within about half a century afterwards the 
capture and destruction of 3Iiletus by the Eersians (b.c. dOd) 
indicted a blow upon the parent city from which it nev(U- 
recovered. For two centuries previous to that event dliletus 
had enjoyed an amount of wealth and prosperity surpassing in 
all probability that of any other Greek city, certainly far 
exceeding that of any city of Greece itself at this early period.* 
The luxury with which the 3Iilesians are reproached by later 
writers is in itself a proof of their opulence, and besides their 


® Damastes ap. Steph. Bvzant. v. 
'rir(p$6pf0i. The passage is cited from 
Damastes eV ry eSvwy. 

^ The essential character of this 
“ meteorohfgical myth,” as it has been 
aptly called by Humboldt, is that the-y 
dwelt beyond' the region from wliich 
the north wind blew. Th’s was doubt¬ 


less originally phiced in Tlirace, from 
whence the cold north winds that pre¬ 
vailed ill (treece appeared to proceed. 
It was afterwards found necessary to 
transfer it much farther to the north. 

* rovTOiV §€ Toi/s ’Tirep^opfovs Ka$-q- 
KOirra^ dd\a(r(Tau Herodot. 1. c. 

^ Atheiiseus, xii. c. 2G. 
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trade with the Euxine, they were renowned for their woollen 
manufactures, especially for their carpets and hangings, which 
were made of the fine wool brought from the interior of Asia 
Minor, and enjoyed a reputation similar to that of Turkey 
carpets in modern times.'* The close and friendly relations 
which they maintained with Syharis in Italy, down to the 
date of its destruction in B.c. 510, are a sufficient evidence of 
the extent of the commercial intercourse between the two 
cities.® Miletus also had a separate factory, or commercial 
establishment, at Naucratis in Egypt, apart from the other 
Greeks who traded there, which is sometimes erroneously 
termed a Milesian colony.® But we hear of no colonies of 
Miletus properly so called, on the shores of the Mediterranean, 
beyond the limits of the .iEgean. 

§ 13. While the energies of the Milesians were thus directed 
principally to their settlements in the Black Sea, those of 
their neighbours the Phocaeans had continued to be turned 
towards the western shores of the Mediterranean. That people 
had indeed, according to Herodotus, been the first of all the 
Greeks who undertook long voyages, and who made known to 
their countrymen the Adriatic and Tyrrhenian seas.'' We have 
already seen that they founded, in B.c. 600, the important 
colony of Massilia on the north shore of the Mediterranean. 
It was probably about the same time that they pushed their 
enterprising voyages as far as the south of Spain, and visited 


■* Id. xii. p. 5n3, xv. p. 691. 

‘ Herodot. vi. 21. Timaeus (ap. 
Athenseum xii. c. 17, p. 519) expressly 
attributes the intimate relations be¬ 
tween the two cities to the predilection 
of the luxurious Sybarites for the 
woollen garments of Miletus. 

“ Strabo, xvii. p. 801. The real re¬ 
lations between the Greeks in Egypt 
and the native rulers are clearly de¬ 
scribed by Herodotus (ii. 178). But it 
appears that tlie Milesians had at one 
time certainly established a fortified 
post on the sea coitst, which retained 
long after the name of ri VliKrjtrtav I 


Tfixos (Strab. 1. c.). 

' Herodot. i. 163. ol 5e ^cffKaues 
oirrot vavriKlrjffi ^aKpfjari vpi^oi 'E\\r}v<av 
Kal t6v re ’ASpirfv t^i/ 
Tvp(rTjvi7jv Kal rhv TapTr)<r<Thv ovrol il<Ti 
oi KaTa^i^avTas. 

On these voynges of discevery he 
tells us that the Phocaeans tmployed 
penteconters, instead of “ round ships,” 
as ordinary merchant vessels were 
called. Probably this was done with 
a view to the probiibility of hostile 
collisions with the Phoenicians or Car¬ 
thaginians. 
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Tartessus, where they established relations of such a friendly 
character with Arganthonius, king of the country, that we are 
assured by the historian they would have emigrated thither in 
a body, on the capture of their city by Cyrus, had not the 
friendly monarch been already deceased.® They in conse¬ 
quence turned their attention to Corsica, but being frustrated 
in their endeavours to establish themselves permanently in 
that island, they ultimately founded the colony of Velia or 
Elea on the eoast of Italy.® 

Other cities of Asia Minor shared in this general movement, 
of which Miletus and Phocaea were the leading representatives. 
Among these the two islands of Samos and Rhodes bore a 
conspicuous part, and were early distinguished by the zeal 
with which they devoted themselves to maritime pursuits. It 
was a ship of Samos, under a commander named Colteus, that 
was the first to visit Tartessus, and bring home from thence a 
cargo of incalculable value ; ‘ and although this was the result 
of an accident, yet it is evident from the narrative of Herodotus 
that Samian ships were at this time carrying on an extensive 
trade in different parts of the Mediterranean. This voyage 
of Colaeus was contemporary with the foundation of Cyrene 
(about B.C. 631): but more than half a century earlier they 
had already attained to a prominent position among the naval 
powers of Greece. The Samians are mentioned by Thueydides 
as among the first to adopt the use of triremes, which they 
learnt from the Corinthians as early as B.c. 700.® But it was 
not till a later period, under the government of Polycrates 
(about B.c. 532-522) that Samos attained its greatest power. 
That ruler is said to have possessed a fleet of a hundred ships 
of war: ® and the island for a time enjoyed unexampled pro- 


* Id. ib. 163,165. As Arganthonius, 
according to Herodotus, lived to the 
ago of 120 years, of which he reigned 
SO, this does not give us much clue to 
the date of the tirst intercourse with 
tliat monarch. 

® Id. ib. 167; Strabo, vi. 1, p. 252. 

‘ Herodot. iv. 152. His statement 


that Tartessus was at this time wholly 
unvisited by the Greeks (t!) 51 ifiirSpiov 
rovTo ataiparov rovrov t5c 
seems at variance with what he tells us 
of thePhocajans in the passage already 
cited. 

Thucyd. i. 13. 

^ Herodot. iii. 39. See also Thucy- 
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sperity under his authority. The Samians had at this time a 
separate establishment at Naucratis in Egypt, and Polycrates 
maintained intimate relations with Amasis, the king of that 
country.^ 

The accounts of the maritime power of Rhodes are less satisfac¬ 
tory. It is stated indeed that from a very early period—many 
years before the first Olympiad®—they devoted their attention 
to maritime enterprises, and undertook long voyages to Spain 
and Italy, where the foundation of several colonies was ascribed 
to them. But these accounts, which are transmitted to us in a 
very vague form, seem directly at variance with the statement of 
Herodotus that the Phocmans were the first to open out these 
western regions to the Greeks: and of the three colonies as¬ 
signed to the Rhodians by Strabo—Rhoda in Spain, Parthenope 
in Campania, and Salapia on the Adriatic coast of Italy—the 
two last at least rest on very questionable authority.® On the 
other hand the settlement of Gela in Sicily, forty-five years 
after the foundation of Syracuse (b.c. 690) by a joint colony 
from Rhodes and Crete, is well attested.^ Phaselis also, on 
the east coast of Lycia, facing the Pamphylian Gulf, which 
rose to be a flourishing commercial city, was a colony of Rhodes, 
founded about the same time with Gela.® There can indeed 
be no doubt that Rhodes itself was, as early as the seventh 
century b.c., an important trading community, for which the 
opportune situation ol the island gave it extraordinary advan¬ 
tages. In the following century we find the Rhoians, as 
might be expected, taking advantage of the opening of the 


didea, i. 13. His sliipa, however, were, 
ftocording to Herodotus, only pcntc- 
conters. 

^ Herodot. ii. 178, iii. 39,10. 

^ irph ffvxvo7s 

iTdTiv. Straho, xiv. 2. § 10, p. 6.S4. 

This tradition of the early maiitimc 
greatness of Rhodes was probably con¬ 
nected with the strange shitement of 
Diodorus (derived apparently from 
Castor), tliat the Rhodians held the 
“ dominion of the sea ” tor a p- riod of 


23 years, beginning as early as B.c. 918. 
(Dioilor. ap. Euseb. Chrun. Arm. ii. 
p. 91.) 

^ Stiabo. 1. c. The settlements in 
Italy in all probability belong to my¬ 
thical times, and are not mentioned by 
Strabo himself in treating of the places 
to which they relate. 

' Thucyd. vi. 4; Scliol. ad Find. 
Ohjmp. li. 16. 

* Athenoeus, vii. p. 298 ; Steph. By- 
5.ant. V. TeKa. 
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trade with Egypt, and joining in the establishment of the 
Greek factory at Naucratis.® But it was not till a much later 
period, after the foundation of the city of the same name (b.c. 
408) that Rhodes attained to the position whicli it so long 
enjoyed, of one of the leading commercial and naval powers of 
the Greek world. 

§ 14. While the Greek cities of Asia Minor were devoting 
themselves with so much zeal and energy to the pursuit of 
navigation and commerce, the same spirit was developing itself 
with equal activity among some of the older commonwealths of 
European Greece. The foremost place among these was un¬ 
doubtedly taken by Corinth, a city which, from its peculiar 
position, enjoyed advantages such as no other could compete 
with. As Thucydides observes, it was situated equally favour¬ 
ably for traffic by land and sea; and as navigation became 
more general, its two ports, Lechaeum and Cenchrea?, gave it 
the command of the Corinthian and Saronic Gulfs.^ On the 
side of the .^gean, however, the Corinthians had many com¬ 
petitors ; hence it was principally towards the west that their 
efforts were directed, and it is in this quarter only that we 
find them extending their colonial empire. The foundation of 
the two important colonies of Syracuse and Corcyra, as early 
as the middle of the eighth century, has been already men¬ 
tioned. Both of these belong to the period while Corinth was 
still under the government of the oligarchy known as the 
Bacchiadae, a period during which the city undoubtedly rose 
to a high state of power and prosperity.^ It was, according to 
Thucydides, the first state to organize a regular naval force, 
with ships built in the same manner as those used by the 
Greeks in later times. The invention of the trireme is 
expressly ascribed by him to the Corinthians; and it was a 
Corinthian named Ameinocles who first taught the art of 


® Herodot. ii. 178. ' held po3se3^ion of the goTcrnmcnt at 

* Thucyd. i. 13. Corinth was already Corinth for about 90 years, until it 
celebrated for its wealth in the days of , was overthrown by Cypselus about 
Homer (Iliad, ii. .570). i B.C. 655. 

' The oligarchy of the Bacchiadie . 
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constructing ships on the new model to the Samians, who 
appear to have been the first to follow their example.^ 

In the following century Corinth passed under the despotic 
rule of Cypselus and his son Periander (b.c. 655-585) ; hut it 
continued to enjoy a great amount of wealth and prosperity, 
and extended its power by the foundation of numerous addi¬ 
tional colonies. None of these, however, were planted in 
distant regions ; and the establishment of snch settlements as 
Leucas or Leucadia on the coast of Acarnania, and that of 
Anactorium and Ambracia in the same district, must have 
been designed as much to secure political power in Greece as 
to extend their commercial relations, or open an intercourse 
with distant countries. All these colonies were in the first 
instance mere dependencies of Corinth, with which they con¬ 
tinued long after to maintain friendly relations. Corcyra 
alone was an exception, having early risen to such power as to 
be able to compete with the parent city, which led to constant 
disputes, and a permanent feeling of enmity between the two.^ 
Thucydides tells us that the first naval battle on record was 
one between the Corinthians and Corcyra?ans, which was fought 
in the year b.c. 664, only seventy years after the foundation of 
the colony.® The result is not mentioned ; ® but we know that 


^ Thueyd. i. 13. This took place, 
according to Thucydides, about 300 
years U-fore the end of the Pelopon- 
iiesian war, or b.c. 704. He does not 
mention the date of tlie first invention 
of triremes by the Corintliiaus, but it 
was probably not long before. The 
date given by Hieronymus in his ver¬ 
sion of the chronicle of Eusebius, who 
places it ten years before the first 
Olympiad, or B.c. 786 (Triercs primum 
navigat in Corinthum; Hieronym. 
Chron. ad ann. 1230), is almost cer¬ 
tainly too early. The same author has 
at the 3rd year of the 4th Olympiad 
(b.c. 762) the notice : “ Athenis primum 
trieres navigavit, Ameinocleo cursum 
dirigente,” which in all jirobahility 
refers to the same event as that men¬ 


tioned by Thucydides, though it is 
transferred to the Athenians instead of 
the Samians, and placed 58 years too 
early. This sufficiently shows how 
little dependence can be placed upon 
the other date. 

Pliny erroneously understands Thu¬ 
cydides as representing Ameinocles as 
the first inventor of triremes (Triremem 
Thucydides Ameinoclem Corinthium 
[primum fecissej. Plin. H, N. vii. 
c. 56, §207 j. 

■' Herodot. iii. 49; Thueyd. i. 38. 

® Thueyd. i. 13. 

'■ Cihevr. Bunsen assumes that the 
Corinthians were defeated, and that 
this was the event which put a stop to 
their “dominion of the sea.” But 
everything connected with these “ tha- 
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Corcyra, though for a time reduced to subjection by the despot 
Periander, soon recovered its liberty, and ever afterwards 
continued independent of the mother-country. But though 
Corinth, as was usual with Greek cities, soon lost all political 
control over her more distant colonies, she continued to be one 
of the most opulent commercial cities in Greece; and even at 
a later period her naval power was second only to that of 
Athens. 

§ 15. Contemporary with the early greatness of Corinth was 
that of the neighbouring city of Megara, which, though in the 
later periods of Greek history a place of comparatively little 
importance, and altogether subordinate to its more powerful 
neighbours, Corinth and Athens, developed in the early ages 
an amount of commercial energy and enterprise which is 
sufficiently attested by its numerous and flourishing colonies. 
Of these the Hyblaean Megara, in Sicily, already mentioned,^ 
appears to have been an isolated effort in that direction; with 
this exception, it was towards the north-east that the attention 
of the Megarians seems to have been principally directed ; and 
here, as we have already seen, their colonies on the shores of 
the Propontis and the Euxine for a time rivalled those of the 
Milesians. By far the most important of these were the two 
cities of Byzantium and Chalcedon, at the entrance of the 
strait of the Bosphorus, the first of which was not long in 
attaining to that high degree of wealth and prosperity for 
which its unrivalled advantages of situation have marked it 
out in all ages. It is strange that the Megarians were so slow 
to perceive the superiority of its position over that of its 
opposite neighbour, that it was not till seventeen years after 
the foundation of Chalcedon that they established their settle¬ 
ment on the European side of the strait—an oversight for 


lassocraties ” is in the higliest degree 
uncertain and untrustwortliy. {^iee 
note C, p. 130.) 

■ Thiioyd. vi. 4. Tlie far more im¬ 
portant colony of Selinus, on the south- 1 
«est coast of Sicily, was founded by a , 


colony from the Sicilian Megara, about 
100 years after its own establishment 
tB.c. 628). (In this occasion a fresh 
body of colonists from the parent city 
joined in the settlement of the new 
colony (Thucyd. J. c.). 
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which they were justly reproached with blindness by the 
Persian Megabazus.’* 

The power and prosperity of Megara itself, at the time that 
it was sending forth these successive colonies, are confirmed 
by the little we know of its history in other respects. The 
contest which it was so long able to carry on single-handed 
with Athens for the possession of Salamis,® is a sufficient proof 
of the position it then occupied in the Hellenic world. But 
the final loss of that important island must have been a great 
blow to its prosperity ; and it probably continued to decline, 
as its more fortunate rival advanced in power. As late as the 
Persian AYar, however, Megara was still able to furnish a 
contingent of twenty ships to the fleet that fought at Arte- 
misium and Salamis.^ 

§ 16. Besides the rising power of Athens, the commercial 
prosperity of Megara must have been materially interfered with 
by that of the neighbouring island of ^gina, which, before 
the end of the period we are now considering, had risen to be 
an important maritime power. Its early history is indeed 
very obscure. But it seems certain that the Hlginetans w'ere 
celebrated in very early times for their skill in navigation; 
and they even enjoyed the reputation of being the first to 
introduce the use of ships with sails and banks of oars^—a 
tradition worthless in itself, but a proof how early they were 
supposed to have attained to excellence as a maritime people. 

Ephorus also tells us that the island became an important 
commercial emporium, on account of the ruggedness of the 
soil c<jmpelling the inhabitants to betake themselves to mari¬ 
time pursuits^—a cause which undoubtedly contributed to 
produce the result, but which was in a great degree common 


* Herodot. iv. 144. ; 

“ Plutarch, Solon, c. 8; Strabo, ix. | 
p. 394 ; Pausan. i. 40, § 5. ' 

The date of this protracted contest | 
appears to hare been from about 620 i 
to 600 B.c. I 

‘ Herodot. viii. 1, 45. 


” Tliis is stated in a fragment of one 
of the lost poems of Hesiod, preserved 
to us by the Scholiast on Pindar {ad 
Ohjtiip. viii. 26, ad iii. 21). See 
Markschcffel, Fragm. Hesiod. 92. 

’ Ephorus ap. Strab. viii. 6, p. 376. 
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to all the smaller Greek islands. Its commanding position, in 
the centre of the Saronic Gulf, and its good port, were more 
special advantages; but still we are at a loss to determine the 
circumstances that marked it out for a career of prosperity, 
and enabled it to play a part so disproportioned to its size and 
natural resources.* The fact, however, is unquestionable. The 
general statements of Ephorus and other writers might indeed 
have referred to a later period, but the circumstance that it 
was to .35gina that the Greeks were indebted for the first 
coinage of money,® and that the standard introduced by them 
continued ever after to bear the name of .(Eginetan, is a 
sufficient testimony to the early power and influence of this 
little island. The date of the first coinage of silver in .lEgina 
by the tyrant Pheidon of Argos, is determined approximately 
by the connection of that despot with the Olympic games, and 
may be assigned to about the eighth Olymjuad, or b.c. 748.® 
It seems, therefore, impossible to doubt that as early as the 
middle of the eighth century B.c. the .dEginetans had already 
attained a commanding position among the commercial states 
of Greece. 

But the epoch of their greatest maritime power belongs to a 
considerably later period—to the century immediately pre¬ 
ceding the Persian War. The .dEginetans were undoubtedly 
at this time one of the leading commercial states of Greece, 
and their naval power was more than a match for that of 
Athens, which was indeed still in its infancy. In B.c. 563, 


■* Events that liave talwn place in 
our own chiy tend to illustrate and 
explain the importance thus early as¬ 
sumed by the ".E^inetan rock,” as it 
is contemptuously termed by Mitford. 
The little island of Hydra, off the 
coast of Ar"olis, which is of less extent 
than AUgina, and much more barren, 
rose under the pressure of circum¬ 
stances, just before the war of the 
Greek revolution, to be one of the most 
important places in the Archipelago. 
The population was estimated at 


10,000, and tlie commercial navy 
amounted to l,o0 ve.ssels, some of them 
of considerable size, which carrk d their 
voyages beyond the limits of the Jledi- 
terraiiean See Gordon s Hist, of thv 
Gri-tl; Itevt'tiitiim ; Waddingtou’s Visit 
to Gmoe, lb2.S-24, pp. 101-11.'?. Since 
the war the island of Syra has risen 
with almost eiiual rapidity. 

^ Ephorus, 1. c. 

' Conecrniiig the date, see Clinton, 
F. H. vol. i. pp. 247-2,50; Grote’s Hist, 
of Greece, \oI. ii. pp. 410-433. 
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during the reign of Amasis in Egypt, the AEginetans carried 
on an extensive trade with that country, and had a separate 
settlement at Naucratis, where they are the only European 
Greeks who are mentioned as taking part in the Egyptian 
trade, all the others being Asiatic Greeks from the coast-cities 
of Asia Minor.^ But it is remarkable that we hear of no 
colonies of Angina: a circumstance the more singular, as the 
extremely restricted size of the island must have rendered it 
incapable of long supporting an extensive population.® 

§ 17. Among the cities which in the early ages of Greece 
occupy a prominent place, from their commercial wealth and 
activity, are two others, which, like Megara and .®gina, had sunk 
into a subordinate position during the period when we are most 
familiar with Greek history. Chalcis and Eretria in Euboea, 
both of them cities of Ionian origin, were at one period among 
the foremost states of the Ionic name; and they not only 
carried on an extensive trade, but founded numerous colonies 
in different parts of the Greek world. One important group 
of these occupied the singular peninsula on the Macedonian 
coast, which 4erived from the first of them the appellation of 
Chalcidice, though Eretria also appears to have borne its full 
share in the settlement of the numerous towns, with which the 
coasts of the peninsula and its three projecting promontories 
were gradually studded. Methone, the most ancient of these, 
is assigned to a date as early as B.c. 720; the rest appear to 
have followed at uncertain intervals till about B.c. 600. The 
power and opulence of the Eretrians in early days were 
attested by an inscription still extant in the time of Strabo, 
according to which the inhabitants were at one time able to 
display in their sacred processions not less than 3000 hoplites, 
600 horsemen, and 60 chariots.® They were at the same 

’ Herodot. ii. 178. 

* Strabo indeed asserts that the 
jEginetans sent out two colonies : one 
to Cydonia in Crete, the otlicr to 
Umbria (viii. p. 376). But the former 
statement probably refers to the trans¬ 


action related by Herodotus (iii. 59), 
which certainly does not point to tlio 
establishment of a colony properly so 
called: and of the second nothing is 
known. 

’ Strabo, x 
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period masters of Andros, Tenos, Ceos, and other neighbouring 
islands.* 

But the Chalcidians were far from confining their attention 
to the coasts of Thrace and Macedonia. At an early period 
(as we have already seen) they extended their voyages to the 
coasts of Italy and Sicily, where they founded the colony of 
Cumae, on the coast of Campania, as well as the important 
towns of Zancle (afterwards better known as Messana) and 
Ehegium, on the opposite sides of the Sicilian Straits.^ 
Naxos also—the earliest of all the Greek colonies in Sicily— 
was of Chalcidic origin; and this, together with its more 
important offspring, Catana and Leontini, continued to be 
always distinguished as “ the Chalcidic cities ” of the island, 
as opposed to the more flourishing and powerful Dorian cities. 

It is a sufficient proof of the important position held by 
these two cities of Eubcea, that a war which broke out between 
them assumed such grave proportions as to induce many of 
the other states of Greece to take part in the quarrel. Even 
some of the Asiatic cities sent forces to the assistance of the 
two rivals; the Samians supporting the Chalcidians, while the 
Milesians lent their aid to the Eretrians.® It was in return 
for this that at a later period the Eretrians, though already 
much fallen in power, sent a small squadron to the assistance 
of Miletus at the time of the Ionic revolt, b.c. IBQ.* A still 
more decisive evidence of the commercial importance of these 
two cities in early days is to be found in the fact, that after 
the general introduction of coined money into Greece, the 
standard in most general use, after the ^ginetan, was known 
by the name of the Euboic—a designation which subsequently 


‘ Strabo, 1. e. Herodotus mentions, 
among the suitors for the band of Aga- 
riata, the dauglittr of Cleisthenes, 
Lysauias, from Eretria, “ wliich was 
at that time a flourishing city” (diri 
’EpfTpiTjs avBevcTTis tovtov rhv ^6tfov. 
Herodot. vi. 127). This was about b.c. 
.790. 

^ Thucyd. vi. 4 ; Strabo, vi. p. 257. 


Himera also, on the north coast of Sicily, 
was a joint colony from Zancle, and the 
parent city of Chalcis (Thucyd. vi. 5). 

’ Thucyd. i. 15; Herodot. v. 99. 
The date of this war, as well as all 
furtlier details concerning it, are un¬ 
known; but it may probably be assigned 
to the sixth century b.c. 

< Herodot. 1. c. 
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fell into disuse as the commercial greatness of Chalcis and 
Eretria became a thing of the past.® 

§ 17. While several of the smaller states of Greece, at this 
time, occupied so prominent a position, it is remarkable that 
Athens, which was destined, at a later period, to eclipse all rivals 
by its commercial and maritime supremacy, held as yet but a 
very subordinate place. We have seen how long the Athenians 
had to contend with the neighbouring state of Megara for the 
possession of Salamis : and at a considerably later period they 
were still unable to cope at sea with the .^ginetans, and were 
compelled to have recourse to the aid of the Corinthians, who 
furnished them with twenty ships, in order to raise their fleet 
to an equality with that of their rivals.® It was Themistocles 
who first raised the Athenian fleet to the position of supremacy 
which it subsequently enjoyed; and the result of his efforts, 
which were made with a view to the war with u3Egina, was 
fortunately accomplished just in time for the great struggle 
with Persia.’ But though the sudden development of energy 
and power on the part of the Athenians, which followed the 
expulsion of the Pisistratids, doubtless gave increased vigour 
to their commercial activity, they were still far from occupying 
a foremost place among Greek cities in this respect. Even 
after the Persian War, we find .^schylus referring to the 
silver mines of Laurium as the principal source of the wealth 
and power of Athens, without any allusion to its trade or 
shipping.® 

§ 18. From the above brief review of the colonies and com- 


* The relations between the three I 
standards of money used in Greece are 
still very obscure. But it is certain 
that, as stated in the text, the Aigine- 
tan and Euboic were the two most 
prevalent in early times, w Inle the Attic 
did not come into general use till a , 
later time. Its adoption was probably 
owing at least as much to the care 
bestowed by the Athenians upon their 
coinage, and the large amount of silver ■ 
furnished them by the mines of Lau¬ 


rium as to the extension of their com¬ 
mercial relations. (See the passage 
ill Aristophanes, Batue, v. 720-5, where 
the writer dwells upon the estimation 
in which the Athenian coinage was 
held “among the Greeks and bar¬ 
barians everywhere.”) 

' Herodotus, vi. 89-93. 

' Id. vii. 144. 

8 . , , , „ , 

apyupov itTf/if T 15 avTOis «<m, ftjirawpo? 


iEschyl. Persa, v. 238. 
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mercial relations of the Greeks, during the three centuries 
that preceded the Persian War, it will sufficiently appear 
that before the year B.c. 500, they had not only become well 
acquainted with the whole of the Mediterranean Sea, as well as 
the more inland waters of the Euxine, but had established 
colonies on a large portion of its shores and islands, all of 
which became the means of diffusing, within a circle more or 
less extensive, Hellenic ideas and Hellenic cultivation. But 
as yet everything beyond the basin of these inland seas was 
either wholly unknown to the Greeks or known to them only 
from the reports of other nations. No Greek navigator had 
ever ventured on the waters of the Western Ocean beyond the 
Pillars of Hercules, or on those of the Erythraean Sea, that 
bathed the southern shores of Asia. No adventurous traveller 
had sought to penetrate to the recesses of H^thiopia or India. 
What faint rumours might have reached the Greeks concern¬ 
ing these distant lands were derived only from the Egyptians, 
the Phoenicians, and in later times from the Persians. 

§ 19. There are few subjects upon which full information 
would be more interesting than that of the early relations of the 
Greeks with their more civilized neighbours of the East; but, 
unfortunately, there are few in regard to which we are more 
totally devoid of any trustworthy records. The unquestionable 
fact of the derivation of their alphabetical writing from the 
Phoenicians; the numerous allusions in the Homeric poems 
to Phoenician arts and manufactures; as well as the strong in¬ 
ternal evidence of the resemblance of early Greek works of 
art with those of Asia,—all conspire to prove how strong must 
have been the influence of the Asiatic civilization upon their 
then ruder neighbours, and this in itself shows that there must 
have been frequent and long-continued intercourse between 
them from a very early period.® The colonies in Asia IMinor 


‘‘ Recent researches have also shown 
tliat the Greek system of weights, 
which was applied also to the com¬ 


putation of their money—the talent, 
the miiia, and the drachm—was almost 
certainly derived from that of Bahylon 
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were undoubtedly the main stepping-stones of such an inter¬ 
course, and the great and rapid development of those colonies, 
though owing in great measure to the natural resources of 
their fertile and luxuriant territories, was doubtless materially 
aided by their early intercourse with the East, through means 
of their Lydian neighbours. At the same time, we cannot 
doubt that the Greeks continued to carry on extensive com¬ 
mercial intercourse with the Phoenicians themselvesand not¬ 
withstanding the jealousy that may have very naturally existed 
between the two nations, it is remarkable that we do not hear 
of a single hostile collision between them. We know that 
there existed at one time Phoenician settlements in Thasos, 
Rhodes, Thera, and other islands of the iEgean, which were 
subsequently occupied by Greek colonists, so far as we learn, 
without opposition.® It is still more remarkable that the 
Phoenicians should apparently have opposed no obstacle to the 
establishment of Greek colonies in the large and fertile island 
of Cyprus, which was situated in their own immediate neigh¬ 
bourhood, and had been in the first instance occupied almost 
entirely by Phoenician colonists.® As we find them in Sicily, 
gradually, but peaceably, giving way before the increasing 
power and influence of the Greek colonists ^—so they appear 
to have elsewhere quietly retired before the encroachments of 


(See Brandis, Vas Mun> Masa- itnd Ge- 
vrichtswexrn in Vorder At^U n, Svo, Berlin, 
1866.) It is irapoosilile to determine 
the periml at which this system pisseil 
into use among tlie Greeks ; but it may 
probably have accompanied the intro¬ 
duction of coined money, the invention 
of which is distinctly uscritieil by He¬ 
rodotus to the Lydians (i. 1)4); a stite- 
ment there is no reason to dispute. 

‘ Thus we find Xenophon, less than 
three centuries b.c.. referring to a Phoe¬ 
nician ship of great size, which he had 
seen evidently in one of the Athenian 
ports (LEcvuundrd, c. 8, § 11). 

- In the case of Thasos, which had 
lieen one of the principal Phoenician 
colonies in the ^gean, we know that 
it was oceupied by Greek settlers from 


Paros in the seventh century B.c. (Mo¬ 
vers, Vie Fhoiiizier, vol, ii. p. 277; 
Grote's Greece, vol. iv. p 34), one of 
whom was the poet Arehiloehus. 

^ The whole subject of the Greek 
colonies in Cyprus, and their relations 
with the Phoenicians, i.s C-Xtremely ob- 
scuie. Tlie only cities that seem to 
have been unnuestionably of Greek 
origin are Salamis, Soli, and Marinin 
(Scylax), and the dates of the founda¬ 
tion of these arc wholly uncertain. 
The traditions connecting them with 
Athens and Attica are almost certainly 
fictitious; but the fact of their Attic 
origin may be true, though the legends 
themselves are invenlions, 

^ Thueyd, vi. 2. 
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their more enterprising rivals. But of the nature and extent 
of the commercial relations which must have continued to 
subsist between the two nations, we are wholly ignorant. 

§ 20. Somewhat more information has been preserved to us 
concerning the early relations of the Greeks with Egypt. Here 
the traditionary policy of the Egyptians, which had maintained 
the exclusion of all foreigners, as rigidly as was the case in 
China and Japan down to a recent period, was broken through 
by Psammetichus, who (as we have already seen) established 
himself on the throne by the aid of Ionian and Carian mer¬ 
cenaries (about B.c. 660), and in gratitude for this assistance 
opened the trade with Egypt to their countrymen.^ As in the 
similar cases already alluded to, this permission was, in the 
first instance, restricted to a single port; all trade was confined 
to the Canopic or western mouth of the Nile, where the city 
of Naucratis became the emporium of Greek commerce, in 
which a large number of Greek merchants and others per¬ 
manently settled. It never was a Greek colony, properly so 
called, as it is erroneously termed by Strabo and later writers 
but the Greek merchants who settled there obtained consider¬ 
able privileges, which were afterwards extended by Amasis 
(B.c. 570-526), and they seem to have formed a regular com¬ 
munity or corporation under the direction and control of 
officers elected by themselves. They were allowed also the 
exercise of their own religious rites, and they erected there a 
temple called the Hellenium, which was built conjointly by 
the Ionian, Dorian, and ^olian cities that participated in the 
trade, with the exception of Miletus and Samos, each of which 
had its own peculiar sanctuary.’ .(Egina also, the only city of 
European Greece that is mentioned in connection with this 
account, had its separate temple of Zeus.® Of the trade 

‘ Herodotus, ii. 152-154. : carnassus, and Phaselis, of Dorian; and 

® Strabo, xvii. 1, § 18, p. 801. | Mytilene alone of yEolian race (Hero- 

' Tlie cities that united in the foUn- j dot. ii. 178). 
dation of the common temple were r [ * Xhe above account of the Greek 

Chios, Teos, Phocsea. and Clazoraense, factory—to use a modern term, which 
of Ionic origin j Rhodes, Cnidus, Hali- j is almost exactly applicable—at Nau- 
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carried on by the Greeks we only learn incidentally that wine 
formed an important article—as we are told, that Charanus, 
the brother of the poetess Sappho, had gone to Naucratis with 
a cargo of Lesbian wine, when he fell in love with the cele¬ 
brated courtezan Ehodopis.® 

After the opening of Egypt to the Greeks, it appears to 
have been not unfrequently visited by travellers, not for com¬ 
mercial purposes, but either simply to view its wonders, of 
which it was reputed to contain more than any other land,* or 
for the purpose of obtaining instruction in that recondite 
wisdom which the Egyptian priests were supposed to possess. 
The visit of Pythagoras, with this latter object, appears to be 
well authenticated, and may be placed between B.c. 560 and 540; 
during the reign of Amasis, who, as we learn from Herodotus, 
especially favoured the intercourse with foreigners. The poet 
Alcieus had also been in Egypt at a somewhat earlier period; * 
the visit of the historian Hecatseus probably took place before 
the end of the same century. 

§ 21. Pythagoras is reported to have in like manner visited 
Babylon, in order to learn from the Chaldtean priests; but 
this statement rests on more doubtful authority, and we have 
no account of any other Greek traveller visiting that city 
before the time of Herodotus. But the Phoenicians undoubt¬ 
edly maintained active commercial intercourse with the Assy¬ 
rian and Babylonian capitals, long before the rise of the 
Persian empire; and there could be nothing to prevent a 
Greek from joining one of these caravans from Tyre or Sidon. 
We know also that Antimenidas, the brother of the poet 
Alcaeus, actually served in the army of the king of Babylon, 
to whom he is said to have rendered important assistance.® 
Such an occurrence could hardly be an isolated case, and it 


cratia is derived wholly from Herodotias | of Amasis. 

(ii. 17S , who speaks from personal I ’ Striiho, xvii. p. 808. 

knowledge as to the state of things | ‘ Herodot. ii. 35. 

existing when he visited Egypt, and ^ Strabo i p 37 

could readily obtain authentic infor- ’ Strabo, xiii. p. 617: Alcmi Fra-m 

matiou at least as iar back as the reign ' 33, ed. Bergk. 
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therefore serves to show that there must have existed at this 
early period (about B.c. 590-580) more intercourse with the 
great cities of the interior of Asia than we are generally led 
to suppose. 

The rise of the Persian monarchy, and especially the con¬ 
quest of the Greek cities of Asia Minor by the Persian general 
Harpagus, must have excited a greatly increased amount of 
interest concerning the interior of Asia, and when the inhabit¬ 
ants of Miletus or Samos found themselves the subjects of the 
Great King, who had his abode by the distant waters of the 
Euphrates or Choaspes, they would naturally become curious 
to learn all they could concerning the remoter provinces of the 
empire. The continuous official intercourse that must have 
been maintained between the capital and the satrapies of Asia 
Minor, would afford them increased facilities for obtaining 
such information, and though the case of the Greek physician 
Democedes, who was carried a captive to Susa, where he rose 
to great distinction at the court of Darius, may have been an 
isolated one,* it is scarcely possible but that somewhat similar 
occurrences must have from time to time led to direct commu¬ 
nication with the royal cities. Again, the expedition of Darius 
into Scythia, when the fleets of the Ionian and ^olian Greeks 
found themselves associated with the levies of the Persian 
monarch from the most distant provinces of his dominions, 
would at once have stimulated their curiosity and afforded 
them increased opportunities of gratifying it. But it was 
probably not till after the Persian War and the expedition of 
Xerxes, that it was possible for a Greek to obtain that full and 
complete knowledge of all the provinces of the Persian Empire, 
the extent and accuracy of which surprise us in the pages of 
Herodotus. 


< HtTodot. iii. 129-138. 
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Section 3. —Physical Philosophers. 

§ 1. The same period which witnessed this great extension of 
the practical knowledge of the inhabited world possessed by the 
Greeks, beheld also the first imperfect attempts among them 
at what may be called scientific geography. The sixth cen¬ 
tury before the Christian era was an age of remarkable in¬ 
tellectual activity among the Greeks, and was marked at once 
by the first rise of prose writing and by the earliest recorded 
essays of philosophical speculation. Thales of Miletus, the 
founder of the Ionic school of philosophy, is generally recog¬ 
nized also as the founder of physical science among the Greeks.® 
But it is extremely difficult to ascertain what were really the 
views that he entertained or the doctrines that he taught. It 
is admitted that he left nothing in writing : and the statements 
of later authors concerning his philosophical tenets are fre¬ 
quently at variance with one another, and have every ap¬ 
pearance of being adapted to a more advanced condition of 
scientific speculation. Thus we are told by Herodotus, that 
he predicted the eclipse of the sun which separated the Median 
and Lydian armies under Cyaxares and Alyattes,® and accord¬ 
ing to later authorities, he correctly explained the causes of 
eclipses both of the sun and moon, attributing the latter to 
the interposition of the earth between the sun and moon, and 
the former to the interposition of the moon between the sun 
and the earth.’ We are even told that he first instituted the 
division of the heavens into five zones, with a meridian cutting 


^ Tliere is mucli discrepancy in tlje 
statements of ancient aiitliors concern¬ 
ing the date of Thales and the period 
at which he flourished. The subject is 
fully inrestigated by Sir G. Lewis, who 
arrives at the conclusion that “the 
active part of the life of Tlialcs maybe 
referred with confidence to the first 
half of the si.xlh century b.c.” (Astro- 
nonitj of the AnnienU. p. 80.) 

* Tlie date of this c< lipsc has also 
been the subject of much controversy. 


but it appears to have been satisfac¬ 
torily fixed by tlie investigations of the 
Astronomer Royal at b.c. 585, which 
agrees with the date given by Pliny 
(ii. 12, § 53), of 170 c.c.” (See Sir G. 
Lewis, 1. c p. 87.) 

' A'iataicli lie Flacit. Philoboph ii.24. 

He was also clearly of opinion that 
the moon derived its light from the sun, 
an opinion which was strangely aban¬ 
doned by Anaximander and others of 
his succo^ors (Ibid. 27). 
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through them from north to south, and an oblique line called 
the zodiac passing through the three inner zones, and corre¬ 
sponding to the course of the sun.® It is diflScult to believe 
that so much astronomical knowledge was coupled with the 
vulgar notion of the earth being a plane surface; and later 
philosophers undoubtedly supposed Thales to have been ac¬ 
quainted with the spherical form of the earth, and to have 
placed it in the centre of the universe, according to the system 
generally received in later times.* But other accounts, which 
appear to be sanctioned by xVristotlo, represent him as stating 
that the earth was supported by water, upon which it floated, 
like a log, or a ship a strange idea, which certainly seems to 
imply that he regarded the earth, or at least the known world, 
as a plane surface. 

Thales is also said to have speculated upon the causes of the 
annual inundation of the Nile,^ a phenomenon which must 
have attracted the attention of the Greeks as soon as they 
began habitually to frequent the ports of Egypt. But the 
statement that he had himself visited that country, and derived 
from the Egyptian priests the foundation of his philosophical 
speculations, is in all probability apocryphal. 

§ 2. It is unnecessary to follow the crude speculations of the 
philosophers that succeeded Thales in regard to the nature 
and movements of the heavenly bodies, and their relations 


® Plutarch de Placit. Fhilosopk. ii. 
12. But this statumcnt is ushered in 
with tlie expression: “Thale.s, Pytlia- 
gonis, and his disciples, divide tlie 
heavens/' &c. There can be little 
doubt that the conclusions in question 
nally belonged to Pythagoras and his 
disciples: and Plutarch himself says 
tliat Pythagoras was the tirst to dis¬ 
cover tile obliquity of the zoihac (J. c.). 

^ This is distinctly asserted by Plu¬ 
tarch. ©aXr}s, Ka\ oi ^twikoL Kal ol air’ 
aerajj', (r<f>aipo€i$Ti ttjv de Plac. Phil. 
ili. 10; 01 enrh ©aAew 
ibid. 11. But the same remark as in 
the preceding note applies in this case 
also. 


* Aristot. de C(eIo ii. 13, § 7. ol 5e 

ifSaros KfiffBai y^y) ' tovtov yap 

apxo-^^o-'Tov Trap^i\'T)(pafx^v rhy \6yoy, 
oy (paffiv €^€4*^ rhy ©aA^y rhy MtAi^crioi', 
d>s Sta TrKwTriv fivat fj.fvovo'ay &<nr€p 
^vAoy, ^ Ti TOiovToy €Tepoy. He is said 
to have accounted for <'arthquakes by 
tlic Ihictiiations of this water, on which 
the earth ri'sted. St neca. (p/.rst. 
iii. 13; Pint, dy Plan. Phil. iii. l.'i. 

- Plut. op. cif. iv. 1 ; Hiudor. i. 3>^. 
He was apparently the first author of 
the theory wldeli ascribed the swilling 
ol the Nile to the oppo.sitiou of the 
Ktesiaii winds; one of the ^iews com¬ 
bated by Herodttiiis (ii. 20h 
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with the earth: theories in some instances so fanciful that 
they seem dictated solely by the desire to invent something 
diflerent from the views of preceding writers. Even in regard 
to the earth itself they seem to have adopted views of which 
it is difficult to conceive the origin. Thus, Anaximander is 
said to have held that the earth was of cylindrical form, like 
a stone pillar ; the inhabited part being apparently the circular 
upper surface.^ Some of his astronomical speculations were 
equally fanciful and unfounded. But notwithstanding these 
absurdities, Anaximander was the author of one of the most 
important steps in geographical science by being the first to 
publish a map of the earth’s surface : an invention ascribed to 
him by all ancient writers on the subject.^ There can be 
little doubt that the bronze tablet, which was brought by the 
jMilesian Aristagoras to Sparta in b.c. 500, on which, according 
to Herodotus, there was engraved “the whole circuit of the 
earth, and every sea and all rivers ” wns in substance a reproduc¬ 
tion of this original map of Anaximander.^ It probably differed 
but little from that subsequently drawn up by Hecatjeus. 

To Anaximander is also generally attributed the invention 
of the gnomon, or primitive sun-dial; an instrument of great 
importance in the progress of geographical, as well as astro¬ 
nomical science.® It continued for ages to supply the only 
means practically known to the Greeks for the direct determi¬ 
nation of terrestrial latitudes. 


= Phit. riac Phil iii. 10; Origen 
(Hippolytiis) Philoanph. i. p. 11. 

Aiifixiinaiulcr was the disciple and 
sllC(■t;s^or of Thales. His biitli is fixed 
in 610, and his death in 547 b.c. 

* Kratosthenes ap. Strah. i. 1 , §11, 
p. 7 : Dio<^. Laert. li. 1, § 2; Agathe- 
iner. Geogrnph. i 1. 

^ Herod, v. 49. ry brj ts >.6yovs 
ois AaK(^aiiJ.6t'ioi Xtyovai, 

Tr'ivaKa iv y^s aTrac'^s Tr€pioSos €V€Ti~ 
T^TjTO, Ka\ 6dKa(T<jd t€ irdaa koI irorapol 
Trdures. It apjX'ars frtim the expres¬ 
sions of the historian us if this was the 
first map of the kind that had been 


seen at Sparta, wliioh is in accordance 
with the statement that it was an Ionic 
invention. 

® Diog. Laert. ii. 1, Snidas, v. 
’Ava^ipavBpos, yvw/iajv, and T)\ioTp6Triov. 
According to Herodotus, however, who 
lived little more than a century after 
Anaximander, the use of the gnomon 
and the piolus (another instrument re¬ 
sembling a dial) \sas derived by tlie 
Greeks from the Babylonians (Hero- 
dot. li. 109). It Is highly probable that 
they were in fact only introduced by 
Anaximander, not invented by him. 
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§ 3. Anaximenes, the successor of Anaximander, and the third 
in the series of Ionic philosophers, is said to have held that the 
earth was of irregular quadrangular form, a flat trapezium, 
which was supported by the air beneath it, in consequence of 
its pressing it down like the lid of a vessel.^ He maintained 
also that the sun and stars did not descend beneath the earth, 
and rise again at its other extremity, which appears to have 
been the prevalent doctrine in his day, but that they were 
carried round the earth, at a great distance, and that the 
light of the sun was intercepted during the night by high 
mountains.® 

§ 4. Pythagoras and his immediate followers were the first 
to introduce among the Greeks a cosmical philosophy some¬ 
what more approaching to the truth. As that celebrated philo¬ 
sopher left nothing in writing, it is in many cases impossible 
to distinguish what was really taught by the master, and what 
was added by his disciples. But there is no reason to doubt 
that the leading physical doctrines ascribed to him were really 
held by Pythagoras himself, and they have been transmitted 
to us with unusual clearness. According to this system, as 
explained by Aristotle,® the earth was a sphere, which was not 
situated in the centre of the universe, but in common with 
the sun, moon, the planets, and the fixed stars, revolved around 
a central fire, which occupied the middle point of the whole 
system. Besides these, there was another body, named anti- 


' Aristot. de CceJo, ii. 13, § 10 ; Plut. 
Plac. Phil. iii. 10. 

Tlie age of Anaximenes is not de- 
tcrmineil witli certainty, but tie was 
certainly intermediate between Anaxi¬ 
mander and Anaxagoras, and may be 
regarded a> having flourislitd in the 
last half of the sixth centnry b.c. (See 
Sir G. Lewis, Hht. of Anc. Astron. 
p. 95.') 

“ Plut. Plac. Phil. ii.l3, 19; Origen. 
Philosophumena, p. 12. 

It is evidently tliis last opinion which 
is referred to by Aristotle as held by 
“ many of tlie ancient meteorologcrs,” 
without naming Anaximenes (Mtleorol 


ii. 1, § 16). 

' Aristot. de Coelo, ii. 13. The doc¬ 
trine is attributed by Aristotle to “ the 
Pythagoreans,” not to the master him¬ 
self : but as Pythagoras himself left 
nothing in writing, the only definite 
information as to his opinions was 
necessarily' derived from the writings 
of his disciples. The earliest of these, 
whose works were extant in later times, 
was Philolaus (a contemporary of So¬ 
crates), to whom the system described 
by Aristotle is expressly ascribed by 
Stobams [Eclog. Phy.'i. i. 22), and by 
Plutarch (^Plac. Phil. iii. 13). 
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clithon, as the opposite or counterpoise of the world, which in 
like manner revolved round the central fire, hut was never 
visible from the earth. The nature and purpose of this last 
body it is not easy to determine; ^ but it is unnecessary for 
our present object to enter into any detailed examination 
of this curious and complicated system, which was founded 
almost entirely upon abstract theoretical speculations.^ Even 
the important conclusion that the earth was of spherical form, 
seems to have not been derived from mathematical observa¬ 
tions, but to have been an arbitrary assumjition based upon 
the idea that a sphere was the most perfect of all forms. Be 
this as it may, it is certain that the Pythagoreans continued 
.steadily to maintain the globular form of the earth, which 
may be considered as the fundamental principle of scientific 
geograpliy. The same doctrine was held also by Parmenides 
and his followers of the Eleatic school:® while among the 
Ionic ithilosophers the primitive belief in the flatness of the 
earth continued to maintain its ground down to a compara¬ 
tively late period. Thus, we are distinctly told that Anaxa¬ 
goras, ivho was fully a generation later than Hecatseus, and 
not many years older than Herodotus, still adhered to the 
doctrine of Anaximenes, that the earth was a plane surface, 
which on account of its flatness was buoyed up and sustained 
bv the air beneath it.'* c cannot, therefore, wonder that the 


* It must nf't be supposed that it 
had anything in common with the 
Aiitichthoii of rompunius Mela, which 
NMis intTcly a fictitious continent in the 
i'inithern iR’iiii’>>p}iere, <levise«l for tlie 
purpose »d' hahincinij the laud in the 
northern hpn^i^phcn‘. 

- It fully investigated by Sir G. 
Ta'wis {Aftroiioniy of the AncitntSy 

who justly iKiints out that it 
has nothing in common >\ith the Co- 
pernicaii system, \Mth \Nhich it lias 
iiecn erroneously identified by some 
modern writers. In the scheme of 
Pjthagoras (or Philolaus), tlie sun, 
like the earth, moved round the cential 
fire. inslea<i of Iieing itself fixed in the 


centre of the universe. 

’ According to Diogenes of Laertius, 
Parmenides was the first to maintain 
that tlie earth was spherical, and was 
situated in the centre of the universe 
(ix. d, § 21). His claim to priority is 
douhttul, but it seems certain that he 
In Id the cloctrines in ({uestion, and 
perhaps was the first to put them forth 
clearly. 

■* Origen (Hippolytus), I'hilo^oph. 
p. 14. Tlie same view appears to have 
been entertained by' Democritus also, 
who belonged to the next generation 
after Anaxagoras, and was a contem¬ 
porary of Socrates (Aristot. de Ccelo. ii. 
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popular belief on this subject continued unshaken, and was 
shared by the two eminent writers to whom we have just 
adverted. 

To Pythagoras is also distinctly ascribed the application of 
the division already adopted of the heavens into zones, to the 
terrestrial globe also. Of these the central or equatorial zone 
was supposed to be uninhabitable on account of heat: between 
this and the two polar zones, the arctic and antarctic, lav the 
temperate, or as he called them the summer and winter zones, 
which alone were habitable.^ Other writers, however, assign 
the merit of first introducing this division to Parmenides, who 
was about a generation later than I'ythagoras.*'' It would 
certainly seem as if such a relation between the circles of the 
heavens and the corresponding circles on the earth naturally 
involved the supposition that the earth was situated in the 
centre of the universe ; a doctrine which was certainly held by 
the later Pythagoreans, but not, as has been just pointed out, 
by the great philosopher himself, or his immediate disci])les. 

§ 5. How far the speculations of these early Greek philoso¬ 
phers may have been influenced by ideas derived trom the Hast 
or from Egypt, is a question which we have no means of deter¬ 
mining-, The statements of the later Greek authors on the 
subject are vague and contradictory, and it is remarkable, that 
in the case of Pythagoras—the only one in which the evidence 
of his intercourse with Egypt is ot any value—tlie system 
ascribed to him by Aristotle (a really trustworthy witness) is 
wholly at variance with the astronomical views of the Egyp¬ 
tians. The question, however, is fortunately one that has 
little importance in regard to the subject ot the pre.sent wnrk. 
The descriptive and physical geography of the Greeks cer¬ 
tainly developed themselves independently, with little or lU) 
influence from without, and the cosiuographical or asti’oneimical 


= Tlie stiitenient of riut.in-h (<Ze .s.-eiiis prol,.ihIf tli.a tin- nt in 

Pla,\ J'hilos. iii. It', who a,ciibfs tliis the te.« i.pveseiit- Ounectly the i.Ie.i 

division to t^vtliae'ei'a-^, H eoiitioed uml whicli he iiileiideii to ^‘on\e\. 

uiiiiitelliirihh' as h. tlie details, lad d '■ I'osi.loiiiiis a|. Slrah. 11. p. lit 
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theories of the earlier philosophers appear to have produced 
little impression. There seems to be no doubt (as has been 
already pointed out) that the spherical form of the earth was 
known to several of these philosophers,—whether derived from 
their own mathematical observations, or from communication 
with the learned men of other nations; but an idea so con¬ 
trary to the ordinary impressions of mankind ^ would win its 
way hut slowly, and, accordingly, it is not till a much later 
period that we find it assuming the position of a recognized 
truth. 


' Dr. tVliewell justly remarks in his 
History of the Inductive Sciences, vol. i. 
p. 115, 3r(l edit tliat “the establish¬ 
ment nf the globular form of the earth 
is an important step in astronomy, for 
it is the first of those eointitions, di¬ 
rectly oppoxcl to the apparent evidenoe 
of till' senses, whieh astronomy irn- 
sistihly provi‘.s.’’ The proof is indeed 
e.nsy to a mind that has received n 


mathematical training; but these will 
in all ages be comparatively few. Even 
at the present d.iy, of the thousands of 
half-educated persons who believe the 
world to be round, a very large part 
would be able to give no other reason 
for their belief, than that people are in 
the habit of sailing round it: a con¬ 
clusive proof indeed, but one that was 
never known to the Greeks. 
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NOTE A, p. 96. 

DATE OP FOUNDATION OF CYRENE. 

The history of the foundation of Cj-rene by a colony from Tliora 
is related in full by Herodotus, but he gives us no clue to the date. 
This is, however, assigned by Eusebius to the year b.c. 631, a date 
which, as pointed out by Mr. Clinton, is consistent with a state¬ 
ment of Theophrastus (Eist. Plant, vi. 3), that Cyreno was founded 
ahout 300 years before the archonship of Simonides (b.c. 311), and 
is further confirmed by the statement of Herodotus tliat Gyrene 
was governed in succession by four kings of the name of Hattus, 
and four of that of Arcesilaus (Herodot. iv. 163). It was the last 
of these Arcesilai, the eighth in de.scent from B ittus, whoso victory 
at the I’ythian games, in b.c. 466, was celebrated by Pindar {Pytli. 
iv. v. 65 ; Schol. ad Find. iv. 1). The date may therefore be con¬ 
sidered as well established, at least within a few years.** But 
Eusebius himself in another passage repiesents CjTene as founded 
by the Thebans (obviously a mistake for Theneans), under the 
command of Battus, 128 years before, in the second year of the 
fifth Olympiad, or b.c. 759 (Euseb. Chron. ad ann. 1257). And as 
this notice is confiimed by Hieronymus and Syncellus, as well 
as by the Armenian version of Eusebius, there is no doubt that 
the error proceeds from Eusebius hinnself. 

The origin of this double version of the date is in this instance 
wholly unaccountable, for the colony in both cases is distinctly 
referred to as that led by Battus; and the circumstantial account 
given by Herodotus, from the traditions of the Cyrenaeans them¬ 
selves (iv. 154, init.), e.vcludes the supposition of any former 
settlement. The point is important, as showing the probable 
worthlessness of the earlier dates in other .similar cases, not a few 
instances of which are found in the chronicles of Eusebius and 
Hieronymus. 


See Cliutuii’s Fa?ti Ilelleiu vol i p. 201 
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NOTE B, p. 99. 

DATES ASSIGNED BY THE GREEK CHRONOLOGERS TO THE 
COLONIES IN THE EUXINE. 

There is considerable uncertainty with respect to the dates of the 
foundation of many of these colonies in the Euxine. Those given 
by tlie author generally known as Scymnus Chius are apparently 
trustworthy, and consistent with one another, as well as with the 
probable progress of colonization under the circumstances. He 
appears, indeed, as we shall hereafter see, to have had good autho¬ 
rities for his description of the Euxine. But the case is quite 
otlierwise with the dates given by the later chronologers, Eusebius 
and his followers Hieron^'mus and Syncellus. Here, indeed, we 
not unfrequently find a double set of dates, inconsistent with 
each other, just as in the case already examined of Thera. Thus, 
within a few years after the alleged foundation of Cyrene, we find 
in Eusebius, under the first year of the sixth Olympiad (b.c. 756), 
the notice, '• In Ponto Tr.ipezus conditur;” and the same statement 
is copied from him by Syncellus. Hieronymus, on the contrary, 
omits Trapezus at this date, but inserts at 01. 7. 3 (b.c. 750), 
“Aradus insula condita: Cyzicus comlita,” a notice which is not 
found either in Eusebius or Syncellus. Now we know from good 
authority that Trapezus, as well as the neighbouring cities of 
Cotyora and Cerasus, was a colony from Sinope,® not direct from 
Miletus; and the foundation of Sinope is assigned by Eusebius 
himself to the year b.c. 029, or 127 years after that of its offspring! 
There is, indeed, an obscure tradition, preserved by Scymnus 
Chius (v. 947), that there was an earlier Milesian settlement at 
Sinope, which was destroyed by the Cimmerian invasion; and 
Mr. Clinton supposes that this may have subsisted long enough to 
have become the parent of Tiapezus. But this is a gratuitous 
assumption, in order to vindicate the credit of Eusebius, who does 
not himself make any allusion to such an earlier colony. 

Again, in the case of Cyzicus, its foundation is first mentioned 
by Eusebius himself, at 01. 26. 2 (b.c. 675); ^ while his copyist 

■> Xenopli. Anah. iv. 8, § 22; Steph. year E.e. 1276, just three years before 
l!yz. s. I'. TpanfCois-, Arrian, Veripl. the Expeuition of tlie Argonauts (!); 
hur. c. 1. ^ but this mythical legend has of course 

* He has, indeed, a notice at a muett no conneetiou with the (question we are 
earlier period, according to which Cy- ’ now comsideriiig. 
zii-us wa.s originally founded in the 
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Hieronymus, who had previously noticed its foundation in 750, 
inserts it again at 01. 24. 2 (b.c. 682), seven years before the date 
of Eusebius (Cyzicus condita est et Locri in Italia). Cyzicus was, 
according to the concurrent testimony of all the best authorities,^ 
a Milesian colony; Joannes Lydus alone (a very late writer) 
represents it as a Megarian one. In order to reconcile the two 
acc(junts, as well as the two dates of Hieronymus, Mr. Clinton 
supposes that it was first founded by the Milesians, in b.c. 750, 
and that this settlement having decayed, it received a second 
colony from Megara. But it was certainly recognized in after 
times as a Milesian colony, so that this supposition is clearly unte¬ 
nable, and the authority of Joannes Lydus is worth very little. 
The later date for its foundation is certainly by far the more 
probable in itself, and the authority of Eusebius is at least 
preferable to that of Hieronymus. 

Mr. Clinton has recourse to a similar expedient in several other 
cases where different, and often widely diverging, dates are given 
for the foundation of the same colony;- and it is no doubt a 
plausible mode of reconciling such differences in all cases where 
there is reason to believe that both dates rest upon adequate autho- 
ritj'. But it may well be questioned whether this is the case with 
the chronology of Eusebius, or still more of Hieronymus, for the 
seventh and eighth centuries b.c. We are in almost all cases 
ignorant of the sources from which they derived the notices 
appended to their chronological tables, but it is sufficiently clear 
that these were taken from very multifarious authorities, and it 
seems probable that they in many instances wrote down without 
hesitation whatever they found immediately to their hand, with¬ 
out troubling themselves about having elsewhere recorded a dif¬ 
ferent date for the same event. In regard to the more important 
dates, such as the Trojan War, the foundation of Carthage, and the 
age of Homer and Hesiod, the chronographers themselves notice 
the discrepancy of their authorities. In regard to less consider¬ 
able events they have not thought fit to do so, but it is not the 
less probable that the same cause w'as in operation, and that their 
different chronological statements were simply derived from dif¬ 
ferent authorities, which they did not attempt to reconcile. 


^ Strab. xiv. p. 03.5; Plin. H. -V. 
V. 32, § 142 ; Schol. ad Apollon. Khod. 
1. V. 1075. Apollonius himself calls it 


an Ionian colony, which probably 
means a ^Iilesian one. 
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There were doubtless current in most of the Greek colonies that 
rose to be considerable cities many floating traditions as to their 
foundation—about as trustworthy as those which ascribe the 
foundation of the Tower of London to Julius Csesar, and the Uni¬ 
versity of Oxford to Alfred; and these would be naturalIj" taken 
up by the local historians, and reduced to that definite chrono¬ 
logical form with which writers of the Alexandrian school sought 
to disguise the imperfection of their materials. A careful exami¬ 
nation of the chronological notices given by Eusebius and Hiero¬ 
nymus for the four centuries from the Trojan War to the First 
Olympiad, will sufficiently show the utterly uncritical character 
of the compilation; and although there were undoubtedly some¬ 
what better materials at their command for the two centuries that 
followed, they were not likely to apply more skill and care to the 
employment of them. It may, indeed, surprise us to find that 
there was often so much uncertainty as to the date of the settle¬ 
ment of important colonies at so late a period as the seventh and 
eighth centuries b.c., but the fact is indisputable, explain it how 
we may. Allowance must always be made for the tendency of all 
local writers—and every city of Greek origin had its local histo¬ 
rian—to exaggerate the antiquity of their native city; and it is 
probably from such sources that many of the notices in Eusebius 
and Hieronymus have, directly or indirectly, proceeded. In almost 
every case where there is good independent testimony, this is found 
to bo in favour of the later date. 


NOTE C, p. 109. 

THE “ THALASSOCRATIES ” OF CASTOR. 

I cannot bring myself to attach any historical value to the list of 
“ Thalassocraties,” or “ Empires of the Sea,” which has been pre¬ 
served to us by Eusebius in his Chronicle. In the first book, 
where he gives the list in a connected form (though much muti¬ 
lated in our MbS.), he distinctly cites it on the authority of 
Diodorus; hut it is generally supposed that that author must 
have derived it from the work of one Castor, a Rhodian, who wrote 
in the time of Julius Caesar, and was the author of a special work, 
entitled Avaypatfirj tCiv OaXaa-a-oKpaTijcrdvTen' (Suidas, s. v. Kdariiip'). 
1 he catalogue in question has been recently made the subject of a 
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careful investigation by the Chevalier Bunsen {Egypt’s Place in 
Universal History, vol. iii. pp. 612-639), who ascribes to it an im¬ 
portance and authority far beyond what I can see anything to 
justify. 

An obvious difficulty presents itself in the first instance in 
regard to the precise meaning of the phrase “ Dominion of the 
Sea,” or how its exact duration was to be determined. Thus, 
when we are told that the Milesians or the Phocsans held the 
dominion of the sea (“mare obtinuerunt ”) “ fora certain number 
of years, it is difficult to understand by what rule that particular 
interval was selected out of the long period during which those 
two cities carried on extensive commerce, and must have possessed 
considerable maritime power. In modern times, when at least 
our historical information is complete, how could we define the 
period during which the Dutch or the Spaniards were rulers of 
the seas, though there undoubtedly was a time when those nations 
were among the most formidable naval powers in Europe ? In the 
middle ages, again, the Pisans, Genoese, and Venetians wore for a 
long period the chief maritime powers in the Mediterranean, but it 
would be verj" difficult to define the exact date at which the 
“ naval empire ” of each began and ended. 

But apart from this difficulty—which might, perhaps, bo partly 
solved if we po.ssessed the original work of Castor—it mu.>t Ije 
observed that all the statements transmitted to us refer to the 
period previous to the Persian War, and by far the greater part of 
them to a time concerning which we po.ssess no connected history; 
and we aie almost certain that the contemporaries of Castor could 
possess none. Strabo, who wrote not long after him, and must 
have had access to any sources of information as to the early 
history of the Greek cities and colonies which were available to 
Castor, had evidently no knowledge of any such definite character 
concerning the cities in question. He notices, in vague and 
general terms, the early commercial activity, and the resulting 
wealth and prosperity, of such cities as Miletus, Rhodes, Samos, 
&c., but he has no hint of the exact period during which .such 
prosperity and power was in each case at its acme, or that there 
was any reason for limiting it to any such definite period. The 
notices given by Thucjffiides and Herodotus in respect to tho.so 


“ (BaXaaaoKpdryjcra:-, as the plir.lse is rc-nilererl hv Sincellus 
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early ages are equally vague and general. The former writer has, 
indeed, given us two positive dates—the one, of the first sea fight 
between the Corinthians and Corcyrmans, which he places in 
B.c. 664 ; and the other, the construction of the first triremes for 
the Samians, in b.c. 704. But both of these were definite events, 
the dates of which were easily fixed and recorded. If there were 
any similarly definite events tliat might fairly he taken as marking 
the commencement and duration of each period of naval supre¬ 
macy, it is strange that no indication of them should appear in 
either of the writers just referred to, or in the valuable and elabo¬ 
rate work of Strabo. So far from this being the case, it will he 
found that the notices given by the latter author, as well as those 
to he gathered from Herodotus and Thucydides, accord very imper¬ 
fectly with the chronological summary of Castor.'* 

Had the original work of Castor been preserved to us we should 
have been better able to judge of the authorities on which he 
relied, and should perhaps have been able to glean from him 
some scraps of valuable information. But from the other extracts 
and notices from his works preserved to us by Eusebius, it seems 
clear that he was one of those Alexandrian chronographers who 
occupied themselves with arranging the early Greek history in a 
definite chronological form, and giving positive statements con¬ 
cerning periods for which he unquestionably could not possess any 
authentic data. Thus we find him cited as an authority con¬ 
cerning the early kings of Stcyon, beginning with iEgialeus, those 
of Argos, from Inachus downwards, and of Athens, from Coerops 
to Theseus. In every case he gives the exact number of years in 
each reign, as well as the succession of the kings, as definitely as 
if he were treating of the Ptolemies in Egypt, or the Seleucidans 
in Syria. Birt the utter worthles.sriess of such chronological schemes 
applied to the floating legends of antiquity is now generally 
admitted. The equally definite and positive catalogue of the 
Thalassocraties appears to me eqrrally worthless. For the earlier 
period it is difficult to believe that it rested on any substantial 
basis at all; while even for the later, and historical period, it is 
found so much at variance with the more authentic statements 


Herodotus, indeed, di.stinctly tells (about u.c. 532-522j vas the first after 
113 (iii. 122) that Polycrates of Samos, Minos who attemided to acquire the 
who was a contemporary of Cambytes , dominion of the sea {OaXaaaoKparifiv). 
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transmitted to us by Herodotus and Thucj'dides, and involves such 
historical as well as chronological difficulties, that it is utterly 
impossible to rely upon it as an authority. 

How little dependence can be placed upon the brief notices 
appended to the chronological tables of Eusebius and Hieronymus 
in regard to these earlier ages, is shown by numerous instances, 
some of which have been already examined. See Note B, p. 128. 
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Section 1.— Geography of Meeatmus, 

§ 1. While the early philosophers were thus speculating on 
the general constitution of the universe, and establishing first 
principles in regard to the form and position of the earth, and 
its cosmical relations with the heavenly bodies, there were not 
wanting those who occupied themselves with the more prac¬ 
tical task of registering the knowledge actually attained 
concerning the inhabited world. The introduction of prose 
writing, as applied to literary composition, did not date 
farther hack among the Greeks than the sixth century before 
the Christian era (b.c. 600-500), but one of its earliest applica¬ 
tions was to the record of geographical, as well as historical, 
facts. The first regular treatise of this kind of which we have 
any distinct account is that of Hecat.ecs of Miletus, which 
was probably published before the end of the sixth century, 
and is generally referred to by later writers as the first 
systematic description of the world as it was then known to 
the Greeks.' 

Its author was a citizen of distinction in his native city, and 
is repeatedly mentioned by Herodotus as taking a leading 
part in the deliberations of the Ionic cities, especially on the 
occasion of their ill-fated revolt from Persia in B.c. 500.^ He 
must therefore have been at that time a man of mature age 

^ Eratosthenes ap. Strab. i. 1, § 11, with reference to his historical work, 
P- ^ ; Agathemerus, i. 1. which appears to have been quite of the 

* Herodot. v. 36, 125; Diodor. x. 25 same character with those of Acusilaus 
(^Exc. Vat. p. 38). Herodotus^ desig- and other writers known in later times 
nates him on both these occasions as as the ** logograpliers 
XoyoTToihsj an expression evidently used ° 
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and experience; and these notices accord well with the state¬ 
ment of Suidas, which represents him as flourishing in the 
56th Olympiad (b.c. 520).® We may therefore probably 
assume that his works were composed during the period 
between b.c. 520 and 500. One of these, his “ Genealogies,” 
was of a historical character, though principally occupied witli 
the mythical legends of the heroic ages; the other, with 
which alone we are here concerned, was entitled a “ Periodus,” 
or Description of the Earth, and contained not merely a 
description of the coasts and islands of the Mediterranean and 
its tributary seas, but apparently a general outline of all the 
countries of the world, so far as they were then known, or 
supposed to be known, to the Greeks.'* Such a comprehensive 
treatise would have been the more valuable to us had it been 
preserved to us in its entirety, as the great work of Herodotus, 
though containing a vast mass of geographical information, 
was not primarily designed for geograplucal purposes, and 
is therefore far from affording us a regular and systematic 
review of the subject. 

Unfortunately the scanty fragments that have been pre¬ 
served to us of the work of Hecatams are wholly inadequate 
to enable us to estimate the real extent of the geographical 
information possessed by its author.® The number of citations 
from his treatise is indeed large, but by far the greater 
projiortion of these are mere names, riuoted by late gramma¬ 
rians, especially by Stephanus of Byzantium, and convey to 


^ f!. V. ’'Lkoltoios. 

It iqjpearo that doubts were entor- 
taiiifd by some of the Alexandrian 
critics as to tlie authenticity of the 
IVriodiis extant under the name of 
Uccatfcus. But Eratosthenes j>ro- 
iiounced in its favour, on account of 
the resemblance of style to his oilier 
Work ' TTt(jrov}ievov iK^ivov etVai €« rf/s 
a\\7]s avTov ypa(pi]s. Strab. i. {>. i) 
The same doubt is alluded to also by 
Atlana'iis (li. 82, p. 70), but the work 
appe.irs to have been generally rt^cog¬ 


nized. 

^ The fragmints of H^catfcus have 
Ixeii collected and published, with 
copious notes and a lite of tho author 
by Klausen (8vo. Berolin. 1831), aial 
his collection has been ^epubli^hed, 
almo.'t without alteiation, by C. Mulkr 
in hift Fratjiumia ILi^^torUvrum (wh'co- 
ruj/G vol 1 . Didot, Paris. H4I) A 
full acc»»unt of his life and wiiting.'i 
will he found inCohuK l Miire’s Uhtnrif 
of (TreJ: Liftrature, \ul. i\ (Luiiduu 
1853). 
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US no other information than that the places or tribes were 
mentioned by him, and therefore included within the range 
of his knowledge. Moreover the quotations by Stephanus, 
which are much the most numerous,® have the further disad¬ 
vantage that, being arranged in alphabetical, instead of geo¬ 
graphical, order, they have lost all trace of the geographical 
sequence in which they occurred in the original, and which 
would often have constituted their chief value. 

§ 2. It is certain indeed, even from the existing remains, 
that the work was very much in the nature of what was termed 
by the Greeks a Periplus, or description of the coasts of the 
Mediterranean and adjoining seas, analogous to that found in 
the treatise extant in later times under the name of Scylax. 
The whole range of the countries familiar to the Greeks at 
this period grouped itself so naturally around this great in¬ 
ternal basin, that such an arrangement presented itself almost 
as a matter of course to the geographer. But we learn also 
with certainty that Hecatseus included in his work notices, 
however brief and meagre, of many inland tribes in the 
countries bordering on these seas, and even of some quite in 
the interior of the continents. It seems clear also that he 
appended to the Asiatic part of his treatise an enumeration at 
least, if not a description, of all the nations and provinces of 
the Persian Empire, even to the frontiers of India. The 
materials for such a summary could hardly be wanting in his 
day, and there appears no doubt that his work was intended to 
comprise, in one way or another, a general but complete 
review of all the countries known to the Greeks. 

§ 3. Hecatffius is reported to have travelled extensively; but, 
with the exception of Egypt, we have no definite information 
as to any of the countries that he visited. The existing frag¬ 
ments of his work throw no light upon the subject; and it is 
idle to assume, as has been done by some of his late editors. 


6 According to Colonel Mure they amount to not less than 300 out of the 330 
fragments collected by Klausen. 
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that he must have visited in person all the countries con¬ 
cerning which he appears to have possessed trustworthy infor- 
mationj Such information could undoubtedly be procured 
in his time, as it was in that of Herodotus, by consulting 
merchants and other travellers who had themselves visited 
these more remote regions, and the extensive commercial 
relations of his native city of Miletus would afford him most 
favourable opportunities in this respect. Thus he would 
easily obtain information concerning the shores of the Eux- 
ine, which were surrounded with a girdle of Milesian colonics, 
and even concerning the barbarian tribes of the interior with 
which these cities traded, without it being necessary to suppose 
that he had himself visited the distant ports of Colchis or the 
Cimmerian Bosporus. In like manner he could doubtless 
learn from the Phocmans the names of places connected with 
their distant colony of Massilia, and the ports on the Spanish 
coast which their traders were in the habit of frequenting, 
without having himself made a voyage to these remote 
regions. 

§ 4. The work of Hecatmus, as we learn from the citations of 
late grammarians, was divided into two books, the one con¬ 
taining Europe, the other Asia, under which latter head not 
only Egypt, but Ethiopia and the rest of Africa, appear to 
have been included. His method of arrangement was different 
from that adopted by most subsequent geographers.® Instead 


’ This is the assumption made by 
Klausen in the life of Hecatmus pre¬ 
fixed to his edition of the Fragments 
(pp. 6-12), and very much the same 
conclusion is adopted by Colonel Mure 
(Hist, of Gr. Lit. vol. iv. pp. 145, 155), 
though, as it appears to me, without 
any proof. The only authority for the 
extent of his travels is the vague ex¬ 
pression of Agathemerus, a geographer 
of very late date, who calls him avhp 
TroXuirAavljs (Geogr. i. c. 1); and it 
seems highly improbable that He¬ 
rodotus, wlio has so repeatedly referrc<l 
to his remarks on Egypt, should have 


taken no notice of his observations on 
other countries had he professed to 
have in like mauner visited them in 
person. 

® In regard to this point I have fol¬ 
lowed the view of Klausen (Vita He- 
eatsi, pp. 14-17), which has been also 
adopted by C. Muller in Didot's edition 
(Fragm. Ilistor. Grmcnr. vol. i. p. xii), 
as well as by Colonel Mure, though 1 
confess the evidence oai the subject 
does not appear to me conclusive. 
But the point is not one of much im- 
jiortance. 
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of beffinninfi with the Pillars of Hercules as the farthest limit 
of the known world, he started from home, and beginning 
apparently at the Hellespont, described first in detail the 
shores of Greece and the European coast of the Hlgean; 
thence proceeding westwards by the Adriatic, Italy, and Ligu¬ 
ria, to Spain and Tartessus; then returning again to his 
starting-point in order to describe Thrace, Scythia, and the 
north coast of the Euxine, as far as the Caucasus. In like 
manner in his second book he appears to have begun the 
description of Asia from the Hellespont, and proceeded along 
the south coast of the Euxine to the Caucasus; then returning 
to the Hellespont again, and following the shores of the 
Hlgean and the Jlediterranean to Syria, Egypt, and Libya. 
The notices of the Medes, Parthians, Persians, and Indians, 
were perhaps annexed to those of the Colchians and other 
nations adjoining the Euxine. But this is very uncertain. 

§ 5. So far as we can gather from the imperfect remains that 
have been transmitted ^ to us, the geographical knowledge of 
Hecatauis was very much what might have been anticipated 
from the extent and distribution of the Greek colonies and 
settlements. He was well acquainted not only with the shores 
of the iEgean and Ionian Seas, and with those of Southern 
Italy and Sicily, but with the eastern coast of the Adriatic, 
where he enumerates various obscure tribes of the Illyrians 
and Liburnians, with which the Greek colonies of Epidamnus 
and xVpollonia had probably brought them in connection.^ 
Near the head of that sea he placed the Istri, ‘Gr people on 
the Ionian Gulf”—but without any allusion to their gene¬ 
rally-received connection with the river Ister—and the city of 
Adria, with a river of the same name, which he describes as 
situated in a region of surpassing fertility.^ In Southern 
Italy, or Hagna Graada as it was called in later times, he 
enumerates a crowd of names, including not only Greek 
settlements, but many towns of the Ginotrians, or native 
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tribes in the interior ^—for the most part otherwise unknown, 
having probably disappeared during the revolutions that those 
countries subsequently underwent, which brought about a 
complete change in the population. 

In the Tyrrhenian Sea he was not only familiar with Corsica 
and Sardinia, but mentioned Elba under the name of .dCthale, 
an island of the Tyrrhenians, already celebrated for its mines 
of iron,* as well as the less important island of Capreffi. Of the 
towns in the interior he mentioned Capua and Nola, both of 
which were in the immediate neighbourhood of the Greek 
eolonies in Campania, and were doubtless in constant commu¬ 
nication with them. But no reference is found in the existing 
fragments to any of the cities on the mainland of Italy north 
of this; and the whole coast of Western Italy, occupied by 
the Latins and Campanians, is a blank.® It may be con¬ 
sidered certain that he did not mention the name of Eome> 
otherwise so important a testimony could not have been 
omitted by Dionysius of Halicarnassus. 

The existence of so considerable a gap in this part of his 
geography is the more remarkable, as the next place we find 
mentioned is the insignificant seaport of Moncecus (Monaco), 
on the coast of Liguria.® It was probably frequented, if not 
already occupied, by the Massilians; and it was doubtless 
through the same channel that Hecatmus had derived his 
knowledge of Narbo, which he terms a Gaulish city and 
emporium, thus indicating that it was already known as a 
centre of trade with the interior.’ The adjoining coast was 
apparently occupied by the Helisycians, who were noticed by 
Hecatseus as a Ligurian tribe.® 

A number of names, many of them obscure or otherwise 
unknown, are mentioned by him on the east coast of Spain, 
and in the neighbourhood of Tartessus and the Pillars of 
Hercules: a circumstance which appears to indicate that the 


^ Fr. 30-40. 

« Fr. 23. 


< Fr. 25. 

' Fr. 19. 


‘ See Note B, p. 153. 
“ Fr. 20. 
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Massilians carried on more trade, and held more intercourse 
with these countries, than was the case in later times, when 
they were almost entirely driven out hy the Carthaginians.® 
But no trace appears of any knowledge of the Atlantic shores 
of Spain. Even the name of Gadeira, or Gades, does not 
seem to have been mentioned by him. It was, perhaps, con¬ 
founded by the Greeks with the city of Tartessus, a name 
which was in these early days employed very vaguely.^ 

§ 6. It is almost certain that Hecatseus had no knowledge 
whatever of the western and northern shores of Europe; and 
if, as appears probable, he assumed the existence of a continuous 
ocean in that direction, this was merely an inference from the 
established notion, so deeply implanted in the Greek mind, 
that the whole world was surrounded by a circumfluent ocean.^ 
Of the countries north and west of the Euxine, on the other 
hand, ho had certainly considerable means of acquiring infor¬ 
mation through the Jlilesian colonies that were scattered all 
around its shores. But we have hardly the means of judging 
how far this information was actually embodied in his work. 
The citations from this part of it arc few and scanty, and for 
the most part contain only the names of obscure or unknown 
Scythian tribes; but it seems impossible that he should have 
omitted to mention the numerous and flourishing cities on the 
shores of the Euxine,® more 2 )articularly as he is cited as an 


® Several of these are placed among 
the Mastieni, whom he d* scribed as a 
n.itioii adjoining the Pillars of Her¬ 
cules Fr G): their name is again inci- 
diut.illy meiitioiud by Polybius (iii. 
38), but appeuTa to have been lost, as 
an ethnic appellation, alter the Koinan 
enmjiiett, and is not found in any of 
tlie later geographers. Its oceurreiice 
in Polybius is, however, a strong con¬ 
tinuation of the accuracy of Hecatams. 

^ (ladeira is, however, mentioned by 
Henxlotus (iv. 8 , who terms it a city 
on the Ocean beyond the Pillars of 
IIeicule.<. But it appears that Heea- 
t.eiis rojected altogether the onlinarily 
received aciouut of the labour of llei- 


cules in tliis quarter, and denied tliat 
I tteryones and tlie island of Erythea 
' had anything to do with Spain (Arrian, 
• Aunh. li. lb). 

- The statement of Pliny {HUt. Nat. 
iv. 13, § 94), that the nortliern ocean 
wari called “ Amalchian » by Jlecatn us, 
probably refers to Hecatauis of Ahdtra, 
not to our author. See Note 7, p. 148. 

I * The omission of all such names in 
the existing fragments is a strong 
instance how little we can rely upon 
any uegativti evidence derived from 
such imperfect sourees of information 
as we pu.sse^s. Even on the south 
coast of tile E'lvine. vvliieli Klauseu 
and Colonel 31uie supjiose him to have 
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authority for the small town of Carcinitis, at the head of the 
gulf of the same name/ which is mentioned also hy Hero¬ 
dotus,® but not noticed by any later geographer. Of the 
Scythian tribes of the interior he mentioned the Melan- 
chlseni,® who are noticed also by Herodotus; the Dandarii,’ 
a tribe adjoining the Caucasus, whose name is still found in 
Strabo; and the Issedones, a name that, as we have seen, had 
been already rendered familiar to the Greeks by Aristeas of 
Proconnesus.® Even these few names are sufficient to show 
that his knowledge was not confined to the nations bordering 
on the coast, but that he had collected at least a certain amount 
of information concerning the remoter tribes of the interior. 

§ 7. In Asia also he was not only well acquainted with the 
Colchians, the Chalybes, the Moschi, and other barbarian 
tribes in the neiglibourhood of the Euxine, but was tamiliar 
also with the name of the JIatieni, a people of the interior, 
adjoining the Armenians / as well as with that of the river 
Araxes, which flows into the Caspian Sea.‘ This sea itself ho 
described, under the name of the Hyrcanian Hea, as sur¬ 
rounded by lofty mountains, which were covered by dense 
forests,- a statement which is true only of a part of its shores. 
In its neighbourhood he placed the Parthians, and to the east 
of them the Chorasmians,® two well-known names, which here 
appear for the first time. But it must not be assumed that ho 
was acquainted with the true position of the latter people, 
bey-ond the Caspian towards the east, or that he had any- true 
idea of the configuration of that inland sea. 


visited in person, tlie citations refer 
jirmcipally to obscure barliariau tribes, 
wliile alt the more important Greek 
colonies are omitted. 

* Fr. l.o3. 

^ Herodot. iv. 99. 

® Fr. 154. ’ Fr. 161. 

* Fr. 168. It is to be observed that 
Hecatmus placed the Issedones in Asia, 
while Herodotus (iv. 13, 25) included 
them in Europe. But this iliscrcpaiicy 
evidently arose from the ditferonce be¬ 


tween the two writers in regard to the 
bruits assumed for the two coiilinents. 
See p. 117. 

’ Fr. 189. These Matieni were sepa¬ 
rated from the Phrygians liy the river 
Halys in the upper part of its eour.se 
(Hi rodot. 1 . 72). They must not be 
Confounded with the more powerful 
nation of the same name that dwelt east 
of the Tigris. 

' Fr. 17 a. 

" Fr. 173. 


" Fr. 172. 
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It is more remarkable that he appears to have collected 
some information, not altogether untrustworthy, concerning 
India—the name of which, as well as that of the river Indus, 
is for the first time found in the extant fragments of his work.^ 
He mentions, indeed, several names of tribes and cities in that 
country, among which the Gandarii are knowm to us also from 
Herodotus, and appear to have occupied the country about the 
upper Indus and the valley of Cabul.® Caspapyrus, or Caspa- 
tyrus, their capital city, the name of which was also known to 
Hecatfeus, was situated on the river itself; and it was from 
thence that, according to Herodotus. tScylax of Caryanda 
embarked on his expedition to descend the Indus.® It is not 
improbable that some account of that voyage-—conducted as it 
was by a Greek of Asia Minor—might have already reached 
Hecatfeus, and been one of his sources of information con¬ 
cerning these remote countries. Of the other tribes men¬ 
tioned by him the Galatians are also noticed by Herodotus, 
but we liave no clue to their position. The Opians, as he tells 
us, dwelt on the river Indus their name is otherwise un¬ 
known, but is perhaps preserved in tliat of Alexandria Opiaue, 
the city founded by Alexander at the foot of the Indian Cau¬ 
casus.® Argantc, “ an Indian city,” the name of which is also 
cited from our author,® is wholly unknown. Meagre and 
scanty as are these earliest notices of India, we are almost 
surprised to find that so much was known to Hecataeus, when 
we remember that the Indian provinces were first annexed to 
the Persian Empire by his immediate contemporary Darius. 
But the India of Hecatieus, like the Persian dominion, was 
doubtless confined exclusively to the provinces west of the 
Indus, and did not extend beyond that river. 


^ Fr. ITI-ITS. i ” See Chap. XII. 

^ Fr. 178. Heroilot iii. 91, vii. 60 j ^ Fr. 176. ^Apyavr-q, TroAty ’IrSias. 

Herodotus, however, did not conshh-r ' ws ‘EtcaTotoy. Stepli. Hyzant. s. v. 
them as being properly an Indian ' This is a specimen of the class of 

nation. , notices, out of which we arc to at- 

*' Herodot. iv. 41. SceCh.rp VI. § I. | tempt to reproduce the lo.st work of 
' Fr. 175. Hecatscus ! 
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Of his general knowledge of the interior of Asia we have 
hardly the means of judging, very few citations having been 
preserved to us from this part of his work. But there can 
be no doubt that he had a general acquaintance, by name 
at least, with all the provinces of the Persian Empire. 
Herodotus represents him as enumerating to the assembled 
lonians (in order to dissuade them from their intended revolt) 
“ all the nations that were subject to the Persian king; ” ' and 
it is certain that such knowledge must have been readily 
attainable in his day. But what amount of information he 
possessed concerning them, or what ideas he had formed of 
their relative geographical position, we are unable to judge. 
He appears, however, to have had at least a vague notion of 
the existence of the Persian Gulf;^ and ho mentioned the 
name of the Myci, or Mycians,® a people noticed als(; by 
Herodotus, and who. probably dwelt in the neighbourhood 
of the Erythraean Sea. 

It is remarkable that no reference is made to any mention 
by him of Babylon, or of any of the great cities in the valley 
of the Euphrates and Tigris (except Sitace, the capital of the 
district afterwards called Sittacene^), a circumstance which 
certainly tends strongly to negative the possibility of his 
having himself extended his travels into those countries, so 
full of interest to the Greeks, and which had been rendered 
comparatively easy of access in his day, from the union of all 
Western Asia under the Great King. 

§ 8. Egypt appears to have occupied a considerable place in 
his work, and to have been described in unusual detail. We 
know with certainty that Hecatseus had not only himself 
visited the country, but had ascended the Kile as far as 
Thebes, and there conversed with the priests of Ammon, as 
did his successor, Herodotus, after him.® We are told, indeed. 


' Herodot. v. 36. ‘EKOToios 5’ b A 070 - 

TTOihs . . . irpura fifu ovK €a ■rr6A€/xov ^a- 

(ri\4i T&u neptreojp avaipefadaij Karaht- 
yo)v Ttt T€ iBvia iravra twv ^px^ Aapuos 


Kal ttIv bvvafxiv avrov. 

- Fr. 182, with Klaiiscn’s note. 
3 Fr. 170. ^ Fr. 184. 

^ Herodot. ii. 143. 
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that the later writer copied many things from his predecessor 
literally—among others the history of the phoenix, the descrip¬ 
tion of the hippopotamus, and the account of the manner in 
which tlie natives caught crocodiles.® It appears therefore 
that, in this part of his w'ork at least, Hecataeus was far from 
confining himself to a dry geographical description of the 
country, but dilated at considerable length npon its natural 
curiosities, and the manners and customs of the inhabitants. 
He, however, certainly added a number of mere geographical 
details, such as are not found in Herodotus, as we find the 
names of not less than fifteen cities of Egypt cited from him 
by Stephanus.’ 

The remaining part of his work, comprising the coast of 
Libya from the confines of Egypt to the Straits of Hercules,*’ 
was a mere Periplus, or coast-description, noticing many ports 
and small islands; while the only tribes of the interior he is 
known to have mentioned are the Mazyes and Zygantes— 
obviously the same with the Maxyes and Gyzantes of Hero¬ 
dotus, both of which lived within a short distance of the sea, 
near the Tritonian Lake.* The most distant places that he 
enumerates towards the west are Metagonium, a name which 
we find in later times applied to a promontory and people not 
far from the Pillars of Hercules; * and Thinga, evidently the 
same place that was subsequently called Tinga, or Tingis 
(the modern Tangier), just without the Straits.* It is pro¬ 
bable also that his river Liza was the same with the Lixus of 
later geographers, on the Atlantic coast of Mauritania, but 
this is far from certain. 

§ 9. In regard to the general notions of geography entertained 
by Hecata'us we are, unfortunately, very much in the dark. 
It is certainly probable that he was one of those writers whom 
Herodotus had in view when he censures “ those who repre- 


^ Porpliyrius ap. Euseb. Fra^p. j ® Herodot. iv. 191, 194. 

Eva)i<jel. X. 3, p. 160, cited by Klausen, 1 * Fr. 824. The name is a^in ftnind 

on Fr. 292. in Scylax (§ 110), and in Polybius 

' Fr. 269-288. " Fr. 299-328. ; (lii. 33). = Fr. 326. 
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sented the earth as “ exactly round, as if drawn with a pair of 
compasses, and the Ocean flowing all around it.” ® This was 
clearly the popular idea, derived originally from the Homeric 
poems; and, from all we know of the progress of the Greek 
mind, there can be no doubt that they would be very slow to 
emancipate themselves from the influence of an error once 
established upon such authority. Anaximander of Miletus, 
the countryman of Hecataeus, as we have seen, was the first 
that drew up a map of the world, and there can be little doubt 
that this formed the foundation of that of Hecataeus.'* But 
though the latter is said to have introduced material improve¬ 
ments on the work of his predecessor, there can be no doubt 
that both would be still very rude and imperfect attempts, 
which might well excite the ridicule of Herodotus. In this 
case, as in so many others, it is probable that the scientific 
tendency of the Greek mind came into play, and that they 
assumed the round form of the earth and the circumfluent 
Ocean as first principles, without any actual knowledge of the 
facts. We are told also that they placed Greece in the centre 
of the world, and Delphi as the central point of Greece.® 
This last notion appears to have obtained a fixed hold on the 
Greek mind, and is frequently alluded to by the poets of 
the fifth century B.C., as a received article of popular faith.® 
Just in the same manner the geographers of the middle ages 
assumed that Jerusalem was the centre of the world, and 
arranged other countries accordingly. 

§ 10. It was evidently the same symmetrical turn of mind 
that led Hecataeus to divide the world into two great continents 
or primary divisions of equal extent. But this question of the 
division of the continents is not free from difficulty. Hero¬ 
dotus, in the passage already referred to, ridicules those who 
niade Asia of equal size with Europe, in terms which seem to 


’ Herodot. iv. 36. See Chap. VI. § 1, 

p. 160. 

* Agatliemer. Geogr. i. c. 1; Strab. i. 
p. 7. 


‘ Agathemenis, i. c. 1. 

* .^schyl. Choeyh. v. 1036; Eurip. 
/on. V. 4G’2; Find. Fyth. iv. 74 (183), 
vi. 3. See also Stralio, ix. p. 419. 
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exclude all consideration of a third continent; and Hecateus, 
by including all Libya, as well as Egypt, under the head of 
Asia,’ appears to have sanctioned this arrangement. On the 
other hand, it is clear that the division into three continents 
was well established in the time of Herodotus, so that he 
himself tells us that he continues to use the divisions and the 
names “ because they are sanctioned by custom,” though he 
thinks them unreasonable, and without good foundation. And 
in another place he censures “ the lonians,” who divided the 
world into the three portions of Europe, Asia, and Africa, 
but considered the two last as separated by the Nile; thus, 
as he points out, leaving the Delta unaccounted for.** It is 
difficult to suppose that among these “ lonians ” Herodotns 
did not mean to include Hecataeus—the most recent as well 
as tlie most eminent of Ionic writers on geography—or 
that, if Hecataeus had departed from the generally received 
doctrine on so important a subject, this would not have 
been noticed by Herodotus. It seems therefore probable 
that, although Hecatajus undoubtedly divided his work 
into only two books or parts, the second of which included 
the description of Libya as well as tliat of Asia, he never¬ 
theless recognized the established division of the three con¬ 
tinents, regarding Asia and Africa together as equal in size to 
Europe. 

At the present day we are so accustomed to our modern 
maps, and to the small size of Europe, as compared to the 
other two great continents, that we find it difficult to repre¬ 
sent to ourselves the opposite view. But Herodotus undoubt¬ 
edly regarded Europe as greatly exceeding in size hath Asia and 


^ Tlii^ apjifurs to 1)0 clearly osta- 
blislied by tlie mimernus citations of 
names of placi.s in I.iliya from “ He- 
cataais in bis description of A.',i:i.’ 
Ti eri' ;ire, however, many others in 
niiich tlie Periegtsis of Libya” is 
eitfd as if it were a distinct work; but 
the 'alia tliina'applies to his do-scription 


of Egypt. It is probable, therefore, 
that these wer,» sepir;ite subdivisions 
or portions of the work, included under 
the raain hciid of Asia. A regular di¬ 
vision into hooks, as usual with later 
writers, is not to be thought of at so 
early a period. 

“ Hermlot ii. HI 
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Africa together,^ and therefore treats it as a gross blunder on 
the part of Hecataens to have considered it as only equal to 
Asia. One point that doubtless affected the comparison was, 
that Hecataens regarded the Cimmerian Bosporus and the 
Tanais as the limit between Europe and Asia ^—a view gene¬ 
rally adopted in later times—while Herodotus extended the 
confines of Europe to the river Phasis. Both systems were 
current in their time, as we learn from the poet H^schylus, 
who in one passage adopts one view, in another follows the 
other.^ 

§ 11. A traveller who had visited Egypt could hardly fail to 
have formed or adopted some theory concerning the mucli con¬ 
troverted questions respecting the Nile and its annual inunda¬ 
tions, a subject which, as we have seen, had already exer¬ 
cised the ingenuity of several of the Ionic philosopliers. But 
on this point Hecatseus appears to have acquiesceil in the 
view which, if we may trust to Diodorus, was that of tlie 
Egyptian priests: ^ that the Nile derived its waters from 
those of the circumfluent stream of Ocean—a theory which 
Herodotus justly sets aside as unworthy of refutation.'' 

A similar want of judgement was displayed by him in 
accepting, as ho appears to have done witliout scruple, tlie 
fabulous tales that were current in liis day concerning the 
Pygmies and the Rciapodcs,^ both wlrich nations ho placed in 
Ethiopia, in accordance with the opinion prevalent among the 


® Id. Sec the next cliapter. 

' Tliis is cloarly cstaldi-slicd with re¬ 
gard to tliG Ciiiimrrian Bosporus by 
tlic fiiet tliat Hecat.-cus plaei-d Pliana- 
goria, wliic'h was just to the cast of the 
Strait, in A^ia (I'r. li!4, 105). Tlie 
Taiiais is uot uientioiietl in tlie extant 
fragments, imt, iM-sides tliat tlie two 
wore generally combined by all later 
writers who followed Hecataeus, the 
f.iet that he jilaced the Issedones in 
Asia (Fr. 108) is a strong presumption 
that he also adopted the Tanais as the 
boundary. 

^ ADschyl. Tram. Vinci, vv. 720-735; 1 


From. Sol, Pr. 1. See § 2, p. 150. 

’ Biodor. i 37, § 7. 

^ Hemdot. ii. 2S. He tln re includes 
this among the theories set up by 
Greeks “who wished to be thnuglit 
wiser than their neighbours ” (ii. 20); 
and there can be little doubt that he 
had Hecaheus in view, as he cert.dnlv 
had Thales in the first theorv which 
he refutes. Sec Klauscn on Fr. 278. 
But this seems directly contrary to the 
statement of DiiHlorus ju.st r-ited, ac¬ 
cording to which the same view was 
entertaineil by the Egyptian priests 
i ‘ Fr. 265, 266. 
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Greeks. It would be interesting to know whether he had 
really heard these fables in Egypt. 

On the other hand, the detailed account of the Hyperbo¬ 
reans, generally ascribed to Hecataeus of Miletus, undoubtedly 
belongs to a later writer of the same name, Hecataeus of 
Abdera, who lived in the time of the first Ptolemy, and com¬ 
posed a book expressly on the subject.® Whether the older 
w'riter made any mention of such a people we have no definite 
information, but the existence of a northern ocean was cer¬ 
tainly consistent with his geographical system, as well as with 
the current belief of his dayand with this belief, as we have 
seen, the tales of the Rhipaean Mountains and the Hyper¬ 
boreans were almost inseparably connected. 


Section 2.—Eeeatseus to Herodotus. 

§ 1. Of the progress of geographical knowledge from the time 
of Hecataeus to that of Herodotus, we have hardly any infor¬ 
mation. The work of Hellanicus appears to have been purely 
historical, and we are told that he did not occupy himself 
much with geographical questions.® Damastes of Sigeum, 
on the contrary, who was nearly contemporary with Hero¬ 
dotus,® is mentioned as having left a Periplus, and perhaps 
another work of a specially geographical character.^ Both 


^ This work is cited by the Scholiast I 
on Apollonius Rhodius (ii. v. 67f)), as ] 
wl'11 us by iElian {Hist. Anim. xi, 1). t 
See Wcs3eliii<r’s note on Diodorus (ii. | 
47), and Kiausen on Hucataeus (Fr. 1 
378 . i 

^ The ahitemeut of Pliny tliat he | 
distinctly nientioned the northern , 
tieeuii iiinlcr the naitie of the Amalchiaii i 
StM {Plin. 11. N. iv. 13, P4in all 
probability ri fers to fleeatieus of Ab¬ 
dera, tKe name has been in- 

seTt* d in till' maps of the world accord¬ 
in'.; to IleeiiUeus Ixfth by Klausen and 
('oioih'i 

' .V'^Mtlieiiier fhmjr. ^ 1. 


same time Strabo repeatedly mentions 
him with contempt as a collector of 
fables, and unworthy of serious atten¬ 
tion (Strabo, i. p. 43 ; xi. p. 50S). 

® Suidas (s. v ) calls him rjvyxP^^OS 
and both he and Dionysius 
<tf llalicarnasMio {JwK de Thuujd'c. 5) 
place him beiore the Peloironnesian 
^nr. His date* caiiniit be Hif>ro accu¬ 
rately determ iuetl Sue Clinton F 11. 
vol. li. p. 371) and C. dialler {Fratj/n. 
IU.d. (ir,vr. vol. ii. p. (;4), 

‘ It IS not clear win ther the work 
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works are entirely lost; but as we are told that their author 
copied for the most part from Ilecataius,''' and he is censured 
by Strabo as a careless and inaccurate writer,^ there is, perhaps, 
little reason to regret their lossd 

§ 2. But before proceeding to investigate the ample materials 
furnished by Herodotus for estimating the extent of geogra¬ 
phical knowledge to which the Greeks had attained in his 
time, it will be well to advert briefly to the works of two 
poets, HEschylus and Pindar, both of whom may be con¬ 
sidered as intermediate in age between Hecataeus and Hero¬ 
dotus.^ We cannot, indeed, receive their statements as indi¬ 
cating in all cases the same simple belief in the legends ivhich 
they related, as may fairly be ascribed to the poets of an 
earlier age; nor are we entitled to assume them as repre¬ 
senting the limits of geographical science in their day. They 
wrote as poets, not as geographers, and must bo criticized as 
such. But several passages, as well as incidental notices in 
their works, are interesting as showing the popular notions on 
the subject, as compared with the more definite and elaborate 
information of writers like Hecatseus and Herodotus. 

Of all the passages in the extant plays of .^Hschylus that 
may be regarded as show ing his geographical knowledge, the 
one that has most exercised the ingenuity of critics and com¬ 
mentators is unquestionably that which relates to the wander¬ 
ings of lo in the Prometheus Vinctus. Much laborious 
subtlety has been wasted on the vain attempt to explain these 
in a manner to accord with some definite geographical system; 
while the probability is that the poet had no such system 
present to his mind. He was dealing with a wholly mythical 


^ Agathemerus. i. 1. eJra Aaudimjs 
6 KtTTteus (BCr. "Xiyeifus) rd TrAfifTTO (K 
TOP ‘ZKaraiov fUTa'ypd^pas Xlep'iTrXovy ■ 
cypaipe. 

^ Strabo, i. p. 47. 

* Tlie mo&t interesting of the few 
nutiees that ha\e been preserved ns 
from his work, is that lie was thr hrat 


Greek author who mentioned tlie name 
of Rome (Dimiy-'. H.diearn. i 72). 

® .^sohylus oldained his lir.'.t pri/(“ 
in B.C. 484. ami died in 45fj The ex¬ 
tant Giles of Pindar belong to a jk HinI 
extending from b.c. '>02 to 452. (^See 
Clinttm, F, IL vul. li.) 
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subject, and by far the greater part of the names that he 
introduces were of a mythical or fabulous character; hence it 
probably never occurred to him to consider their geographical 
position, or arrange them in geographical sequence. Even 
the few statements that have an apparently definite character 
will be found as difficult to arrange in any systematic order, as 
those of a more vague and fabulous description. Thus we are 
distinctly told that lo, when crossing the Cimmerian Bos¬ 
porus would “leave the plains of Europe, and enter on the 
continent of Asia.” ® Yet we find iEschylus himself in 
another passage as distinctly terming the river Phasis the 
boundary between Europe and Asia.’ Both views, as we 
have already seen, were currently entertained in his day, and 
the poet obviously did not trouble himself to reconcile the 
two. Again, the iron-working Chalybes, who are represented 
as “ a savage people, not to be approached by strangers,” * are 
placed in the north, adjoining the “ wandering Scythians who 
dwelt in wattled huts, elevated on wheeled cars; ” and both 
these nations are described as situated on the northern side of 
“the star-neighbouring summits” of Caucasus.® Even the 
dreaded bay of Salmydessus, the terror of navigators in the 
Euxine — “ the step-mother of ships,” as it is termed by 
the poet ’—is transferred by him from the coast of Thrace to 
the southern shore of the Euxine, adjoining the river Thermo- 
don, and the abode of the Amazons. 

The course of lo’s wandering.s after crossing the Cimmerian 
Bosporus is, if possible, still more extraordinary. The first 
people to whom she comes arc the Phorcides and Gorgons— 
mythical beings whom the tradition generally current placed 


® rnun. V. V. 729-735. 

' Proin. SoL Fr. 1. 

® Froin. V. v. 715. 

’ Ibid. vv. 709-722. The river 'T- 
$l)iarrts. which he describes as puuring 
down its waters from the highest suia- 
mits of the Caucasus, cannot tie iden¬ 
tified : the name is not found in any 
otiier wiiter, wlietlior poet or geo¬ 
grapher. The name of the Caucasus 


here appears for the first time, tliougli 
it must have bi-en known to tiieGreeks 
long before. It is termed by the jioet 
“the most lofty of mountains” (opdv 
SijiLaToy), a statement, as we shall see, 
confirmed by Herodotus. 
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in Africa; next to these come the Griffins and the Arimas- 
pians, whom she is especially told to avoid, and after doing so 
she will come to “a race of black men, who dwelt at the 
sources of the sun, where is the river -3i]thiops,” the hanks of 
which she is directed to follow till she arrives at “ the descent 
where the river Nile pours its grateful waters down from the 
Bybline Mountains.” ^ It is impossible to believe that in this 
confused and unintelligible jumble of names and ideas 
Aeschylus had the map of Hecatteus, or any other, present to 
his mind. He was evidently familiar with certain geogra¬ 
phical names, such as the Caucasus and the Cimmerian Bos¬ 
porus, and introduced them in the midst of such as were 
purely mythical and fabulous, without any attempt to com¬ 
bine the whole into any intelligible form, or any idea that his 
hearers would trouble themselves to do so. 

The place of punishment of Prometheus is itself very 
obscurely indicated, but it is clear that the poet did not 
conceive him, according to the tradition current in later 
times, to have been affixed to a rock on Mount Caucasus, but 
somewhere on the far borders of Scythia, perhaps to the 
Ehipaean Mountains.^ 

§ 3. From the fragments of the Prometheus Solutus that 
have been preserved to us, it is evident that that jday contained 
a prophetic narrative of the journey of Hercules from the 
Caucasus to the land of the Hesperides, of a somewhat similar 
character to that of lo in the sister play. Such an e})isode 
could hardly have failed to contain some notices of interest 
in connexion with those distant regions of the \\ est, which 
were still so imperfectly known to the Greeks.^ But it was 
probably of as mythical a character as the corresponding 
episode in the extant play, and with as little pretension to 


KaTafiatTfLov, fv0a hpc)v ano 

aeiTTOv NeiAos cvwoTOt' p€<K- 

Ibid. V. S12. 

’ This is evident both fiomthe open¬ 
ing lines of the play and from the fact 
that it was not tdl after long wan- ; 
derings that to was to come to the Can- , 


casus. (See the passage aln ady cited ) 
^ Among the few such notices jire- 
served to us is that of the curious 
legend invented to account for the 
stone-covered plain of thi' Crau near 
Marseilles, which is placed b\ tlie poet 
among the Ligurians (i’roni. Svl. hr. O '. 
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anything like geographical accuracy. Among the few state¬ 
ments cited from it is that the Ister took its rise in the 
land of the Hyperboreans and the Khipsean Mountains,® an 
idea obviously founded upon a mere assumption, like that of 
the Nile descending from the Bybline Mountains in the south. 

The notices of geographical names that occur in the Persae 
—a play of a purely historical character—are of a very dif¬ 
ferent description, and are interesting as showing that the 
Greeks, as might have been expected, after the expedition of 
Xerxes, were familiar not only with the names of the great 
cities of the Persian Empire—Susa, Ecbatana, and Babylon— 
but with those of remoter tribes and nations that were subject 
to the Great King, such as the Parthians, Mardians, and 
Bactrians. But unfortunately these are nothing but mere 
names. From the nature of the subject, the play could 
hardly contain any indications of the real extent or character 
of the poet’s geographical knowledge. 

§ 4. The same remark applies with still greater force to the 
poems of Pindar, the lyric character of which precludes 
the possibility of anything more than merely incidental allu¬ 
sions to geographical names or facts. The only passages that 
can be referred to as of any interest in this respect are his 
narrative—if such it can be called—of the voyage of the 
Argonauts, from the Phasis to the Lake Triton,® which has 
been already noticed; and the striking description of the 
land of the Hyperboreans, “behind the breath of the cold 
north wind,” from whence Hercules was supposed to have 
transplanted the olive to Olympia.'^ But he himself adds in 
another passage that no mortal can find the wondrous way to 
this blessed people either by land or sea.® It may bo added 
that he elsewhere alludes to the Columns of Hercules,® to 
the Phasis and the Nile, as figurative expressions for the 
extremities of the known world. 

Schf>l. rtd Apollon. Rhod. iv. 284. ® yaviri 5’ oCt^ iojl- ai/ eupoi? 

® Find. J’yth. iv. vv. 20-43. ts aymva Oaviiarau 686v. 

■ Olymp. lii. vv. 14-31 ; Fyth. x. vv. i I’.vOi .x 30. 

31-44 


^ Olymp. iii 44 
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NOTE A, p. 138. 

CHARACTER OF EXTANT FRAGMENTS OF HECAT.EUS. 

The extent and importance of these appears to me to he greatly 
overrated by Colonel Mure of Gr. Lit. vol. iv. p. 151), who 

says; “ The fragments of the Periodus are so numerous as to 
warrant the belief that they represent a largo portion of the 
substance of the original text, and might perhaps admit of being 
fashioned into a skeleton of what was, even when entire, a meagre 
and fleshless body.” But the extant fragments, though numeious, 
are, as has been already pointed out, with few exceptions, mere 
names, which, not being arranged in geographical order, afford us 
no clue to what may have been omitted. There can, indeed, bo 
little doubt that the woik was meagre and jejune enough, as is 
the case with the Periplus of Scylax, to which it has been already 
compared; but the extracts found in Stephanus of Byzantium— 
or rather in the miserable epitome that is now extant of his 
treatise—certainly cannot be taken as representing the original; 
and there are not wanting indications that Hecatmus in some parts 
of his work introduced notices of the character and productions of 
the lands he described. (See Fragments 58, 72, 172, 173.) 


NOTE E, p. 139. 

INTERCOURSE OF THE GREEKS WITH ETRURIxl. 

Colonel Mure, in commenting upon the omission in llecatmus 
(to judge from the existing fragments) of all notice of the flourish¬ 
ing Pelasgian or Etruscan cities on the west coast of Italy, as well 
as of the rising State of Eome, adverts to the similar absence of 
“all special notice of central Italy” in the “copious historical 
miscellany” of Herodotus, and infers from this coincidence that 
there was no commercial intercourse between the two nations. 
The conclusion seems to mo quite untenable. It is true that wo 
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find tlio Greeks and Tyrrlienians on several occasions on terms of 
hostility with one another, as in the case of the league formed by 
the Tyrrhenians and Carthaginians to prevent the Phocseans from 
forming a settlement in Corsica (Herodot. i. 166); and again, in 
B.c. 474, when the same two powers combined to attack the Greek 
city of Cumae, which was saved by the intervention of Hieron of 
Syracuse. But such occasional hostilities at long intervals can 
certainly not be held to imply the- absence of peaceful commercial 
relations in the intervals. The piratical depredations of the 
Tyrrhenians would undoubtedly be liable to give rise to frequent 
disputes and minor quarrels; nor can it be denied that the 
jealousy evinced by the commercial states of ancient times fre¬ 
quently operated as a check upon their free intercourse. But 
there must always have been a limit to the restraint thus imposed. 
And that there existed at an early period—certainly as early as 
the sixth century b.c. —frequent communication between the two 
nations, is clearly shown by the exceedingly close resemblance of 
their works of art—a resemblance which no one can suppose to bo 
fortuitous or occasional. "Whatever theory may be adopted to 
account for the existence in Etruscan sepulchres of countless woiks 
of art—especially of painted vases in almost incredible numbers— 
not only stamped with the unquestionable impress of Greek art, 
but bearing Greek inscriptions, and even the names of Greek 
artists, it is impossible to deny that they are a clear evidence of 
frequent and long continued intercourse between the two countries. 
Even if it be supposed that these works were actually manufac¬ 
tured in Etruria by a colony of Greek artists, this hypothesis 
would still require that such a colony should have continued to 
maintain constant intercourse with the mother-country; for not 
only are the vases found in Etruscan tombs in many cases abso¬ 
lutely undistinguishable from those found in Greece proper and 
the islands of the ACgean, as well as in the Greek colonies in 
Campania and Sicily, but this similarity is found to prevail in 
works of every different age and style—the most ancient as well 
as the later and more perfect compositions. A very large propor¬ 
tion of those discovered in the Etniscan sepulchres certainly 
belong to a period of art earlier than the time of Herodotus, or 
even of Hecatasus, the period during which Colonel Mure would 
lead us to believe that there was almost no intercourse between 
Greece and Etruria. 
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The Etruscans were celebrated, from a very early period, for their 
skill in working in metals, especially bronze. The Tyrrhenian 
trumpets were celebrated in the days of .ffischylus and Sophocles 
(.(Eschyl. Eumen. v. 567; Sophocl. Ajax, v. 17); and their cande¬ 
labra, lamps, and all kinds of ornamental works in bronze enjoyed 
a high reputation among the Greeks (Critias ap. Athenajum, 
i. p. 28 b). Their embossed gold drinking-cups are also mentioned 
with especial praise (Ibid.). 

We learn, moreover, that the opulent and luxurious republic of 
Sybaris maintained relations of peculiar amity with the Tyrrhe¬ 
nians (Athenaeus, xii. p. 519), which must in all probability have 
been founded—like those with the Milesians—upon commercial 
relations, and the mutual interchange of works of art and objects 
of luxury. 
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CH APT Eli VI. 

Herodotus. 


Section 1.— General Views. Europe. 

§ 1. The great work of Herodotus constitutes almost as im¬ 
portant an epoch in the progress of geography, as in that of 
history.^ But in attempting to collect and arrange the vast 
mass of geographical information which it contains, and to 
derive from it a correct estimate of the geographical knowledge 
really possessed by its author, it is necessary to bear in mind 
the desultory and irregular manner in which this information 
is communicated to us. His history, as he himself remarks, is 
full of digressions and episodes incidentally introduced; ^ and 
not only does this apply with equal force to the geographical 
portions of the work, hut the whole of these portions is intro¬ 
duced in this parenthetical manner. There is nothing like an 
attempt to begin with a general outline of a systematic cha- 


’ Tlie commentaries on the geo- i 
graphical information cmlxKlied in the ' 
history of Herodotus are so numerous 
that it is unnecessary to attempt to 
refer to them all. The work of jlajor 
Rennell {The Geographiciil Gyetem of 
Herodotus examined and explaiiiedj \ 
1st edit. 4to, Lond. 1800; 2nd edit. ! 
2 vols. 8vo, 1830) is still of the greatest ' 
value, notwithstanding the imperfect 
character of the materials at his com- | 
mand for the actual geography of ! 
many of the regions in question. Nie¬ 
buhr’s able essay, of which an English 
translation was published at Oxford in 
1830, was the first that pointed out the 
true character of tiie map that Hero¬ 
dotus had present to liis mind, anil the 
necessity of adapting all inquiries to 


this supposed acheme, rather than to 
the actual geography, such aa we find 
it in modern maps. A mass of valuable 
inlorination, in illustration of his 
author, from modern sources and recent 
investigations, will be found in the 
notes and apjiendiics to Jlr. Kawlin- 
son's translation (4 vols. 8vo. Lond. 
18.58). As I find myself frequently 
compelled to differ from his conelii- 
sions, I take this opportunity of ex- 
pre.ssing the obligations I feel for the 
industi y and diligence with which ho 
has brought together the materials for 
a full investigation of many disputed 
points. 

- irpoirOriKas yaf> dr/ feoi a Xoyos 
eSi^TjTo, iv. 3U. Sec also vii. 
171 
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racter, and to fill up the different parts from time to time; 
but some countries which he had himself visited are described 
with a disproportionate amount of detail, while others are 
slurred over or neglected; in some instances, no doubt, 
because he had really no information concerning them, but 
in others only because no opportunity occurred of introducing 
them into his history. The influence of both causes may be 
distinctly traced; and it would be a great mistake to su})pose 
that we are entitled to infer his ignorance of any particular 
region or country merely from the fact that he gives us no 
detailed information concerning it. 

A single instance abundantly suffices to prove this. The 
great republic of Carthage was at this time almost at the 
height of its power' aud prosperity, yet it occupies but a very 
subordinate place in the history of Herodotus. The Cartha¬ 
ginians are indeed repeatedly mentioned incidentally, and they 
are even cited as authorities for specific facts, in connection 
with other countries; ^ but there is no attempt at any geogra¬ 
phical account of their dominions in Africa, nor any hint of 
the extent of their colonial empire. Even when the author 
has occasion to mention the invasion of Sicily by Hamilcar, 
at the time of the expedition of Xerxes against Greece, which 
prevented the Sicilian Greeks from furnishing assistance to 
their fellow-countrvmen, he contents himself with telline: us 
that the Carthaginian general was at the head of an army 
of 300,000 men, composed not only of Carthaginians and 
Libyans, but of Iberians, Ligurians, Helisycians, Sardinians 
and Corsicans.^ This list of names—especially the mention of 
the Helisycians, an obscure Ligurian tribe, whose name is 
cited also from Hecatoeus,® but disappears in later times— 
suffices to show that Herodotus must have had accurate intV)r- 
mation on the subject, and could doubtless have told us much 


^ Herodot. iv. 43, 195; vii. 167. trmpt-s to identify them with the Vol- 

** vii. 165. sciaiis, appears to me to be utterly un- 

^ See Chap. V. p. 139. tenable. 

The conjecture of Niebuhr, \Nho at- j 
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more about the invading power, had he considered it as 
coming within the scope of his work. 

In like manner there occur none but incidental notices of 
the Tyrrhenians, though these are sufficient to prove that 
Herodotus was well acquainted with that people as a formid¬ 
able naval power.® He, moreover, mentions details concerning 
the AgyllcCans in particular, which certainly imply that they 
at least maintained habitual intercourse with the Greeks.^ 
There could therefore have been no difficulty in obtaining 
further information concerning them, had it suited his pur¬ 
pose. Nor are we entitled to assnme from his silence con¬ 
cerning Rome, that the name of that city had never reached 
his ears. It appears to have been certainly known to his 
contemporary Damastes,® as well as to Antiochus of Syracuse, 
who was not many years his junior. We must therefore be 
careful how we admit mere negative evidence, as proving the 
limits of his knowledge, except where the nature of the case 
is such as to render his silence in itself significant. 

§ 2. There seems no doubt that the history of Herodotus, in 
the form transmitted to us, was not completed till after his 
emigration to Thurii (b.c. 443), or must at least have received 
additions and finishing touches subsequently to that period.® 
But notwithstanding the increased interest that his removal to 
that colony would naturally excite in his mind with regard to 
Italy and the adjoining lands, we find very few traces of this 
in his work; and there is nothing like a connected or syste- 


® The contest in which they had en¬ 
gaged, in alliance with the Cartha¬ 
ginians, against the Greeks of Cumse, 
supported by Hieron, king of Syracuse, 
was in itself calculated to impress this 
fact ujjon the mind of every Greek. 
The victory of Hieron, celebrated by 
Pindar in a well-known passage {Pyth. 
i. vv. 13S-146), took place in b.c. 474. 

' Hcrodot. i. 166, 167. 

* Dionys. Halicarn. i. 72. 

“ Concerning the life of Herodotus, 
and the period of the composition of 
Ins work, I must be content to refer my 


readers to the Introduction to the trans¬ 
lation of his history by Mr. Bawlinson 
(chap, i.), who has in my opinion suc¬ 
cessfully refuted the paradoxes of some 
modem writers (especially Dahlraann. 
in his hife of Herodotus}, who would 
bring down the date of its publication 
to so late a period as b.c. 407, when the 
historian would have been in his 
seventy-seventh year! M. Stein, in his 
edition of Herodotus (8vo, Berlin, 1856), 
adopt; ■’ ‘ '■ " , ■! views as 

Mr. ,/■■■.. pp. 23, 

44). 
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inatic review of the Greek colonies in Magna Grsecia, similar 
to that which Thucydides has given of their settlements in 
Sicily. Probably Herodotus assumed his readers to be as 
familiar with the shores of Southern Italy and Sicily, which 
were in his days studded with Greek colonies, as they were 
with those of Greece itself and the opposite coasts of the 
iEgean. But the omission does not the less serve to show 
how little he aimed at any systematic geographical description 
of the countries that were known to him. 

§ 3. It is certain that Herodotus had travelled extensively, 
and that many of the geographical details with which he has 
furnished us were the result of personal observation. But it 
is not easy to determine the extent and limits of his travels, 
and modern commentators and geographers have differed 
considerably in the conclusions they have arrived at on this 
subject.* It may, however, be taken as certain that he visited 
Egypt—where he ascended the Nile as far as the first Cataract 
—Babylon, and the adjoining country, and perhaps Susa. 
He also unquestionably describes Gyrene from personal obser¬ 
vation ; and the same remark applies to the northern shores of 
the Euxine as far as Olbia, on the Borysthenes. His observa¬ 
tions also on the Colchians and their personal characteristics,^ 
certainly seem to imply that he had himself visited their 
country. Towards the west we have no evidence of his having 
extended his personal researches beyond the south of Italy,^ 
where he spent the latter part of his life. But we learn from 
incidental notices that he visited the island of Zacynthus and 
the oracle of Dodona, in Epirus; in both cases evincing that 
zealous curiosity and diligent spirit of inquiry that were so 
characteristic of his mind. 


' See Mr. Eawlinson’s Introduction, 
already cited, pp. 8-12, and Stein’s 
Einleit'tng, pp. 13-21, and compare 
them with Col. Mure’s History of Greek 
Literature (vol. iv. pp. 245-248), who 
has in my opinion greatly exaggerated 
the extent of his travels. 

’ Herodot. ii. 104. 


’ As Mr. Eawlinson observes (Hero¬ 
dotus, vol. i. p. 12), the only places that 
he can be proved to have visited, even 
in the soutli of Italy, are Thurii, Cro- 
tona, and Metapontum: and there is 
no evidence of his having ever been 
in Sicily. 
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§ 4. It is fortunate that Herodotus was led, in one of the 
many digressions to which we have already adverted, to give a 
brief general outline of his ideas concerning the magnitude and 
position of the chief portions of the earth’s surface with which 
he was acquainted; and though it is extremely difficult to 
gather from his description a distinct notion of the configura¬ 
tion of these countries as he represented them to his own 
mind, wo at least derive from it certain information concerning 
the extent and limits of his knowledge. 

After expressing his disbelief in the tales concerning the 
Hyperboreans, which he justly treats as a Greek fable, and 
not one of indigenous origin,* he proceeds to ridicule the 
pretensions of those who drew maps of the world, “ without 
any sense to guide them,” in which they made the whole 
earth round, as if drawn with a pair of compasses, with the 
Ocean stream flowing round it, and represented Asia and 
Europe as of equal size.® He then adds that he will describe 
in a few words the size and configuration of the two conti¬ 
nents.® Beginning with Asia, he tells us that there were 
four nations which occupied the whole breadth of the conti¬ 
nent from south to north, extending from one sea to the other. 
First, the Persians, who extended down to the southern or 
Erythrman Sea; next beyond them to the north, the Medians; 
tlien the Saspirians,’ and beyond them the Colchians, who 


■■ IltToilot. iv. 32. Tf €Ha.{TTriS aVTfWV Kal oXtj t'is fffTl fS 

’ Though it is probihlo enougli, as i -ypatp^v (xatmi (iv. SG). 
alreaily suggesttd, that in tho>o words ; ' The Saspiriaiis or Saspeires (Xair- 

h<‘ refers to Hccata?us, his strictures ! irfipts) are also mentioned in the first 
are certainly not directed only against ■ Ixiok (c. 101 , as situated between the 
that author; as he expressly speaks of ; Colchians and Medians. They were 
miniij such representations — j(\4ai Si included, with the Matienians, in thi' 
epeivr 77)5 irepniSous 7 po;(/arras xo A Aoiis . ISth satrapy of the Persian Empire 
ijSi), Kal ovSfKa y6ov cx“‘'Tas i^Tryvad- (iii. 91). and would seem to have occu- 
peyoy ' ol ’nKiavSv Tt piovTa ypd<poua-i pied the ea.stcrn part of Armenia. But 
xepi( TTiv yrjv ioitrav KvKKoTfpia ois axu the name is not founil in any of the 
Topmv, Kal tV 'Aaitjy rfi Zipumri xoi- i later geograpliers, though cited by Ste- 
eueToiv fiTTjv (iv. 36). It appears, there- , phanu.s, who writes it Sdxeipe? ; as does 
fore, that such maps were not unenm- also Apollonius Ilhodins (ii. vv. 397, 
mou in his time. ^ ^ , , I perhaps only for the sake of the 

“ (V oKlyoiai yap eyii STjAairco piyaOus ' metre. Tliis last author places tlieiii 
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extend to the northern sea (the Euxine), into which the 
Phasis pours itself.® 

From the broad central tract of Asia thus defined there 
extended two projecting tracts,* or Actae, as he terms them, 
thrown out towards the west, and both of them reaching to 
the sea. The one of these (nearly corresponding with what 
is now known as Asia Minor) extended from the mouth of the 
Phasis to the Gulf of Myriandrus, and stretched towards the 
west as far as the Hellespont and the Triopian Promontory; 
the other included the countries between the Erythrajan Sea 
and the Mediterranean, west of Persia, viz. the Assyrians, 
Syrians, Phoenicians, and Arabians, and ended at the Arabian 
Gulf. But he adds that this was no real limit, for that Egypt 
was connected with the tract in question by a narrow neck of 
land about 1000 stadia (100 G. miles) across. And he pro¬ 
ceeds, still more strangely, to include the whole of Libya 
(meaning the continent of Africa) in this second Acte or 
projecting tract, although, as he justly remarks, beyond the 
narrow neck just described Libya spreads out again to a very 
great breadth.' 

The eastern portion of Asia—that is to say, cast of the line 
above drawn from the Persian Gulf to the Euxine—was 
bounded on the south by the Erythraean Sea, and on the 
north by the Caspian Sea and the river Araxes, wliich fiowed 
from west to east. It was known and inhabited as far as 
India, but beyond this the country was uninhabited, and 
altogether unknown.* The same was the case with regard to 
the north and east of Europe, concerning which no one was 
able to say whether they were bounded by tlie sea or not.* 
But even what was known of Europe greatly exceeded in size 
both Asia and Libya, being equal in length to them both 
together, and beyond all comparison of greater breadth.'* 


on the coast of the Euxine, but this is 
clearly opposed to the view of Hero¬ 
dotus, and the geoj^raphical autliority 
of Apollonius is of very little value. 

® iv. 37. 


^ See Xote A, p. 207. 

' iv. 38, 39. 

^ iv. 40. ^ iii. 115. 

* fiiiKfi yAp TTop’ ap.<poT€pas Trapi}- 

K€l 7J EupCOVT], TTfpl OvSc (TVp- 
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Libya (Herodotus adds) was known to be surrounded by 
the sea; for it had been circumnavigated by the Phoenicians 
in the time of Necho, king of Egypt;® and the greater part 
of Asia had been discovered in the time of Darius, by 
whose orders Scylax of Caryanda had sailed down the river 
Indus to the sea, and then turning westward, had followed 
the shores of the Erythrman Sea till he arrived at the head 
of the Arabian Gulf.® But the limits of Europe were quite 
unknown.'' 

§ 5. The general idea which Herodotus wishes to express in the 
above description is not difficult to seize, though it is difficult 
to follow it out in detail, or to represent it on a map. The 
main point of all is the line of separation between Europe and 
Asia, which he nndoubtedly conceived as running—not from 
south to north, as we naturally assume it—but from west to 
east —beginning with the river Phasis, which flowed into the 
Euxine, and prolonged from thence to the Caspian Sea; and 
eastward from that again by the river Araxes ®for an inde- 
flnite distance, ending in the unknown regions to the east¬ 
ward. Europe thus extended from the Pillars of Hercules in 
the west, lying opposite to Africa in the first instance, from 
which it was separated by the Mediterranean; and subse¬ 
quently to Asia, from the Hellespont to the land of the Isse- 
dones and the Massagetm, who appear to have been the 
remotest nations known to Herodotus towards the east. This 
explains his expression (twice repeated) that Europe extends 
along by the side of the other two continents, so as to be 
equal to them both in length.® 


$aX(eii/ al'iT] (palffrai fwt flvai, iv. 42. 
The last words are susceptible of two 
different meanings, but the reasoning 
of the whole passage leaves no doubt 
of the sense in which they are used 
by the author. The ambiguity, how¬ 
ever, was the means of misleading 
Major Eennell, who trusted to Beloe’s 
translation, and thus led him to 
entertain a wholly erroneous idea 
of the views of Herodotus (Geogr. nf 


Ilcroilot. p. 412). * Herodot. iv. 42. 

" iv. 44. r jy 

* The difficulties connected with the 
meaning of this name in the Herodotean 
geography will be considered hereafter. 
Rut there can be little doubt that in 
this passage he means the river laxartes, 
though he erroneously conceived it as 
flowing from irest to east (iv. 40). 

“ IV. 42, 4,). 
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On the other hand he greatly underrated the size both of 
Asia, even as then known to the Greeks, and of Africa. With 
regard to the latter especially he seems to have been led to a 
very erroneous estimate of its dimensions by the fact that it 
had been circumnavigated, though, according to his own 
account, the voyage had occupied between two and three 
years.‘ In common with most ancient geographers, he sup¬ 
posed its greatest length to extend from the Pillars of 
Hercules to the Isthmus of Suez; and its breadth from the 
mouth of the Nile to the southern confines of Ethiopia. But 
it is difficult to understand how, even on this supposition, he 
could have so greatly underestimated its extension towards 
the south. In another passage he distinctly speaks of Arabia 
as the most southern of all inhabited countries,^ and Ethiopia 
as the one extending farthest to the west. He therefore 
appears to have regarded the form of Africa as trending away 
abruptly towards the west, from near the entrance of the 
Arabian Gulf; and it is in conformity with this view that he 
describes the Nile, above the Egyptian frontier at Ele¬ 
phantine, as flowing from west to east.^ These erroneous 
notions, on points of fundamental importance, must be care¬ 
fully borne in mind in endeavouring to represent to ourselves 
the map of the world, as it was conceived by Herodotus. 

It is not clear whether he regarded the African continent as 
projecting far to the west beyond the Pillars of Hercules. He 
mentions indeed the promontory of Soloeis, on the western 
coast, as the extreme westeim limit of Africa, and he cites the 
name as one with which he was familiar ;* it was doubtless 
well known to the Carthaginians in his day. But this is far 
from implying that he was really acquainted with its geogra¬ 
phical position.® 

' The much controverted question as upon it ^ Herodot. iii. 107. 

to the reality of this circumnavigation ^ ii. 31. See Chapter VIII. 
will be considered in a future chapter. ■* ii. 34, iv. 43. 

For our present purpose it is sufficient ’ The Soloeis of Hanno and Scylax 
that Herodotus undoubtedly believed is certaiidy Cape Cantin, on the western 
it, and founded his geographical views coast, but the expressions of Herodotus 
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§ 6. With the extreme west and north of Europe on the other 
hand he was, as he himself tells us, altogether unacquainted. 
He was indeed familiar with the name of Tartessus, as a 
country of considerable extent in the south of Spain, which as 
late as the middle of the preceding century had been under 
the government of a king of its own, who had entered into 
friendly and commercial relations with the Phocaeans.® The 
region thus designated was probably the part of Spain ad¬ 
joining the mouth of the Bsetis, or Guadalquivir, though it 
may also have been applied to the southernmost tract of 
Spain immediately within the Straits. At all events Hero¬ 
dotus was certainly acquainted with the name of Gadeira or 
Gades, at that time a flourishing Phcenician colony, and which 
he distinctly describes as situated “ without the Pillars of 
Hercules, upon the Ocean.”’ But this was probably the 
limit of his knowledge towards the west. How far the Euro¬ 
pean continent extended in that direction he had no know¬ 
ledge. He had indeed heard of the Cassiterides, “ the islands 
from whence tin was brought,” but had no definite informa¬ 
tion concerning them, and appears to have disbelieved in 
their existence.® In like manner he rejected the notion 
(generally received in his time) of a river called the Eri- 
danus, flowing into the northern sea, from which amber was 
brought; ® and he distinctly adds that, “ though he had taken 


have been thought to point rather to ' 
Cape Spartel, the first promontory after i 
passing through tlie straits. It seems ! 
to me more probable that ho had con¬ 
founded the two, or rather that in fact 
he had no distinct idea on the subject 
at all. He liad hoard, from Cartha¬ 
ginian sources^ (s^ce iv. 43), of the name 
of the promontory of Soloeis, as the ' 
western extremity of Libya, and knew 
tliat it was beyond the Pillars of Her- • 
cules, but that wa.-^ all. 

® Herudot. i. Iti3. 

^ iv. 8. Hr here speaks of tlie fabu¬ 
lous Geryones as /caroocr/^ei/op 
Kt]v€s Xeyoucri yT}(roy rrjy irpbs 

rTjdeipoKTi ToifTi e|a> 'HpanAfuy (TTTjAeojv 
€7rl T<p *flK€ay^. 


* iii. 115. olfre oiSa Ka<T(TiT€- 

pidas eovaas, iK rSjy 6 Katratr^pos 7}p.7y 
<pona. 

^ ® It would seem clear that the iden¬ 
tification so strangely made in later 
times of the Eridanus with the Padus, 
the great river of Noithern Italy, had 
not yet come to be adopted. Hen'idotus 
had only heard of it in connection with 
the northern sea, and the amber trade, 
and certainly did not connect it in any 
way with the Adiiatic. The 7 iame 
Eridanus, as lie justly observes, was 
clearly Greek, and lie conceives it to 
have been invented by some poet. It 
was more probably merely a Greek 
modification oi some barbarian name; 
and appears to contain the same root as 
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much pains to inquire,” he had been unable to meet with any 
one who could state from personal observation that there was 
sea to the north of Europe.^ 

The passage is a curious one, both as showing the pains that 
Herodotus took to obtain trustworthy information upon any 
subject that appeared to him of real interest; and as an 
instance (not uncommon in the history of science) where the 
more philosophic mind is practically led into error by an 
excess of caution, fully justifiable in itself. The popular 
notion, which had been followed by Hecatreus, assumed the 
existence of an Ocean on all sides of the earth, though the 
Cfreeks at this time had certainly no sufficient evidence of 
the fact.^ Herodotus, on the contrary, required such infor¬ 
mation as would satisfy his mind, before he gave credence to 
this article of general belief; and, failing this, he rejected the 
fact. We now know that he was wrong, and that the fact is 
true—though in a very different sense from that supposed by 
Hecatfeus and his contemporaries—hut it cannot be denied 
that the course taken by Herodotus was the more philo¬ 
sophical of the two. 

Towards the north, then, the world as known to our author 
had no definite limits. Beyond the Scythians, who occupied 
the broad steppes to the north of the Euxine, dwelt various 
other barbarian nations whose names, as well as many other 
particulars concerning them, are recounted to us in detail 
by Herodotus, from information furnished him by the Greek 
colonists on the Euxine. But beyond these tribes, who 
formed a kind of belt around Scythia proper—extending from 


Rhotlanus and Khenus: though it is 
impossible to identify it with either 
of these two rivers. (See Latham’s Ger¬ 
mania, p. 13, and the article Eridanus 
in Dr. Smith’s Diet, of Ancient Geo¬ 
graphy.) 

^ TOVTO Se ouSeVos avr6TrT(u ytvopfvov 
Zvvapai aKovcrai rovro peXereaiy ! 

6 d\aaad eari rd ^ 7 r€K€iya r^s EvpuirrjSf 
iii. 115. It is certain, however, he adds, 


that both tin anti amber were brought 
from the fartlie.^t parts of the continent. 

5’ diy 8 re Kaacirepos ^fiiy 
fpoira Kai rh i^Kefcrpov. 

“ This is again pointed out by Hero¬ 
dotus in another passage (iv. 8): rhf 5e 
’n/ceavifv A.cJ'yw fxev X^ovai (^oEEWijves 
sc.) aTT* 7}\'iov dvaroAewy dp^d/xeyov yijy 
vepl irdtray pffiy, ^py<p ovk diroduK- 
yv<Ti. 
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the Carpathians to the Ural Mountains—nothing was known, 
and it was generally supposed that these regions were unin¬ 
habitable from cold. It is an additional proof of the good 
sense of Herodotus that he has no mention of the Ehipaeah 
Mountains, which, fictitious as they were, so persistently 
maintained their place in the geography of the Greeks down 
to a late period. 

§ 7. It is more surprising to our minds to see how very im¬ 
perfect and limited was the knowledge possessed by Herodotus 
of the central and western portions of Europe. With Thrace 
indeed he was pretty well acquainted. But he gave to the 
country designated under that name a much wider extension 
than later geographers, so as to include the land of the Getie, 
and the whole region from Mount Haemus (the Balkan) to the 
Danube. Hence he speaks of the Thracians as, next to 
the Indians, the most numerous people in the world.® They 
were divided into many tribes, among which he particularly 
specifies the Getae, the Trausi, and the Odrysae. The Getae 
dwelt near the Danube, extending to the south bank of that 
river, and hence they were traversed and subdued by Darius 
on his march to the Danube, when he was on his way to attack 
the Scythians.'* In the lower part of its course that river 
formed the boundary between the Thracians and Scythians; 
but the country due north of the Danube was for the most 
part unknown, and was believed to be uninhabited. The only 
people on the other side of the river whose name had reached 
the ears of Herodotus were the Sigynnae, a tribe who had a 
race of small horses—ponies in fact—with long, shaggy hair. 


• Herodot. v. 3. 

* iv. 93, V. 3. The ethnological re¬ 
lations of the Get® have been the sub¬ 
ject of so much controversy that it is 
important to bear in mind that Hero¬ 
dotus, the earliest author by whom 
they are mentioned, distinctly regarded 
them as a Thracian tribe, and calls 
them the most warlike, as well as the 
most just, of all the Thracians (oi S* 


rerat . . . aitrlKa iSov\c!>dricray^Bp7]tKuy 
1 f 6 vrfs aySprii^arot Kol StKiu 6 TaT 0 i, iv. 

i 93). 

j The Odryste, who, under Sitalces, 
’ assumed so prominent a position, and 
■ became for a time the dominant power 
I among the Thracians (Thucyd. ii. 96, 
1 97), appear in Herodotus only in a very 
subordinate character. 
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which were well adapted for chariots.® According to our 
author’s view the country inhabited by them extended to the 
borders of the Eneti, or Veneti, who dwelt near the head of 
the Adriatic.® From this incidental mention of the Veneti, it 
is clear that not only was their name familiar to Herodotus, 
but he was acquainted, in a general way, with their true 
geographical position. He elsewhere terms them an Illyrian 
tribe.’ 

§ 8. As might have been expected Herodotus was evidently 
familiar with the name of Mount Haemus (the Balkan)^ though 
he gives us no geographical particulars concerning it, and 
only mentions it incidentally, as the source from whence 
several considerable tributaries flow into the Danube.® With 
that great river itself he was in a certain sense well acquainted, 
though his knowledge of it will be found on examination to be 
neither extensive nor accurate. Its mouths indeed were well 
known to the Greeks, who had founded a colony almost at 
their entrance,* and probably traded up the river for a 
considerable distance. Hence Herodotus had learnt the names 
of several of the minor streams that flow into it from both 
sides, and there is no reason to doubt the accuracy of his 
information in this respect, though many of these names can¬ 
not now be identified. But the navigation up the river was 
probably checked by the rapids at the point now known as the 
Iron Gates; and the accounts that had reached the Greeks of 
the upper part of its course were of the vaguest kind. After 
describing in detail the streams that descended from the 


^ Id. V. 9. No other mention is found 
of these Sigynnse as an European 
people in any ancient author, except 
Apollonius Rhodius, who appears to 
have regarded them as dwelling on the 
Euxine (iv. 320). Strabo, on tiie _con- 
traiy’, describes a people called Siginni, 
with their long-haired ponies, in almost [ 
the same terms as Herodotus, but places I 
them in the neighbourhood of the Cas- . 
plan and the Caucasus! (xi. 11, § 8, ! 
p. 520). ^ ■ 

* KOT^K€tl/St TOUS ot/pOUS O7X0V [ 


*^v€tS}v Twy ^y ry *ASpi7} (v. 3). 

' i. 190. ® iv. 49. 

* The Greek colony of Istrus or Is- 
tropolis was situated on the Euxine 
between Torn! (the site of which is 
clearly fi.xed at Kustendje) and the 
mouths of the Danube, but its precise 
position has not been determin^'d. It 
appears to have been a place of consi¬ 
derable trade, and continued to subsist 
down to the Roman Empire (Ammian. 
Marcell. ii. 8, § 43). 
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Illyrian Mountains through the plains occupied by the Tri- 
ballians, Herodotus adds: “ Two other streams also fall into 
it (the Ister) that have a northerly course, proceeding from 
the country above the Umbrians—the river Carpis and the 
Alpis. For the Ister flows through the whole length of 
Europe, rising in the land of the Keltic, w'ho, nest to the 
Kynetes, dwell the furthest towards the west of all European 
nations. And after thus flowing through the whole of Europe, 
it issues forth upon the flanks of Scythia.” ^ 

It would be difficult to find a more curious instance of the 
sort of geographical confusion to which the first hearsay 
accounts of unexplored regions are liable. The “country 
above the Umbrians ” must undoubtedly mean the north of 
Italy, for Herodotus elsewhere^ speaks of the Tyrrhenians 
(Etruscans) as settling “ in the land of the Umbrians; ” but 
so little did he know of these regions that he was evidently 
unacquainted with the existence of the great mountain chain 
of tlie Alps, and erroneously supposed the name to be that of 
a river. The Carpis in like manner is in all probability due 
to some confused account of the Carpathian Mountains, 
though in this case the direction of the river w'ould also be 
erroneous. As if to complete the confusion, Herodotus else¬ 
where describes the Ister as flowing from the land of the 
Kelt® and the city of Pyrene,® where we have no doubt a 
mention of the Pyrenees, the third great mountain-chain of 
central Europe, though applied in an equally distorted 
manner.* 

§ 9. In the passage above quoted ^ Herodotus speaks of the 
Keltte as the most westerly people of Europe, with the excep¬ 
tion of the Kynetes or Kynesians. The same statement is 
repeated in the somewhat parallel passage,® where he com- 


^ Heroflot. iv. 49. ^ i. 94. was a mountain, which he placed in 

ii. ‘^3. ^ I the far we^t of Gaul; and thus de- 

* Even Aiistotlc supposed the I)a- I Bcrihea the Ister, in almost the same 
nube to have its source in ‘‘ Pyrene in : words as Herodotus, as traversing the 
the land of the Kelts * (McteoroL i. 13, ' whole of Europe to the Euxine Sea. 

§ 19); but he was aware that Pyrene ' iv. 49. ® ii. 33. 
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pares the course of the Danube with that of the Nile. But he 
here adds that the Kelts are situated beyond the Pillars of 
Hercules, so that he seems to have considered their country as 
stretching out towards the west, far beyond its real position. 
Yet in this second passage he again speaks of the Kynesians 
as dwelling the farthest to the west of all Enropean nations, 
and beyond the Kelts. The name is unknown to later geo¬ 
graphers,’ but it is cited from Herodorus of Heraclea, a 
contemporary of Socrates, as that of a region of Spain, adjoin¬ 
ing the Ocean.® What idea Herodotus had formed to himself 
of their geographical position and that of the Keltae, it is 
impossible to say; hut it is clear that he had no knowledge 
whatever of the western, or Atlantic, coasts, either of Spain or 
Gaul. The name of Iberia is used by him only in reference 
to the eastern, or Mediterranean side of Spain f and that of 
the Kelts occurs only in the two passages already referred to. 
Yet he could hardly have been ignorant of the Kelts who 
adjoined the sea between the Khone and the Pyrenees, whose 
city of Narbo was already mentioned by Hecatteus as an 
important emporium of trade.’ 

§ 10. Another passage that affords ns important assistance in 
the attempt to comprehend the general idea that Herodotus had 
formed to himself of the geography of the earth’s surface, is 
that in which he institutes a comparison between the two 
greatest rivers known to him, the Nile and the Ister.^ After 
showing that there was reason to believe that the Nile had its 
sources far away in the west of Africa, and that it flowed for 
the greater part of its course from west to east —a subject to 


’’ It is not found in Strabo, Pliny, or 
Ptolemy; but reappears in Avienus 
(de Ont Maritima, v. 566), much of 
whose information is derived from very 
early authorities. 

“ Steph. Byzant. s. v. KvinririKdv. 

® Thus he speaks of the Phocaeansas 
being the first to make long voyages, 
and who showed tlie Greeks the way 
to Tyrrhenia, Iberia, and Tartessus 
(i. 163). It was from thence that the 


I Carthaginians drew a portion of their 
mercenary troops, with which they in- 
I vaded Sicily, under Hamilcar, the son 
I of Hauno (vii. 165). 

I ‘ Niebuhr must have overlwked this 
I passage of Hecatseus (Fr. 19) wlien he 
i says that the Celts, in tlie time of He¬ 
rodotus, had not yet extended to any 
part of the coast of the Mediterranean 
(fieogr. of Herodot. p. 12, Eng. transl.). 
* ii. 33, 34. 
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which we shall hereafter have to revert—he proceeds to say 
that he conceives the Nile and the Ister to have somewhat 
parallel courses, the one dividing Europe through the middle, 
and the other flowing in like manner through the midst of 
Africa; and that they both had their origin at about equal 
distances from their mouths,® the Ister rising in the far west 
of Europe, and the Nile (as he conjectured) in the western 
regions of Libya. He then adds that their mouths were in 
fact opposite to one another, for that Egypt lay just about 
opposite to the mountainous parts of Cilicia, from whence it 
was a direct journey, in a straight line, of only five days to 
Sinope, and that city was situated opposite to the mouth of 
the Ister. 

He here appears to be, as it were, in a rude manner, 
drawing a meridian line irom the mouth of the Nile to that 
of the Danube; and infers that, as these were in this sense 
opposite to one another, and their sources were so likewise 
(according to his own views concerning the origin of the 
Nile), the length of both rivers would be about equal. It is 
scarcely necessary to point out how erroneous was his reason¬ 
ing concerning the Nile, the upper course and sources of 
which were, as he himself tells us, utterly unknown; and wu 
have already seen how extremely imperfect was his informa¬ 
tion concerning the upper course of the Danube, though this 
he supposed to be well ascertained, for (he tells us) “ the 
Ister flows through an inhabited region, and is therefore 
known to many.”* It is more curious that, while his infe¬ 
rence concerning the relative position of the mouths of the 
two rivers is approximately correct—the Canopic, or western 


3 This appears to me to be certainly 
the sense of the somewhat obscure 
expression that the Nile ry “'Itrrpy eV 
Twt' i<T(t>v Spfj.arcu. The two 

rivers had a general analogy in all re¬ 
spects ; they both flowed from west to 
east, they had their mouths opposite to 
ono another, and so were their sources. 
The sense is very much the same as we 


should express in modem geographical 
phrase by saying that they flowed 
through the same number of degrees of 
longitude: though of course no such 
idea, in a distinct form, was present to 
the mind of Herodotus. 

* 6 jUfy 5^*'la’rpos piey yap Si’ oi- 
K€v/x€y7is, Trpbs woWuy yiv(^aKeTai,u.34. 
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mouth of the Nile, differing in fact only a few miles in longi¬ 
tude from those of the Danube—the data upon which it is 
founded are glaringly erroneous. Cilicia Trachea, as the 
mountainous part of Cilicia was called, lies considerably to 
the east of the whole Delta of Egypt, and Sinope still more 
so; so that that city is in fact more than five degrees of 
longitude to the eastward of the Canopic mouth of the Nile. 
But on the other hand, it is in fact by about as much further 
east than the mouths of the Danube, to which Herodotus 
considered it as directly opposite. Thus, in this case, it 
accidentally happens that the two errors committed by him 
just about neutralize one another. Had he not mentioned 
the steps of the process, we might have wondered at the accu¬ 
racy of the result, and given him credit ■ for an amount of 
geographical knowledge which he certainly did not possess. 

There can be little doubt that Herodotus was led to insti¬ 
tute this parallel between the two rivers by something of that 
feeling of symmetry so congenial to the Greek mind. But we 
must not press the comparison too far. It is hardly to be 
inferred from the passage in question that the historian con¬ 
sidered the Ister as making a great bend analogous to that of 
the Nile where it entered Egypt. Yet it appears certain 
from other passages that he did consider it as turning south¬ 
wards in order to reach the sea, and he distinctly tells us 
that where it entered the Euxine its mouth was turned 
towards the south-east.^ This would in fact be the direction 
of one of the mouths that formed the delta of the river, and 


* 6 ’'ItTTpos ckSiSoZ es avr^v (t^p 0d- 
sc.) vphs (Zpov dvipLoy rb (rrS/xa 
TfTpaiJLfifvos, iv. 99. This passage is, 
in my opinion, mistranslated by Mr. 
Eawlinson, who renders it “ the Ister 
falling into the sea at this point, with 
its mouth facing the east.” But the 
ESpos ivcfio! of Herodotus is certainly 
meant to designate the south-east, in 
accordance with the u.sage which we 
find established in the time of Aristotle. 
Only a few lines further on, he dis¬ 


tinctly uses the expression vpbs airn^i- 
unriv &yffioy ih the sense of “ towards 
the eastand he elsewhere repeatedly 
uses the same term for the east wind 
(iv. 152, vii. 188). M. Kiepert, in his 
map annexed to Stein’s edition of 
Herodotus, has correctly represented 
the Danube, in accordance with the 
views of the author; as has also Dr. 
C. Muller in Smith s Historical Atlas 
of Ancient Geography. 
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this perhaps gave rise to the misconception that it was that 
of the main stream. But it will be found impossible, as we 
shall hereafter see, to understand the view taken by Hero¬ 
dotus of the geography of Scythia, without bearing in mind 
this fundamental error concerning the course of the Danube. 


Section 2.— Scythia . 

§ 1. The very scanty and imperfect knowledge which Hero¬ 
dotus displays of so large a portion of Europe contrasts strangely, 
to the modern reader, with the large amount of information 
which he has furnished us in regard to the countries north of 
the Euxine, and the vast tract of country that was commonly 
included by the Greeks under the vague and general appella¬ 
tion of Scythia. 

Several circumstances had indeed combined from a very 
early period to direct the especial attention of the Greeks to 
the countries in question. The first of these was the great 
migratory movement of the people called by the Greeks Cim¬ 
merians, who, according to the tradition universally received, 
and adopted by Herodotus, had originally occupied the tract 
of country north of the Euxine, between the Ister and the 
Tanais; but having been expelled from thence by the 
Scythians, had poured themselves in a vast horde down upon 
Asia Minor, where they had carried devastation and terror to 
the gates of the Greek cities of Ionia. This invasion is un¬ 
doubtedly entitled to be received as an historical fact; ® nor is 
there any reason to doubt the traditionary belief that the 
people in question came from the regions north of the Euxine, 
in which the Scythians were found in the time of Herodotus. 
Such a displacement of one of these nomad nations by another. 


® The invasion of Asia by tlie Cim¬ 
merians is alluded to by the earliest 
Greek elegiac poets, Archilochus and 
Callinus, who were contemporary with [ 
it (Callinus, Fr. 2,3, cd. Bergk; Strabo, I 


xiii. p. G27). It was doubtless from 
these early authorities that Callimachus 
derived the picture he drew of them as 
“ ilwelling in waggons ” and “ milkers 
of marcs ” {11. ad Dian. v. 252-260). 
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is entirely in accordance with what we know to have taken 
place at subsequent periods; and is of great interest as the 
first authentic record of those great movements of nations that 
have taken place in all ages on the frontiers of Europe and 
Asia.’ 

The gradual extension of the Greek colonies along the 
northern shores of the Euxine, and the settlement of such 
powerful cities and commercial centres as Olbia and Panti- 
capaeum, would naturally add to the general interest felt by 
the Greeks in these countries; and the expedition of Darius 
into Scythia, before the close of the sixth century B.C., must 
have given a fresh stimulus to their curiosity as to the vast 
regions that lay beyond the Danube. The grossly exaggerated 
rumours that reached their ears with regard to the extent and 
circumstances of that expedition would only tend to increase 
this feeling. It was doubtless the same cause that led Hero¬ 
dotus himself to visit the remote Greek settlements in this 
quarter, and to collect there by personal inquiry and observa¬ 
tion the valuable mass of information which he has embodied 
in the fourth book of his history.® 

§ 2. There are indeed few parts of that great work that display 
in a more striking manner at once the merits and defects of 
the writer. It is difficult to determine the extent of his 
personal knowledge of the regions that lay to the north of 
the Euxine, but it is certain that he spent some time at Olbia 
on the Borysthenes, where he evidently occupied himself dili¬ 
gently in collecting information from the traders and others 
that were accustomed to penetrate into the interior. He men¬ 
tions having himself seen a remarkable monument at a place 
called Exampaeus, or “the Sacred Ways,” four days’ voyage 
up the river Hypanis,® but we have no proof that his personal 


^ See Note B, p. 208. 

* In regard to this portion of the 
geography of Herodotus, every student 
of that author must consult the valu¬ 
able work of M. Neumann (Die Hel- 
lenen tm Skythenlande, 8vo, Berlin, 1 


1855). 

’ Herolot. iv. 81. He appears also to 
have been on shore at the mouth of the 
Tyras, where there was a Greek colony 
of the name, as he mentions two things 
I to bo seen there in a manner that eer- 
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observation extended farther inland. The lively picture that 
he has drawn of the mode of life and customs of the nomadic 
Scythian tribes would readily lead us to suppose that he had 
himself seen them in their native wilds; but it is dilRcult to 
reconcile this with the geographical inaccuracies which we 
shall hereafter have to point out; and it seems more probable 
that his personal acquaintance with them was limited to those 
he might have seen at the fairs and markets of Olbia or other 
Greek towns, while he had gathered fuller particulars from 
careful inquiry. In proportion indeed as he recedes from the 
shores of the Euxine, his information becomes more vague and 
untrustworthy; for his geographical data had to be derived 
from the statements of traders who had travelled only with a 
view to their own commercial objects, and who had doubtless 
never seen a map, or attempted to form in their o^n minds 
any definite geographical idea of the countries they had 
visited. 

Still, the amount and extent of his information concerning 
the various tribes and nations of the interior is in every way 
remarkable; and leads us to the unquestionable inference that 
the Greeks of his day had carried their commercial relations, 
cither by land or water (probably the former), to an extent that 
remained unsurpassed until a much later period. Even in the 
days of Augustus, Strabo was able to add little or nothing to 
the extent of our knowledge of the countries in question, while 
riiny and Mela mix up the statements of Herodotus with those 
of later writers, referring to a wholly altered state of things, 
in a manner which throws the whole subject into inextricable 
confusion. 

In another respect Herodotus stands conspicuously dis¬ 
tinguished from his predecessors. All previous writers—so 


tainly seems to point to personal ob¬ 
servation (iv. 11, S2). But there is no 
other point on the coast of the Euxine 
wliere lie can be proved to have touched 
on his wav to Olbia, after Icavin" the 


Thracian Bosphorus, where he refers 
to the brazen bowl set up by Pausanias 
in a manner that clearly shows that he 
had himself seen it (iv. 81). 
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far as we can judge from the fragments that remain to us— 
had concurred in making the Scythian deserts the abode of 
mythical races, and the scene of poetical fables. Herodotus, 
on the contrary, is careful to distinguish what he received on 
credible testimony from all such fabulous accounts; and though 
he does not refuse to mention the Arimaspians, he expresses his 
doubts of their existence, and distinctly tells us that the fact 
rested only on the authority of the Issedones, from whom the 
Scythians had learnt the tale, which had passed through them 
to the Greeks.^ Of the Hyperboreans on the contrary, as we have 
already seen, he altogether disbelieved the existence.^ Nor is 
any mention found in his work of the Ehipajan Mountains, and 
his silence may be considered in this instance conclusive, as 
he could not have failed to notice them in connection with 
the great rivers of Scythia, had he believed in their existence. 

§ 3. Before attempting to examine the account given by Hero¬ 
dotus of the Scythians and the adjoining tribes, it is necessary 
to advert briefly to his ideas on the subject of the Euxine 
itself, and its subordinate or tributary sea, the Palus Mfeotis. 
His misconceptions concerning the extent and configuration 
of these two great basins of water will be found to have an 
important bearing on the geographical arrangement of the 
numerous tribes that adjoined their shores; and it is impossible 
to represent to ourselves the idea that he had formed of the 
Scythian territories, and the succession of the different tribes, 
without clearly comprehending the wide divergence of his 
notions on this subject from the reality. 

Herodotus had himself navigated the Euxine, and its waters 
were in his days frequently traversed by Greek traders in all 


* iii. 116, iv. 27. He speaks with 
equal caution of the strange races re¬ 
ported by the Argippeans to dwell be¬ 
yond them to the north (iv. 2i)). 

^ See above, p. 160. 

It is an important lesson to us, of the 
caution necessary in making use of the 
statements quoted by late grammarians 
from earlier writers, that Eustathiu.s 


(ad Dionys. Perieg. v. 31) cites Hero¬ 
dotus as alfirming the very fact that he 
combats: viz. the existence of the 
Hyperboreans, beyond the Arima.'-pians 
and the griffins, extending to the sea : 
the account quoted indeed by Herodo¬ 
tus from Aristeas (iv. 13), but of wliich 
he repeatedlv expres-es his disbelief 
(Ibid. 16. 32)! 
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directions. But we must not hastily conclude that he had 
therefore correct ideas as to its form and magnitude, or that 
he was acquainted with its true geography, in the modem 
sense of the term. He had indeed arrived at definite con¬ 
clusions on the subject, which prove the pains he had taken 
to inform himself; while their erroneous character shows the 
difficulty that existed in his time in arriving at a correct 
result. He tells us that the Euxine, which he terms “the 
most wonderful of all seas ” is eleven thousand one hundred 
stadia in length, and its breadth, at the widest part, is three 
thousand three hundred stadia. The greatest length he con¬ 
siders to be from the mouth of the Pontus (i. e. the Thracian 
Bosphorus) to the Phasis; and its greatest breadth to be 
between Themiscyra at the mouth of the river Thermodon, 
and Sindica (the peninsula of Taman) at the entrance of the 
Cimmerian Bosporus. The last supposition involves a con¬ 
siderable error. The broadest part of the Black Sea is in 
reality between Heraclea on the coast of Bithynia, and the 
mouth of the estuary of the Borysthenes, where its breadth is 
not less than 325 geographical miles, or 3250 stadia—very 
nearly agreeing with the estimate of Herodotus—while the 
actual distance between the points selected by him does not 
exceed 235 G. miles or 2350 stadia. The length on the other 
hand is enormously exaggerated; the distance from the mouth 
of the Thracian Bosphoms to that of the Phasis being in a 
direct course not more than about 5500 stades, or just about 
half that stated by Herodotus. 

§ 4. The source of his error is not far to seek; for he has 
himself told us in this instance the process of computation by 
which he arrived at his result. “ In a long day (he tells us) a ship 
usually accomplishes about 70,000 fathoms, and about 60,000 
fathoms in the night.” ^ Now from the Phasis to the mouth 


^ The mention of fathoms in this cal- 1 converts these fathoms into stadia—the 
culation seems to show that this was , common measure of land distances, 
the customary nautical mode of mea- | It would be very curious to know 
sureiucnt. It is Herodotu.s himself who what was the motle employed by the 
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of the Bosphorus was a voyage of nine days and eight nights; 
and from Sindica to Themiscyra was a voyage of three days 
and two nights. Hence he computed the distances by a simple 
process of multiplication; reckoning, as the Greeks always 
did, 100 fathoms, or 600 feet, to the stade.* 

Here it is evident that the error arose simply from an 
over-estimate of the average rate of sailing. It was no doubt 
possible that a Greek merchant vessel should, under favourable 
circumstances, accomplish as much as 700 stadia (70 G. miles) 
in a day, and 600 in the night; but it was a great mistake 
to take this as the distance performed on the average. The 
ordinary estimate of later geographers is 500 stadia a day, and 
the same for a night.® But even this would make the estimate 
of Herodotus greatly exceed the truth, and it is evident that 
we must allow for considerable loss of time, in consequence of 
the windings of the coast, baffling winds, caused by projecting 
headlands, and other causes of delay, of which Herodotus took 
no account. On the other hand his estimate of the width is 
comparatively so little in excess, that it shows clearly that 
the Greek sailors of those days were in the habit of taking 
advantage of the prevalence of north winds, and stretching 
directly across from the mouth of the Cimmerian Bosporus to 
the Greek settlements on the southern shores of the Euxine. 

§ 5. But if his ideas of the dimensions and form of the Euxine, 
or Pontus, as he generally calls it, were thus disfigured by 
grave errors, his conception of the Palus Mseotis—“ the mother 
of the Euxine,” as it was commonly termed by the Greeks— 
was still more erroneous. “ The Pontus (he tells us, after de¬ 
scribing its dimensions in the above passage) has also a lake 
belonging to it, not very much inferior to itself in size; the 
waters of which flow into it. It is called JMeeotis, and 
the mother of the Pontus.” This is indeed a startling mis¬ 
statement. At the present day the Sea of Azov covers an 

no clue. * See Note C, p. 209. 

* Scylax, Periplug, § 69. 


shipmasters of the Euxine in order to 
calculate the distance run in a day, 
but to this we have unfortunately 
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area of about 14,000 square miles, which is little more than 
one-twelfth, of that of the Black Sea. Hence many geographers 
and commentators on Herodotus (including even his most 
recent translator) have thought it necessary to suppose that 
some great physical changes have taken place since his time, 
and that the Palus Maeotis was really much more extensive in 
ancient times than at the present day.® It is certain indeed 
that the Sea of Azov, which is throughout its extent very 
shallow, is gradually filling up, and becoming perceptibly 
shallower; while the continual deposit of silt and mud by the 
river Don is necessarily pushing forward its delta into the sea, 
and a similar deposit is taking place at the mouth of the 
Kuban also, on the southern shore of the sea.^ It is true also 
that there are geological reasons which have led Pallas and 
other writers to speculate on the probability that the whole 
tract between the Caspian and the Sea of Azov w’as submerged, 
and the two seas consequently united, at no very remote 
period, geologically sneaking. But it would be very hasty to 
assume from this that any material change has taken place 
within the historical period, or since the time of Herodotus, 
and it is to be remarked that Scylax (or the author of the 
Periplus that bears his name), writing little more than a 
century after Herodotus, estimates the Mreotis at only half the 
size of the Euxine.® This is, of course, still a great exaggera¬ 
tion ; but the idea of its great size seems to have continued 
fixed in the minds of the Greeks for ages afterwards, and 
even Ptolemy still represented it as enormously larger than it 
really is.® 


* See Mr. Rawlinson’s note to his j matter of geological theory ; but the 
translation of Herodotus, vol. iii. p. i rate of progress has been very much 
79. slower than he supposed, and the 

’ All these causes were in full ope- amount of actual change that has taken 
ration in the time of Polybius, who | place within 2009 years is compara- 
enters into some interesting spccu- \ tively trilling. (See* Chapter XVII.) 
latioDs on the subject: anticipating the i * Scylax, Peripl. § 69. 

time when not only the Pains Mseotis, i ’ Ptolemy supposed the Palus Mmotis 

but even the Euxine itself, might be , to extimd through nearly six degrees of 
filled up by these deposits (iv. 40). [ latitude from S. to X., with a breadth 
These views are perfectly sound, as a ■ more than equal, if we include the 
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The truth appears to he, tliat the Palus Jlseotis was generally 
regarded by the Greeks as a hike, not as an inland sea; con¬ 
sidered as such, it was enormously larger than any other lake 
with which they were acquainted; and the idea thus formed 
of its vast size led readily to an exaggerated estimate of its 
real dimensions. It seems much more natural to believe that 
Herodotus was misled by erroneous information than to have 
recourse to the supposition of physical changes having taken 
place with unexampled rapidity. 

§ 6. No allusion is found in Herodotus to the fancied resem¬ 
blance of the general form of the Euxine to a Scythian bow, so 
familiar to the later Greek geographers. This comparison 
indeed implies a much more accurate conception of its general 
configuration than was possessed by the historian, and especially 
of the true size and position of the Tauric peninsula, concern¬ 
ing which he entertained strangely erroneous notions, for one 
who had himself navigated the Euxine, of which it forms so 
prominent a feature. He indeed correctly describes the Tauric 
territory as a mountainous district projecting into the Pontus, 
and forming the advanced point of Scythia between the seas 
that bounded it on the south and east; but in order to convey 
to his readers an idea of its form, he compares it successively 
with the projecting portion of Attica, and with that of lapygia 
in Italy, beyond the line from Brundusium to Tarentum.* 
Both comparisons show clearly that he conceived it only as an 
Acte, or projecting tract of land, and that he was unaware of 
its being a peninsula in the strictest sense of the term, joined 
to the mainland only by a narrow neck or isthmus: otherwise 
the Peloponnese must have offered itself as a much apter com¬ 
parison, and one familiar to all Greeks. The two peninsulas are 
indeed very nearly about the same size, and the Isthmus of 
Perekop, which unites the Crimea to the continent, is little 
broader than that of Corinth.^ 


inlet, which he calls Byce Lacus, and 
whicli must represent the Putrid Sea 
of Strabo, of which Ptolemy had appa¬ 


rently a verv imperfect notion. (See 
Chapter XXVlI.) ‘ Herodot. iv. 99. 
‘ The resemblance between the two 
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Here again it has been suggested that some physical change 
may have taken place, and that the shallow inlet now called 
the Putrid Sea, which alone gives this strictly peninsular form 
to the Crimea, may not have existed in the time of Herodotus. 
It must be admitted that a very slight alteration of levels 
would effect this, and would transform what is now a shallow 
inland sea into a mere salt-marsh, or even into dry land. But 
even then the description of Herodotus would be far from 
characteristic, and it seems much safer in this instance also to 
acquiesce in the conclusion that he was simply misled by 
imperfect information.® 

§ 7. But however imperfect were the geographical notions 
of the Greek settlers as to the extent and configuration of the 
Euxine, and its tributary the Maeotis, they had long been 
familiar with the great rivers which fiow into those seas, and 
constitute the leading characteristic of Eastern Europe. The 
Ister or Danube, the Tyras (now the Dniester), the Hypanis 
(Bug), the Borysthenes, or Dnieper, and the Tanais or Don, are 
not only all mentioned by Herodotus, and enumerated in their 
correct order, but they are described more or less fully. Of 
the Ister (as we have already seen) he speaks in considerable 
detail,* and seems to have had pretty accurate information 
concerning the lower part of its course, where it formed, 
according to his view, the frontier between Scythia and 
Thrace.® But as he makes no mention of the cataracts or 
rapids at the Iron Gates, which have in all ages opposed so 
serious an obstacle to the navigation of the river, it is clear 


is well pointed out by Strabo (vii. 4, 

§ 5) ^ fi€ydKTi HtAo- 

irovirf}<T(i> irpocrfOiKf KOt rb 

^fyedos. 

® The improbability of any such 
change having occurred within the his¬ 
torical period is greatly augmented by 
the circumstance that Strabo describes 
the Tauric peninsula, and the Putrid 
Sea in particular, with great accuracy, 
and precisely in accordance with their 
present condition (Strabo, vii. 4). But 


I if any great physical change had taken 
' place in the interval between Hero- 
’ dotus and Strabo, in the immediate 
' neighbourhood of the flourishing Greek 
settlements on the Bosporus, which 
were during this period at the very 
! height of their prosperity, some tra¬ 
dition of it would surely have been pre- 
I served, and have become known to the 
later geographer. 

' * Herodot. iv. 48-50. 

' * iv 
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that he had uo full or complete knowledge of its course, as 
high as that point (about 450 miles from its mouth), and we 
have already seen how extremely vague and imperfect were 
his notions concerning the upper part of its course, and the 
affluents it there received. Even in the lower portion, though 
he enumerates the tributaries that fall into it on the one side 
or the other, as if he had accurate knowledge on the subject, 
it is impossible to identify with any certainty the streams 
really meant, with the exception of the Porata, or Pruth, which, 
as it joins the Danube but a short distance above its delta, and 
has a course nearly parallel with that of the Tyras, would 
naturally be well known to the Greek colonists of the Euxine.® 

Farther inland indeed he mentions the Maris, as flowing 
from the land of the Agathyrsi, which may in all probability 
be identified with the Marosch, the principal river of Tran¬ 
sylvania : ’ but the other names enumerated by him, are not 
mentioned by any later writer, and can for the most part only 
be identified by arbitrary selection among the numerous 
streams that pour their waters into the Danube on the one 
bank or the other. 

§ 8. Herodotus expressly calls the Ister the greatest of all 
known rivers,® though he elsewhere remarks that it owes its 
predominance to its numerous tributaries: for that, taking the 
main streams separately, the Nile was far superior to it in the 
volume of its waters.® Besides its magnitude, another circum¬ 
stance that particularly attracted his attention in this mighty 
stream was its equable flow, which presented no diflierence in 


“ Herodotus himself tells us (iv. 48) i seem to have appreciated the superior 
that it was called Porata by the Scy- i importance of the Theiss. Strabo 
tliians, but Puretos by the Greeks, a ! speaks of the Marisus as flowin? into 
statement that clearly shows the name j the Danube, and serving as the chan- 
to have been one familiar to Greek | nel by which the Romans sent up their 
ears. . supplies for the Dacian war (vii. 3, 

' It is true that the Marosch does < § 13) ; while the name of the Tibiscus, 
not fall directly into the Danube, but ' or Theiss, is first found in Ptolemy, 
into the Theiss, which is itself a tribu- I * "larpoy fiev 4uiv fieyKTros ttoto^wv 
tary of the Danube. But this is a , ird>T<»v rZy fi/icis iSficv (iv. 48). 
point of little importance. Even at a i * Ibid. 50. 
much later period geographers do not 
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winter or summer: affording in this respect a marked con¬ 
trast, not only to the Nile, but to all those rivers with which 
Herodotus was likely to be most familiar, either in European 
Greece or Asia Minor. This peculiarity he justly attributes 
to the melting of the accumulated snows by the summer heat 
compensating for the increased evaporation at that season.^ 
But he was not aware that this great accumulation of snow was 
owing to the chains of high mountains that supply the main 
tributaries of the Danube, and he ascribed it to the ordinary 
severity of the winter, in the lands from which they flowed ;— 
the climate of which he supposed, naturally enough, to re¬ 
semble that of Scythia. 

§ 9. As has been already pointed out, he describes the Ister 
as flowing into the Euxine with its mouth facing the south¬ 
east : the next of the great rivers, the Tyras, flowed from north 
to south, having its sources in a large lake on the outer confines 
of Scythia, where it adjoined the land of the Neuri.^ The 
Hypanis, which came next, also rose in a large lake, which was 
thence called “ the mother of the Hypanis : ” its waters were at 
first quite fresh, but in the lower part of its course they were 
rendered bitter or salt by the admixture of those of a source of 
extremely salt water, at the distance of four days’ voyage from 
the sea.® It is singular that Herodotus describes the Hypanis, 
though he calls it a river with which few could compare in 
size,^ as if its whole course was only nine days’ voyage from 
its sources to the sea, and though these are obviously intended 
to be reckoned descending the stream, the statement is never¬ 
theless difficult to understand.'^ 

§ 10. The Borysthenes, which he justly accounted the largest 

' Ibiii. - IV. 51. ^ Ibid. 52. miles in length, and not less than 300 

* Thi^'^Twayiv iSvTa irorauhv iv bxiyottri miles in a direct line from its source to 

fityay (iv. 52). It is strange that Mr. its mouth. It is probable that there is 
Rawlinson should translate these words . some confusion in our existing text; 
as “ a large stream among tliose of the I and that Herodotus did not mean the 
second order.” Tln-y are correctly • five days’voyage mentioned in the first 
rendered by Valckenuer (ad loc.) “ flu- instance to comprise the whole distance 
men in paucis magnum.’ from the lake to the salt fountain. 

* The Bug is in reality about 485 
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of the Scythian riTers, after the Danube, was, he adds, the most 
productive of all rivers, not only in Scythia, but in the world, 
with the single exception of the Nile. The vast quantity 
and variety of fish that it produced, some of them of the 
largest size; the richness and extent of the pastures on its 
banks ; the fertility of the soil for cultivation; and the sweet¬ 
ness of its clear waters,—at the same time that salt was pro¬ 
duced in abundance at its mouth—gave it the palm over all 
its competitors.® Nor are these praises exaggerated. The 
Greek colony founded near its mouth, and from thence gene¬ 
rally known among the Greeks as Borysthenes, but called by 
its inhabitants Olbia or Olbiopolis (“ the prosperous city ”) 
owed its wealth and prosperity mainly to its position at the 
entrance of this great stream, which opened out the access to 
the richest and most fertile provinces of Southern Kussia. 

Yet even of the Borysthenes itself his geographical know¬ 
ledge was very imperfect. He himself tells us that no one 
was acquainted with its source, but that it was known for 
a distance of forty days’ voyage, as far as a place called 
Gerrhus, and that its course was from north to south.’ He 
therefore evidently considered it as flowing parallel with the 
Hypanis, and had no conception of the vast bend by which 
the Dnieper sweeps round from below Kiev by Ekaterinoslav 
to Kherson. It is more remarkable that he seems to be un¬ 
acquainted with the cataracts or rapids, which interrupt the 
navigation of the river during this part of its course, for a 
distance of more than forty miles, and must in all ages have 
opposed a barrier to communication with the regions beyond. 
But he himself tells us that it flowed through the land of the 
Georgi, or agricultural Scythians, for the lowest ten days’ 
voyage, and above that its course lay through uninhabited 


® Herodot. iv. .13. This charactur of 
the Borysthenes seems to have become 
traditional. Scymniis Chius, who pro¬ 
bably copied lUrtctly from Ephorus, i 
says of it in like manner : 


owTOV navTUV eorl \p€i.u>SeVTaTO?. 

Ktjni ft€yraAa «ai TroAAd Kat Koprroi’? (f>tp<i}y 
TOV5 <^vOfiefovs I'Ofj.d': re tow /SocrwTjpacrii'. 

vv. 813-!il5, cd. Miiller. 

The huge fish are doubtless sturgeon, 
which still abound in the Dnieper. 

^ See Note D, p. 211. 
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regionsso that little would be known concerning it. His 
erroneous view of its direction would however tend materially 
to vitiate all his ideas of the geography of this part of Scythia, 
and must be carefully borne in mind in attempting to arrange 
and explain his other statements on the subject. 

§ 11. The last of the great rivers of Scythia which he mentions 
is the Tanai's, with which he was well acquainted, by name at 
least: this he describes as flowing in the first place (like the 
Hypanis and Tyras) from a great lake, and discharging itself 
into a still greater, the Mieotis, which formed the boundary 
between the Scythians and Sarmatians. He adds also that it 
received a tributary river called the Hyrgis.® In point of 
fact the Don does rise in a lake, while the Bug and the 
Dniester do not, but it is one of such very small dimensions, as 
not even to figure on any ordinary map of Eussia,^ and it is 
wholly inconceivable that the informants of the historian had 
sufficiently accurate knowledge of these remote regions of the 
interior to be aware of this minute fact, while their general 
notions were so vague and incoherent. It is much more pro¬ 
bable that in all three cases the lake was invented, or assumed 
by the persons from whom Herodotus derived his information, 
as the readiest means of accounting for the origin of a great 
river. At the same time the extensive marshes in the interior 
of Eussia would favour the idea, and may perhaps have really 
contained accumulations of stagnant water of greater extent 
than they do now. In one respect indeed the knowledge 
obtained by Herodotus was superior to that possessed by many 
later writers. Both Hippocrates and Aristotle believed in the 
existence of a great chain of mountains “ in the extreme 
north, beyond the limits of Scythia,” in which all the greatest 
of these rivers took their rise, and to which they gave the 
name of the Ehipaean Mountains.^ Herodotus on the contrary 

* Herodot. iv. 53. ' It is called Lake Ivan Ozero, and 

’ The Hyrgis is generally identified j is situated in about 34° N. latitude, but 
with the Donetz, but merely on the 1 is described as a mere pool, 
ground that that river is the most con- j - Aristot. ilfefeorol. i. 13. Hippocrates 
siderable affluent of the Don. ■ even accepts the popular notion that it 
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(as has been already mentioned), not only makes no mention 
of the existence of any such range, but his account of the 
great rivers just described, altogether excludes the supposition 
that they derived their waters from such a source. 

§ 12. On the whole, the knowledge possessed by Herodotus 
of the five principal rivers of Scythia is very much what might 
have been expected. Their mouths and the lower portion of 
their courses would be well known to the Greek settlers on the 
northern shores of the Euxine, while vague and often erroneous 
rumours would be all that reached them concerning the sources 
of the same rivers, or the part of their course during which 
they flowed through wild and thinly peopled regions. In 
every instance indeed these great streams took their rise 
beyond the limits of Scythia proper, as defined by Herodotus, 
among the barbarous nations that are described as surrounding 
the Scythians, with whom the Greeks themselves had little, if 
any, intercourse. 

§ 13. But if the account given by Herodotus of the five great 
rivers in question is tolerably clear and distinct, and their 
identification admits of no reasonable doubt, the case is alto¬ 
gether otherwise with regard to three other streams, all of 
which he distinctly places hetween the Borystlienes and the 
Tana'is, and to which he gives the name of Panticapes, Hypa- 
cyris, and Gerrhus. Of these it may fairly be said that they 
have defied all the efforts of successive geographers to identify 
them with any known rivers, or to propose any plausible solu¬ 
tion of the difficulty. The Panticapes is described as rising 
in a lake, having a course from north to south, therefore 
parallel with the Borysthenes, into which river it ultimately 
fell, apparently not far from its mouth. The intermediate 
space (which was a distance of three days’ journey from west 
to east was occupied by the Husbandmen (Georgi) or agri¬ 
cultural Scythians, while the river in the lower part of its 

was from thence the north wind blew. iralonri, S0fy d fiopf'yjs wvefi (De Aeris, 

K(€Tat yap (tj X^P^) avrf}(ri Aquis, &C. C. 95). 

Tpci &pKTotaiy Kol To7ffi otjpfffif ToXtTi Pf * iv. 18. 
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course traversed the land which he calls Hylaea, or the Forest 
Kegion."* Next comes the Hypacyris, rising also in a lake, 
traversing the country of the Nomad Scythians, leaving the 
Hyltea on the right, and falling into the Gulf of Carcine, 
opposite the town of that name.® There is no river that at the 
present day at all corresponds with either of these; in fact, 
there is no stream of any magnitude between the Dnieper and 
the Don, except the Donetz, which is a tributary of the latter 
river, and does not approach the Palus Maeotis. The account 
is further perplexed by the statement that the Hypacyris, the 
most easterly of the two rivers, discharged its waters into the 
Carcinitic Gulf, which is unquestionably the Gulf of Perekop, 
icest of the isthmus of that name. 

Still more enigmatical is the description of the third river, 
the Gerrlius, which, according to Herodotus, was a branch of 
the Horysthenes, separating from that river at the place called 
Gerrhus, which (as we have already seen) was the farthest 
point to which the Horysthenes was navigable, and was distant 
forty days’ voyage from the sea. In the lower part of its 
course the river Gerrhus separated the Nomad Scythians from 
the Koyal tribe, and was in one part not less than seventeen 
days’ journey distent from the Horysthenes. Yet it ulti¬ 
mately, instead of falling into the Palus Mseotis, joined the 
Hypacyris (!). 

The whole account is utterly unintelligible, and is not only 
at variance with the actual geography of these regions, but 
may fairly be said to involve physical impossibilities.® It can 
only be explained on the supposition that Herodotus, who 
apparently never himself crossed the Horysthenes, was misled 
by the confused accounts of different travellers, of which, from 
his own imperfect ideas of physical geography, he was unable 
to see the contradiction. 


■* Her. iv. .'>4. It is remarkal'le tliat and forming the boundary between tlie 
Epliorus, the next writer from whom we 1 Georgi, or agricultural Scythians and 
have any details concerning the land of tlie nomad tribes beyond (Kphorus, Fr. 
the Scythians, describes in like manner 78. eil. C. Muller; Scymn. C'li. vv. 843- 
a river i’anticapes.E'. of the Borysthenes, 852). ^ iv. 55. ® See Note E, p. 212. 
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§ 14, It is almost equally difficult to identify the rivers alluded 
to in another passage, where he tells us that there were four 
great rivers, which had their sources in the land of the Thys- 
sagetae, beyond the desert that bounded the Budini on the 
north, and after flowing through the territory of the Mtcette, 
fell into the Palus Masotis.’ These he enumerates in the 
following order: the Lycus, the Oarus, the Tanais, and the 
Syrgis. Of these the Tanais is of course well known, and 
the Syrgis is probably the same that he elsewhere calls the 
Hyrgis, though he there describes it as a tributary of the 
Tanais, not as falling into the Palus Maeotis. The Oarus has 
been supposed by some modern writers to be the Volga, though 
that river in fact flows into the Caspian Sea, but there is really 
no clue to its identification.® Of the Lycus nothing whatever 
is known. 

Even of the Tanais itself it may be observed, that though 
it was certainly identical with the Don, it may be questioned 
whether the Greeks were sufficiently acquainted with the upper 
part of its course to distinguish the main stream from its tri¬ 
butary the Donetz, w'hich is itself a large river, and has the 
more direct course from north to south, while the Don itself 
makes so great a bend to the east, that it might readily be 
mistaken for a difierent river.® 

§ 15. With regard indeed to all these streams it must be borne 
in mind that the geographical statements of Herodotus as to 
their sources, their course and their outflow, could be derived 
only from the reports of travellers, who had crossed them in 
their commercial journeys with caravans into the interior. The 
Greeks certainly had navigated the Borysthenes, the Hypanis 
and the Danube for a considerable distance from their mouths: 
but it is uncertain whether they had done so in the case of the 
Tanais, at least as early as the time of Herodotus,® and the 


' iv. 123. I ‘ The Greek colony of Tanais, at 

• See Note F, p. 213. | the mouth of the river of that name, 

® Rennell’s Geography of Herodotus, i was certainly not founded till long 
p. 57. I after the time of Heixidotus. 
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traffic from the BorystheneS eastward was in all probability 
carried on almost wholly (as it has been in modern times) by 
caravans of waggons across the steppes. A traveller accom¬ 
panying such a caravan would readily observe and remember 
the number of considerable streams that he crossed, and might 
report correctly their general direction, and their names, at 
least those by which they were known at the point where he 
crossed them; for it must be remembered that it is not uncom¬ 
mon for a river to bear different appellations in different parts 
of its course—but he would have to rely upon vague hearsay 
as to the points from which they came or to which they ulti¬ 
mately tended. Purely geographical questions of this sort 
have little interest for a semi-barbarous people, or even for a 
half-educated traveller, and the statement that all the four 
rivers last referred to ran into the Palus Maeotis may very pro¬ 
bably have been a mere conjecture hastily adopted by those 
who, like Herodotus himself, believed that sea to be nearly as 
large as the Euxine. 

§ IG. Far more interesting and valuable than these professed 
geographical data, are the notices that Herodotus has preserved 
to us of the various tribes and nations that inhabited the wide 
tracts on the north of the Euxine and in the adjoining dis¬ 
tricts of Asia. This was precisely the kind of information 
that he was likely to obtain most correctly from the class of 
travellers to whom alone he could have recourse. Traders, 
travelling solely for commercial purposes, would be likely to 
trouble themselves little about purely geographical questions, 
but their attention would necessarily be directed to the manners 
and customs of the tribes that they visited, as well as to the 
natural productions of their countries, and the uses to which 
they were applied. Nor could they fail to notice the diversity 
or identity of race among neighbouring populations, as attested 
by the use of different languages, requiring in consequence a 
succession of different interpreters. 

In one respect Herodotus is favourably distinguished from 
almost all his successors. With many ancient geographers the 
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term Scythians was applied in as wdde and vague a sense as 
that of Tartars has been in modem times. Just as under the 
latter appellation have been included tribes of Mongolian, of 
Turkish, and even of Finnish extraction, so did the later 
writers on ancient geography frequently extend the name of 
Scythians to all the nomad nations that inhabited the northern 
regions of Europe and Asia. Herodotus, on the contrary, uses 
the term in a strictly ethnographical sense.^ With him the 
Scythians are a distinct people, differing from those that 
adjoined them on the east, north, and west,® and Scythia is a 
definite area, of the extent and configuration of which he 
seems to have formed to himself a distinct idea, though it is 
very difficult for us to represent to ourselves his concejition 
of it. 

§ 17. One point, however, is certain. He tells us distinctly 
that Scythia was bounded on two sides, the south and east, by 
the sea.^ Hence it is clear that he regarded the Palus Jheotis 
—as was done by all subsequent geograjihers, including even 
Ptolemy—as extending from south to north, and tlius forming 
the eastern boundary of Scythia. The Tanais, which pr(j- 
longed the frontier between Europe and Asia and separated 
the Scythians from the Sarmatians, was also sujjposed to flow 
from north to south. These two sides he considered to be 
about equal, and supposed Scythia on the whole to be (of 
course speaking approximately) of a square form, extending 
inland about the same distance as the length of its sea-front, 
which he reckoned at twenty days’ journey, or about 4U0 (4. 


^ This remark, however, must be 
confined to tlie portion of his work (the 
fourth book) in which he is treating 
specially of the Scythians. In another 
passage (vii. fit; he applies the name 
of Scythians to the Sacae or Asiatic 
Scythians, in the same manner as is 
usual with later geographers. 

3,Ho tells us that they called them¬ 
selves Scoloti (2ko\otoi), and that it 
was the Greeks who gave them the 
name of Scythians (iv. 6;. No trace is 


found elsewhere of this native appella¬ 
tion ; nor does it tend to throw arjy 
light upon the ethnic affinities or de¬ 
scent of the people designated by Hero¬ 
dotus under the name of the Seytliiau-i. 
Few questions in ethnology iiave been 
more disputeil tliaii this. See Note II, 
p. 21,5. 

* ftrrt yap rps 2fcu0oc^s ra 5uc ptpta 
Tav oUpoiy €r daKaaaav (ptpoyra, tt]v re 
•Kpbs fJL(ffap.$piijv Koi TT}ti irpiy tjw , IV. 

09 ). 
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miles.^ It is evident that this idea of the conformation of 
the country is so widely different from its real position and 
figure, that it would be a mere waste of time to attempt to 
discuss it in minute detail, or attempt to reconcile it with the 
natural boundaries. The important result is, that he con¬ 
sidered the country inhabited by the Scythians (properly so 
called) to extend only about 400 G. miles inland, whether 
measured from the Euxine or the Palus Mseotis.® They there¬ 
fore may he considered as occupying the whole of Southern 
Eussia, including the Ukraine, Podolia, and the country of 
the Don Cossacks, together with Bessarabia and Moldavia to 
the hanks of the Danube. But their limits towards the in¬ 
terior cannot he defined with any approach to accuracy.’ 

§ 18. The Scythian people, as conceived by the historian, was 
divided into several tribes, characterized by some difference 
in their modes of life and habits, as the Georgi or agricultural 
Scythians, the Koyal, and the Nomad Scythians: to each of 
which he assigns a definite geographical position. But un¬ 
fortunately he has described these positions and their re¬ 
spective limits, with reference to the rivers between the 
Borysthenes and the Tanais, in a manner which involves them 
in the same hopeless confusion that attends the determination 


* €<TTi d'f' r^s 2/cv6iK^s ws eovarTjs t€- 
rpa'yu't'ou, ruv Svu /j.€p4cpy KarrjKSvTwv 
CiAatrcrav, iravr-^ \cov t<^ T€ ts ttji' 
yaiav <p(poy xal rh Trapa BdAuciTay ■ 

(IV. 101). 

It si'fins difHrult to understand how, 
in the face of these two pa.ssages, Mr. 
Rawlinson can say : “ The truth seems , 
to be that Herodotus regarded Scythia i 
as ha\ ing only one of its sides washed 
by the sea ” ( Htrodntus, vol. iii. p, 209.', ' 
when 1)6 distinctly states, twice over, 
that it was bounded by the sea on two 
sides. His whole conception of the 
geographical views entertained by He¬ 
rodotus on the subject appears to me ■ 
fundamentally erroneous : to which his , 
mistranslation of the statement con- , 
corning the mouth of the Danube ma¬ 
terially contributes. 


® He reckons .'iv. 101) from the Ister 
to the Borysthenes ten days’ journey, 
and ten more from the Borysthenes 
to the Palus Mmotis, calcul.iting, as 
he iiimself tells us, 200 stadia to the 
day's journey. This would give for the 
southern, or sea, front, 20 days’ journey, 
equal to moo stadia (400’ G. miles) : 
and he adds that the distance from the 
sea to the Melnnchlmni, who adjoined 
the Scythians on the north, was also 
20 days journey. Thu.s the extent of 
the boundary lines drawn towards the 
interior upOta ra rs tI/v fucrSyaiav 
ififpocra) was the same as that of the 
boundaries on the other side (ra em- 
Kapa-ia), i.e. the two sides washed by 
the Euxine and the Palus Mseotis. ‘ 

' See Note G, p. 214. 
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of those rivers. All that can be affirmed with certainty is that 
he placed in the western part of Scythia a tribe whom he 
characterizes as the Ploughmen (Aroteres) because they cul¬ 
tivated the land in order to raise corn for export, without using 
it for their own subsistence: while the Georgi (or Agricul¬ 
turists), east of the Borysthenes, subsisted on the produce of 
their own tillage, like all other nations. Beyond them towards 
the east were the Nomad Scythians, inhabiting an open steppe 
country; and again beyond them, extending to the Palus 
Mseotis and the Tanais, was the tribe of the Eoyal Scythians, 
who looked upon all the others as their slaves or vassals. The 
whole tract occupied by these successive tribes was an open 
treeless plain, with the exception of a district (apparently of 
small extent) near the mouth of the Borysthenes, which was 
called in consequence Hylsea, or “the Forest country.”® 

§ 19. Beyond the limits thus assigned by Herodotus to the 
Scythians that people, as he tells us, was encircled by a series of 
different nations, extending from west to east, in the following 
order: the Agathyrsi, the Neuri, the Androphagi, the Melan- 
chlmni, the Geloni, the Budini and the Sauromata?. All these 
tribes had their own separate rulers and were in the opinion 
of the historian distinct from the Scythians, thougli in some 
instances resembling them in their manners, and occasionally 
presenting a similarity of language. The Tauri also, who 
inhabited the peninsula that derived its name from them, 
were regarded by him as a distinct people from the Scythians.® 
The first of these surrounding tribes was the Agathyrsi; a 
people who are distinguished by Herodotus as the most refined 


* The limits aii<l position of this 
tract cannot be determined, for the 
reason already stated, that they are 
inseparably connected with the enig¬ 
matical rivers Panticapes and Hypa- 
cyras. Hut it appears to have been 
situated to the east of the Borysthenes 
and adjoining the sea. No extensive 
forest tract exists in tliis part of Russia 
at the present day; but the tradition 
still remained in the last centiirv of 


some portions having been formerly 
covered with forests. (See Rtnnell's 
Geography of Herodotus, p. 63, 4to ed.) 
Portions of the valley of tlie Borys¬ 
thenes, where the river spreads into a 
vaiiety of channels, are indeed, even at 
present, overgrown with tries, and the 
same thing is the case with the other 
rivers, though in a less degree 
’ iv. 99. 
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among them, and who were remarkable also for the abundance 
of their gold ornaments. They may be considered on plau¬ 
sible, though hardly conclusive grounds, as occupying the 
region now called Transylvania, the gold mines of which may 
probably have been w’orked from the earliest ages.^ Next to 
them came the Neuri, who resembled the Scythians in man¬ 
ners : but were said to have the peculiar power of transforming 
themselves for a few days every year into wolves.^ This story, 
of which Herodotus frankly expresses his disbelief, is curious 
as the earliest allusion to the superstition of the “ were-wolf,” 
so generally prevalent among the northern nations of Europe. 
Another circumstance mentioned by Herodotus that the Neuri, 
about a generation before the expedition of Darius, had been 
compelled to quit their homes for a time, on account of the 
multitude of serpents, has at first sight a very fabulous air; 
but is in fact by no means improbable. A modern traveller,® 
who visited the German colonies in the south of Eussia, found 
them still full of recollections of the difficulties with which 
they had to cope, when they first settled there about 30 years 
before, from the multitude of serpents with which the whole 
country swarmed; and which only gradually gave way before 
the increase of tillage and population. The Neuri are sup¬ 
posed by Schafarik, but on very slender grounds, to have been 
a Slavonian tribe ; they apparently occupied the country near 
the sources of the Dniester, the modern Volhynia. 

§ 20. Beyond the Neuri were the Androphagi, who, as their 
name imports, were cannibals, in which respect they stood alone 
among all the nations in this part of the world. Herodotus 
tells us that their manners were in all respects the most rude 
and savage with which he was acquainted ; and that they spoke 


* In other respects (says Herodotus, 
iv. lOi) their customs are like those of 
the Thracians. It is not improbable 
that they were in fact a race of Thra¬ 
cian oriL'in. * iv. 105. 

^ Kohl, ReUen in Siid^Russlandj 
vol. ii. pp. 153-156. The serpents in 


question, a species of viper {Coluher 
^ trahalis)^ are saiJ to grow sometimes to 
a very large size. But some of the 
. stories related to Kohl bear the stamp 
I of exaggeration, and remind one of 
• similar legends in the early ages of 
Greece. 
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a peculiar language, distinct from the Scythian.^ All these 
particulars tend to support the conjecture of Neumann that 
they were a Finnish race: several of the tribes of that family 
being known to have retained the habit of cannibalism even 
in the middle ages.® They were separated from the country 
of the Scythians by a desert tract of considerable extent, and 
seem to have been situated nearly due north of the Greek 
settlements on the Borysthenes: but how far inland we have 
no means of determining. 

Next to them—proceeding still from west to east—came the 
Melanchlaeni, or “ Black-cloaks,” of whom we learn nothing, 
except that they were distinguished from the Scythians, whom 
they resembled in their other customs, by the constant use of 
the black dress, from which they derived their name.® But 
though their manners were like those of the Scythians, Hero¬ 
dotus expressly tells us that they were a distinct and non- 
Scythian race. 

§ 21. The next nation to the Melanchlaeni were the Budini, 
a people concerning whom we have more interesting informa¬ 
tion. They were (Herodotus tells us) a large and powerful 
nation, and were all of them distinguished by light blue eyes 
and red hair.’ They were nomads like their neighbours on 
both sides, but their country was no longer the mere open 


* Herodot. iv. 106. 

’ Neumann, Die Hellenen im Sky- 
thenlande, p. 212. 

* iv. 107. The Melanchlaeni were 
already mentioned by Hecata'us. They 
are noticed at a later period by Dion 
Chrysostoinus iOrat. xxxvi. p. 7.S) who 
says tliat the Olbiopolites had derived 
from them the fashion of wearing short 
black cloaks, which prevailed among 
them in his day. 

' There appears to me no doubt that 
this is the sense of the words of Hero¬ 
dotus. BouSTvoi 5e tBvos tby y.4ya Kol 
TToWhy yXavKby re rrav l(rxvpois i<TTi /cal 
TTupjiiy (iv. 108). The combination of 
Trvp(>6s in the sense of “ red-haired ” 
with 7Aai//c(is or y\avK6p.p.aTos is one of 


frequent occurrence (see Pint. Cat. 
Maj. i.'., and exactly coi responds to the 
‘‘coerulei oculi, rutilse comae” of Taci¬ 
tus in speaking of the Germans (Ger¬ 
mania). But it by no means follows 
that we are therefore to suppose the 
Budini to be of Germanic race, as has 
been suggested by Mannert, and par¬ 
tially adopted by Eawlinson. The 
j Russians are spoken of by an Arabic 
author as having red hair and blue 
I eyesand the Thracians are also de- 
] scribed as having the same character- 
! istic. According to Humboldt (Aeie 
Centrale, vol. i. p. 3y3 , tribes with red 
' beards and blue eyes are mentioned in 
the Chinese annals as living in the 
interior of Central Asia or Mongolia. 
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steppe or plain: it contained extensive forests, as well as lakes 
and marshes which abounded with beavers and otters. In the 
midst of these dwelt a tribe called the Geloni, who were often 
confounded with them, so that the name of Geloni was fre¬ 
quently applied by the Greeks to the whole nation of the 
Budini®—but incorrectly, as Herodotus assures us. According 
to him, the Geloni differed from the Budini in personal 
characters and in language, as well as in the habits of life. 
They were not nomads, but settled agriculturists, having 
gardens or orchards, and raising corn for their own consump¬ 
tion : they even possessed a city of large extent, surrounded 
by walls, built of timber, and containing houses and temples, 
also of wood. These temples, according to the informants of 
Herodotus, were dedicated to Greek divinities and adorned 
with altars and statues in the Greek fashion. In fact, he 
tolls us, the Geloni were originally Greeks, who had quitted 
the trading-places on the coast and settled among the Budini; 
and their language was a mixture of Greek and Scythian.® 

It is very difficult to give credence to this last statement. 
It would be an unprecedented thing for Greek settlers to have 
established themselves at such a distance in the interior, with¬ 
out keeping up any communication or intercourse with their 
countrymen on the Euxine; and the explanation suggested 
by Heeren that it was merely a Greek factory established thus 
far inland, for the purposes of trade, is wholly at variance with 
Herodotus, who evidently meant to describe these Geloni as 
a barbarian tribe, though more cultivated and civilized than 
their neighbours; and retaining traces of their Greek origin 
in their religion and language. Yery little value can be 
attached to the former ground of identification; and if the 
Geloni were a Slavonian tribe (as has been suggested with 
some plausibility by Schafarik)^ there would reallv be sufficient 


® Herodot. iv. 109. Both names are ® iv. 108. 
found in the later geographers,, but with • ychafarik, Sliivisclte Alterthiimer 
no additional particulars, and appa- vol. i. pp. 184_iyo. ’ 

rently only derived from Herodotus. 
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resemblance between the deities of the two systems to lead 
readily to the belief. The wooden city, with its walls of wood, 
resembles very much the accounts we find of the old Slavonian 
cities: that of Saratov, on the Volga, is said to have retained 
its ancient wooden walls and towers down to a late period.'^ 
In the neighbourhood of that city, within the province to 
which it gives name, and between the Don and the Volga we 
may fix with reasonable assurance the position of the Geloni, 
and the surrounding nomad tribes of the Budini. This is an 
important point for the determination of the geographical 
position of other tribes, to be hereafter mentioned. 

§ 22. East of the Tauais, but south of the Budini, dwelt the 
Sauromatffi, a nomad race inhabiting a region of open steppes, 
w'holly destitute of trees, like the greater part of Scythia 
proper.^ They occupied a tract fifteen days’ journey in length, 
from the mouth of the Tanais towards the north. Most modern 
writers are agreed in identifying the Sauromata? of Herodotus 
with the Sarmatee or Sarmatians of later authors, who at a 
subsequent period crossed the Tanais, drove out the Scythians 
from the steppes north of the Euxine, and ultimately extended 
themselves into the plains of Hungary and Poland, where, 
under the name of Slavs, they still form the bulk of the popu¬ 
lation. The legend related by Herodotus which ascribes their 
origin to a casual mixture of certain Scythians with a body of 
Amazons,^ is doubtless a mere myth, invented to account for 
the masculine and warlike habits of the women among them : 
and no dependence can be placed upon it, as evidence of any 
real connection of race between the Scythians and Sarmatians. 
But the case is otherwise with his statement of the resemblance 
between the two languages:'' this is a point upon which the 
Greek traders were likely to be able to judge, and is certainly 
a circumstance of importance in attempting to determine the 
ethnographical character of the Scythians themselves.® 


2 Gobel, Reise im Siid-Rus^land, 
cited by Neumann, p. 91. See also 
Schafank, 1. c. p. 191. 


’ Herodot. iv. 21. 

* iv. 110-116. 

* Ib. 117. ' See Note H. p 21,5. 
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Such was, according to Herodotus, the series of nations or 
tribes by which the Scythians were immediately surrounded. 
In most directions these tribes formed the limit of his know¬ 
ledge and of the supposed habitable world. We hear nothing 
of any people beyond the Agathyrsi to the west: and he 
expressly tells us that the country to the north of the Neuri 
was, so far as he could learn, uninhabited. The Androphagi 
were themselves separated from the northern limit of Scythia 
by a desert tract of considerable extent; and beyond them 
again was an absolute desert, where no people were known to 
dwell. North of the Melanchlaeni again nothin" was known 
but uninhabited deserts. It is evident therefore that in these 
directions neither the Greek traders nor their Scythian in¬ 
formants had penetrated any farther.’ 

§ 23. But it was otherwise towards the north-east. Beyond the 
Budini, who, as we have seen, were situated in the neighbour¬ 
hood of Saratov, between the Don and the Volga, there was 
also a desert tract, but only of seven days’ journey in extent; 
and beyond this, in a somewhat easterly direction, dwelt the 
Thyssagetae, a numerous and peculiar people.® They, as well 
as the lurcjp,^ who were contiguous to them in the same 


’’ iv, 17, 18, 20. 

* (dyos troWbv Kal tStov. Herodot. iv. 
22. He doubtless means by this ex¬ 
pression to intimate hisoun conviction 
that the Thyssagetae were a distinct 
people from their neighbours, Scyihians 
and others. But of course this does 
not exclude the probability of ethno¬ 
graphical relations between them. The 
name has been regarded, naturally 
enough, as indicating a connection with 
the Jlassagetae, who were not far dis¬ 
tant towards the south-east; and both 
have been supposed to be related to 
the Get® of the Greeks, the supposed ' 
ancestors of the Goths 'Donaldson, , 
Varronianus, p. 41,2nd edit.). Professor ! 
Rawlinson even goes so far as to assume 1 
boldly that the Thyssagetae were the ' 
“lesser Goths" as distinguished from . 
the Massagetae or “ greater Goths ” 
(vol. iii. p. 19, notel. But there is no 


etymological support for this : and all 
such inferences from mere names, the 
original forms of which we have no 
means of discovering, appear to me in 
the highest degree hazardous and un¬ 
certain. See some judicious remarks 
of Niebuhr {Researches, p. S2). Hum¬ 
boldt, however (^Kosmos, vol. ii. p. 176), 
adopts the Gothic hypothesis with re¬ 
gard to the Massagetse without hesi¬ 
tation. 

® The name of these lurcas has been 
transformed by Pliny ' vi. 7, § 19) and 
Mela (i. c. 19, § 116j, both of whom are 
obviously copying Herodotus, into 
Turc®, and they have in consequence 
frequently been supposed to be iden¬ 
tical with the Turks. But there is no 
reason to suppose the name of Turks to 
be anything like so ancient as this; 
and the coincidence is probably mere 
accident, having apparently originated 
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regions, were hunters, and subsisted by the chase: their whole 
country being overspread with forests. Beyond them again 
still bearing towards the east, dwelt a Scythian tribe, who were 
believed to have formerly emigrated from the land of the 
Royal Scythians, on the Euxine, and established themselves 
in these remote regions. Thus far, we are told, the country 
w’as level and fertile : but after this it became stony and 
rugged. After traversing a considerable extent of this rugged 
tract there occurred a people called the Argippaei, dwelling at 
the foot of a range of lofty mountains, who resembled the 
Scythians in dress, but spoke a peculiar language. They had 
flat noses and projecting chins, or jaw-bones, and were always 
bald from their birth upwards.^ Their principal subsistence 
was derived from a kind of fruit, which they dried in solid 
masses, after straining off the juice, which they drank mixed 
with milk. This is precisely the same process used by the 
Calmucks of the present day in preparing the fruit of the bird- 
cherry (Prunus Padus), which with them also forms an im¬ 
portant article of diet. The description of the physical 
characters of the Argippaei also resembles that of the Kalmucks, 
and other Mongolian tribes, as these would present themselves 
to an unscientific observer. Tlie baldness indeed is not really 
common to the whole race, but peculiar to the sacerdotal caste: 
and must have been erroneously transferred to the whole 
people. It was doubtless the same confusion that gave rise 
to the notion preserved by Herodotus that the Argippaei were 
a sacred race, who never made use of arms and had no occasion 
for them, as no one ever attacked them : but the neighbouring 
tribes referred their disputes to them as arbiters.^ 

The mountains, at the foot of which the Argippaeans were 
settled, can hardly be any other than the Ural;® and if we 


only in a false reading of HeroJotns. Minor. But the similarity of name 
On the other hand, it is certainly tempt- may well be in this case also merely 
ing to connect the name of the lurcse casual. 

with that of tlie Yuruks, a wandering ‘ iv. 23. ^ Ibid. 

race of herdsmen akin to the Turco- ’ They are indeed supposed by Hee- 

mans, who roam over the plains of Asia ren (Asiatic Nations^ vol. ii. p. 272) to 
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place them oa the western or south-western slopes of that chain, 
there will remain abundance of room for the different tribes 
enumerated by Herodotus between them and the Budini. It is 
indeed impossible to assign to each of these tribes its precise 
geographical limits or position, but we trace distinctly, as we 
follow the course indicated by Herodotus, the transition from 
the open steppes to the forest-covered regions,—which were 
certainly far more extensive in ancient times than they are at 
the present day,‘—and from thence to the rugged hilly tract 
immediately adjoining the mountains. 

§ 24. The Argipp?eans were the last nation towards the north, 
with which the Greek settlers on the Euxine or their Scythian 
neighbours, had any direct communication. They were cut 
off on the north by an impassable barrier of lofty mountains ; 
beyond which no one had ever penetrated : but the Argippaeans 
reported them to be inhabited by men with feet like goats ;— 
and beyond these again were a people who slept for six months 
in the year.^ In these traditions—naturally treated by Hero¬ 
dotus himself as mere fables—it is not difficult to discern a 
germ of truth. The one is no more than a natural hyperbole 
to express the habits of an active race of mountaineers; the 
other is obviously founded on the well-known facts of the pro¬ 
longed winter night of the Arctic Regions though, like most 
similar traditions, it was exaggerated far beyond the truth. 


bp the Altai, and the same view U 
adopted by Humboldt Centrale^ 

vul. i. pjE 389-407). But, uotwith- 
standing these high authorities, it 
apiiears to me far more probable that 
the Ural ^Mountains are those really 
niiant. The course folJowetl by Hero¬ 
dotus is clearly towards the N.E. 'ac¬ 
cording to his own conception it was 
nearh X. but verging somewhat to- 
ward-s the E. , and this direction must 
inevitably lead to the cliain of the 
Ural These mountains could not have 
h. en overlooked or ignored by the in¬ 
formants of Herodotus, and would con¬ 
stitute a natural barrier to all further 
commuuicat.on in this direction. It is 


true that the chain of the Ural in 
reality extends from S. to X. and not 
fioni W. to E. as Herodotus apparently 
conceived the mountains in question to 
do, but there are few points upon which 
the information of ancient writers was 
so often inaccurate or erroneous, as this 
of the direction of mountain ranges. 

See this point fully examined and 
discussed by Neumann, pp. 85-98. 

^ iv. 25. 

® It is, however, justly ob.'^erved by a 
recent traveller (cited by Mr. Rawlin- 
son) that the statement as reported to 
Herodotus was not that there was a 
niijht of six months’ duration, which of 
course is only true at the pole itself, 
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But while the country north of the Argippaeans was thus 
unknown to the Greeks, it was otherwise with the tract that 
lay to the east of them. Here dwelt the Issedones, a people 
who are represented as just and humane in other respects, but 
having the custom of eating the bodies of their deceased 
fathers, whose skulls they afterwards gilt and preserved as 
objects of reverence.^ The name of the Issedones was certainly 
familiar to the Greeks long before the time of Herodotus. It 
was mentioned by Hecatanis of Miletus, as well as by Aristeas, 
who professed to have visited them himself.’ Whether or not 
this was true, it may be taken as showing with certainty that 
they were already known to the Greeks on the Euxiue in his 
time. They are placed by Herodotus, as we have just seen, 
east of the Argippau: in another passage he tells us that 
they were situated “ opposite to ” the Massagetse, whom he 
regarded as occupying an extensive tract to the east of the 
Caspian Sea.^ The Issedones would in this case be due north 
of them,—a meaning which would suit very well with the 
passage in question—and may be placed in the broad step 2 )es 
to the south-east of the Ural Mountains—now inhabited by 
the hordes of the Kirghiz. 

§ 25. The regions north of the Issedones were equally un¬ 
known with those to the north of the Argippajaus. But it was 
here that they placed the fabulous Arimaspians, and the equally 
fabulous Griffins. Herodotus is distinct in his assertion that 
this story was told by the Issedones, from whom the Scythians 


but that the inhabitants slept for that 
period, which may be understood as 
arising from their keeping closely 
within ddors through the long and 
dreary winter nights. 

A similar tradition as to tlie‘Mand 
of darkness ’’ in tlie far north was cur¬ 
rent among Oriontd nations (^ee a 
note by Sir H. Kawliusoii on Hertxlotus, 
iv. 25), and is mentioned by Ibn Batuta, 
who was informed that it was dbtunt 
forty days’ journey from t!ie city of Bul- 
gar, which he visited. { Travt ls of Ibn 
Batuta, translated by Lee, p. 7S.) 


How easily such a statement might 
arise from exaggeration of a true fact 
, is shown by Pliny in his account of 
I TJiulc, where, after stating that there 
was no night there at the summer 
solstice, and no day at the winter 
sol-sticc, he adds, “ Hoc quidam senis 
meiisibus continuis fieri arbitrantur” 
(iv. c. 10, § 101). 

' iv. 20. 

® iv. 13. Sec above, Chap. IV. 

® i. 201. The conclusions to ho 
drawn from this passiige will be dis¬ 
cussed in the ue.xt chapter. 
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learnt it, and that it passed from them to the Greeks.' If any 
reliance can be placed on this statement, it would appear pro¬ 
bable that the fable was connected with the fact of the abun¬ 
dance of gold on the flanks of the Ural and Altai mountains, 
the streams of which may have been worked by people in a 
very primitive state of civilization.^ Herodotus himself, while 
rejecting as altogether fabulous the story of the grifSns and 
the one-eyed Arimaspians, admits as a certain fact that by far 
the greatest quantity of gold came from the north of Europe 
(imder which appellation he includes the tracts in question), 
“ though how produced (he adds) I know not.”® The abun¬ 
dance of gold among the Scythians on the Euxine, and its 
extensive use by them, is sufliciently attested by the contents 
of their tombs, which have been opened in modern times. 
Whatever therefore may have been the origin of the fable, 
the fact that large quantities of gold were brought from the 
interior of Northern Asia to the coasts of the Euxine is one 
that admits of no doubt. 

To this fact we are probably indebted for the great extension 
of the geographical knowledge of the Greeks in this direction. 
The extent and accuracy of the information collected by 
Herodotus concerning the regions which lay to the north-east 
of Scythia, as compared with those which bounded it on the 
north-west and north, is very remarkable, and points, as was 
long ago remarked by Heeren,* to the existence of a well- 
established caravan route in that direction. But the commo¬ 
dities that can be carried long distances by caravans must 
necessarily be light, and readily portable. Gold was exactly 
a production of this kind, adapted for ready transport; and 
the gold-bearing regions of Northern Asia would naturally 
exercise a strong power of attraction upon the Greek settlers 
on the Euxine, as well as on the more civilized Scythian 


> iv. 27. He adds tliat the name of i = See the remarks of Humboldt on 
Arimaspians was Scythian : for that in this subject {Asie Centrale, vol. i. pp. 
the Scythian language “ arima ” meant :i30-t08). ^ iii. 116. 

one, and "spou,” an eye. ’ Asiatic Nations, vol. ii. p 285. 
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tribes, who adjoined that sea. The only other prodnction of 
these northern regions that was likely to be sought after by 
visitors from the south was their furs, which would be an 
indispensable article to the Greek colonists in Scythia, however 
little they were used to require them at home. 

§ 26. It is a remarkable instance how little such sources of 
information as were open to Herodotus could be relied on for 
correct geographical knowledge, that, while he obtained these 
interesting and valuable particulars concerning the various 
nations and tribes that were successively met with in pro¬ 
ceeding towards the north-east, no mention is found of the 
great river Volga, which must have been necessarily crossed 
on the way, and which was in fact a larger stream than either 
the Tanais or the Borysthenes. The supposition that the 
Oarus, mentioned by him in another passage among the rivers 
flowing from the land of the Thyssagetie, was really the Volga, 
would not mend the matter, as there is no indication that he 
regarded that river as of any greater importance than the 
other streams with which he associated it.® 

§ 27. On the other hand, the knowledge which Herodotus 
had acquired of these countries would naturally lead him to 
the inference, even if he possessed no specific information on 
the subject, that the Caspian Sea must be an inland sea, sur¬ 
rounded on all sides by land. This, indeed, results of neces¬ 
sity from the data with which he himself furnishes us. For he 
distinctly places the Massagetm on the eastern side of the 
Caspian : ® these adjoined the Issedones on the north, and the 
Issedones again were connected through the Argippsei and an 
unbroken chain of nations towards the west, with the Budini 
and the Scythians. But apart from this train of reasoning, 
it is probable that Herodotus had derived from some other 


* It seems not improbable that the 
Volga was in fact confounded with the 
Tanais : the two streams approach near 
one another in the part of their course 
where they would naturally be crossed | 
by a traveller proceeding through the ; 


land of the Budini, and might be sup¬ 
posed by him to be only two branches 
of one great stream. But in any case 
the omission is a remarkable one. 

« i. 201. 
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source more definite information concerning the Caspian Sea, 
as he not only states distinctly,^ as a fact, that it is a separate 
sea, not communicating with any other, but he gives an 
estimate of its length and breadth, w'hich implies that it was 
habitually navigated.® In this respect it is remarkable that 
Herodotus was in advance of almost all his successors, i\ho, 
from Eratosthenes to Fliny, agreed in describing the Caspian 
as an inlet from the outer Ocean. It is not till the time of 
I’tolemy that we find the correct view again prevailing. 


Sect. 3.— Expedition of Darius into Scythia. 

§ 1. The expedition of Darius against the Scythians is undoubt¬ 
edly entitled to be regarded as an historical fact, however difficult 
it may be to admit many of its details as historically accurate. 
Hut we have here only to consider it from a geographical point 
of view; and in this respect we shall find that the narrative of 
it, as related Iiv Herodotus, accords extremely well with the 
geograpliical account of Scythia and the adjoining lands given 
by the same author. So close, indeed, is the coincidence that, 
when ne bear in mind how much vagueness and uncertainty 
still hung about the regions in question, it is impossible to 
avoid the inference that the two have been adapted to each 
other. Either the narrative of the campaign has been fitted 
into the geographical lien's obtained from other sources, or 
those views have been themselves derived from the informa¬ 
tion obtained during the expedition. The latter alternative 
is that adopted by Jlajor Kennel], who supposes that Hero- 


’ i. 203. 

® Hcroilotus gives tlie length of the 
Caspian as tiftteu diys’voyage for a 
rou'iiHj vessel (ttpecri?; 
and the gre«itost breadtli as eight days. 
These j>rojK)rtions are very nearly cor¬ 
rect, and I agree with Mr. Rawlin.-Aon 
that there is no reason to aiipposo (as 
has been suggested by some critics, in¬ 
cluding Xiebuhr) that lie miaconccived 


the position of the Caspian, and 
reckoned its greatest length from E. to 
A\. instead of from N. to S. This was 
certainly done by later gt ographers, but 
from whatever source Hero<lotus dc- 
rive<l his information concerning this 
sea he certainly appears to have had a 
more accurate idea of its extent and 
configuration than any of his successors 
before Ptolemy. 
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dotus “ drew his materials for the inland part of the geography 
[of Scythia], scanty as they may be, from the history of this 
expedition.” ^ But the historical details of the narrative are 
such as in themselves to present insurmountable difficulties 
to our receiving it as an accurate account of the operations 
of the Persian army; and the particulars previously given by 
Herodotus of the different nations that were successively 
visited by the invader, resemble much more the impressions 
that might have been gathered from the Scythians themselves, 
than such as would be derived from a rapid hostile incursion, 
traversing the lands in a hasty m.anner, and almost without 
seeing an enemy. 

§ 2. The substance of the narrative of Herodotus is briefly 
this.^ Darius having determined to take vengeance upon the 
Scythians for their inroad into Media (about 130 years before), 
assembled a great army, amounting to 700,000 men, with 
which he crossed the Bosphorus by a bridge of boats, and 
advanced through the land of the Thracians and the Geta^ to 
the Danube, where another bridge of boats had been already 
prepared by the Ionian and other Asiatic Greeks, who fur¬ 
nished the greatest part of his fleet. From thence he plunged 
at once into the wilds of Scythia, leaving the lonians to guard 
the bridge, and thus, in case of necessity, secure his retreat. 
But they were only ordered to remain at this post for sixty 
days. According to a preconcerted scheme, the Scythians 
offered no opposition to the advance of the Persians, but con¬ 
tinually retreated before them, laying waste the country as 
they went, and directing their line of march eastward towards 
the Tanais. This course they continued till they came to that 
river, which they crossed, and the Persians after them, still 
continuing the pursuit. In this manner both armies traversed 
the land of the Sauromatae, and entered that of the Budini. 
Here the Persians found the wooden fortress, already men¬ 
tioned, which they burnt to the ground, and continued to 


® Eennell’s Geography of llerodotus^ p. 107, 4to ed. 


* Herodot. iv. 120-142. 
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pursue the Scythians through the laud of the Budini to the 
confines of the desert beyond. Here Darius at length made a 
halt, on the river Oarus, where he erected eight large forts, at 
an interval of about 60 stadia apart, the remains of which 
were said to be still visible in the days of Herodotus.^ From 
hence he turned westward, and having fallen in with other 
bodies of the Scythians, which retreated before him in like 
manner, was thus led on, first into the land of the Melanchlseni, 
afterwards into that of the Androphagi, and then of the Neuri. 
The Scythians intentionally led the Persians by this great 
circuit through the territories of those different nations, 
because they had previously refused to make common cause 
with the Scythians and unite in repelling the Persian arms. 
When they now found themselves threatened by this double 
invasion, they broke up in terror and confusion, and fled into 
the deserts towards the north. The Agathyrsi alone took up 
arms in their own defence, and, posting themselves on their 
frontier, forbade the entrance of the Scythians, who thereupon 
turned aside and re-entered their own land. Various attempts 
at negotiation now took place, but without effect; and at 
length Darius, finding his troops continually harassed by the 
Scythians, without any opportunity of striking a decisive 
blow, determined to retreat to the Danube, which he re-crossed 
in safety. The Scythians had indeed made two attempts to 
persuade the lonians to destroy the bridge; and the term of 
sixty days had already expired, but the Ionian leaders judged 
it for their own advantage to secure the retreat of Darius, and 
consequently maintained the bridge in such a state that it was 
restored without difficulty. 

§ 3. It is scarcely necessary to point out the difficulties and 
objections that present themselves at every step, if we attempt 
to consider this relation as an authentic historical narrative, 

“ iv. 124. tS>v 6TI es e>6 to ep€i'- , remains of eartliworks really existed on 
Tia (Twa Of course tliis was mere ' the bunks of the Oariis, these would be 

hearsay, though the expression would naturally connected by the native tra- 
certainly lead one to suppose that He- dition with the name of Darius, 
rodotus had himself seen them. If any 
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like that of the campaigns of Alexander the Great, or the 
expedition of the younger Cyrus. As Mr. Grote remarks, 
Herodotus conducts the immense host of Darius from the 
Danube to the Tanais “ as it were through fairy land,” heedless 
of the distance, of the great intervening rivers (of which he 
himself elsewhere speaks as one of the great marvels of 
Scythia), and of the difficulty of obtaining supplies for a vast 
army, in a country almost devoid of natural resources, and in 
which whatever was to be found had been studiously destroyed.® 
The distance from the Danube to the Tanais was, according to 
Herodotus’s own conception, forty days’ journey for an ordi¬ 
nary traveller; * it could hardly, therefore, have been less than 
sixty days’ march for an army; and yet Darius is represented 
as traversing the whole of this distance, apparently without a 
halt, and without a mention of any obstacle; then proceeding 
through the country of the Sauromatae and the Budini to the 
river Oarus; halting there long enough to erect important 
works of fortification (the object of which is utterly unintelli¬ 
gible), and then making a vast circuit through the nations to 
the north of the Scythians, till he returned once more into 
their country, apparently at no great distance from the point 
at which he started. It was not till a/ier the Scythians had 
led him this wild-goose chase through the desert regions of 
the north, that we are told they despatched messengers to the 
Danube to try the fidelity of the lonians, but failed in the 
first instance because the appointed sixty days had not yet elapsed I 
But such a march as he is represented as having made could 
hardly have been accomplished, even supposing it feasible at 
all, in less than an hundred and fifty days, or five months.® 


’ Grote’s History of Greece, vol. iv. 
p. 355. 

* He computes the sea front of Scy¬ 
thia from the Djrnube to the Maiotis at 
20 days’ journey (iv. 101), and the side 
perpendicuhir to it, parallel with the 
Mseotis (according to his conception) 
was of equal length. Of course if Darius 
marched direct to the Tanais he would I 


t.\ke the diagonal of the square, and 
thus cut olf a portion of the supposed 
distance : hut this it was impossible fur 
him to do in reality. 

^ This is Major Rennell’s calculation 
(vol. i. p. 150), who therefore assumes 
that there must have been some error, 
when we are told that the 60 days 
had not elapsed. But the question of 
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Now the duration of the expedition is precisely the point upon 
which Herodotus was most likely to be well informed, for this 
was the circumstance that must necessarily impress itself the 
most strongly upon the minds of the lonians and other Greeks 
who kept watch at the bridge. His account of their pro¬ 
ceedings has every appearance of being derived from good 
information; while that of the operations of the Persian army 
could only be derived either from the vagne reports of those 
who returned after wandering in the nnknown regions of 
Scythia, or (more probably) from the exaggerated acconnts 
current among the Scythians themselves, and picked np from 
them by the Greek colonists on the Enxine. We may safely 
pronounce that narrative, as transmitted to us by Herodotus, 
to be impossible and unintelligible; ® but this does not affect 
the geographical account of the regions in question, which is 
both intelligible, and consistent with the statements he has 
previously made concerning the order and relative positions of 
the different nations through whose territories Darius was 
supposed to have been led. 


time is an essential eU ment in tbe I Scythians to the bridge (when the 60 
story, as told by Herodotus. Mr. 1 days had not yet elapsed) and the 
Rawlinson indeed says (vol. iii, p. 118, ! second; and the whole of the great 
note) that we do not know the vohole ' circuitous march, by which Darius re¬ 
time employed on the expedition. But , turned into Scythia, is distinctly repre- 
the narrative certainly excludes the ] sented as having taken place before the 
supposition that any long interval , first message was sent, 
elapsed between the first visit of the I ® See Note I, p. 217. 
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NOTE A, p. 161. 

THE acta: of HERODOTUS. 

We have unfortunately no English word which conveys the exact 
meaning of the Greek ’Aicrij, a clear comprehension of which is 
essential to the understanding of this passage, as well as of some 
others in the Greek geographers. It does not correspond either to 
a mere promontory (though used as such in poetical Greek), or to a 
peninsula strictly so calleil, but is something intermediate between 
the two. The term peninsula is indeed at the present day often 
vaguely applied to large tracts of land connected with the con¬ 
tinent by a broad belt, not a mere isthmus. Thus we speak of the 
Spanish peninsula, the Scandinavian peninsula, &c.; and as thus 
employed, the word approaches closely to the meaning of the Greek 
’AKTrj. But the latter term was applied also—and perhaps more 
properly—to a mere advanced tract of land, projecting somewhat 
in the manner of a w’edge from the mainland, and ending in a 
promontory. The two most characteristic instances of this meaning 
of the word are the ukt^ of Attica—from w-hich, according to some 
writers, that country derived its name—and the Argolic Acte, the 
tract of land projecting between the Saronic Gulf and the Gulf of 
Argos, and including the cities of Epidaurus, Troezen, and Her- 
mione. 

On a large scale the country which we now term Asia Minor 
answers exactly to the first sense of the term ; more especially as 
Herodotus supposed the neck connecting it with the rest of Asia to 
be much narrower than it really is. Hence there is no difficulty 
in understanding this, his first Acte. But it is more difficult to 
comprehend its application in the second instance. Herodotus, 
however, appears to have conceived Arabia, together with Syria 
and Assyria, as forming one great aK-ri], of which, strange as it 
appears, he regarded Egypt and Libya (or the whole continent of 
Africa) as a mere appendage, attached to it by the Isthmus of Suez. 
This is much as if the whole of Greece (including Thessaly and 
Epirus) were considered as one great Acte, of which the Pelopon¬ 
nesus was only a subordinate part, attached to it by the Isthmus of 
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Corinth. But the disproportionate size of Africa, even according 
to the conception of Herodotus, renders such a view still more 
extraordinary. 


NOTE B, p. 173. 

THE CIMMERIANS. 

It would he a very interesting ethnographical point to determine 
who these Cimmerians were ; and it is obviously very tempting to 
identify them with the Cimbri and Kymry that appear at a later 
period in the west and north of Europe. But such inferences from 
mere re.semblance of name are very apt to be misleading, and our 
materials are too scantj' to enable us to attain to any satisfactory 
conclusion on this subject. While the general facts of the Cim¬ 
merian invasion of Asia, and their ultimate expulsion from their 
abodes on the north of the Euxine, may be regarded as well 
attested, it must be admitted that the details furnished by Hero¬ 
dotus appear in several respects to be untrustworthy. The main 
body of the Cimmerians, according to his account, fleeing from the 
Scythians, held their route along the eastern shore of the Euxine, 
between the Caucasus and the sea, a rugged and difiBcult tract, 
almost impassable for an army, and still more so for a migratory 
tribe like that of the Cimmerians. The pursuing Scythians, on the 
contrary (he tells us), missed their way, and kept the Caucasus on 
their right hand, so that they fell into Media, and thus became hy 
accident the destroyers of the Median monarchy. Admitting the 
desti action of the Median monarchy by a Scythian invasion to be 
historically tiue, it seems impossible to believe the story thus told 
to connect it with the Cimmerian invasion of Lower Asia, though, 
as Mr. Giote observes (Sistory of Greece, vol. iii. p. 332), it is not 
improbable that both movements were connected with some sudden 
development of the Scythian power or propulsion by other tribes 
behind them. 

It is remarkable that the existence of such a simultaneous move¬ 
ment is affirmed in all the traditions connected with the Cimmerian 
invasion. Thus Aristeas of Proconnesus, in whose time (about 
n.c. 550) there were Cimmerians still remaining to the north of 
the Euxine, stated that the nations of the interior were all pressing 
upon one another, each urging the other onwards from north to 
south ; the Issedones in the far north were being gradually driven 
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out by the Arimaspians, and in consequence were in their turn 
pressing on the Scythians, and these again on the Cimmerians, 
who, being bounded by the sea on the south, could not transmit 
the pressure in their turn, and were compelled to leave the country 
(Herodot. iv. 13). 

Herodotus himself, indeed, gives a different account of the 
origin of the movement. According to this, the first shock came, 
not from the north, but from the east, where the Massagetae, an 
Asiatic nomad tribe, pressed so severely upon the Scythians,— 
who at that time dwelt wholly in Asia,—that the latter gave 
way before them, and, crossing the river Araxes, invaded the 
land of the Cimmerians, who felt themselves unable to resist so 
formidable a host, and abandoned their country without a contest 
(Id. iv. 11). 

But whatever may have been the cause of the movement, the 
emigration of the Cimmerians appears to have been complete in 
the time of Herodotus, who no longer found any Cimmerians 
settled to the north of the Euxine, though, as ho himself points out, 
there still remained manifest traces of their previous occupation of 
the country in the term “ Cimmerian,” attached by tradition to 
earthworks and other relics of the past, as well as in the names 
of localities, especially that of the Cimmerian Bosporus, as the 
strait between the Crimea and the mainland of Asia was uni¬ 
versally called, to distinguish it from the Thracian strait of the 
same name (Id. iv. 12). 


NOTE C, p. 177. 

THE GREEK STADIUM. 

As this is the first occasion on which I have had occasion to 
refer to the Greek mode of computation by stadia or stades, I may 
take this opportunity of stating that throughout the present work 
I shall uniformly assume that the Greeks employed but one measure 
under that designation, which was, as stated in the text, a hundred 
fathoms, or 600 Greek feet (Herodotus, ii. 149). This has been 
proved, in my opinion, beyond a doubt, by Col. Leake in his paper 
On the Stade as a Linear Measure, first published in 1839 in the 
Journal of the Geographical Society, vol. ix., and republished in 
his treatise On some disputed Questions of Ancient Geography, 8vo. 
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liOnd. 1857.’ But, in fact, tlie circumstance that neither Strabo 
nor any other ancient geogiapher adverts to the existence of any 
doubt on the subject, or to the use of any other than the ordinary 
Greek stadium, is conclusive in regard to the question. The incon¬ 
gruities and inaccuracies of different ancient writers in regard to 
distances have led many modern inquirers to the idea that they 
must have employed different scales of measurement, and therefore 
stadia of different lengths. Any one who has looked into the 
writings of D’Anville or Gosselin will be familiar with the con¬ 
fusion and difficulties arising from this source ; and even Major 
Eennell fell into the same error, and thought it necessary to 
suppose the existence of an itinerary stade, distinct from the true 
one,’' rather than admit the fact, confirmed bj^ general experience 
both in ancient and modern times, that distances which are only 
estimated, and not measured, are almost always overrated. At the- 
present day the controversy may be considered as settled. Dr. 
C. Muller, in his valuable edition of the Geographi Graeci Minores, 
takes for granted that in all cases a stadium of 600 Greek feet is 
meant; and M. Vivien de Saint-Martin, in his most recent work 
{Histoire de la Geograplde et des Decouvertes Geographiques, 8vo, 
Pdii.s, 1873J, admits that the Olympic stadium of 600 feet was the 
only one in general use among the Greeks, and is therefore always 
to be understood when distances are given in stadia. 

Another source of error was introduced at a later pet iod by the 
conflicting results of the attempts of mathematical geographers to 
detei mine the circumference of the earth. Eratosthenes was thus 
led to the conclusion that a degree of the circumference was equal 
to 700 stades; while Posidonius, who was unfortunately followed 
by Ptolemy, calculated only 500 stades to the degree. But here, 
as we shall see more fully hereafter, it was the computation of the 
degree that was eironeous, not that there was any difference in 
the scale of mea>urement. A stade of 600 Greek feet was in reality 
very nearly the 600th part of a degree ; ten stades are consequently 
just about equal to a nautical or geographical mile of 60 to a degree 


’ It had indeed been already clearly | Stadium in Dr. Smith’s Dictionary of 
est ibli&hfcd by Ukt^rt (m his Geograpk/e \ Greek and Roman Antiquities^ p. 893. 
der Gritctipn und ROmer, vol. i. pt. ii. pp. i ® See his Dissertation on the Itinerary 
5i-72), but ills work was unknown to | Stade of the inserted in his Geo- 

Leake. A good summary of his argu- . graphy of Herodotus, Chap. II. 
ments will be found in the article | 
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—a circumstance that materially facilitates the reduction of the 
measures given by ancient geographers into such as are familiar to 
the modem reader. 


NOTE D, p. 183. 

NAVIGATION OP THE BORYSTHENES. 

This statement has given rise to much discussion. Several of 
the editors of Herodotus have suggested that the number should be 
fourteen, and this is strenuously maintained by Neumann (Die 
Hellenen im Skythenlande, p. 205). But it appears to me certain that 
Herodotus wrote forty, as, independently of the agreement of all 
existing MSS. of our author, the statement is repeated by Scymniis 
Chius (v. 816), as well as by Pomponius Mela, both of whom 
clearly derived it, directly or indirectly, from Herodotus. We are 
not entitled to alter the reading of an ancient author merely because 
it apparently involves an error in fact. Nor is there any reason to 
assume that fourteen days would be a more correct statement. 
Herodotus is clearly speaking of the voyage up the stream (pixpi 
fjLcv vw Teppov rov TtcrcrepdKOVTa -ypapimv irAdos coTi, yivtocrxcTat 

ptW dird (Sopem avepov, iv. 53), and the duration of this we have no 
means of measuring; but there is certainly no improbability in its 
taking double the time, allowing for the windings of the river, that 
would be oc<;upied by a diiect journey to the same point by land. 
There is therefore no real discrepancy, as has been assumed, 
between this statement and the assertion that the Scythian terri¬ 
tory extended inland only twenty days’ journey. 

A more serious difiSculty arises from the fact alluded to in the 
text, that the navigation of the Dnieper is obstructed, at a distance 
of about 260 miles from its mouth, by a succession of cataracts or 
rapids, “ which limit the passage to the time of high water during 
the spring, and even then attended with some difficulty, and only 
of a fortnight or three weeks’ duration ” (Clarke’s Travels, vol. ii.. 
Appendix, p. 465, 8vo. ed.). As, however, the river is ascended 
by barges in the spring through its whole course, it is easy to 
suppose that the Scythians may have had a knowledge of it above 
the cataracts, whatever may have been the difficulty of its navi¬ 
gation. 

It is curious—and inexplicable—that Strabo (vii. c. 3, § 17, 
p. 306) speaks of the Borysthenes as navigable only for 600 stadia 
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from its mouth, though below the cataracts there can never have 
been any obstacle to the navigation, which is indeed particularly 
easy. (See Clai ko’s Travels, l.c.) 


NOTE E, p. 186. 

RIVERS OF SCYTHIA. 

I’rofessor Eawlinson ju.-^tly observes that “ there is the utmost 
uncertainty with respect to all identifications east of the isthmus of 
Perelc('p,” the Tanai's alone forming the exception. It is simply 
impos.sible to accept the statements of Herodotus as they stand, 
and even the favoui'ite resource of modern commentators—to 
suppose that great physical changes may have taken place in the 
countiies in question—will do little to remove the difliculty. The 
main iioint of all is the Gerrhus, which is cleaily desciibed as 
branching off from the Borysthenes, at the place of the same name, 
which was the fartliest point of that river that was known to the 
Greeks (iv. 56). An ancient geographer would see no impro¬ 
bability in this, as such bifurcations were supposed to exist in 
other case.s, as that of the Ister, which was believed by geographers 
much more advanced than Herodotus to send off an arm to the 
head of the Adriatic, while the main stream flowed into the 
Euxine. But there is in fact no such case known in physical 
geography. 

The supposition of Brofe.ssor Malden (cited by Sir E. Murchison, 
Ilussia and the Ural Mountains, vol. i. p. 574) that the Borysthenes 
may have originally formed a delta, and reached the sea by two 
separate mouths, is not destitute of plausibility; but it would offer 
a very inadequate solution of the difficulty. For the formation of 
such a delta i.s only possible at a short distance from the mouth of a 
great river, or where (as in the case of the Euphrates and Ganges) 
it flows fur a long distance through marshy and alluvial lands. 
But the region where Herodotus places the river in question is the 
steppe country, which is throughout considerably elevated above 
the bods of the streams that traverse it. The formation of a 
gigantic delta in such a country may be safely pronounced to he 
jihyslcally impossible. And wliatever may be thought of the 
distance assigned by Herodotus from Gerrhus to the sea (see Note 
D), the biflucation mmst have taken place, according to his view, 
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a long way up the course of the Boiysthenes, as he supposes the two 
rivers Paiiticapes and Hypacyris, both of them considerable streams 
(ttoto/xoI oivofiaaroL , c. 47 and 58), and taking their rise in two 
separate lakes, to have their sources and their whole course between 
the other two rivers, or rather arms of the same river! And he 
tells us, moreover, that the country of the agricultural Scythians 
(the Georgi), which was situated between the Panticapes and the 
Borysthenes, was three days’ journey in width, and extended up 
the Bory'sthenes for eleven daj^s’ voyage (iv. 18), while that of the 
nomad Scythians extended fourteen days’ journey between the 
Panticapes and the Gerrhus (Ib. 19). 

Even if we abandon the attempt to explain or reconcile these 
strange statements concerning the course and connection of tbe 
three rivers, the ditSculty remains that nothing coriespondir.g to 
them can be found between the piescribed limits. No streams 
of any considerable importance are found between the Dnieper and 
the Don (except the Donetz, a tributary of the latter) ; and those 
which exist all flow into the Sea of Azov, not into the Euxine. 

Nor do the statements of later writers throw any light on the 
subject. Both Pliny and Mela mention the name of the Panticapes, 
but their accounts of these Scythian rivers are a mass of confusiou, 
and Dionysius, who describes it as flowing from the Rhiptean 
Mountains (Periegesis, v. 315), is in direct contradiction with 
Herodotus. 


NOTE F, p. 187. 

THE RIVER OARUS. 

The identification of the Oaras of Herodotus with the Volga was 
adopted by Major Rennell (Geogr. of Herodotus, p. 90, 4to. ed.), 
and has been accepted by most recent commentators. But it 
certainly rests on no adequate authority. If, indeed, the details of 
the expedition of Darius against the Scythians could be regarded as 
trustworthy, the supposition that the river Oarus, which was the 
limit of his progress towards the east, was the same with the Volga, 
would not be devoid of plausibility; but, as we shall hereafter see, 
those details are so clearly unworthy of credit, that no dependence 
can be placed upon this argument, and there is really no other. 
The supposed resemblance of the name Oanis to the Rha of Ptolemy, 
which is certainly the Volga, is so slight as to have no weight at 
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all. On the other hand, in the passage under discussion in the 
text he enumerates the rivers in an order which would seem to place 
the Oarus to the west of the Tanais; while in the account of the 
expedition he clearly represents Darius as crossing the Tanais, and 
advancing eastward to the Oarus. But he there does not mention 
the Lj'cus at all, though on this supposition Darius inu.st have 
crossed it before coming to the Tanais, and we should thus have a 
fourth river to account for between the Tanais and the Borysthenes, 
without anything really corresponding to it. 

This discrepancy in regard to the rivers would tend to show that 
Herodotus derived his account of the expedition of Darius from a 
different quarter from that which furnished him with the account 
previously given of Scythia and the adjoining countries, notwith¬ 
standing the close agreement already pointed out in the arrange¬ 
ment of the surrounding nations. 


NOTE G, p. 190. 

LIMITS OP SCYTHIA. 

The limits here a.'-signed are materially less than those adopted 
by Mr. Eawlinson, who appears to me to extend the Scythia of 
Herodotus much too far to the north. He seems to have been in 
part led to this conclusion by assuming that it comprised the “two 
great basins of the Don and Dnieper,” as well as the “ two minor 
basins” of the Dniester and Boug {Herodotus, vol. iii. p. 210). But 
we know from Hei odotus himself that both the two great rivers had 
their sources far beyond the Scythian territory; the one rising in 
the land of the Thyssagetas, separated by a broad desert from that 
of the Budini, who themselves lay to the north-east of Scythia 
proper; while the sources of the Borysthenes were unknown to 
him; but they were clearly situated beyond the farthest limits 
of Scythia, with the whole of which he considered himself as well 
acquainted. 

On the other hand, M. Neumann, whose general views on the 
subject appear to me to be sound and judicious, carries them, I 
think, to an extreme, and is disposed to restrict the Scythians of 
Herodotus within narrower limits than is reasonable or necessary. 
Whatever value we may attach to his statement of their extending 
4000 stadia, or 20 days’ journey, inland, it is certain that he 
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regarded the Scythians as extending nearly, if not quite, to the 
sources of the Hypanis and the Tyras, as well as up the Boi ysthenes 
as far as Gerrhus. The hypothesis of M. Neuuiann, who would 
bring down Gerrhus helow the cataracts of the Borysthenes, within 
a few days’ journey of the .sea, appears to me utteily at variance 
with the conception of Herodotus, who distinctly tells us (iv. 71) 
that the Gerrhi were the remotest tribe that was subject to the 
royal Scythians. 


NOTE H, p. 195. 

ETHNOGRAPHICAL RELATIONS OF THE SCYTHIANS OF 
HERODOTUS. 

There are few questions in ethnography that have been the 
subject of more discussion and controversy in modern times than 
the origin and ethnical affinities of the people described by Hero¬ 
dotus under the name of Scythians. The prevailing opinion is that 
they were a Mongolian race, like the Kalmucks in modern days; 
and this view has been adopted by Niebuhr {Kleine Schriften, 
p. 362; Vortrage itber alte Gescliichte, vol. i. p. 179) ; by Schafarik 
{Slaviache Alterthdmer, vol. i. p. 279), and by Neumann {Die Hellenen 
im Skythenlande,-p-p. 198, 199); as well as by our own historians, 
Thirlwall and Grote. On the other hand, several eminent philo- 
logers have contended that they were a people of Aryan or Indo- 
European race. Dr. Donaldson ( Varronianus, 2nd edit. pp. 40-45) 
attempts to prove that they were a Slavonian race, like their neigh¬ 
bours the Sauromatae; and Jacob Grimm (^Gesch. der Deutschen 
Sprache, vol. i. p. 219) maintains that there is sufficient evidence to 
assign them to the Indo-European family, without venturing 
to determine the particular branch to which they belong. The 
same hypothesis ii adopted by Alexander Humboldt (Kosmos, vol. i. 
p. 491); Professor Eawlinson {Herodotus, vol. iii. pp. 192-205); 
and by Zeuss {Die Deutschen und die Nachbarstdmme, pp. 28o-2y9). 

It may well be doubted whether we possess the means of arriving 
at a satisfactory solution of the question. On the one hand the 
elaborate account of the manners and customs, as well as the reli¬ 
gious rites, of the Scythians, transmitted to us by Horodotu.s, 
presents so many jx)ints in common with those of existing Mon¬ 
golian races, that it appears at first sight to be decisive of the 
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subject : and the desciiption of their physical characters by Hippo¬ 
crates, who wrote but little after Herodotus, and undoubtedly 
refers to the same people (He Acre, Aqua, ct Locis, c. 6, p. 558), 
tends to confirm this conclusion. But it must be admitted that tliei e 
is so strong a general resemblance in the habits and manners of all 
the nomad races that have inhabited in successive ages the vast 
plains of Asia and Eastern Europe as to detract materially from 
the force of this argument. (See the judicious remarks on this 
subject of Humboldt, Eosmos, vol. i. p. 492.) On the other hand 
the linguistic grounds, which are principally appealed to by the 
advocates of the other theory, are scarcely sufficient to carry con¬ 
viction to a mind not predisposed in their favour. The few words 
of the Scythian language quoted by Herodotus—who was himself 
wholly unacquainted with it—would naturally be liable to much 
distortion, and the same thing would apply to their proper names, 
which we possess only in the form into which they were altered 
by the Greeks. Philological conclusions based upon such slender 
materials are very far from possessing the conclusive authority 
which they justly claim when they rest upon a sufficient knowledge 
of the language. 

The Scythians appear to have continued to occupy the regions 
north of the Euxine for some centuries after the time of Herodotus, 
but they gradually gave way before the advancing tide of the 
Sarmatian or Slavonian races from the east. Whether they were 
driven westward, or were gradually absorbed by the successive 
waves of nomad population that swept over their country, we have 
no means of determining ; but at a later period they disappear 
both from history and geography, and Pliny’s statement that in 
his time the (European) Scythians had become merged in the 
Sarmatians and Germans is probably well founded. (Scytharum 
nomen usquequaque transiit in Sarmatas atque Germanos, H.N. iv. 
12, § 81.) 

It is remarkable that the Alani, who were found in the fourth 
century after the Christian era in possession of the same tract, and 
whose manners, as described by Ammianus Marcellinus (xxxi. 2), 
present much resemblance to those of the Scythians of Herodotus, 
disappear in like manner from history, and their ethnical relations 
are almost equally uncertain. 
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NOTE I, p. 206. 

EXPEDITION OF DARIUS. 

Tills is tlie conclusion of Mr. Groto {Mid. of Greece, vol. iv. [i. 
354-360), as well as of Dr. Thirlwall {Hist, of Greece, c. xiv. pp. 
200-202), of Niebuhr {Vortrhge iiher alte Geschiclite, vol. i. ]ip. 18‘J- 
192), and, though in a modified form, of Ileeren also {Asiatic 
Nations, vol. ii. p. 255). M. Duneker also, in his recent uork 
{Gesch. des Allerthims, vol. ii. pp. 855-872), after subjecting tlie 
whole narrative to an elaborate di.scussion, rejects it as altogether 
unworthy of credit. Mr. Eawliuson has endeavoured, but, as it 
appears to me, with little success, to combat their arguments and 
diminish the iiuprobabilitio.s of tho case. See his note on the 
subject in his Herodotus, vol. iii. p. 115. 

In addition to the inherent difficulties of tho story, it may be re¬ 
marked that Ctesias, writing obviously from different mateiials, 
says simply that Darius marched for fifteen days into tho Scythian 
territory, and then retreated to the Danube, which ho reciossed, 
with the loss of a tenth part of his army (Ctesias, Persica, c. 17). 
Strabo’s account is that the Persian army never even reached the 
Dniester, but suffered heavy loss from want of water in the dc.sert 
between that river and the Danube, and that Darius, discovering 
his error, returned to the Danube (Strab. vii. 3, p. 305). This is 
treated by Niebuhr {Kleine Schriften, p. 372) as a mere suggestion, 
suited to the probabilities of the case; but on whatever authority 
it may rest, it at least shows that the narrative of Herodotus did 
not obtain credence in ancient times, any more than with modem 
critics. 

It would be a mere waste of time to discuss the various theories 
of modem writers, who have attempted to explain away the 
narrative of Ilerodotus, while admitting its untenable character as 
it stands. To all such attempts we may reply in tho words of 
Niebuhr; “As Herodotus tells us what is impos.sible, wo know 
nothing at all historically respecting the expedition.” 
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Section 1. —General Vieivs. 

§ 1. We have already briefly adverted to the extent and limits of 
the knowledge possessed by Herodotus of the continent of Asia. 
In general terms it may he said that the portion of that vast 
continent with which he was acquainted did not amount to one- 
third of the whole. But within these limits his information, 
though of course very imperfect, was more definite, and on the 
whole more accurate, than might have been expected. The 
reason is obvious enough. The fact is that his knowledge of 
Asia was almost entirely confined to the Persian Empire, 
which, as it then existed, comprised the whole of Western Asia 
(with the exception of the Arabian peninsula) from the Ery- 
thraan Sea to the Caucasus and the Caspian, and from the 
shores of the Mediterranean and the Euxine to the valley of 
the Indus. Within these limits he possessed definite, and as 
he himself considered, trustworthy, information, as to the pro¬ 
vinces into which this vast empire was divided, and the various 
tribes and populations by which they were inhabited. Beyond 
them he had nothing but the vaguest hearsay accounts. 

§ 2. Of the great peninsula of Arabia, w'hich remained always 
independent of the Persian monarchy, he knew only in a vague 
and general manner that it was of great extent, and stretched 
farther to the south than any other part of Asia. As it is clear 
that the Red Sea was habitually navigated in his time, by the 
Egyptians and Phoenicians, throughout its whole extent, he 
must have thus obtained a notion of the length of Arabia on 
that side; but he appears to have considered it as extending 
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much farther to the south, beyond the Straits of Bab-el- 
Mandeb; as he distinctly terms it the most southerly of all 
inhabited countries,* not excepting Ethiopia, which according 
to his idea trended away at once towards the west, from the 
point where it most nearly approached to the coast of Arabia. 
There can be little doubt that Herodotus applied the name of 
Arabia to the west coast of the Arabian Gulf or Bed Sea, as 
well as the east coast; and it may therefore be doubted which 
of these portions he regarded as extending farthest to the 
south. But we must not hastily assume that he was aware of 
the much greater extension of the African coast in that direc¬ 
tion. The spices of Arabia were already celebrated, and fabu¬ 
lous tales were current in the days of Herodotus concerning 
the difficulties encountered by the natives in gathering them.'* 
The trade in these articles was almost certainly at this period 
exclusively in the hands of the Phoenicians, who would readily 
circulate such stories with a view to enhance the price of their 
commodities. It is worthy of notice that among the spices of 
Arabia Herodotus enumerates not only frankincense and myrrh, 
which are really produced in that country, but cinnamon and 
cassia also, which are at the present day not found nearer than 
Ceylon and the coasts of Malabar; but according to the 
uniform testimony of ancient authors were the production of 
the north-eastern angle of Africa, opposite to Arabia, to which 
they in consequence gave the name of “ the Cinnamon region,” 
or “Eegio Cinnamomifera.”^ 

§ 3. Herodotus repeatedly alludes to the Erythrsean Sea, as 
situated to the south of Asia and extending from the entrance of 
the Arabian Gulf (or what we now term the Bed Sea) as far as 


' Herodot. iii. 107. He is here dis¬ 
tinctly speaking of the whole inhabited 
world (t7)s oiKtv^ivris '); and places the 
Indians in the farthest east : the Ara¬ 
bians to the south u and the Ethiopians 
to the weet, or rather perhaps south¬ 
west; for this appears to be the sense 
in which he uses the phrase aironAivo- 
lifVTIs iit<Taid.$piris irapriKfi irphs SiIeoeto 


[ ^AtoE, c. lit. 

* Herodot. iii. 107-112. 

’ This district would be probably in¬ 
cluded by Herodotus in Arabia, accord¬ 
ing to h's acceptation of the term; hut 
■ at all events its productions would be 
imported through Arabia, and therefore 
natundly regarded by him as the growth 
of that country. 
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the mouth of the Indus. The continuity of the ocean around the 
southern shores of Asia he considered to be established by the 
voyage of Scylax of Caryanda, who, by order of Darius Hys- 
taspes, had descended the Indus to its mouth, and from thence 
sailed round to the head of the Arabian Gulf.^ But he appears 
to have possessed no detailed information concerning this 
voyage, to which he distinctly attributes the discovery of these 
parts of Asia. And it is a cnrious proof of the imperfect state 
of his knowledge, that he would seem to have been ignorant of 
the existence of the Persian Gulf, as a deep inlet running far 
inland on the east of Arabia, as the Arabian Gulf did on the 
west. No indication at least of this remarkable feature in the 
geography of Western Asia is to be found in any part of his 
work; and he speaks of the Euphrates and Tigris as fal lin g 
into the Ertjthrsean Sea, withont distinguishing the Persian 
Gulf from the open ocean. The name of Erythraean, or Ked, 
Sea, is applied by him to the whole of this sea from India to 
the Straits of Bab-el-Mandeb; the long, narrow gulf, to which 
the name of the Bed Sea is now exclusively appropriated, 
being uniformly termed by him the Arabian Gulf, and distinctly 
described as an inlet extending into the land of the Arabians 
from the Erythraean Sea.® He describes it as in length a 
voyage of forty days from the inmost recess (where Suez now 
stands) to the open sea, for a vessel using oars only ; while it 
was so narrow that it could be crossed in its widest part in half 
a day. This is an obvious exaggeration, and is only applicable 
to the narrow arm of the sea which runs up to Suez, but such 
a transference to the whole, of what is really true of a part only, 
is one of the commonest errors in all popular descriptions, 
whether geographical, or of other kinds. 

Unfortunately we have no clue to the actual distance, which 
Herodotus meant to designate by a day’s voyage of a rowing- 
vessel f the real length of the Eed Sea (from Suez to the 


‘ Herodot. iv. 41. ‘ ii. II. 

‘ The only other occasion on which 
ho makes use of the same phrase is in 


regard to the Caspian, which lie tells 
us was, in length, fifteen days’ voyage for 
a rowing-vessel, and eight days in its 
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island of Perim) is about 1400 English, or rather more than 
1200 geographical miles : if we suppose this divided into forty 
days’ voyages, it would give somewhat more than 30 geo¬ 
graphical miles per day, a distance not unlikely to be a fair 
average under the circumstances. It is evident from the 
manner in which Herodotus spealvs of it that the voyage to the 
entrance of the gulf, where it expands into the open sea, was 
one not unfrequently made in his time, and hence its dura¬ 
tion was probably well known. On another point also we find 
him possessed of correct information ; namely, the occurrence 
of regular tides in the Arabian Gulf; ’ a phenomenon wAich 
always attracted the attention of the Greeks, to whom it was 
unfamiliar, from their absence in the jMeditcrranean. It is 
clear therefore that he had obtained, probably from Egyptian 
informants, accurate general notions concerning the Eed Sea, 
but of the open ocean beyond, to which he applies the name 
of the Erythriean Sea, it is evident that he had nothing but 
the vaguest idea ; though ho was clearly aware of the existence 
of this great southern ocean, and tells us distinctly that it was 
continuous with the Atlantic Ocean beyond the Columns of 
Hercules, with which that familiar to the Greeks was also con¬ 
nected.® 

§ 4. Of the countries beyond the limits of the Persian Empire 
towards the north, the information possessed by the historian 
was likewise of a very imperfect character. The nature of 


"rratest breadth (i. 203). But his in- ' 
formation in this case was likely to be 
far more vague and inaccurate than in 
the CMse of the Red Sea, as the Caspian , 
was little likely to be navigated in his i 
day; and the p tssage therefore furnishes ! 
us with no trustwortliy base of com- ! 
parison. The Caspian is in fact not less . 
than TiiO miles in length, and 430 in its j 
greaterjt breadth : but Herodotus had ! 
doubtless no idea of its real dimensions, i 

^ Hirodot. ii. 11. 

® T7;p p.iv 'yap "EXAtjpcs vavriWovrai , 
TTocrap, Kal t] 6a\a(r(Ta^ tj \ 

*AT\at/Tls KaXcopeV??, Ka\ ^ 'JLpvdpTj fiia | 


Tiry_;^cb'€t €oi'<ra. I. 102. 

It is remarkable that this is the only 
passage in Herodotus where the name 
of the Atlantic for tlie western s^a is 
found ; but it is clear, from the inci¬ 
dental way in which it is here intro¬ 
duced, that it was one well known in 
his day. On the other hand, we may 
notice the want of any distinctive name 
by which to designate the Mediter¬ 
ranean : “ the sea which was navigated 
by the Greeks.” Tlie same want will 
be found in tlie geographers of a much 
later period. 
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those Yast countries that are commonly comprehended under 
the popnlar appellation of Tartary—their physical peculiarities, 
and the nomad habits and shifting character of the popula¬ 
tion, resulting from those peculiarities, have in all ages ren¬ 
dered them difiScnlt of access to strangers, and have thrown a 
haze of uncertainty around their geography that has not been 
cleared up until qnite recently. It was not indeed till the 
pnblication of Humboldt’s great work on Central Asia that the 
physical geography of those regions can be considered as 
having been established on a satisfactory basis. We cannot 
therefore wonder to find that in the time of Herodotns great 
misconceptions existed with regard to it. In one respect 
indeed (as we have already seen) he was in advance of all 
succeeding geographers for a period of some centuries—that 
he knew the Caspian Sea to be a distinct basin of water, 
having no connection with any other sea, but surrounded on all 
sides by nomad nations, with whose names and relative posi¬ 
tions he was, in a general way, acquainted. He had also a 
correct general idea of the Caucasus, which in his day formed 
the northern boundary of the Persian Empire,® and which he 
correctly describes as the greatest and most lofty of all moun¬ 
tain ranges of which he had any knowledge,* and he notices 
the fact of its containing a population consisting of many 
different tribes and races of men. He justly contrasts the 
mountainous character of the region west of the Caspian with 
the boundless plains that formed its eastern shores. But with 
ihe real geography of the vast tracts to the east of that sea he 
was almost wholly unacquainted; the very imperfect informa¬ 
tion that he had obtained concerning them having led him 
into errors of the grossest kind. 

§ 5. It is evident indeed that he had heard vaguely of the 
existence of a great river in that part of Asia, which formed 
the northern limit of the Persian Empire, beyond which dwelt 


* Herodot. iii- 97- ovpfwy Kal ‘frK'fiBei fx€yi(rTov kcl) fi(yd6€lt 

‘ i. 203. 6 KavKCUTOS 7rapoT€»*'€», iuy vi^tjAdtotov. 
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a nomad people called the Massagetae, whom Cyrus had in 
vain endeavoured to reduce to subjection, and who had con¬ 
tinued ever after to defy the arms of the Great King. This 
river was called, either by his Greek informants or by the 
Persians themselves, the Araxes. Herodotus, who had already 
heard of a river of that name which rose in the mountains of 
the Matieni, on the borders of Armenia, and flowed into the 
Caspian Sea, seems (not unnaturally) to have confounded the 
two and thus involved himself in inextricable confusion. 

Thus he describes the Araxes, which was crossed by Cyrus 
in his war against the Massagetm, as a river, little, if at all, 
inferior to the Danube in magnitude, and containing numerous 
islands, some of them as large as Lesbos. It flowed through 
the broad plains, which extended to an unlimited distance on 
the east of the Caspian Sea.^ All these particulars would suit 
tolerably well (allowing for some exaggeration) with the 
laxartes,® which was in all probability the stream really meant 
by the persons from whom Herodotus derived his information. 
But the historian confused them with what he had heard of the 
true Araxes, which he correctly describes as rising in the 
country of the Matieni, and flowing into the Caspian Sea.* 
This stream moreover really flowed from west to east, and he 
was thus led to regard the eastern Araxes also as following the 
same direction, and as flowing from the Caspian Sea instead of 


= Htrodot. i. 202, 201. 

^ The reasons for preferring the 
laxartes to tile Osus, which is the more 1 
important stream of the two, and is on ■ 
this hypotliesis unnoticed by Herodotus, \ 
are, besides some resembluioe in the ' 
names, tliat the former river undoubt¬ 
edly became the frontier of the Peisian 
Empire, to which Sogdiana was subject, ; 
as eaily as the reign of Darius ; and in . 
the time of Alexander there still existed 1 
a town culled (jyropolis, near the left \ 
bunk of tUe laxartcs, which, according | 
to tradition, h.ad been founded by Cyrus , 
himself. The Jla^sagetse reappear in '■ 
the account of Alexander’s expedition, i 
during his wars in Sogdiana (Arrian, ■ 


Anab. iv. 16,17), and were apparently 
at that time still independent; but their 
exact geographical position is not clearly 
indicati d 

■* i. 202. It is evidently the same 
confusion that led him to the strange 
statement that the Araxes had not 
less than forty mouths, one of which 
afforded a clear ciiannel (5ia KaBapou) 
into the Caspian, while all the others 
ended in marshes and swamps. The 
first evidently refers to the true Araxes: 
the other supposed mouths must have 
had reference to the marshy tracts at 
the mouths of the Oxus and laxartes, 
in which those rivers might well be 
supposed to lose themselves. 
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towards it.® Hence we find him in another passage describing 
the Araxes as flowing “ towards the rising sun,” and forming 
together with the Caspian Sea, the northern limit of Asia.® 

§ 6. The Massagetm were apparently the only people whom 
Herodotus knew even by name as dwelling in this part of Asia ; 
he tells us that they were situated opjposite to the Issedones,^ 
whom, as we have already seen,® he placed in Europe, appa¬ 
rently to the south-east of the Ural mountains. Some accounts, 
he adds, represented them as a Scythian tribe, and he himself 
says that their manners and dress were similar to those of the 
Scythians. This was indee'1 probably the case with almost 
all the nomad races that have at successive periods occupied 
the vast steppes in this part of Asia ; and this similarity of 
habits renders it almost impossible to judge of the true ethnical 
relations of any of these tribes mentioned by ancient writers. 
Herodotus himself appears to have regarded the Massagetae as 
a distinct people from the Scythians, whom, according to the 
tradition which he adopts as the most plausible, they had them¬ 
selves driven out of this part of Asia.® But, as if on purpose 


‘ It is hardly necessary to remark 
that the laxartes does not in fact flow 
into the Caspian Sea at all, but into the 
Sea of Aral. But as the existence 
of this last iidand sea was unknown to 
all ancient geographers before the time 
of Ptolemy, and even after the Oxns 
and laxartes were well known as sep.i- 
rate streams, bnth were regarded as 
falling into the Caspian—it is hardly 
worth while to notice this additional 
source of coufusion. 

® iv. 40. 

’ rrepTjv tov *Apa|€w Trorapou, ttm'toy 

5e ’IcrtTTjSdvwv aySpuy, i. 201. The exact 
sense of this last expression is not easy 
to determine : but he probably means 
that they were to the south of them, 
facing them on the north. It is in this 
sense that he employs the word avrlov 
in the passage already examined, where 
he compares the Nile and the Danube. 

’ See Chapter VI. p. 199. 

® Herodot. iv. 11. The ethnical re¬ 
lations of the Massagetse are as uncer- | 


I tain as those of most of the other 
nomad nations of Asia and Northern 
Europe. Dr. Donaldson considers them 
to be a Gothic race, arguing that the 
termination of the name is identical 
with that of the Getm; and the same 
, view is taken by Mr Eawlinson, who 
even attempts to explain Massagetse as 
, " the greater Goths,” in contradis¬ 
tinction to the Thyssagetse, or “ les.ser 
I Goths” {Herodotun, note to iv. 22). 
But all such conclu.-ions from mere 
names are worth very little. Niebuhr, 
on the other hand, Heeren (Asiatic 
I Natio^, vol. ii. p. 279), and Schafarik 
(Slavische Alterthiimer, vol. i. p. 279), 

, concur in regarding them as a Mon¬ 
golian race. Humboldt was of opinion 
; that they belonged to the Indo-Euro- 
I pea,n family, without attempting to 
assign them to any particular branch 
I of it. In the absence of all trace of 
their language the point must always 
remain uncertain. 
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to increase the confusion, he adds that the Scythians were 
driven across the Araxes, and thereupon occupied the land of 
the Cimmerians. Here it has been supposed that the river 
meant by the Araxes was the Volga,* which would indeed render 
the geography in this particular case (comparatively) intel¬ 
ligible. But the fact really seems to be that the ideas of Hero¬ 
dotus—and doubtless of his informants too—ujion the whole 
subject were so utterly vague, that it is impossiole to extract 
anything with clearness out of the confusion. It must be 
remembered,—as some excuse for our historian -or rather as 
showing how extremely uncertain were the ideas of his country¬ 
men on these geographical questions, that when the army of 
Alexander found itself actually on the banks of the laxartes, 
it was generally believed that that river was the same with 
the Tanais.^ 

The most remarkable circumstance mentioned by Hero¬ 
dotus concerning the Massagette undoubtedly is the great 
abundance of gold which they possessed, and with which they 
lavishly ornamented both themselves and the trappings of 
their horses.^ Copper was also found in their country in great 
quantities, and was used for their arms and armour, while iron 
was unknown, as well as silver. They are described as ex- 


‘ It is probable, as has been repeat¬ 
edly suggested, that the uanie Aras or 
Bas, out of whicli the Greeks made 
Araxes, was in fact applied to all the 
great streams of this part of Asia ; it 
is probably the same root as we find in 
Eha, the name applied by Ptolemy to 
the Volga. According to Sir H. Raw- 
linson, in “ primitive Scythian,” Aras 
signifies “ great.” 

- Arrian, AnahasU, iii. 30. § 7. 
Arrian himself seems disposed to accept 
as a tact that the Tanais was the name 
of the river, but adds that it must be a 
different Tanais from the one that flows 
into the Pulus Mmotis. But there can 
be no doubt that the Macedonians in 
the fiist instance took it for the Tanais, 
and writers of the succeeding period, as 
Strabo has justly pointed out (xi. 
p. .509), intentionally confirmed the 


1 error. Aristotle also confused the 
' Araxes with the laxartes, and regarded 
the Tanais as a branch of it (Meteoro- 
logica, i. 13, § 16). 

It may be added that the views of 
Herodotus concerning the course of the 
Araxes are not more widely erroneous 
than tho.se entertained in the last cen¬ 
tury with regard to the great rivers of 
Central Africa, and the supposed rela- 
: tions of the Niger with the Nile. 

^ i. 215. Both gold and copper are 
found in large quantities in the Ural 
Mountains, but it is difficult to suppose 
the Massagetas of Herodotus to have 
I extended so far to the west. It is pro¬ 
bable, however, that some of the ranges 
of the Altai (still little known) may 
also contain these metals in equal 
abundance. 
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tending far to the east; but of their limits in this direction 
Herodotus had doubtless no knowledge; he seems however to 
have regarded the extreme east of Asia, beyond the Massagetae, 
as well as beyond the Indians, as a vast tract of uninhabited 
deserts. 

§ 7. The account given of India and its inhabitants by the 
historian is in many respects interesting and instructive. He 
appears to have heard vague reports of its great extent and 
population, as well as of the vast wealth of its inhabitants : he 
tells us indeed that the Indians were by far the most numerous 
people with which he was acquainted ;* and that the tribute 
wiiich they paid to Darius much exceeded in amount that of 
anv other province of his vast empire.® But it appears certiiin 
that the Persian kings never extended their dominion beyond 
the Punjaub and the valley of the Indus, nor is it likely that 
thev possessed even the lower part of that river, though its 
course had been fully explored by order of Darius. It may 
indeed be questioned whether they ever possessed any real 
sovereignty to the east of the Indus, which certainly formed 
the limit of the Persian dominions in this direction in the time 
of Alexander. But it is not improbable that Darius may for 
a time have levied tribute from the neighbouring princes 
beyond this limit; the amount of the tribute derived from 
India being greater than can well be supposed to have been 
drawn from the provinces west of the Indus only : and this is 
a point upon which Herodotus was more likely to have obtained 
correct information, than as to geographical details. Of the 
extensive and fertile regions of Hindostan proper he had un¬ 
questionably no knowletlge: to him, as to all his Greek con¬ 
temporaries, India was the land of the Indus, which he regarded 
as flowing “ towards the east and the rising sun.”® The 
Indians themselves dwelt the farthest towards the east of any 


Mii. 94. •€ T€ TToAAy sp( aks of the Thracians as the greatest 

TtKt7(rr6v iart irdurcc;' rdy tj^us JfS/xey anti most numerous people next to the 
dydpunruy, Kai (p6pov d-rrayipfoy irphs irdy- . Indians. 

ray robs dWovs. Again, in v. 3, he » Note A, p. 25o. * iv. 40. 
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people with which lie was acquainted : beyond them in this 
direction there was nothing but sandy deserts, uninhabited and 
unknown.’ What lay beyond these deserts no one (he tells us) 
was able to say: the extreme east of Asia, like the north and 
north-west of Europe, was wholly unknown, and there w'as no 
certainty whether it was bounded by the sea or not.® 

§ 8. From the mouth of the Indus to the Arabian Gulf the 
voyage of Scylax of Caryanda (which has been already referred 
to) was regarded by Herodotus as establishing beyond a doubt 
that there was continuous sea. Unfortunately the historian 
has given us no particulars concerning this interesting voyage, 
and he seems to have possessed no detailed information with 
regard to it, notwithstanding the fact of its being commanded 
by a countryman of his o«n.® All that he tells us is, that 
Darius, wishing to know where the Indus had its outlet into 
the sea, sent out some ships, on board of which were Scylax of 
Caryanda, and other persons in whom the king had the 
greatest confidence. These set out from the city of Caspatyrus 
in the Pactyan land, and sailed “ down the river towards the 
east and the rising sun ” till they came to the sea; then turning 
to the west they sailed along by sea till they ultimately arrived, 
in the thirtieth month of their voyage, at the head of the 
Arabian Gulf, from whence the Egyptian king Necho had sent 
out his exploring expedition.* Herodotus, moreover, adds 
that, after this, Darius, having reduced the Indians to subjec¬ 
tion, “ made use of this sea.” It would therefore appear that 
in this instance at least the voyage of discovery did not 
remain a wholly isolated occurrence. Yet we have seen how 
very imperfect was our author’s knowledge of the Erythraean 
8ea; and we shall hereafter see that when Alexander sent out 
the expedition of Nearchus to explore the course of the Indus, 
all memory of this voyage of Scylax would seem to have dis¬ 
appeared. 

Herodotus had heard of the existence of crocodiles in the 


' iii 9K, iv. 40. 


• iv. 44. 


Note B, p. 250. 


■ iv. 44 
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Indus, which was, in his opinion, the only riY'er, except the 
Nile, in which they were found.^ He had also heard that the 
Indians were clothed in cotton, which he describes as a kind of 
wool, the spontaneous produce of certain trees, but of a finer 
and better quality than that of sheep.® They had also a large 
kind of reeds (doubtless meaning bamboos), of which they 
made their bows. But these are the only natural productions 
of the country (except gobl) to which he alludes. His account 
of the manners and customs of the inhabitants contains some 
particulars that were probably never correct, certainly not as 
applied to the Indians jjroperly so-called; while he notices 
few, if any, of those peculiarities, which have distitiguished the 
true Hindoo races in all ages, aud which attracted the atten¬ 
tion of the Greeks as soon as they came in contact with them. 
But the Indian tribes which Herodotus directly describes, and 
whom he represents as living in a state of revolting barbarism,* 
appear to have been situated on the borders, rather than within 
the bounds, of India proper, and may probably have been some 
remnants of the earlier races, who gradually disappeared before 
the adY-ancing civilization of the Hindoos.^ 

§ 9. The only city Yvhieh he mentions by name within the con¬ 
fines of India, according to his acceptation of the term, is Cas- 
patyrus, placed by him in the Bactyan laud, from whence, as 
Yve have seen, Scylax and his companions set out on their 
exploring voyage, but there are no means of identifying either 
the city or the district Yvith any certainty.® All that we 
know is that the Pactyans were situated to the north of the 
other Indians, apparently bordering on the Bactrians, whom 
they resembled in their habits of life, and in their warlike 
disposition. It is in connection with this tribe of Indians 


^ iv. 44. ® iii. 106. , 

* iii. liS-lOl. ; 

= One of the most revolting of these 
customs—that of killing anil eatingthe 
aged and fei hie memhers of their , 
families—ascribed by Herodotus to a ' 
tribe whom he names Padmans (iii. 99), i 


is still said to prevail among the abo¬ 
riginal races who inhabit the upper 
valley of the Nerlanlda, among the 
recesses of the Y’mdhya mountains. 
(Duncker, Gesek. dee AUerIhume, vol. ii. 
p. 268.) 

' Note C, p. 256. 
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that Herodotus tells us the strange story (copied hy many 
succeeding writers) of the manner in which they procured the 
gold, with which they paid the Persian tribute. Gold indeed, 
he says, was produced in vast abundance in India, some of it 
washed down by the streams, and some dug out of the earth, 
but the greater part of it was procured in the following 
manner.’ 

Beyond the confines of the Pactyan laud lay an extensive 
sandy desert in which there dwelt a kind of ants, not so large 
as dogs, but larger than foxes, which burrowed in the sandy 
soil, and threw up large heaps, like ordinary ant-hills, at the 
mouth of their burrows. This sand abounded in gold; and 
the Indians, traversing the desert upon very fleet camels, 
filled their sacks with sand from these heaps, and then retreated 
in all haste, pursued by the ants with such speed that, if thev 
did not succeed in obtaining a considerable start, they had no 
hope of escaping from them. 

§ 10. The locality from whence this gold was derived, is very 
obscurely indicated, though Herodotus appears to have con¬ 
ceived it as situated to the north or north-east of the Indian 
tribes to which he refers." Heeren identifies it without hesita¬ 
tion with the desert of Gobi, on the north side of the moun¬ 
tains of Little Thibet, but there is really no foundation for 
this assumption. Herodotus never mentions the existence of 
any mountains in this part of Asia at all,^ and hence it is 
evident that he had 110 real notion of its physical geography. 
The vague idea, that all to the east of the Indians was a sandy 
desert, probably arose in the first instance from the real fact of 

■ Herodot. iii. 105 , 106. : trionalhim Indomm” {H. X. xi. 30, 

* Megaothenps (ap. Strab xv. p. 706), § III). They are in all probability the 

in repeating the s.tme story, places the same people who are still known as 
scene of it among the Uerdae, “ a people Durds or Cards, and inhabit the lofty 
among the mountains towards the east mountain tracts on the borders of Ka- 
of India,’' and destribes the locality as firistm and Thibet, 
a high table-land (opoire'Sioc) of about ' In this respect, as we shall see, 
3000 stadia in circumference. Pliny, Ctesias was far in France of him, as 
who probably derived the story from he was aware that many of the tribes 
Megasthenes, writes the name Dard®, in this part of India inhabited rugged, 
and places them “ in regione septem- mouutuiaous districts. 
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the occurrence of a broad desert tract to the east of the fertile 
lands of the Indus, and would be confirmed by vague reports 
that similar deserts were found also to the east of Bactria and 
the adjoining countries. Almost all the mountain chains in 
this part of Asia appear to be highly auriferous, and there is 
no reason to doubt that very large quantities of gold may have 
been derived by the Indian tribes from the plains at their foot, 
where it would naturally be found in the shape of gold-dust, or 
gold-sand. That the Indian tribute was actually paid in this 
form into the treasury of the Persian king was a fact concerning 
which Herodotus would have been likely to have obtained 
correct information. 

The story of the ants on the other hand is one of which it is 
very difficult to divine the origin ; and of the various explana¬ 
tions that have been proposed, none can be said to be altogether 
satisfactory.^ It appears certain however tliat the fable is a 
genuine Indian tradition,® though embellished by the infor¬ 
mants of the historian; it is not only repeated by later Greek 
writers on India, such as Megasthenes and Nearchus, but re¬ 
appears in the middle ages, and is found in the Arabian 
geographers.® One of the most curious points in the matter is 
that the animal, whatever it was, to which this strange misnomer 
was applied, was certainly a real creature, as not only does 
Herodotus tell us that specimens of them were preserved in the 
menageries of the Persian king,^ but Nearchus—one of the 
most careful and accurate writers of his time—asserts that he 
had himself seen their skins.® And so persistent are such 
fables, when once propagated, that even in the sixteenth cen¬ 
tury one of these “ Indian ants ” was said to have been sent as 
a present by the Shah of Persia to Sultan Soliman ® at Con¬ 
stantinople. 


’ Note D, p. 257. _ ^ \ 

^ See a passage from tlie Maliablia- 
rata, cited by Professor AVilson (Ariana 
p. 135), where mention is found of “that 
gold which is dug up by Pippililcas 
(ants), and is therefore called Pippilika i 


(ant-gold).” 

’ See the passages collected by 
Larcher and Balir iii their notes upon 
Herodotus. * iii. 102. 

* Nearchus ap. Arrian. Indica, c. 15. 

' It IS described by Busbequius 
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§ 11. With this exception it is remarkable that Herodotus 
tells us none of the fables which were current in later times about 
India, and which are found in such abundance in Ctesias and 
other subsequent writers. It is however not improbable that 
this was due rather to the scantiness of his information than to 
its authenticity. It is curious that he never even mentions 
the elephants of India, which naturally figure in so prominent 
a manner in the writings of all subsequent authors; nor does 
he notice its ivory or precious stones; even where he cites 
India in confirmation of his view that the extreme regions of 
the earth possessed the most valuable productions, he dwells 
only upon its abundance of gold and cotton ; adding however, 
in a general way, that all the animals there,—both quadrupeds 
and birds—grew to a larger size than elsewhere.' 


Section 2. —Persian Empire: Satrapies. 

§ 1. Of the countries that formed part of tlie Persian Empire 
in his time, Herodotus had undoubtedly a general knowledge. 
He knew not only the provinces into which that empire was 
divided, but was acquainted at least with the names of the 
principal tribes and nations by which they were inhabited; 
and has preserved to us a catalogue of them, which is a docu¬ 
ment of the highest interest. Unfortunately he has not told 
us from what source he derived the account of the satrapies 
which he has inserted in his third book; but there can be no 
doubt that it was based upon authentic information, and was in 
all probability derived originally from some official record.® 
But we must not hastily conclude that he possessed anything 


{Epiat. iv. p. 343 ed. Elzevir), hut mly 
from hearsay, aa “formica liidica, me- 
diocris canis maguitudiiic, mordax ad- 
modum et bseva.” Wliat the animal 
may really have been it is impossible 
to conjecture. 

’ iii. 106. 


* The discovery and interpretation 
ill modern days of the lists ot subject 
tribes and races that are found on the 
i'ersian monument.^, have supplied us 
with materials of tlie greatest lalue for 
comparison with those furnished bv 
Herodotus. 
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like a complete geographical knowledge of the countries in 
question. AVe have already seen how extremely vague were 
his ideas concerning the Erythraean Sea and the lands that 
adjoined it. It must be remembered also that he regarded the 
Euxine as far exceeding in length its real dimensions,® and as 
he had an approximately correct idea of the true position of its 
western extremity (near Byzantium), he necessarily extended 
it at the other end a great deal too far to the east. One effect 
of this error was to bring it nearly to the same meridian with 
that of the Persian Gulf; and there can be little doubt that in 
the passage already cited, where he describes four nations—the 
Persians, Medes, Saspirians and Colchians, as filling up the 
whole breadth of Asia from the Erythraean Sea to the Euxine, 
he considered them as lying nearly on the same line from north 
to south, so that the Colchians on the northern sea, would he 
(to use the phrase which he himself elsewhere employs) oppo¬ 
site to the Persians on the south; or as we should say, on the 
same meridian with them.' The Caspian Sea would be in 
consequence placed several degrees too far to the eastward, and 
the whole of the adjoining regions thrown into confusion, but 
as we have no details concerning these countries—Herodotus 
himself having evidently no clear idea of their position^we 
cannot trace any farther the results of this error. 

§ 2. Even in regard to the great peninsula of Anatolia or Asia 
Minor—as it was called by later geographers®—with which 
Herodotus was comparatively familiar, as its coasts were sur¬ 
rounded by a girdle of Greek colonies, many of which the 
historian had himself visited,—his geographical knowledge, 
in the strict sense of the term, was very inaccurate. AA^hile 


® See preceding Chapter. 

* It is in this sense (as we have seen) 
that he himself speaks of the mouths 
of the Nile as lying opposite to those of 
the Danube. 

’ It may be as well to mention here 
(once for all) that the name of Asia 
Minor, so familiar to the student of 


ancient geography, was not in use 
either among Greek or Roman writers 
until a very late period. Orosius, who 
wrote in the fifth century after the 
Christian era, is the first extant writer 
who employs the term in its modem 
sense. 
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the excessive length assigned by him to the Euxine necessarily 
led him to prolong the northern shores of the peninsula to 
nearly the same extent, he considered its breadth to he much 
less than it really is. For he tells ns that from the moun¬ 
tainous district of Cilicia, the direct route across to Sinope on 
the Euxine, was not more than five days’ journey “ for an 
active man.”^ But the real breadth of the peninsula is in this 
part more than five degrees of latitude, thus giving about 
60 G. miles in a direct line for each day’s journey—a distance 
far exceeding what can be supposed to be intended by that 
expression ; ^ and even the narrowest neck or isthmus (between 
the gulf of Scanderoon and Samsnn, the ancient Amisus) is 
very nearly four degrees and a half. 

§ 3. Farther to the east again he was not only familiar with 
the two great streams of the Euphrates and the Tigris, and 
knew that they both flowed from the mountains of Armenia: 
but he correctly describes several of the principal affluents of 
the latter stream ; as well as the Choaspes, on which the Persian 
capital of Susa was situated. He bad indeed special means of 
information in regard to this part of Asia, for there can be no 
doubt that Herodotus had himself visited Babylon, and per¬ 
haps even Susa itself.^ It is at least highly probable that his 


’ i. 72 , ii. 34. 

* Scylax (about a century later) pives 
the same estimate of five days’journey 
(FeripIuSj § 102), -Ritliout addins: the 
important qualification of Herodotus 
for an active man ” aySyt). It 

has been sugiiested that this expression 
points to the case of a courier ; an^l that 
these may have accomplished in ancient 
times as long journeys as the Persian 
couriers at the present day, who not 
unfrequently travel on foot at the rate 
of 50 miles a day. But there is nothing 
to indicate that Herodotus referred to 
any such exceptional rate of travelling; i 
and the mountainous character of the I 
country to be traversed is such as to | 
add greatly to the difficulty of the | 
journey. (See Rennell's Geography of 
Herodotus, p. 190, 4to edit, and Raw- 


I linson’s note on the passage in his He- 
■ rodvius, voh i. p. 210.) It seems more 
probable that Herodotus relied upon 
erroneous information. Eratosthenes, 
at a later periofi, ai^signed 3000 stadia 
as the breadth of the isthmus, which 
(at 600 stadia to the degree) would he 
pretty nearly correct (ap. Strab. ii. 1, 
p. 68). Yet Pliny gives it as only 200 
Roman miles; reducing it again oven 
below the estimate of Herodotus; while 
Ptolemy on the otiier hanil extends it 
to 6| degrees of latitude, considerably 
beyond the real breadtli. 

I cannot at all concur with Mr. 
Rawlinson and Colonel Mure in re¬ 
garding the passage in vi. 119 concem- 
ingthe Eretrians who were established 
at Ardericca as conclusive with regard 
to Herodotus having \ isited Susa, The 
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detailed account of the royal road from Sardis to Susa was 
derived in great part from personal observation. But of 
Upper Asia, as it was commonly called by later Greek 
writers®—the great table-land of Iran, which occupies the 
whole extent from the mountains that bound the valley of the 
Tigris to those on the west of the Indus, Herodotus cannot be 
said to have had any correct geographical knowledge what¬ 
ever, though he knew the names and some other particulars 
concerning the nations which occupied it. The great moun¬ 
tain chains, which in fact determine the physical geography 
of all this part of Asia, naturally occupy a prominent part in 
the description of later geographers, and—though their real 
direction and relations were very imperfectly understood, yet 
we at least find that Eratosthenes and Strabo were fully alive 
to their importance. But no trace of such an idea is found in 
Herodotus. With the exception of the chain of Mount Cau¬ 
casus, which (as we have seen) had at an early period attracted 
the attention of the Greek voyagers to the Euxiue, and which 
is described by the historian as the loftiest of all mountains 
with which he was acquainted ^—he does not notice any of the 
mountain ranges of Asia. Even in the description of the 
route from Sardis to Susa—already adverted to—he briefly 
notices the existence of a narrow pass or gate (Pylae) at a 


statement tliat they continued there 
down to liis own time (ot koX f^^xpi 
fJxou T7?v ravTTjv, tpv\a<TfToVTfs 

TTjr dpxotVP yXuo'cray) is surely one 
that he might easily learn at secoml- 
hanil: and the very same phrase is 
used by him in speaking of the Har- 
cseans, who were transferred to a village 
frt Bactria (^irep eri Kol otKev- 

fLtvri ly TTj yfi rfi Ba/crpip, iv. 204), where 
we certainly cannot suppose Herodotus 
to have visited them m person. 

At the same time if it be admitted 
that he actually went to Babylon—and 
this is agreed on all hands—there is 
certainly no improbability in his having 
continued his journey to the court of 
the Great King. But the absence of 
any description or detailed notice of 


Su-a itself appears to mo conclusive 
, against the idea of his having been 
there. Few subjects could be more in- 
; teresting: to the Greeks than the court 
: and capital of the Persian king, and 
Herodotus would have had abundant 
opportunities ot introilueinga description 
ot them into his history, had he Ixeu 
' able todoso from personal observation. 

® The expression y deca ’Aititi is usi‘d 
^ by Herodotus himself in one pa&s.ige 
(l. 95, Atxffvpiajy apx6yTaiy Tys &y(y 
I ’Acriys), but apparently in a widersen.se 
than that in which it was emploved 
by later geographers. The Assyrian 
Empire extended to the Halys, and 
probably this was the limit which the 
^ historian had in his miml. 

' i. 203. 
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particular point of the Cilician mountains,® as one of the diffi¬ 
culties which an army would have to encounter, but there is 
no other allusion to the great chain of Mount Taurus as one of 
the leading features of this part of Asia. While the systematic 
geographers of later times attached even an exaggerated im¬ 
portance to this mountain range, the very name of the Taurus 
is not found in Herodotus, though we can hardly doubt that 
he was familiar with it in its original and proper signification 
as applied to the mountains of Lycia and Cilicia. As a 
general rule it may be observed that there are few subjects 
upon which the ideas of an unscientific observer are apt to 
be so vague and uncertain as that of the conformation and 
character of mountain chains. Isolated peaks, like iEtna or 
Ararat, attract at once his attention and wonder: but it is 
only the scientific traveller or geographer who will group 
into their natural order and connection the more complicated 
ramifications of extensive mountain ranges. At the same time 
it is but fair to Herodotus to observe that he has nowhere 
professed to give us any regular geographical sketch of Asia, 
with the exception of the brief outline already discussed, and 
he may not unreasonably have regarded the ethnogra;phy of 
the Persian Empire (to use the modem phrase) as having a 
more immediate bearing upon his historical subject than its 
physical geography. 

§ 4. The most important passage in Herodotus for the geo¬ 
graphy of the Persian Empire—that in which he describes its 
division into satrapies by Darius —is indeed primarily of an 
ethnographical character, though combined with information of 
a purely statistical nature, which has every appearance of being 
derived—^though perhaps not directly—from an official record. 
But interesting as this enumeration of the provinces and 
nations subject to the Great King is in itself, it derives great 


• This, as we shall see, was not the ; ander, but one farther east, on the frou- 
celebrated pass commonly known as ; tiers of Cappadocia and Melitene. 
the Cilician Gates, which was traversed | • iii. 89-97. 

by the younger Cyrus and by Alex- ' 
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additional value from a comparison with the catalogue of the 
different tribes that sent their contingents to the vast army of 
Xerxes:' a statement evidently proceeding from a different 
and independent source, and remarkable at once for its general 
agreement, and for its occasional discrepancies with the list of 
the satrapies. We have now also the opportunity of comparing 
the two with the less copious and detailed—but undoubtedly 
authentic—lists of the different nations subject to the Persian 
king, found in the inscriptions of Darius himself at Behistun 
and Persepolis.* In the following brief review of the nations 
in question, the order adopted by Herodotus in the enumera¬ 
tion of the satrapies will be followed, as the most convenient 
for reference, notwithstanding its occasional deviations from 
geographical sequence. 

§ 5. Beginning with Asia Minor (as was natural for the 
historian to do), we find that great country divided into four 
satrapies or provinces. The first of these comprised the 
lonians, JEolians, Carians, Lycians, and Pamphylians: that is 
to say the inhabitants of the coast regions from the borders of 
the Troad to those of Cilicia (including all the Greek colonies 
with which the coasts were studded), together with the inland 
tribes of the Milyans, whom Herodotus regarded as a distinct 
people from the Lycians, and the Magnesians, whom he here 
separates from the other lonians, with whom they were usually 
associated.® 

The second satrapy contained the two well-known nations 


* vii. 61-88. 

’ These lists are given by Mr. Raw- 
linson in a note to his Herodotus (iii. 
94, note 6). Tlie original inscriptions 
will be found in Sir H. Kawlinaon s 
Memoir on Persian Cuneiform Inscrip¬ 
tions (published by the Royal Asiatic 
Society in 1846), at pp. xxvii. 280 and 
294. 

^ The omission of the Pisidians is re¬ 
markable, as they could hardly have 
been included among the Pamphylians. j 
Nor do they figure in the army of | 


Xerxes. Probably these wild moun¬ 
taineers were not reduced to any real 
subjection, but continued to eiijoy a 
state of virtual independence, as was 
the case with the Isaurians down to a 
much later period. In the time of the 
younger Cyrus the Pisidians ap|Ksr as 
a race of lawless freebooter,--, whom that 
prince proposed utterly to extirpate as 
the only means of effectually protecting 
the neighbouring n.itions against their 
incursions. (Xenoph. Anab. I. i. S 11, 
2 . § 1 .) 
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of the Mysians and Lydians, together with three obscure tribes 
—the Lasonians, Cabalians, and Hygennians. Of these the 
two former names appear again in the catalogue of the troops 
of Xerxes, where they are associated with the Milyans : and 
are apparently regarded by our author as the same people, 
originally of Mseonian race; the Hygennians are otherwise 
unknown. 

In the third satrapy were comprised the Hellespontians on 
the right bank of the Straits (including probably the whole 
district subsequently known as the Troad), the Phrygians, 
the Asiatic Thracians (that is, as he elsewhere explains,® the 
Bithynians), the Paphlagonians, the Mariandynians, and the 
Syrians, by w’hich term he here means the Cappadocians, who 
were generally known to the Greeks of his day by the name 
of Syrians or White Syrians.® This powerful people, whose 
native name of Cappadocians—under which they figure in the 
inscriptions of Darius—was well known to the historian, occu¬ 
pied in his time the whole of the interior of Asia Minor, from 
the river Halys on the west to the mountains of Armenia on 
the east, and from the Cilicians on the south to the shores of 
the Euxine. The Mariandynians (who here occur somewhat 
out of their place) though a comparatively insignificant tribe, 
were familiar to the Greeks from tlieir occupying the shores of 
the Pontus in the neighbourhood of the flourishing Greek 
colony of Heraclea. The Chalybes or Chalybians, whose 
name is here omitted, but who are mentioned among the 
nations subdued by Croesus,^ occupied a district on the shores 
of the Euxine east of the Halys, which must also have been 
included within the limits of the third satrapy. 

* vii. 77. The names here appear the name of one of the nations described 
under the slightly altered forms, Caba- has undoubtedly fallen out of our MSS. 
bans and Lysinians. The discrepanee The same conjecture was previously 
of our existing manuscripts in regard made by Wesseling (ad loc.), b>it all 
to such obscure names is not to be won- . such restitutions must be extrem< ly un- 
dered at. ' certain; and the very rude style of 

^ vii. 75. ' i. 72. equipment of the people in question 

^ i. 28. Mr. Rawlinson suggests the \ appears unsuitable to a race so cele- 
insertion of their name in tlie catalogue brated as the Chalybes for their skill 
of the army of Xerxes (vii. 76), where as workers in metal. 
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§ 6. The whole of the fourth province was occupied, accord¬ 
ing to Herodotus, by a single people—the Cilicians, to whom 
he assigns a far greater extent of territory than the later geo¬ 
graphers, comprising not only the maritime province subse¬ 
quently known by their name, but the whole chain of Mount 
Taurus, and the districts on each side of it, as far as the con¬ 
fines of Armenia and the Matienians. They were evidently a 
numerous and powerful people; and are distinguished as 
furnishing, in addition to an annual tribute of five hundred 
talents, three hundred and sixty white horses every year for 
the service of the Persian monarch. 

The fifth province consisted of Syria (in the modern accep¬ 
tation of the term) including Phoenicia and Palestine, with the 
island of Cyprus, and the sea-coast as far as the frontiers of 
Egypt, though the intervening strip of desert between these 
and the last outposts of Syria seems to have been always held 
by the Arabian tribes of the interior, who, though on friendly 
terms with the Persians, were never subject to the dominion of 
the Great King. 

The sixth district consisted of Egypt, togetlier with the 
Cyrenaica and the adjoining Libyan tribes. The Ethiopian 
tribes above Egypt, like the Arabians, were not subject to 
regular tribute, but presented an annual contribution in 
another form, consisting of gold-dust, ebony and ivory. 

§ 7. Thus far the satrapies are enumerated by Herodotus in 
their natural geographical sequence; but he now—for what 
reason we know not—departs suddenly from that order, and 
enumerates as the seventh district one of the remotest provinces 
of the empire towards the east. The four nations of which it 
was composed are indeed all imperfectly known to us: and 
their geographical position has been a subject of doubt. But 
the Gandarians at least may be placed with reasonable certainty 
on the frontiers of India, in the modern Afghanistan,® and the 


* We have seen that the Gandarians 
were already known, by name at least, 
to Hocutieus, who places the city of 


Caspapynis in their territory (Heoatteus, 
Fr. 178, 179). "I’here can be no doubt 
that they are the same people who 
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other three tribes probably occupied parts of the same moun¬ 
tain-tract intervening between Bactria, Aria, and India. The 
Gandarians and the Dadicae are again mentioned among the 
tribes that sent their contingents to the army of Xerxes ; they 
were armed and equipped in the same manner as the Bactrians, 
but had a separate commander of their own. The Sattagydians 
and Aparytae are not elsewhere mentioned, nor are the names 
found in any other ancient author: but the former have been 
identified with some plausibility with a people called in the 
Persian inscriptions Thatagush,—who there figure on the 
borders of Arachosia and.India. It is to be observed that 
the name of the Arachosians does not appear in Herodotus; 
though it is found in the inscriptions of Darius, as well as in 
all the later Greek geographers: it is therefore not impro¬ 
bable that the district subsequently known as Arachosia formed 
a part of his seventh province, for which there would thus be 
ample room between Aria, Drangiana, and the frontiers of 
India. 

§ 8. The eighth province consisted only of Susiana, or the 
land of the Cissians; corresponding nearly to the modern Khu- 
zistan. It naturally derived its chief importance from the 
circumstance of Susa itself having become from the time of 
Darius the capital of the Persian monarchy, and for the same 
reason the name of the Cissians, which is hardly found in later 
geographers,^ was familiar to the Greeks as early as the time 
of ^schylus.* 

fi^'iive as the Gandlinr.is in the legends tliat some f:ave the name of Gandaris to 
and traditions of the Hiiid'ios, and who the teiiitory beyond the Hydraotes, 
aptiear to liave been situated to tile wliieli was subjert to the second Porus 
soutli of the Paropamisiis or Hindoo j (Ib. p. SOU). Tin re can be little doubt 
Koosh (see Wilson’s Jn'aiia, pp. 125, i however that the Gandarians of Hero- 
131). The name is thou^dit by many j dotiis and Hecatteus were a people to 
to be preserved in the modern Kan- ’ the west of the Indus. 

(latiar. , ’ btrabo only mentions it in passing 

The name of tlie Gandarii is not , as a name by which the Susians were 
mentioned at the time of Alexander’s ! aim known (xv. p. 728). The modem 
expedition ; but that of Gandaritis is , name of Khuzistan is in some measure 
applied by Strabo to a district west of j intermediate between the two. 
the Indus in the valley of the Cabul j * rEschyl. Fersa-, v. 27. 
river (xv. p. 697); and he also tells us 
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The ninth satrapy comprised all Babylonia and the rest of 
Assijria —a phrase of which it is not very easy to define the 
meaning. Herodotus generally makes no distinction between 
the Assyrians and Babylonians, and in his first book distinctly 
describes Babylon as the capital of Assyria after the fall of 
Nineveh. But we not only know that the two monarchies 
were in reality quite distinct; but the names of Assyria and 
Babylonia were retained in later times as characterizing 
separate districts; the former appellation, as thus employed, 
being confined to the great province east of the Tigris, of which 
Nineveh was the capital. A'et Herodotus, as we shall presently 
see, in describing the royal road from Sardis to Susa, appears 
to assign the whole tract on the left bank of the Tigris either 
to Armenia or Matiene, thus leaving no room on that side for 
Assyria at all. On the other hand he never uses the term 
Mesopotamia, which indeed could obviously never have been 
an ethnic appellation, and was probably only a term invented, 
or adopted, at a later period by Greek geographers.^ It is 
therefore probable that the region which Herodotus meant 
to comprise in the ninth satrapy included all Mesopotamia 
as well as Babylonia, but did not extend to the east of the 
Tigris. 

§ 9. The tenth government contained the important and well- 
known province of Media, of which Ecbatana was the capital,^ 
together with two other tribes — the Paricanians and the Ortho- 
coryhantes—whose names are wholly unknown to us, though 
that of the Paricanians may perhaps be an altered form for 
Par®tsecanians or Parmtacenians, who are elsewhere mentioned 
by Herodotus as a Median tribe. 

The eleventh district comprised four nations or tribes—none 


“ The name of Mesopotamia probably 
came into use among the Greeks after 
the conquests of Alexander. It is in 
fact merely a translation of the name 
Aram-Naharaim, “Syria of the two 
rivers,” by which the district was known 
to the Jews, and doubtless to the other 


Semitic nations. Airian expressly 
tells us (.Inab. vii. 7, § 3, that it was a 
native appellation. Among extant 
Greek authors it is first found in Poly¬ 
bius (v. 14, 48). 

’ See Note E, p. 2.58. 
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of them apparently of much importance—the Caspians, the 
Pausicae, tlie Pantimathi, and the Daritae. The first of these 
was doubtless the same people that are found in the later 
geographers settled on the south-western shores of the sea to 
which they gave their name; they occupied the tract from 
the mouth of the river Cyrus or Kur to the S.W. angle of the 
Caspian Sea, known in modern times as Ghilan. The other 
three tribes, whose names are utterly unknown, may probably 
be placed on the southern shores of the same basin, in the 
modern province of Mazanderan, or the lofty mountains that 
bound it to the south. The greater part of this tract was 
included by later geographers in Hyrcania: but though the 
Hyrcanians figure in the array of the army of Xerxes, their 
name is not mentioned in the list of the satrapies. 

§ 10. The twelfth satrapy included the Bactrians, “ as far as 
the .lEgli ”—a tribe who have been supposed, but upon very 
slight grounds, to have been located upon the laxartes : this 
view, however, is diflScult to reconcile with the fact that the 
Sogdians, of whose locality there is no doubt, and who inter¬ 
vened between the Bactrians and the laxartes, belonged to a 
diflferent government. The twelfth satrapy was in fact pro¬ 
bably confined to the Bactrians proper, who were doubtless in 
the time of Herodotus still a powerful and flourishing people. 

The thirteenth province contained the Armenians, with the 
Pactyans, and other adjacent tribes extending to the shores 
of the Euxine. It must be observed that the Armenia of 
Herodotus was much less extensive than the country known 
by that name in later times, as he obviously assigned to the 
Saspeires or Saspirians, a considerable portion of the region 
known in later times as Eastern Armenia. The name of the 
Pactyans is not found elsewhere.* 


* It is hardly necessary to observe ! 
that they were certainly distinct from 
the Pactyans, who adjoined the Indus, 
and in whose territory the city of Cas- , 
patyrus was situated. (See aliove, p. ; 
227). But this case of the unquestion- • 
able occurrence of t\\o distinct tribes of 


the same name in distant provinces, 
may act as a warnm" against the too 
Imsty identitication of different tiibes, 
in other casCvS, merely on account of the 
similarity of name. 

The Pactyans who appear in the 
army of Xerxes (Herodot. vii. 67) >>ero 
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§ 11. The fourteenth satrapy was an extensive one, and com¬ 
prised some tribes known to be numerous and powerful, but 
whose limits are not easily defined. It included the Sagar- 
tians, Sarangeans, Thamanaeans, Utians, and Mycians: “ to¬ 
gether with the islands in the Erythraean Sea.” This last 
addition leads us to suppose that the southern limit of the 
province in question extended to the shores of the Indian 
Oceanand it is a plausible conjecture (though it must be 
admitted to be nothing more) that the Mycians occupied the 
district still called IVIekran, on the southern border of the great 
table-land of Persia.® The Sarangeans may be confidently iden¬ 
tified with the Zarangians or Drangians of later writers, who 
occupied the district now known as Seistan. On the other hand 
the Utians, —who appear in the army of Xerxes associated with 
the Mycians and Paricanians (evidently the people of that name 
assigned to the seventeenth satrapy), are otherwise unknown,’ 
and can only be conjecturally placed in the southern portion 
of the empire, where they probably adjoined the Mycians. The 
Sagartians,—who were clearly a nomad race, and appear in 
the army of Xerxes as furnishing 8000 horsemen armed only 
with lassoes ,—probably inhabited, or rather roamed over, the 
central districts adjoining the Great Desert of Iran. The 
Thamanaeans are wholly unknown: but as Herodotus elsewhere® 
associates them with the Sarangians, Parthians, Hyrcanians, 
and Chorasmians, they evidently inhabited some part of the 
same great plateau. 

§ 12. The fifteenth satrapy was composed of two nations only 


clearly the eastern people of the name, ' 
from the hortlers of India. ■ 

* The islands in question can hardly . 
be any otlier than those in the Persian 
Gulf, which (as already mentioned^ 
Herodotus does not distinguish from 
the Erythraean Sea or Indian Ocean. 

® The name of the Mycians is cited 
also from Hecatseus ^ap. Steph. Byz. s. 

V. Mu/fot,, and the few words in Mvkwv 
€ts "Apd^rjv Trorafxov may perhaps be re¬ 
garded as affording an additional argu¬ 
ment in favour of their being situatofl 


on the southern sea. 

^ Major Rennell identifies the Utians 
with the Uxians of later writers, w^ho 
inhabited the Bakhtiynri mountains, 
near Ispalian and between Susiana and 
PersejK)lis ; but this is a mere conjec¬ 
ture. The resemblance of name is by 
no means conclusive, and the mode in 
which they are associated with the 
Mycians, Paricanians, and Sarangeans 
w'ould certainly lead us to a different 
conclusion. 

« iii. 117. 
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—the Sacae and the Caspians. As the latter name has already 
occurred in the eleventh satrapy, and it is impossible to find 
a place for them here, in any connection with the Caspian 
Sea, it has been generally considered that the reading is 
corrupt, but none of the emendations proj)Osed can he regarded 
as satisfactory. On the other hand the name of the Sac;c con¬ 
veys little information, from the vague manner in which we 
know it to he employed. Herodotus himself tells us that 
the Persians gave the name of Sacaj or Sacans to all tlie 
Scythians; and this is confirmed by the evidence of the 
Persian inscriptions.® In the review of the army of Xerxes 
however we find the Saca? in question associated under one 
commander with the Pactrians, though their arms and ac¬ 
coutrements were different. Hence it is probable that they 
were in reality the tScythian tribes bordering on the Hactrians 
and iSogdians to the east, a part of whom had submitted to pay 
tribute to the Persian king, and send their contingent to his 
armies. Their relations with the more civilized nations to which 
they adjoined were doubtless very similar to those of the Turco¬ 
mans of the present day; nominally subject to the Persian 
Empire, when the government was strong, and lapsing into more 
complete independence whenever the pressure was removed. 

§ 13. The sixteenth satrapy presents no geograjihical diffi¬ 
culties ; all the four nations of which it was composed—the Par- 
thians, Chorasmians, tSogdians and Arians—being well known. 
The Parthians, afterwards so celebrated a name, wore at this 
time a comparatively unimportant people, inhabiting the slopes 
of the mountains on the north of the great plateau of Iran and 
the northern portion of the jrrovince now known as Khorasan. 
The Chorasmians, on the other side of the same mountain 


® Herodot. viii. 64. The \^or(l used at Xak&h-i-Kuatam one trilic of the 
throughout the Persian iuticriptioiia is ' Sac® i-^ distmiiuislied as ” Saka Ilunia- 
“8aka.” It is remarkahle that Heio- | varga.” <»bvioiK'sly the name which lle- 
(lotus says the Sacie in the army of ' rodotus h.ts converted into Amyrgians. 
Xerxes were in retility a Seytliiaii tribe (See llawlinson’o //cronor«.s vol. iv. 
nanie<l Ainyrgians ('Afivpyioi), and in p. 65, notcrf 5, C.) 
the inacriptioii on tiic tomb of Darius 
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range, occupied the broad level tract east of the Caspian, 
known even at the present day by the name of Kharesm. The 
kSogdians held the fertile district eastward of the Chorasniians 
and north of the Bactrians, which was known to subsequent 
geographers by the name of Sogdiana, and has retained the 
appellation of Soghd down to our own times. Its position is 
most clearly marked by that of its capital, Maracanda or 
Samareand. The Arians again occupied the tract on the 
southern slopes of the same chain of mountains, east of the 
Parthians, and within the limdts of the modern Afghanistan, 
where their name is still preserved in that of Herat. 

§ 14. The seventeenth satrapy consisted of two nations only; 
the Paricanians, whose name is otherwise unknown,' and the 
Ethiopians, whom Herodotus, for the sake of distinction, ex¬ 
pressly terms the Asiatic Ethiopians. There is no donbt that 
these last,—who wore associated in the army of Xerxes with 
the Indians,—were the inhabitants of the south coast of Beloo- 
chistan, extending along the Erythrsean Sea from the mouths 
of the Indus to the entrance of the Persian Gulf; where to 
this day a people is found that are almost black, and as 
backward in civilization as they could have been in the days 
of Herodotus.^ The Paricanians were probably the people of 
the interior of the same district, who may have been as superior 
to the inhabitants of the coast, as the Belooches are at the 
present time to the miserable race still found along the sea¬ 
board. The Ethiopians of Herodotus are doubtless the same 
people as were called by later Greek geographers the Ichthyo- 
phagi; the name of Gedrosia applied by them to Beloochistan 
in general is not found in Herodotus. 

Nor does the far more flourishing and important province 
of Carmania (Kerman), appear in the list of the satrapies; but 
as Herodotus elsewhere includes the Germanians ^—evidently 

' They are certainly distinct from ' ^ i. 125. This remarkable form of 

the people of the same name already ■ the name loads Mr. Kawlinson to ob- 
inentioned in the tenth satrapy. serve that it “may teach us caution in 

2 vji. 78. basing theories of ethnic affinity on a 
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the same people—among the agricultural Persian tribes, there 
can be little doubt that they were in his time included in 
Persia proper, wliieh paid no tribute, and consequently do not 
figure in the list of provinces. 

§ 15. We now return again to the north-west of the empire, 
where the Matienians, >Saspirians and Alarodians composed the 
eighteenth satrapy. Of these the Matienians are well known 
as occupying a part of the high mountain tract on the borders 
of Armenia and Media, though it is difficult to fix their precise 
limits or situation;^ the Saspirians or Saspeires have been 
already mentioned, as one of the four nations which, according 
to Herodotus, filled up the whole space from the southern to 
the northern sea. They are there placed between the 3Iedians 
and the Colchians,® and must therefore have occupied the 
eastern portion of Armenia, on the confines of the modern 
Georgia.® The Alarodians are otherwise unknown,^ thougli 
they figure again, in company with the Saspeires, in the army 
of Xerxes. 

The nineteenth satrapy, which must have adjoined tlic pre¬ 
ceding, was made up of a number of small nations or tribes 
between the borders of Armenia and the Euxine. Of these 


mere name ” (Rawlinson’s Herodotus, 
vol. i. p. 672, note 3). It would have 
been well if he had more confetaiitly 
home in mind his own warning. 

* It is remarkable that tiie Cardu- 
chians, who were found in possession of 
tliis mtmntain tract by Xenophon, and 
who were doubtless the same people as 
the modern Kurds, who have possessed 
it ever since, are not mentioned by 
Herodotus. It is ])rubable indeed that 
th(*se lawless mountaineers were very 
iniperftctly subject to the IVr^ian rule; 
but as Herodotus appears to a>.''ign a 
much more important and exttn&ive 
territory to the 3Iatieni than they are 
found occupying in later tunes, it is not 
unlikely that he included in thi» a con¬ 
siderable portion of the tract really 
lu‘ld by the Caiducliian^. Tlie limit* 
of these mountain trihis must have 
heen in all ages very uncertain. 


* ir. .37. The same statement is 
found also in i. 104. 

® The attempt made by Mr. Raw- 
linson (Herodotus, vol. iv. p. 220) to 
iilentify tliese Saspeires, or Sapeires (as 
the name is written in some MSS. of 
Herod<)tus) with the Iberians of later 
geographers, on pi ilological grounds, 
appears to me very far-frtched and un¬ 
satisfactory. Tlie ethnography of this 
part of Asia was even in the time of 
Herodotus almost as complicated us it 
is at tlie pro*ent day. 

^ The conjecture that tlie name of 
tlie Alarodians is connected with tliat 
of Aiarat is not without some jilausi- 
bility: but if Sir H. Rawliutsiri is c ir- 
reot in apply ing the name of Ararat to 
Armenia in guiural, we are left in com¬ 
plete uncertainty as to th-“ geogiaphieal 
position of the particulat tribe. 
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the Sloselii or Mosehians appear to have been confined to 
the interior, adjoining the Colchians, and did not extend 
to the sea-coast. The Macrones, Mosynoeci and Tibareni may 
be placed witli certainty on the coast of the Euxine, where they 
were encountered not long afterwards by Xenophon and his 
army.** Of these the Tibarenians lay the farthest towards the 
west, while the IMacrones were situated in the neighbourhood 
of Trebizond. Between them and the Colchians must appa¬ 
rently he placed the obscure tribe of the Mares, mentioned 
only by Herodotus and Hecatreus. The Colchians themselves 
enjoyed a state of semi-independence, not being included in 
any satraj)}*, nor subject to any regular tribute, hut sending 
every fourth year a 2 )resent of 100 youths and 100 maidens to 
the court of the Great King.® It is clear therefore that in this 
direction the Persian dominion extended nominally to the 
great mountain barrier of the Caucasus. 

The twentieth and last satrapy was that of India. The 
extent and limits of the Persian dominions in this quarter 
have been already discussed. 

§ 10. In reviewing the elaborate list thus given by Hero¬ 
dotus of the numerous and varied races that made up the popu¬ 
lation of the Persian Empire, it will be seen that it departs 
altogether from anything like geographical arrangement. It 
is equally clear that it has no pretence to an ethnographical 
character, in the modern sense of the term—kindred tribes 
being assigned to different provinces, while others which 
appear to have belonged to wholly distinct races are united 
under one head. Its arrangement and purpose can only bo 
clearly understood by regarding it as really what it professes 
to be—an authentic statistical account of the provinces into 
which the Persian Empire was divided, for administrative, or 
at least tor fiscal, jmrpo.scs; and the addition to every district 
of the amount of tribute at which it was assessed, clearly 
indicates that the whole statement must have been derived 


® Xcuopliuii, Aiii0ni>i-, iv. 7, V. 45. 


Hcio4ot. iii. 97. 
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from some authentic, and in the first instance doubtless an 
official, source.^ The reasons for tlie peculiar arrangement 
followed we cannot divine; nor is it of much importance. It 
would he more interesting to know why in some cases the 
names of obscure and unimportant tribes are separately enume¬ 
rated ; while in others they are all included under one general 
head. Some of the more important omissions from the cata¬ 
logue are also difficult to account for. But, whatever its 
imperfections, the list remains as one of the most valuable 
and important contributions to our knowledge of Western 
Asia, and affords a remarkable proof of the acquaintance 
already possessed by the Greeks with the resources of their 
formidable neighbour. 

§ 17. There is another passage in Herodotus, which may 
deserve consideration by the side of that in which lie enume¬ 
rates the satrapies, because it contains the names of several of 
the nations of Upper Asia which figure in the list referred to. 
It is worthy of notice also as one of the few instances in which 
he gives us any information concerning the physical geography 
of that part of the great continent. Unfortunately the passage 
is one that presents difficulties of which we are unable to give 
any satisfactory explanation. 

He tells us “ There is a plain in Asia which is shut in on 
all sides by a mountain range, and this range has five openings. 
This plain once belonged to the Chorasmians, and is situated 
on the confines of the Chorasmians themselves, the Hyrcanians, 
Parthians, Sarangians and Tliamanaeans. But since the esta¬ 
blishment of the Persian Empire, it belongs to the Great King. 
Out of the mountains which enclose the plain there flows a 
great river called the Aces, which was formerly divided into 


* The authenticity of this record is | hirnself (iii. 05). The eiror is out' 
not in my opinion at all impairi'd by j which it i.s imjxissiblc for us now to 
the circumstance that there is some I coirect; but sucli mistakes in numbers 
error in the numbers of our cxidins are of such common occurrence in Greek 
text, which prevents the avvref;atc of MSS. that they r.ii^c no presumiition 
the sepvrate tributes from agreehifi; with [ against the accuracy of tlm oiiginal 
the sum totid as computed by Herodotus statement. - iii. 117. 
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five streams and irrigated the territories of the aforesaid nations, 
passing through the several openings in the mountains to 
the corresponding people.” After the Persian conquest how¬ 
ever, the king took possession of the plain, and closed up all 
the outlets, so that he could at pleasure convert the plain into 
a lake, or, by opening one of the passages at a time, allow the 
water to flow out and irrigate the lands of any one of the 
nations interested. But this concession was never granted 
without the payment of a heavy sum of money, in addition to 
the ordinary tribute levied upon the people. 

It is hardly necessary to say that the statement here pre¬ 
sented to us is obviously, in its actual form, a fiction. No 
such valley or stream as those described by Herodotus could 
ever have existed in nature: but, allowing for obvious exag¬ 
geration, there can be no doubt that the story had some founda¬ 
tion in fact, and that the Persian government actually availed 
itself of the possession of the mountain valleys and the streams 
that flowed from them to regidate the supply of water, upon 
which the inhabitants of the low country were mainly dependent 
for the cultivation of their lands. Even at the present day in 
many districts of Persia the distribution of the water supply is 
an important source of revenue to the government. But the 
particular locality intended by Herodotus cannot be determined 
with any approximation to certainty. The names of the 
Chorasmians, Hyreanians and Parthians would lead us to seek 
it in the mountain district in the north of Khorasan, forming 
the prolongation of the Elburz range towards the Paropamisns 
or Hindoo Koosh. But no river can be found in this region 
which at all answers the description. The name of the Aces is 
not found in any of the later geographers, and it has been 
vainly sought to identify it with the Oxus, which flows from a 
totally different region, and even with the Acesines! A more 
jdausible suggestion is that it is the same with the Ochus or 
Tedjeud, which has its source in the mountains near Meshed.^ 


^ This river is apparently Mentipal | physical 
with, or receive^ as n tnlaitaiy, tlie | Per.siaii 
Hcri-ru«], or river of Plerat. IJiit the | known. 


E:e();:fruphy of this part of tlio 
Empire is still hut imperfectly 
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But it is clear that no river can really answer the description 
of Herodotus, by irrigating five diflferent regions, situated in 
different directions. The most probable explanation of the 
story is therefore that there were really five rivers—-each of the 
nations designated having its particular stream; and that 
these, which really flowed from the same range of mountains, 
were erroneously supposed to have had their common origin in 
one central valley. The possession of such a stream, and the 
power of applying it to purposes of irrigation, is in fact the 
condAtion of existence for any people in this part of Asia, and in 
this respect the statement of Herodotus is well founded. But 
it would be idle to attempt to identify the particular streams 
to which the account of his informants may really have 
referred. Even in modern times the rivers of this part of 
Asia were until quite recently very imperfectly known; in 
some cases indeed it may be doubted whether we yet possess 
correct information concerning them. 


Section 3. —Boyal Road to Stisa. 

§ 1. Before quitting the suliject of Asia, there is one other 
passage of Herodotus that demands our attention, as partaking 
to an unusual extent of a positive geographical character, in 
which the historian has given us full and detailed particulars 
concernine: the line of route from Sardis to Susa. The account 
in question is introduced (like many other episodes in Hero¬ 
dotus) in so singular a manner, and on an occasion when it is 
apparently so uncalle'd for, that we can only suppose the his¬ 
torian to have been desirous to communicate to his readers the 
information which he himself possessed, and to have availed 
himself of any opportunity for the purpose. According to his 
narrative, Aristagoras, the tyrant of Miletus, being desirous of 
obtaining the assistance of the Spartans in his revolt against 
Persia, presented himself before Cleomenes, king of Sparta, 
bringing with him a tablet of bronze, on which was engraved a 
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map of the whole earth, with all the seas and rivers,* on which 
he pointed out to him the position of all the different nations 
that were subject to the Persian yoke, and lay on the line of 
route from Sardis to the capital. 

These were, according to his enumeration ; first, the Lydians, 
who immediately bordered on the lonians; next, beyond the 
Lydians towards the east, the Phrygians; then, the Cappa¬ 
docians ; after them, the Cilicians, whose territory extended to 
the sea in which Cyprus was situated. Beyond these came the 
Armenians, and after them the Matieni, who extended to the 
confines of the Cissians, in whose territory Susa itself was 
situated—the city that was the residence of the Great King, 
and where all his countless treasures were deposited.® 

Aristagoras, being afterwards interrogated by Cleomenes as 
to the length of time that would be required for the march up 
the country to Susa, unguardedly replied that it would be a 
three months’ march; upon which Cleomenes at once broke 
off the negotiation. Herodotus, while blaming him for his 
imprudence, proceeds to show that the statement of Aristagoras 
was substantially correct, and in so doing gives us a curious 
and detailed account of the route in question.® 

§ 2. This road (he tells us) throughout its whole course tra¬ 
versed an inhabited and secure country, and was marked from 
distance to distance by royal stations, where there were excellent 
sleeping-places or—as they would now be called—caravanserais. 
The distances also from one of these stations to another appear 
to have been well known, and they are enumerated by Hero¬ 
dotus with as much confidence, though not in the same detail, 
as those given by Xenophon in describing the march of Cyrus. 
In traversing Lydia and Phrygia (from Sardis to the river 
Halys) there were 20 stations, the distance being 94^ para- 


* V. 49. Tijj SJj is \dyovs ii'if, iis , ptiintcil out, tliat this map, which ap- 
AaKedaiudvioi \iyovcri, X“XKfo>' iri- I pears to l.a\f been tile lii.-t ever seen at 
vaKa eV rcf 77)5 aTratrrjs irfpiodos ivert- [ Sparta, was from that drawn hy 

TftT)TO, KOI 6d\aa(Ta re Traaa, Ka\ voTafiol AiiaxunaiidcT ot'Milutus. 8ee(Jhup. IV. 

TrdyriS. p. 122. 

It is probable, as has been aliLady ^ lierodtd. v. ID. ® Ibid. v. 52, 53. 
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sangs. Here it was necessary to cross tire Halys, which was 
strongly guarded, and to pass through a fortified post, with 
gates on the river. Thence through Cappadocia to the fron¬ 
tiers of Cilicia were 28 stations and 104 parasangs. The 
frontier was here guarded by a double set of gates and fort¬ 
resses. Thence across Cilicia were only three days’ journey, 
comprising ISJ parasangs. The river Euphrates, which could 
only be crossed in boats, formed the boundary between Cilicia 
ahd Armenia. In Armenia there were 15 stations, and the 
distance was 564 parasangs. But in this part of the march there 
were four rivers to be crossed, none of which could be passed 
otherwise than in boats. The first of these was the Tigris; 
the second and third bore the same name, though they were 
distinct rivers, and the one had its source in the Armenian 
mountains, the other in those of the Matienians; the fourth 
was the Cyndes, already mentioned by Herodotus on a former 
occasion.’ From Armenia the road entered Matiene, where 
were four stations (the distance is omitted), and thence into the 
land of the Cissians, in which 11 days’ journey, and a distance 
of 42^ parasangs, brought one to the river Choaspes, on which 
Susa was situated. Thus (concludes our author) there are in 
all a hundred and eleven stations on the way from Sardis to 
Susa, and “ if (he adds) the distances are correctly measured 
in parasangs, and the parasang is equivalent to 30 stadia (as it 
really is), the whole distance from Sardis to the palace at Susa 
would be 450 parasangs, or 13,500 stadia, which, at the rate of 
150 stadia for each day’s journey, would take exactly 90 days ; 
thus tallying precisely with the computation of Aristagoras.”® 
§ 3. The itinerary thus presented to us is not only interesting 
as the first of a long series of documents of the kind, from which 
we shall derive important assistance, but is in itself a valuable 
contribution to our geographical knowledge. The particularity 


■ i. 189. It wa.? this river whicli, geance for one of his saercil horses 

uecortliiij^ to the fetraiij^^o story told by liuvmg boon carried away by the viu- 

lleioilotus, tile elder Cyrus cau.'A’d to Icnee of the euireiit, and drowiicii. 

he divided into 300 eluiiiiiels, in ven- ** v. oo. 
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with which it is described is snch as to show clearly that it was 
originally derived from some authentic source ; but when we 
come to examine it in detail we encounter considerable difiS- 
culties. In the first place, the numbers are certainly inaccurate, 
for the sum of the separate distances does not agree with the 
sum total as given by Herodotus himself. In this instance, 
however, there is no difficulty in determining on which side the 
error lies; for the numbers given in summing up the general 
result are not only perfectly consistent with one another, but 
they agree with the conclusion which Herodotus meant to 
establish, namely, that the estimate of Aristagoras of 90 days, 
or three months, for the march up the country, was a correct 
one. The error must therefore lie in the details, and here it is 
much more difficult to detect it. The line of route here de¬ 
scribed, though styled “ the royal road,” and evidently the one 
habitually followed in the time of Herodotus, appears to have 
subsccpiently fallen into comparative disuse, and is not given 
in detail by any later geographer.® IMoreover the boundaries 
of the different nations through which it lay are given very 
differently from those found in other writers, and if we adhere 
to our existing text (supposing the numbers only to be corrupt)^ 
it is certain that Herodotus must have assigned both to Cilicia^ 
and Armenia a much greater extent than that which is usually 
given to them. The latter country in particular is made to 
include the whole tract on the left bank of the Tigris, or 


^ Tlic youHjrcr Cynis.-when advnn- 
ciiii: towards Eali^lon, took a wladly 
ditkiuiit liHL' of route '—iin did Alcx^ 
under ul’tt r him—descending at once 
tliiough tlie jiasses of tlie Taurus into 
Ciliciu, and tlieuce cro>sing intt» the 
plains of Syria and Mo?o|iotamia. Thi-s 
is undoubtedly the most direct line uinl 
tliat whicli has bc*Ti fnllowi d l*y most 
inrHlern tiavellers. But it wa^ }»n»b.il»ly 
uvoiih d in the time of Ileiotlotus on 
aiM'ount of the insecurity of the line 
tliioii^ih tile Syiian dtsirts—a eoiis'dei' 
an"n whn'li would not ulh-tt a t:eiieial 
inarching at tlie licud of an arnn 


Major Konnell has erroniously siip- 
the “royal rouil ’’ to Lave 1m;<‘U 
the same with that foIl.»\ve<l by C\ius 
and de-eribed by >i{ nojilion : hence Ins 
examinuti'-n td' its ditails is rendered 
wholly worthle-s. 

* Tlie jfortirni of Cilicia traversed 
by this n*nte could be no otlu r than 
tin* di-'trii t of litt ne. wliicli is not 
included b\ any olher oop^pln p niah i 
thc' u.iine ut Cilicia. Tho “ gates ’* nion- 
tione«l by Hirodotiis cannot tliejcfoie 
br th<‘ ll-kiiow II pass of the IMai 
Ciliei;e, tia\ei.sed b'Tli by Cyius ami 
Alexandti. 
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Assyria Proper, as far as the river G-yndes. Fortunately the 
four rivers mentioned by Herodotus in this part of the route 
can be clearly identified: the Gyndes, as shown by Major 
Kennell and Mr. Eawlinson, can be no other than the river now 
called Diyalah or Dialeh,^ which falls into the Tigris a little 
below Bagdad; the other two, which had the same name, were 
clearly the Greater and Lesser Zab, both of which were known 
in ancient, as well as in modern times, by the same appella¬ 
tion of Zabatus.^ But if the Gyndes be taken as the frontier 
between Armenia and Matiene, the enormous extension thus 
given to Armenia is altogether at variance with the distance 
assigned to this part of the route; * the march through Assyria, 
from the river Gyndes to the neighbourhood of Mosul—the 
lowest point at which the road could well have crossed the 
Tigris,—being alone fully equal to the 56 parasangs allowed 
to Armenia, thus leaving the whole intermediate space, from 
the Euphrates to the Tigris, unaccounted for.^ 

These discrepancies in the details are the more to be 
regretted, as the sum total of 13,500 stadia, or 1350 G. miles, 
would appear to be a very fair approximation to the truth, so 
far as it is possible to judge without knowing the exact line 
of route. This lends additional confirmation to the con¬ 
clusion already stated that the particular description of this 
“royal road” was derived by Herodotus from authentic and 
trustworthy information; and that he was led in consequence 
to find a place for it in his history. 

§ 4. But notwithstanding the difficulties attending the ad¬ 
justment of the details, as well as the inicertainty arising from 
the want of any trustworthy mode of computing distances,® it 

= See Rennell’s Geogr. of Herodoi. iii^ the name of Tigris,” which has the 
pp. •201, 327; RawliiisoiTs Ihrodotus, ettect of wholly marring the accuracy of 
vol. i p. 325, note 5. the author’s statement, and throwing 

^ Tills pa^sai^e lias been btraiigely the wlmle Mibjt ct into confusion, 
misconceived hv the author of the * It must be added that it is etiually 
article Tigris in Dr. Smith’s Diet, of at variance with the extent assigned 
Aueient Geoijrajihij, who supposes that to Armenia in the description of the 
Herodotus meant to say that the two i Sutrapie-^. 

had the same name icitJi the Tigris; * Note F, p. 259. ^ NoteG,p.2Gl. 

and that*" tliere were three rivers bear- 
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will be found that the route indicated by Herodotus may be 
traced with approximate certainty, if we assume it to repre¬ 
sent what may be called the iifper road from Sardis to the 
valley of the Tigris. As has been pointed out byM. Kiepert,'' 
this would coincide in great measure with one of the great lines 
of the Koman roads, established at a much later period, which 
led from Sardis through Synnada and Pessinus to Ancyra, and 
thence to the passage of the Halys; from whence it continued 
onwards through Cappadocia to C'abira or Sebaste. Here it 
must have turned southwards, through Helitene, a district 
which Herodotus appears to have assigned to Cilicia; and 
from thence crossed the Euphrates into Armenia, and traversed 
that conntry (passing near the modern Diarbekr) to the 
passage of the Tigris, probably at Djezireh or Bezabde. Hence 
it would follow the left bank of that river, more or less closely, 
crossing in succession the other three rivers already noticed— 
the Cfreater and Lesser Zab, and the Diyala or Gyndes—until 
it diverged to Susa. 

The line of route thus indicated has the advantage of 
crossing the Halys, the Euphrates and the Tigris, at points 
well known and frequented in all ages for the passage of 
those rivers.® This must always have been one of the most 
important considerations cither for an army or a mere cara¬ 
van ; and, as we shall see, was in fact the determining cause 
which decided the line of retreat of the Ten Thousand Greeks 
under Xenophon. 


^ Ilia memoir ia inserted in tlie 
Mundlfbirii-klf d>r Ihrlinir Akaile- 
miv for IS57, pp. 123-HO. 

* Jlr. Riiwlinsoii, who MijijiOM's (7/e- 
rodotu^. vol. lii. p. 2.'iS. note) the route 
followed to he the more dirict line 
through the heart of Asia Minor, by 


Ak Shelir (Philonielium) and Kaisa- 
rneh Cresarea) to Malatiyeh, has 
overlooked the inijioitant consideration 
that this ro.id does imt r-ro,ss the iJ(d//s’ 
at all, the ]iassage of \shich river is one 
of the pv)iiit3 strongly insisted on by 
Herodotus. 
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NOTE A, p. 226. 

INDIAN TRIBUTE. 

The Indians, according to Herodotus, paid a tribute in gold dust 
(ipyyiJLaTO's) amounting to 360 talents of gold, whicb ho reckons as 
equal to 4680 Euboic talents of silver. But wheie he compares 
this with the tribute of the other provinces there is some corruption 
in the text, which we are unable to correct with certainty; his 
calculations not being consistent with themselves.® Upon every 
supposition however the sum derived from India was enormously 
large, amounting in any case to nearly a third of the whole Persian 
revenues. 

It is difficult to determine the exact meaning of the phrase 
used by Herodotus in speaking of the Indians <f>6pov a-n-ayiveov Trpos 
Trarras Toi's aAAov?. It certainly does not mean, as it is translated 
b}’ Gronovius and Larcher, that the amount they paid was equal to 
that of all the rest; for this is wholly at variance with the state¬ 
ment of Herodotus himself concerning those amounts.^ A com- 
pari-son with the other passages cited by Schweigheeuser—especially 
with viii. 44, where the Athenians are described as vapexpjj.fvoL vc'as 
Trpos Trdvras rois aXXovs —seems to show clearly that in both cases 
the author means to indicate that the amount furnished was so 
exceptionally large as to deserve to be reckoned separately, and to 
be thus worthy of comparison with the sum total. In the case of 
the Athenians at Salamis indeed the Athenian fleet was very nearly 
equal to that of the other allies—180 ships out of 378—but this 
was certainly not the case with the Indian tribute. 


“ According to our present text he 
conij)ntes the whole revenue (including 
the Indian tribute) at 1-1.560 Euboic 
talents : but his own figures would give 
only 13,710 such talents. It is impos¬ 
sible now to say where the error lies. 


' Mr. Eawlinson translate.^ it “a 
tribute exceeding that of every otlier 
people,” which is .somewhat ambigunu.s, 
but the original can hardly mean that 
it was greater than that of any other 
people taken singly. 
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NOTE B, p. 227. 

SCYLAX OP CARYANDA. 

3cylax was a native of Caryanda, a city of Caria, within a very 
short distance of Halicarnassus. It was doubtless owing to the 
circumstance of his having accompanied the expedition that Hero¬ 
dotus had heard of it at all; but he had evidently nothing but 
very vague information concerning it, probably merely such 
rumours as might reach his native city, without Scylax having 
himself returned thither. 

It is hardly necessary to say that the Periplus extant under tlie 
name of Scylax of Caryanda belongs to a much later date, being 
composed at least a century after the time of Herodotus. (This 
question will be fully discussed in Chapter XI.) 

Dr. Vincent, in his elaborate disquisition on the voyage of 
Xearchus, has argued strongly against the reality of this voyage of 
Scylax. (^Commerce and Navigation of the Ancients in the Indian 
Ocean, vol. i. pp. 301-310.) His arguments are, as from the nature 
of the case they must be, merely of a general kind, and it must bo 
admitted that where our information is so vague and indefinite, it 
is impossible to do more than arrive at a conclusion upon such 
general impressions. But the voyage was not one to be compaied 
in point of difficulty with that of the Phoenicians round Africa: 
the regularity of the winds at certain seasons in these seas is such 
as greatly to facilitate its accomplishment; and above all, the cir¬ 
cumstance of its being commanded by a Greek and a countrj^man 
of Herodotus gives an authenticity to his source of information 
which is wanting in the case of the enterprise of Necho. 


NOTE C, p. 228. 

CASPATYRLS. 

The city called by Herodotus Caspatyrus (Kaa-irdTvpos) is evi¬ 
dently the same that was already known to Hecatams under the name 
of Caspapyrus tSteph. Byz. v. Kairirdirvpos : Hecatajus, Pr. 179), but 
that author calls it a city of the Gandarians, who are not included 
by Herodotus among the Indian tribc.s. The Pactyans are not men¬ 
tioned by any subsequent writer, and neither their name, nor that 
of Caspatyrus is found in the account of Alexander’s campaigns in 
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this part of India. Heeren identifies Caspatyrus with the modern 
Cahul; while several other writers, among them Lassen (Indische 
Alterthilmer, ii. p. 630) and Humboldt {A»ie Centrale) would transfer 
it to Cashmir. But it certainly seems to be implied by the expres¬ 
sions of Herodotus concerning the voyage of Seylax that he re¬ 
garded it as situated on the Indus. Beyond this we have really 
no clue to its position. Prof. Wilson'considers the name of Cas- 
papyrus to he identical with that of Casyapa-pur, or the city of 
Cas} apa, which according to Sanscrit writers was the original 
appellation of Cashmir {Ariana, p. 137): but he points out that 
the name of Cashmir in early times was much more extensive than 
at present, and comprehended great part of the Punjab. lie 
justly maintains that the city, from whence Seylax embarked on 
his expedition, must have been situated on the Indus. 

The name is not found in the later Greek writers on India. 


NOTE D, p. 230. 

INDIAN ANTS. 

Perhaps the most plausible suggestion is that of Professor Wilson 
(^Ariam, p. 135), that the whole story arose fiom the circumstance 
of the gold collected in the plains of Little Thibet being commonly 
known as “ ant-gold ”—Pippilika—in consequence of a belief that 
it was laid bare by the ants, in the piocess of constructing their 
nests. 

But this story seems to have got mi.xed up with one,—which 
may well have been founded upon fact,—of gold-dust being really 
brought to light by some kind of quadrupeds in the excavation of 
their holes or burrows. It was to these animals—perhaps of the 
marmot tribe—that the skins seen by Nearchus must undoubtedly 
have belonged ; and specimens of them may, as a.s.serted by Heio- 
dotus, have been sent to the court of Persia.^ It may be added 
that the skins of these marmots are among the commonest of all 
the furs now brought to India. 


* .Sue Cuuniuglium’s Ladak, j). 233 (Loud. 1S51). 
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NOTE E, p. 240. 

ECBATANA. 

Neither here nor in anj' other passage does Herodotus indicate 
the least doubt as to the city designated by him as Ecbatana, or 
Airbatana as he writes the name, which was one familiar to all the 
Greeks, long before his time, as one of the most famous cities of 
Asia (see the ‘ Persse ’ of .dSichylus, v. 16, 530). Nor is there the 
slightest hint to be found in any other ancient author of the exis¬ 
tence of any other cit}' of the name than the far-famed capital of 
Media : the site of which, though it has been the subject of con¬ 
siderable discussion, may be considered as conclusively e.stablished 
at the modern Hamadan. It is true that the description given by 
Herodotus (i. 90) of the city of Deioces, with its royal palace sur¬ 
rounded by seven circuits of walls, having their battlements of 
seven different colours, is wholly at variance with the situation of 
Hamadan : but this whole account is so fanciful that it is very 
probably of mythical origin ; and no allusion to anything of the 
kind is found in ancient authors who de.sciibed the capital of 
Media from more authentic information. Polybius, however (who 
is unquestionably speaking of the city well known in his time) 
describes it as possessing a citadel of great strength and a palace 
of such surpassing extent and magnificence, as may well have given 
rise to exaggerated and fabulous reports. (Polyb. x. 27.) 

The hypothesis suggested by Sir H. K.iwlinson (in an elaborate 
memoir inserted in the Journal of the Geographical Society, vol. x.), 
that there were two cities of the name of Ecbatana, one of 
them on the site of Hamadan, the other in Media Atropatene, or 
Azerbijan, at a place called Takht-i-Suleiman, whore extensive ruins 
are still visible, is not supported by any ancient authority’; nor is 
there in fact any other foundation for it than a notice by Moses of 
Chorene (an Armenian writer of the fifth century) in which ho 
tells us that Ganzaca or Gazaca (the site of which is identified by 
Sir H. Rawlinson with Takht-i-Suleiman) was ctilled “ the second 
Ecbatana or the soven-walled city.” ('Mo.s. Choren. ii. 84.) On 
the other hand Strabo distinctly tells us (xi. 13, p. 522) that Media 
was divided into two provinces, “ the one called Great Media, of 
which Ecbatana was the capital, a great city, and containing the 
royal re.sidenoe of the Median monarchs, the other called the Atro- 
patian Media.” It would be difficult to indicate more clearly that 
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there was only me Ecbatana, and that was the well-known city, 
still flourishing in the time of Strabo, and used by the Parthian 
monarchs as their summer residence. 

But Sir H. Eawlinson regards this passage, as well as many 
others, as only proving the confusion of ideas prevalent among the 
Greek geographers with regard to the two Ecbatanas, and even 
believes that Polybius fell into the same error and “ confounded 
distinct notices of two different cities ” in the elaborate description 
that he has left us of the Median capital, which was taken and 
plundered by Antiochus the Great. It would certainly seem more 
natural to suppose that a late writer like Moses of Chorene should 
have made a blunder in the single passage cited from him, than 
that all the historians and geographers, who wrote upon the affairs 
of Asia from the days of Alexander downwards, were ignorant of 
so important a fact in its geography. 


NOTE F, p. 253. 

ROYAL ROAD TO SUSA. 

The only satisfactory solution of this difficulty is that proposed 
by Kiepert, to transfer the whole of these stations in A-syria from 
Armenia to Matlene, which would be quite in accordance with the 
comparative importance elsewhere allowed by Herodotus to that 
people. On the other hand, the position iu which Maticne now 
occurs, after passing the river Gyndes, and occupying only a short 
space before coming to the frontiers of Susiana, is wholly unintel¬ 
ligible. The omission of the number of parasangs in this instance 
only, must certainly be the fault of our MSS., and points therefore 
to the existence of some corruption in the text. Moreover the 
most cursory examination of the route will show that it is in this 
portion of it that the 30 stations wanting to complete the sum total 
must have fallen out. For the whole distance, after crossing the 
Euphrates to the passage of the Diyalah is not less than 400 G. 
miles, as measured on the map, and could not therefore have been 
computed at less than 140 parasangs, allowing for the windings of 
the road. Yet our existing text allows it only 56^ parasangs: a 
di.stance that would just altx)ut suffice for the route from the Eu¬ 
phrates to the Tigris, if we suppose the latter river to have been 
ci ossed at Djezireh (Bezabde), in all ages one of the most customary 
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places of passage. In this case there remain about 240 G. miles 
through Matiene to the Gyndes or Diyala, which would not be suffi- 
cieut to allow of the introduction of the 30 additional stations. 
But it is by no means clear that the Gyndes was the frontier : the 
boundary of Susiana was usually placed considerably farther south 
—and the distance from the frontier, according to Herodotus, to 
the city of Susa, be.ng only 42J parasangs, imperatively requires 
that it should be so in this case also. 

In accordance with this hypothesis M. Kiepert (in the memoir 
referred to in the text, p. 254), who has been followed by Stein, in 
his recent edition of Herodotus (Berlin, 1859) proposes to read the 
pai-sage of Herodotus (v. 52) after the sentence iv Sk rrj ’Appmj; 
. . . Kal rhvXaKTrjpiov ir avToi<ri as follows ; ex St TavTr/i [ri/s ’Apptvtr;;] 
ecrfiaXXovTL ts Trjv Xlangrriv yrjv ora^pot tlcri koX rpL-gKovra, rrapa- 

a-ilyyai St tirrd kciI rptr/sovTa Kai txttTor, Trorapot St vgvumep-qroi rta- 
(Ttpts Sid Tavrg’i pkovcri, k.t.X. 

It must be admitted that the violence done to the existing text 
by this alteration is sueh as cannot be readily justified. But the 
passage as it stands is certainly defective and therefore corrupt: 
the numbers are confessedly erroneous: and the proposed correction 
rendeis the geographical explanation so satisfactory as to raise a 
strong piesumption in its favour. But without attaching too 
much importance to tho proposed correction as far as the numbers 
are concerned, it appears to me that there can be no doubt that a 
confusion has arisen between Armenia and Matiene, and that the 
passage concerning the four rivers applies to tho latter, and not to 
the former, country. If this be once admitted, tho whole geography 
of the route becomes comparatively clear. 

It has been already observed that Herodotus appears to have 
given an extension and importance to tho name of tho Matieni far 
beyond that assigned to them by any other writer, and apparently 
includes great part of Media under that appellation. Now it is to 
bo remarked that Ncnophon in describing the march of the Greeks 
up the left bank of the Bigris, assigns all this portion of route, 
which lay through the Assyria of later geographers, to Media—a. 
misconception clearly analogous to that of Herodotus. 
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NOTE G, p. 253. 

UNCERTAINTY OF MEASUREMENT. 

It must always be borne in mind in discussing this route, as well 
as all similar cases, that the parasang of the ancient Teisians (like 
the faisang or farsakli of their modern descendants) was doubtless 
a mere itinerary measure, comjiuted in reality from the time occu¬ 
pied in performing each journej', and liable therefore to consider¬ 
able fluctuation. Herodotus, as well as Xenophon, reckons it equal 
to 30 stadia, which was probably a fair average computation: but 
Strabo points out that it varied considerably in different districts. 
The modern Persian farsakh is said to vary from 3 to 4 English 
miles, or from about 26 to 36 stadia. 

Mr. Grote, in a note on the distances given in parasangs by Xeno¬ 
phon (vol. ix. p. 19, note), has justly pointed out that these must in 
many instances have been the result of mere computation; and 
would be very often gieatly in excess of the truth. But he regards 
the distances given by Herodotus along the “ royal road ” as having 
been the result of actual measurement—a conclusion in which 
I cannot at all concur. Notwithstanding the use of the word 
measured {jUfj-iTp-qTaC) by Herodotus, there appears to me no doubt 
that he meant nothing more than that kind of popular measure¬ 
ment, by estimation, which naturally comes to be applied to any 
frequented route, especially where it is traversed by regular 
couriers or messengers. Thus we find Mr. Ussher, in his recent 
journey from London to Persepolis (Lond. 1865), giving the dis¬ 
tances on the route from Teheran to 'I'abreez in Persian farsakhs (or 
parasangs) because along this part of the road he was able to travel 
post, and consequently the computed distances were well known. 
Everywhere else he gives merely the time actually employed in 
hours of travelling. But this most convenient mode of e.stimating 
distances was wanting to Herodotus and Xenophon, from the want 
of any portable instrument for the measurement of hours. 

That Herodotus meant nothing more than this, appears to mo 
clear from his phrase, d Si 6p6u>s pc/xcrpijrai q oSos q flacnXqiq Total 
'TTapaadyyqat j had the distances been really ** measured and marked 
from station to station, it could scarcely have occurred to him to 
express any doubt upon the subject. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

Geography of Herodotus : Africa. 


Section 1.— General Knou ledge of the Continent. 

§ 1. The amount of knowledge possessed by Herodotus con¬ 
cerning the continent of Africa appears at first sight to present 
a striking contrast with his ignorance of the remoter regions 
c<f Europe. But the contrast is more apparent than real; and 
will bo found to arise rather from our own familiarity with the 
one, and our comparatively imperfect knowledge of the other, 
than from any real superiority in the information possessed by 
Herodotus. His knowledge of the southern shores of the Medi¬ 
terranean was in fact much of the same character with that of 
his acquaintance with the opposite coasts. There seems no 
doubt that he had himself visited Gyrene,^ which was at that 
time an important centre of Greek life and civilization, and ho 
had there obtained a pretty correct general account of the 
coasts of Africa and the tribes that inhabited them as far as the 
Ijcsser Syrtis and the confines of the Carthaginian territory. 
Beyond this to the west he either possessed no information, or 
did not think fit to communicate it to his readers. He w'as 
indeed, as has been already stated, familiar in a general way 
with the greatness and power of Carthage and the extent of 


* The only passage from which this 
can >>e directly inferred is in Hook II. 
c 181, where he mentions a statne con- 
stM'ratfd hy Ladice, the Greek wife of 
Amasis. which was still exi'ting in his 
t'lne, outside the gates of Cyreno, in a 
manner that clearly implies that he 
had seen it. But the whole account of 
Cyrene and the adjoining regions in the 


j fourth hook bears throughout the stamp 
of having been derived from personal 
inquiries on the spot. Indeed it is 
probably to this visit to Cyrene that we 
are indebted for the whole of this valu¬ 
able and curious episode (iv. c. 105- 
125), which is very remotely connected 
with the general subject of his work. 
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her dominions ; and he more than once cites the information 
which he had received from Carthaginians—probably mer¬ 
chants whom he had met at Cyrene or elsewhere.^ But it may 
be taken as certain that he had not visited Carthago itself; 
and much of the information which he had thus picked up was 
of a vague and desultory character. 

With regard to the interior of the continent, what knowledge 
he possessed was derived from two sources—partly from the 
information he was able to obtain in Egypt, and partly from 
the accounts that he gathered from his countrymen at Cyrene. 
But the natural peculiarities of Africa must in all ages have 
presented an almost insuperable barrier to intercourse with the 
interior; and these difficulties must have been vastly increased 
in ancient times by the want of camels, which do not appear to 
have been introduced into Africa until a much later period.^ 
Hence the great desert, which extends almost without inter¬ 
ruption from the confines of Egypt and Nubia to the Atlantic 
Ocean, naturally formed the limit of the knowledge possessed 
by the Greeks towards the south; and with one remarkable 
exception—to which we shall hereafter have occasion to revert— 
Herodotus appears to have had no conception that beyond this 
desert tract, there existed habitable and even populous regions. 
The course of the Nile was then, as it remains at the present 
day, the only natural highway from the Mediterranean to the 
remoter regions of Africa. 

§ 2. But w ith the upper part of that river Herodotus was very 
imperfectly acquainted. As far as the confines of Egypt it 
was of course well known; and the historian had himself 
ascended it as far as Elephantine, just below the First Cata¬ 
racts.^ But he had also obtained what he believed to be precise 
and authentic information concerning its course for a consider¬ 
able distance higher up, which he has imparted to us in a very 
curious passage. “Above Elephantine (ho tells us) the ground 

^ Ili rotJot. iv. 43, 195, 196, vii. 167. eA. 0 c 6 r, ri 5’ dir?) tovtov aKofj fjSjj 

^ See Note A, p. 299. i<rrop€wv, ii. 29. yee Note B, p. 299. 

* M**' 'E\i<pavTip7)s iroXios ad- 
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has a considerable slope, so that it is necessary for the boats 
which ascend the river to be fastened with tow-ropes on each 
side, and thus dragged up the stream. If the ropes should 
break, the boat is carried away at once by the violence of the 
current. This kind of navigation continues for four days’ 
voyage, during which the river winds very much, like the 
Mscander. The whole distance which it is requisite to traverse 
in this manner is twelve schceni. After that you come to a level 
plain, in which the Nile encloses an island named Tachompso. 
Of this one half is occupied by the Ethiopians, who inhabit all 
the country above it: the other half by the Egyptians. Ad¬ 
joining this is a large lake, the shores of which are inhabited 
by nomad Ethiopian tribes; the Nile flows into it, and you re¬ 
enter the stream after traversing the lake. But here you are 
compelled to land, to travel along the banks of the river for 
forty days: the navigation being rendered impossible by the 
number of sharp rocks and ledges, which occur in this part of 
the stream. After traversing this tract in forty days, you em¬ 
bark in another vessel and sail up the river for twelve days, 
at the end of which you come to a great city called Meroe, 
which is considered as the metropolis of all the Ethiopians.”® 

§ 3. The situation of Meroe is now well known,—though it 
is only in recent times that it has been explored and ascer¬ 
tained ®—and it may be admitted that the account of Hero¬ 
dotus thus far presents a tolerable approximation to the truth, 
considering that it of course rests only upon hearsay informa¬ 
tion. The ascent of the rapids above Elephantine, commonly 
known as the First Cataract, is well described, though its 
duration is greatly overrated—the actual passage only re¬ 
quiring about five hours;’ the island of Tachompso may pro¬ 
bably be identified with that of Derar, a short distance above 

^ Ilerodot. ii. 29. ' detail by Caillaud in 1820 {Voyarfe a 

® A'^ latr as the time of Db-\nville Meroe, au Fleure Blanc, dc., Paris, 
tlie pti.^ition of Meroe could only be de- 182b), and have been since repeatedly 
tcrmimd a])j»ro\imately from Ptolemy described by Ho&kins, Riippcll, and 
niel the Arabian G:t' 0 ^rapht‘rs. Its Lepsius. 
ruins ^vere timt M>ued and deserilied in ' See Note C\ p. 301. 
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Dakkeh (the Pselcis of ancient geographers); and though 
there is no such lahe as that said to occur immediately above, 
the error may have readily arisen from the term being used 
merely to designate an open reach or unencumbered expanse 
of the river. The rocks and obstructions to the navigation 
higher up are evidently those which really occur between the 
second and fourth cataract, on account of which almost all 
travellers who have visited Meroe have taken the route across 
the desert which here cuts off a great bend of the river.* 
But in the time of Herodotus it appears to have been 
customary to follow the banks of the river itself, and the esti¬ 
mate of 40 days’ journey may on this supposition have been 
not far from the truth; but it is not clear at what point the 
navigation was resumed. 

The existence of a civilized city and people at Meroe, 
worshipping the same deities as the Egyptians, is first men¬ 
tioned by Herodotus, but was undoubtedly a fact well known 
to the Egyptians. We learn from the monuments still existing 
on the site that the earlier kings of Egypt had not only carried 
their arms into these remote regions, but had left there per¬ 
manent records of their dominion; and we can hardly therefore 
doubt that the Egyptians in the time of Herodotus continued 
to maintain commercial intercourse with the inhabitants of the 
upper valley of the Nile as far as Meroe. But there is no 
reason to presume that such trade was carried higher up the 
river. Hence we find the information of Herodotus above 
this })oint of a totally different character from that below it. 
He had apparently no knowledge of the great affluents or 
tributaries of the Hile, which bear so important a part in the 
geograj)hy of its upper regions, nor does he anywhere allude 
to “ the island ” of Jferoe, the designation by which that tract 
was generally known to later geographers. The only people 
of whom he had heard as situated beyond Meroe were a race 


^ Mr. Hopkins, howev<‘r, on his return journey from Memo, fallowed the ]>ank> 
of tiio rivtT throu;^dioiit {Tnivil^ in Ethi<tpia, -ito. LonU. 1800, ohait. xii.-xviu.). 
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whom he terms the Automoli or Deserters, but whose native 
name (he adds) was Asmach. These were originally, according 
to the Egyptian tradition, a body of Egyptian warriors, who 
had migrated into Ethiopia, in the reign of Psammetichus 
(about B.c. 650), to the number of two hundred and forty 
thousand men, and had been settled by the king of Ethiopia 
in the extreme south of his dominions.^ Admitting the 
number to be a gross exaggeration, there is nothing impro¬ 
bable in the tradition itself, and the comparatively late period 
to which it was referred is undoubtedly in favour of its authen¬ 
ticity. But when the informants of Herodotus jdaced this 
Egyptian colony at a distance beyond Meroe, equal to that 
from Meroe to Elephantine, it is obvious that there must be 
either great exaggeration, or some misconception, to which we 
have no clue.^ 

The total distance from Elephantine to Meroe is estimated 
by Herodotus at 60 days’, or two months’ journey f and as he 
reckoned the land of the Automoli the same distance beyond 
Meroe, he was thus led to assign to this people a position four 
months’ journey from the Egyptian frontier. “ Thus far then 
(he tolls us) the course of the Nile is known beyond the 
confines of Egypt.” “ It flows (he adds) from the icest and the 
setting siin.”^ 

§ 4. These last words are so strikingly at variance with the 
real state of the case, as rendered familiar to us by modern 
maps, that most of the editors and commentators of Herodotus 
have shrunk from accepting them in their obvious sense, as 
applying to the whole course of the Nile beyond the limits of 
Egypt, and supposed Herodotus to speak only of the course 
of the river at the farthest point to which it was known,* 
assuming, as a matter of course, that he knew its direction 
from Meroii, and even from the land of the Automoli to be 
from south to north. But there is nothing in the text of 


® IleroJut. li. SO. ‘ Note D, p. 302. ^ Note E, p. 302. 

= Ilcrodot. ii. 31. * Note F, p. 303. 
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Herodotus to show this; and the passage already cited in a 
former chapter in which he compares the course of the Nile 
with that of the Danube seems clearly to prove that he con¬ 
sidered the general direction of the former river, as well as the 
latter, to be from west to east. It is not improbable that this 
erroneous idea arose in part from the great bend or elbow 
which the Nile does actually make between Meroe and the 
Egyptian frontier, and which may easily have given rise to a 
misconception of its true direction.® Had Herodotus placed 
the land of the Automoli so far to the south as would have 
been required on the contrary supposition, he would have had 
to assign to the continent of Africa a breadth far exceeding 
that which it occupied in his system, according to which, as 
we have already seen, it was not to be compared in breadth 
(i. e. from north to south) with the opposite continent of 
Europe. 

§ 5. The same view will be found to be entirely in accordance 
with the account given by Herodotus of the expedition of 
Cambyses against the Macrobian Ethiopians, which is utterly 
unintelligible on any other supposition. These Macrobians, as 
he tells us, dwelt “on the sea to the south of Africa,”® and he 
elsewhere distinctly speaks of them as living “ at the extremity 
of the world.”’' But when Cambyses sets out to invade them, 
instead of ascending the valley of the Nile to Meroe, and thus 
penetrating as far south as he could, with the advantage of the 
river at hand, he plunges at once into the desert, apparently 
almost directly after leaving Thebes, and continues his march 
“ through the sands ” till compelled to return by want of pro¬ 
visions. It seems clear from this account that Herodotus did 
not consider these Ethiopians as dwelling to the south of those 
of Meroe beyond the Automoli, but in a different direction, so 


* For more than four degrees of lati¬ 
tude above Syene the Nile flows nearly 
from S.W. to N.E. The great bend or 
loop which it forms between this part 
of its course and Meroe was, doubtless, 
imperfectly known to the informants of 


I Herodotus, and the historian may well 
have misconceived it. 

* ol(C7i/icvovs M rp yorlti 0a- 

\d(rcrv (iii. 17). 

' €S TO eOXOTO J f/itWi (TTpa- 

Tfvfadai (iii. 25). 
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that the king had to leave the valley of the Nile, and strike 
across the desert, in order to reach the southern sea, while the 
Nile trended away towards the south-west and west. Later 
writers, being unable to find any such people as those described 
by Herodotus, confounded these Macrobian Ethiopians with 
those of Meroe, but this is certainly inconsistent with the 
views of the historian. Whatever may have been the origin 
of the fable, it is certain that, according to his conception, the 
IVIacrobians dwelt on the shores of the southern ocean, and had 
no connection either with Meroe or the Nile. 

§ 6. But though the Nile was thus known, according to 
Herodotus, for a distance of four months’ voyage or journey 
above the frontiers of Egypt, its sources, as he tells us, were 
altogether unknown; no one that he had met with, whether 
Greek, Egyptian or Libyan, being able to tell him whence the 
great river came.* It is hardly necessary to add that all suc¬ 
ceeding geographers, down to our own times, have had to 
repeat the same tale.* But Herodotus, like many of his suc¬ 
cessors, had formed a theory of his own upon the subject, and 
it was one which certainly does credit to his sagacity, while it 
incidentally affords a curious gleam of information concern¬ 
ing the interior of Africa. Starting from the belief, already 
referred to, that the Nile, in the u])per part of its course, 
flowed from west to east, he connected this with a tale which 
he had heard from some Greeks of Gyrene, who had themselves 
learnt it from Etearchus, the king of the Ammonians, during 
a visit to the celebrated oracle of Ammon.^ Etearchus himself 
derived it from the casual visit of some Nasamonians, a Libyan 
tribe who dwelt around the bight of the Greater Syrtis. It 
is important, in estimating the authenticity of the narrative, 
to bear in mind the successive steps by which it passed to the 
know ledge of Herodotus. 


® Note O. p. 304. I lakes south of the equator, tliough so 

" I'toh iiiy may iiuteed l>e justly re- ! lung iliscreilited in modern tiinc.s, has 
giirded a.- an i xeeption : for his Mew I U'eii now proved to Iw .substantially 
of the Nile as taking its rise in two ! correct. ' Ilcrodot. ii. 32. 
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§ 7. According to the statement of these Nasamonians, five 
young men of their nation, enterprising youths of the highest 
rank, had set out with the express purpose of exploring the 
deserts to the south of Libya, to see what they could discover. 
After passing through the inhabited region and the tract to 
the south of it, frequented by wild beasts, they entered upon 
the actual desert and journeyed through it for many days in 
a westerly direction, until at length they came to a grove of 
trees, with fruit on them, of which they began to help them¬ 
selves, when there came up a number of men of small stature, 
who seized them and led them away prisoners. They were 
thus conducted through very extensive marshes, after passing 
which they came to a city the inhabitants of which were of a 
black colour, and of the same small stature with their captors. 
Their language was wholly unintelligible to the Nasamonians, 
and they were all of them skilled in magic. A large river 
flowed by their city, having its course from west to east; and 
in it were seen crocodiles. The young men returned in safety 
to their homes; and from this report Herodotus concludes that 
the river they had seen, flowing from west to east, with croco¬ 
diles in it, could be no other than the Nile.^ We now know 
with certainty that this hypothesis is wholly untenable; but 
it must be remembered that it continued to be a favourite 
theory with modern geographers down to a recent period; and 
long after the immense interval was known which separated 
the Joliba of Western Africa from the upper waters of the 
Nile, the two were still supposed to be connected, if not 
continuous. 

There seems no reason whatever for rejecting the narrative 
as fabulous, and it is perfectly credible that young men 
accustomed to the climate, and well provided with food and 
water (as we are told they were), may have made a journey 
across the desert which would be impracticable for more 
civilized travellers. But the extreme vagueness of the state- 


llerodot. ii. 32, 33. 
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ment renders it almost impossible to judge of the point really 
attained. We are not told either the point from which they 
set out, or entered on the deserts, or the number of days 
occupied in the journey, either before or after their capture. 
The only definite statement is that after entering on the 
desert they travelled towards the west; and it is precisely this 
statement which the nature of the case compels us to reject, 
or at least to admit only with considerable modification. The 
Nasamonians (we are told) traversed in the first instance the 
two zones or regions which were well known to the inhabitants 
of Northern Africa, but to which Herodotus assigns more 
definite limits than they really possess; ^ and their express 
object being to penetrate farther than any one had done 
before, they would naturally take advantage of those inhabited 
districts which were known to them, as far as they extended. 
Now it appears certain from another passage in Herodotus 
(which will be more fully considered hereafter) that the fertile 
district of Fezzan, the land of the Garamantes,—was known 
to, and frequented by, the Libyans, in his time; and of this, 
therefore, as being within reach of the Nasamonians, and 
extending far to the south into the desert, the travellers would 
naturally avail themselves. But if they here plunged into 
the deserts, and directed their course due ivest, they had 
nothing but the vast deserts of the Sahara before them, and 
could never have come upon any considerable river. If they 
struck to the south-west, on the contrary, they would exactly 
hit upon the celebrated Niger—the Joliba or Quorra of modern 
travellers; while, if we suppose them to have travelled due 
south, they would have reached at a somewhat shorter distance 
the Yeou, a considerable river flowing from west to east, and 
entering the lake Tchad. 

It is difficult to decide between these two theories; both 
alike require that we should depart from the direction assigned 
by Herodotus, but we have abundant instances of the extreme 


^ See p. 274. 
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vagueness of ancient writers with regard to the points of the 
compass; and it must be added that in this case the statement 
in some measure disproves itself: for, had the explorers really- 
held a course from east to west, they would, according to the 
view of Herodotus himself, have been moving parallel to the 
Nile, and could therefore never have hit upon that river. The 
really important parts of the story undoubtedly are, that the 
travellers after traversing a great extent of desert, came to an 
inhabited land with trees, marshes, a great river flowing from 
the west and containing crocodiles, and a city occupied by a 
race of black people. The combination of these circumstances 
seems to render it certain that they had really crossed the 
great desert tract and reached the Negroland of Central Africa. 
It is far more difficult to determine the particular region 
which they visited. But on the whole the probabilities in 
favour of their having actually reached the Niger may be held 
to predominate, notwithstanding its greater remoteness from 
the point whence they probably started.* But whatever may 
have been the region actually visited by these Nasamonian 
adventurers, their expedition appears to have remained a 
wholly isolated fact. It is clear from the terms in which it is 
related by Herodotus himself, that their example was not 
followed. No commercial relations w'ere established with the 
tribes beyond the great desert, and it is evident that with the 
exception of this single vague notice, Herodotus had no idea 
of the existence of the vast regions known in later times as 
Soudan or Negroland.® 

§ 8. The only other passage in Herodotus which appears to 
point to any knowledge of the more distant regions of Africa to¬ 
wards the south, is that already alluded to, in which he describes 
the Macrobian Ethiopians, a people who were evidently regarded 
by him as the remotest inhabitants of Africa, of whom he had 
any knowledge. His information concerning them was how¬ 
ever very vague and strongly mixed with fable. They dwelt. 


< N(.tf II, p. 30.-). 


\<)tc I, p. 307. 
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according to the account which he had received of them—an 
account evidently derived from Egyptian authorities,—“ upon 
the shores of the sea to the south of Africa : ” they were the 
tallest and handsomest race of men in the world, and lived on 
the average to the age of 120 years; gold was so abundant in 
their country that it was used even for the chains and fetters 
of prisoners, while bronze was on the contrary extremely scarce : 
they enclosed the dead in pillars of transparent crystal instead 
of coffins: their food consisted solely of meat and milk ; bread 
and wine being alike unknown to them. In addition to the 
simplicity of their diet, a marvellous fountain in which they 
bathed, was supposed to be one of the chief sources of the 
extraordinary health and longevity that they enjoyed.® 

It was against this people that Cambyses undertook an 
expedition, in which both he and his army were very near 
perishing utterly in the desert. But the circumstances of this 
expedition are so briefly related by the historian as to be 
almost wholly unintelligible, and cun hardly be said to throw 
any light upon the geographical position of the people against 
whom it was directed. Previously to undertaking the enter¬ 
prise Cambyses sent an embassy to the king of the Macrobians, 
and for this purpose sent for interpreters from the Ichthyojihagi, 
a people who are not elsewhere mentioned by Herodotus, but 
who are noticed by later writers, as settled on the west coast of 
the Ked iSea, extending as far as the straits at its mouth. These 
Ichthyophagi therefore, it may be })resumed, were a people of 
the same race w ith the iHacrobians, and probably situated near 
them : a sujipositiou which would concur with the expression 
of Herodotus that the latter dwelt on the southern sea at the 
farthest extremity of the earth.'' 

Hut the route by which Cambyses attempted to arrive at 
this remote region is very obscurely indicated, or rather can 
hardly be said to be indicated at all. On arriving at Thebes, 
we are told by our author, he sent off a detachment of his army 


lii. 17-24. 


See above, p. 2G7. 
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to attack the Ammonians and destroy the temple of Ammon; 
with the rest of his forces he proceeded against the Ethi¬ 
opians, but having neglected to make due provision of food 
for his troops, before they had completed the fifth part of 
the journey, their provisions utterly failed, and they were 
reduced to eating their beasts of burden. Camhyses neverthe¬ 
less still persevered and it was not till they had entered upon 
the sandy desert, where for want of all other resources his 
soldiers began to eat one another, that he was persuaded to 
abandon the expedition and return to Thebes, having lost 
a large part of his army.® 

§ 9. Strabo and other writers of subsequent times, when the 
geography of Africa was better known, regard the expedition 
of Camhyses as directed against the Ethiopians of Meroe: ® and 
on this supposition there would be little doubt that the desert 
in which his army suffered so severely was that between 
Korosko and Abu Hamed (on the direct route from Syene to 
Meroe) the horrors of which have been described in forcible 
language by all travellers who have crossed it.' But it is clear 
that this view of the subject was not that of Herodotus. These 
Macrobian Ethiopians (whom he mentions only in connection 
with this expedition of Cambyses) are distinctly described by 
him as dwelling on the southern sea, in the remotest regions 
of the earth; while the Ethiopians of Meroe dwelt on the 
banks of the Nile, and the Automoli or Deserters lived far 
leyond them, but still on the same river. No mention occurs 
of the Macrobians in the description of the Nile and the people 
that occupied its banks: nor any hint that they adjoined the 
Ethiopians of this quarter.^ The fact appears to be (as already 


« iii. 25. 

• Strabo, xvii 1, p. 790. 

' See Hoskins’ Travels in Ethiopia, 
pp. 19-32; Lcpsiiis, BriefeausAegypten, 
pp. 125-136. 

^ 5Ir. Cooley’s attempt to identify 
the Macrobians with tlie Automoli : 
(Claudius Ptolemy and the Nile. pp. i 
20, 21) appears to mo utterly untenable. . 


The fabulous and mythical notions con¬ 
cerning the former people could never 
have attached themselves to a race w ho 
had established themselves in Ethiopia 
within historical, and even compara¬ 
tively recent, memory; and the very 
existence of the tradition concerning 
I the Automoli proves that they must 
' have borne a marked resemblance to 
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indicated) that Herodotus, misled by his erroneous notion that 
the Nile flowed/rom the west, conceived the Macrobians to be 
situated in quite another direction, that Cambyses had alto¬ 
gether left the course of the river, and struck across the deserts 
tcjwards the south, with the view of reaching their country, 
when the want of supplies compelled him to return. What 
the real circumstances of the expedition may have been we are 
wholly unable to judge: it is not improbable that some fabulous 
tales of an El Dorado on the southern sea may have tempted 
Cambyses to undertake a march of the extent of which he 
knew nothing. That the expedition, whatever its purpose or 
destination, proved an entire failure, and occasioned the loss 
of great part of his army, is all that we know about it.® 

§ 10. It may therefore be safely asserted that, w'estwurd of 
Egypt and the valley of the Nile, the knowledge of Herodotus 
was confined to the regions of Africa north of the great desert. 
But with this portion of the continent he shows a degree of 
acquaintance, and a general conception of its physical features 
exceeding wliat might reasonably have been expected, con¬ 
sidering the imperfect nature of his sources of information. In 
more than one [tas.sage he dwells upon the marked division of 
the regions in question into three zones or tracts, clearly 
characterized by nature. The first of these, extending along 
the sea coast of the IMediterrancan, all the way from the fron¬ 
tiers of Egypt to Cape 8oloeis beyond the Pillars of Hercules, 
with the exception of the portions occupied by Creek and 


the KnyptiaiiM : arf.^L-mhlaiireof wliifh 
MuiK' tniofs arc haul to be btill found in 
the inliabitaiitti of Smnaar. But the 
ih-MTi})tiiui of the Maerohiauis 
rf prc'.ent'' tluBu a> a pt-ople unlike any 
other. Their fahulous ehaiTV'tei i'<t:e.'> 
are the (.'t.-itJiti'd part of the tradition 
eoncernins:; thorn; as their ftOMtion on 
the bouthern ocean di.stinctly M-jiaraton 
them troia the Kthi'»piaii lucea in the 
^ alley of the Nile. 

2 It lb clear that the view taken by 
Strabo Nsaa not touuJed upon an\ mure 


accurate inft)rinution: ab be cnnfiise.s 
th»‘ expedition of Camhyj'es himself 
witli hU main army, with that of the 
detaeiiiueiit btiit <igain?t the Aiiinio- 
nian> ; unci .''ptuks of •• the army of 
(.’ambvM'a ” liaMiig been l/uried in the 
sandfi OH thr imij to 3/eroe (Strab. x\ii. 
p. 82(1). It ib not impo.'bilile that the 
expedition was in reality directed 
ugainbt iMeroe; but it certain that 
thib was not the view taken by Hero- 
dotub Iniiibelf, or by the perbons from 
whom he deri\ed hib inlormiition. 
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Phoenician settlers, was inhabited by Libyans and races of 
Libyan origin; and though the greater part of these were 
merely nomad tribes, the whole tract was regarded by Hero¬ 
dotus as “ the inhabited region ” of Libya. Beyond this was 
what he calls “ the wild beast tract,” which was apparently 
considered as too much infested by wild beasts to be susceptible 
of permanent habitation. South of that again was a mere 
desert of sand, destitute of water and producing nothing.^ 
Though this division is somewhat too strongly marked, and 
was evidently conceived by Herodotus—with that love of sym¬ 
metry and generalisation congenial to the Greek mind—as 
more definitely characterized than it really is, it is not without 
a considerable foundation in truth, and has been adopted, with 
some modifications, by the most eminent modern geographers, 
as well as by the Arabic writers of the middle ages.® 

It is singular that it is much more clearly marked in the 
western part of Africa, with which Herodotus was eom})aratively 
little acquainted, than in those portions concerning wliicli he 
had more definite information; but, speaking in a general way, 
the three zones may be fairly regarded as e.xtomling acro.ss 
Africa from the Atlantic Ocean to the confines of Egypt. Tim 
principal interruption to its symmetry, arising from the projec¬ 
tion of the Carthaginian territory to the north, was unknown to 
Herodotus, who undoubtedly shared the error of almost all his 
successors in regarding the coast line of northern xkfrica as 


■* ii. 32; iv. ISl. Thus tho yoiin" 
Nusainoriians, on their explurm;' expe- 
<Ution into the iiiteri(jr, at tir»t passed 
througli the inliabited region, tlien ' 
through that of wild bea.sts, and after- [ 
ward.s through the sandy desert. ; 

■■ Heeren, d/rica/i A'rtbo/is, vol. i. pp. | 
6-9; Humboldt, dspeci.f of Nature, 
vol. i. p. 5S; Ritter, Nrdicuiule, ^ol. i. , 
p. S38. 

The “wild-beast” zone of Herodotus 
(r| dyipiiiSrjs) cornesponds in a general 
way with tho Biltdulgerid or “Rand ■ 
of Dates ” of the Arabs, a tract which 1 
they regard as coin[)rising the whole of ' 


the di.strict south of Mount Atlas to the 
borders of the desert, known to the 
Koinau writers under the name (jf 
Gretulia. In the eastern half of the 
continent it is much les.s cb arly luarkeil, 
there being no such important mountain 
range as the Atlas to con.strtnte a gnat 
jrhysical division. The H.irud.-ch or 
Black Mountains (the IMons Ater of 
Rliny) are however regardid by sys¬ 
tematic geographers as a kind of repie- 
sentative or continuation of the s.iinc 
chain to the south ot the Cyrenaica. 
though of such inferior elevatii ii as 
hardly to deserve the name. 
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comparatively straight,® so that the parallelism of the three 
zones would he much more nearly preserved than is really the 
case. 

§ 11. Closely connected with this division of Africa into 
three zones, was another of its physical peculiarities, on which 
Herodotus lays great stress, and in respect to which we again 
see his love of symmetrical arrangement cropping out in a 
remarkable manner. Immediately on the borders of the “ wild 
beast zone,” before one came to the pure unmitigated sandy 
desert, was a brow or ridge of sand,’ in which there occurred 
from distance to distance inhabited spots, each of which was 
marked by the presence of large masses of salt, heaped up into 
hillocks, out of the summit of which gushed forth streams of 
clear, fresh water. The spots thus characterized were found at 
the distance of about ten days’ journey from one another, 
forming a continuous chain from the borders of Egypt to the 
Atlantic.'’ The existence of these detached fertile spots in the 
midst of the sandy desert is a fact that must in all ages have 
impressed itself upon the minds of travellers and geographers : 
but it is singular that Herodotus, or his informants, were less 
struck with the contrast presented by the fertility of these 
oases ® with the arid waste around them, than with the occur¬ 
rence of large masses, or, as he calls them, “ hills ” of salt, in 
immediate connection with springs of fresh water. The state¬ 
ment that these springs in all cases gush forth from the very 


' Xotc K, p. 308. I was used by liim merely to describe a 

^ Ills expression of o<ppvv ipdfifwv, I broad strip or band .stretching aerus.s 
literally a brow of sand,” has been I the continent. A recent traveller in- 
generally translated as a ridge; and j deed remarks, “how aimiiably his ex- 
considered as sliowing that he was j pression of ‘ a ridge of sand,’ rather 
acquainted with the true conformation j than a plain, de.scnbcs the edge of the 
of tlie tract in question—a broad table- j nortlicrn Sahara ” (Tri.'trnm's Great 
laud of considerable elevation, in wliich i Sahara, p. 75); yet Herodotus had 
the so-called Oases occupy depre.-sions ; certainly never seen anv pait of the 
or hollows of limited extent. But it regions visite.t by Mr. Tristram, and 
seems more probable that Herodotus, had nothing but the vaguest infor- 
in common with almost all writers down mation concerning them, 
to a very recent period, thought of the j “ Herodot. iv. 181. 
desert only as a vast sandy plain; and | ’Note L, p. 308. 
that the peculiar expression of o(f>pvri i 
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midst of the salt hills is indeed an exaggeration; but all the 
oases abound in salt—sometimes found in such masses as to 
be used by the inhabitants for building purposes: while springs 
rise out of the sand, and even on the top of hillocks of sand, in 
the midst of the salt-covered plainsd 

Strabo has aptly compared the fertile patches thus scattered 
amidst the deserts of Libya to the spots on a leopard’s skin ; ^ 
and they are in fact dispersed over the interior of the continent 
with as little order or symmetry as the spots in question : but 
Herodotus on the contrary supposed them to follow one another 
at regular intervals, and in a general direction parallel to that 
of the sandy zone itself, i.e., from east to west.® His informa¬ 
tion was probably derived from traders, who knew only the 
particular line of route which they had themselves followed, 
and had doubtless paid little attention to the bearings of the 
track from one station to another. But the permanent cha¬ 
racter of these fertile patches—which must in all ages have 
been equally marked by nature, and have formed as it were 
the stepping-stones by which alone it was possible to carry on 
communication across the desert—enables us in many instances 
to identify with certainty the localities intended by Herodotus, 
though both the distances and the directions will often be 
found erroneous. 

§ 12. A singular mistake at the very outset tends to vitiate 
his whole line of positions. The first point which he mentions 
is the Ammonium or Oasis of Ammon, rendered so celebrated 
at a later period by the visit ol Alexander—the site t)t which 
is well ascertained to correspond with that now known as the 
Oasis of Siwah.^ Here there can be no doubt as to the locality 


* See the extract from General Mi- 
nutoli’s account of the Oasis of Siwah, 
cited by Heeren {African Nations, vol. i. 
p. 207); and Tristram’s Great Sahara, 
p. 75. 

* Strabo, ii. 5, p. 130. The com¬ 
parison has been frequently repeated 
by later geographers. 

^ Note M, p. 309. 


* The Oasis of Siwah was first visited 
and described by Browne in 1792 ; and 
its identity with that of Ammon fully 
established by Major Eennell {Geogr. 
of Ilerodot. pp. 577-591). It has been 
since frequently visited and fully 
described by Hornemann, Caillaud, 
Minutoli, Mr. James Hamilton and 
others. Tho results of all their inves- 
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meant, and its distance from the nearest point of Egypt is 
correctly given : hut Herodotus erroneously conceived it to be 
situated west of Thebes, while it really lies about due west of 
the Lake Uberis, or the district of the Fayoum, from which it 
is in fact distant about ten days’ journey. The effect of this 
error is to bring down the whole line of stations more than 
three degrees and a half of latitude too far to the south. It is 
probable that in this instance Herodotus had confounded the 
Great Oasis, which is really situated due west of Thebes, and 
where there was also a temple of Ammon, with the Oasis of 
Ammon jiroporly so called, from which it is more than four 
hundred miles distant.^ 

§ l.T. His next station is Augila, a place which still preserves 
its name unaltered in its modern appellation of Aujileh—a 
rare instance in African geography—and is correctly placed 
about ten days’ journey to the west of the Ammonians.® It 
is still visited by the Arabs from the nearest sea-coast, as it 
was bv the Nasamonians in the days of Herodotus, on account 
of the excellence of its dates.'' But beyond this again, at the 
same distance to the west, ho places the Garamantes, whom he 
liimstdf calls a very great nation, though he appears to havo 
com-eived them as dwelling around a mere oasis like the 
others.'^ Here there can be no doubt that the same people are 
meant as those designated by later geographers under the 
name of the Garamantes,—the inhabitants of the region now 
called Fezzan, a district which has indeed very much of the 
character of an oasis, though of far greater extent. This 


tip^atioHS arc wt-ll brniiq^ht together by 
j\i I'lirthev Ortihd u. (lit' Otme df^s 
AnimoJt. 4to IkT’Un, 1802, n-itriiitt-d 
from thf Tran.'iactiuns of the Jjtrhn 
Acndt uuj'). I 

'I’lif ^Ituof the celebrated temple and ! 
oraole of Ammon wasi tir&t di&eovcred ! 
liy Idr. Hamilton in 18.33. 

' ^ Notf X, p. 30‘>. 

HorntTuann reachtd Aujileh from 
Siwali aftt-r nine huoj days’ journey, 
Imt the furuvaii tiavelled two whoh^ 


nights, and both men and beasts were 
»|iute exhau>ted pp, 4.3, dtlj. 

The Arab gef»grapliers give tlie dis¬ 
tance at ten days’ journey. 

’ Hornemdiin, p. 48. 

* VapafxavT^s. . . ^Bvos Iff'xypwSy 

iv. 1S3. 

The whole di.'-trict of Fezzan is not 
less than 300 miles in length from N. 
to S. by aliout 200 from E. to W.; but 
only a sni.iil portion of this is capable 
of cultivation 
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identification is confirmed by his notice, that the land of the 
Garamantes was distant in a direct line thirty days’ journey 
from that of the Lotophagi, on the northern coast. This is in 
fact just about the true distance from Fezzan to the sea-coast 
at Tripoli or Mesarata, with which it must always have had a 
direct communication.® But on the other hand the distance 
from Aujileh to the nearest point of Fezzan is not less than 
sixteen days’ journey, and the direction instead of west is nearly 
south-west. The effect of this second error is in great part to 
correct the former one, as Mourzuk, the ca])ital of Fezzan, is 
in fact almost exactly in the same latitude as Thebes. 

§ 14. At the present day a frequented caravan route proceeds 
from Mourzuk through Aujileh and Siwah to Cairo,' and it 
is probable that this was already the case in the days of Hero¬ 
dotus, and that the stations thus far were derived by him from 
communications with persons who were really acquainted witli 
tlie route. The notice of the direct distance between the 
Garamantes and the Lotophagi on the sea-coast also points 
to the existence of intercourse in this direction, which would 
probably be that followed by traders from Cyrene. But it is 
much more difficult to determine the positions of the suc¬ 
ceeding stages. According to our author there was another 
oasis ten days’ journey beyond the Garamantes, inhabited by 
a people called the Atarautes,® and another again at the same 
distance beyond that, at the foot of a lofty mountain called 
Atlas, from whence the inhabitants derived the name of 


® Captain Lyon in 1820 took just 
tliirty days (L-xclusi\e of btoppaj;c&) on 
his return journey from Mourzuk to 
tlic St‘a. 

' This was the route hy >\hicli llor- 
neniunn travelled. He took sixteen 
diiys of rapid travelling from Aujileh 
to Zuilali (the tir&t town where eara- 
\ans halt on their arriving in Fezzm \ 
hut th(3 distance is commonly reckoned 
at twenty days’journey. 

^ It must he remarked that this name 
h:is heeii corrupted in all existing MSS. 
ot Herodotus iuto "ATAaFTes. The read¬ 


ing ’ATap<w*T€y is restored from Stopha- 
mis of Byzantium and Eu&tathius (ad 
Dionys. Per. v. GG), who however lx>th 
cite the distinction hefictca the Ata- 
rantes and Atiaiites from an author 
named Ithianus, not from Herodotus; 
and there seems no donht that the cor¬ 
ruption in the text of Herodotus is at 
least as old as the time of Eustathius. 
Yet it seems imj«‘>r>sible that he can 
have called hoik tribes Atlantes, witli- 
out any further notice or explanation. 
Both names are in all probability only 
foiuis of the same. 
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Atlantes. Mount Atlas is described, in terms which certainly 
seem to be derived from the old Greek fables connected with 
the name, as a lofty mountain of a circular form and so high 
that its summit could never be seen, being covered with clouds 
both in winter and summer, on which account the natives called 
it “ the pillar of heaven.” ^ 

Both the name and the description, however fanciful and 
distorted, seem to require us to seek this last station in the 
regions to the south of the great chain of Mount Atlas, and 
not far from the foot of that chain. In this case the line of 
route must have turned up towards the north-west, from 
Fezzan by way of Ghadamis to Wargla or Tuggurt; and the 
next oasis from the land of the Garamantes would be that 
of Ghadamis,—the Cydamus of Pliny and Ptolemy—a place 
that could hardly have been at any time unknown to the 
nations on the coast. It is about the same distance from 
the borders of Fezzan towards the north-west as Aujileh is 
towards the north-east. This may therefore be fairly presumed 
to be the spot where our author places the Atarantcs. But the 
position of the Atlantes cannot be determined with anything 
like even plausibility; no part of the real chain of Mount 
Atlas approaches sufficiently near to the central zone of desert 
to agree even approximately with the account reported to 
Herodotus, and the whole description is so fanciful as to render 
it very unlikely that it was based upon any authentic in¬ 
formation.^ 

§ 15. Thus far, however, Herodotus himself supposed that 
he possessed accurate information ; but beyond this he himself 
tells us that he was not able to give the names of the tribes 
that inhabited the sandy belt which he is describing. But 
he assures us that this peculiar zone itself extended to the 
sea beyond the Pillars of Hercules; and contained mines of 
salt, with the masses of which the inhabitants built their houses.^ 


^ Herodot. iv. 184. 

• See Note O, p. 310. 

® It is singular that Herodotus should 


notice tliis peculiarity oidy in regard to 
the most distent of these Oases; the 
practice being really found much nearer 
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To the south of this tract, which, sandy and sterile as it 
was, was thus studded from distance to distance with inhabited 
spots, the regions towards the interior of Libya are described 
as utterly desert, without trees, without water, without rain, 
without even wild beasts, and as Herodotus expressively adds, 
without any trace of moisture.® As applied to the vast desert 
of the Sahara this description is scarcely exaggerated; of the 
fertile and well-watered regions to the south of it Herodotus 
had evidently no suspicion, and his ideas of physical geography 
were too vague to lead him to the conclusion that if these 
regions w’ere really traversed, as he supposed them to be, by 
a great river like the Nile, they could not be condemned to 
unmitigated sterility. 

§ 16. The only notice which appears to refer to a people to 
the south of the tract which we have been here considering, is 
where he speaks of the Garamantes as carrying on expeditions 
in pursuit of the Troglodyte Ethiopians, whom he describes as 
the swiftest of foot of any people he had heard of, on which 
account they were pursued by the Garamantes in chariots and 
four. These Troglodytes, he adds, fed on serpents, lizards 
and other reptiles, and their language was like the squeaking 
of bats.^ At the present day the inhabitants of Fezzan carry 
on similar razzie or slave-hunts, against the Tibboos of the 
interior; many of whom, inhabiting the more rocky portions 
of the desert, are still “ dwellers in cavestheir agility is pro¬ 
verbial, and their language is still compared by their more 
civilized neighbours to the whistling of birds.® In calling 
these Troglodytes (of whose position he had probably no clear 


homo. Thus it is mentioned liy Mr. 
Hamilton ( Wamlerinys in Xorth Africa, 

р. 294) as stiil prevailing at Siwali, 
and by Dr. Oudney in the westein 
parts of Fezzan (Denham and Clajv 
perton’s Travels, p. 4(J). I^liny also 
notices it as the practice of a tube in 
the interior from the Syrtis (II. N. v. 

с. 5, § 34). 

Herodotus justly observes that it is a 


conclusive proof of the perfect drynoss 
of the climate, A\herever it is found: 
“ for if it rained, the walls built of >alt 
could not stand” (iv. 185). 

* iv. 185. Kal iKfxdSos icrl iy avTf) 
ovd4v. 

' Herodot. iv. 183. 

® Horncmaiin’s Travtls, p. 110; 
L}on’s Travels in Nortlurn Africa,-iio. 
Loud. 1821. 
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idea) Ethiopians, Herodotus doubtless uses the term merely in 
the sense of “black men.” The Tihboos are in fact, as a race, 
almost black, tliongh they have not the distinctive features of 
the negro. It may well be doubted whether Herodotus ever 
saw a true negro, the curly hair, of which he speaks as dis¬ 
tinctive of the Ethiopians, being found more or less markedly 
in all the black races of Northern Africa. 

§ 17. With the Libyan tribes that bordered on the coast of 
the ^Mediterranean, from the confines of Egypt to those of the 
Carthaginian dominions, the information possessed by Hero¬ 
dotus, as might be expected, was comparatively complete and 
satisfactory. His knowledge of them was evidently derived 
from the Greek settlers at Gyrene and the neighbouring 
colonics, which were at this period flourishing and civilized 
communities; and not only carried on trade with the neigh¬ 
bouring tribes, but exercised in some degree a civilizing 
influence over them, so that those who most nearly adjoined 
the Greek territories—the Asbystao and the Auschisae—to a 
great extent imitated the customs of the colonists.® These 
last tribes he describes as being particularly skilled in driving 
chariots with four horses,* a practice which they may have 
derived from the Cyrena'ans—who were renowned throughout 
Greece as charioteers; though Herodotus himself, in another 
passage, asserts that the Greeks themselves first derived the 
practice of yoking four horses abreast from the Libyans—a 
statement which it is difficult to accept.® But there seems no 
doubt that the use of chariots was general in his days among 
the Libyan tribes, though now wholly unknown in Northern 
Africa.® 

® Ilrrodot. iv. 170. ^ ^ ^ those of the Greeks iu the race where 

‘ TeOpiirTToRciToi 56 OVK riKiffTo, dAAd On-stes was supposed to have perished 
pdAuTTo AiRvmv (la-i (t. c.) ; (Kledra, v. 702). But we cannot sup- 

Ibid. ISO. The Greeks of Gyrene I«)se that the poet here alluded to nuhre 
were undoubtedly distruffuisln d for Libyans 

their skill as charioteers. I’lndarcele- , ’ Thus our author, as just mentioned, 

hiates the victories of Aroesilas of Cy- , represents even tlie Garamaiites of the 
nne at the Pythian games (Pyth. interior as pursuing tlie Troglodytes 
iv. V.); anil Soiihrs-lts sjieaks of two with chariots and lour! (iv. 1S3.) 
Liliyan charicpteers as contindiug with 
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The enumeration of the tribes along the shores of the Medi¬ 
terranean presents few geographical difficulties, though, as is 
always tlie case with nomad races, both their names and 
boundaries are in some instances different from what we find 
in later geographers. Thus the Giligammm who, according 
to Herodotus, occupied the coast-district eastward of the 
Cyrenaica, nearly to the confines of Egypt,^ are not mentioned 
by any later writer; while the name of the Marmarida^, who 
appear in all the other geographers—even in Scylax, not more 
than a century afterwards—as the chief people in this region, 
is not to be found in Herodotus at all. In this case there is 
little doubt that the same people is meant, and the change 
is merely one of name, though it is one of which we can offer 
no explanation. 

§ 18. The coast of the Cyrenaica, from the neighbourhood 
of Derne to that of Euesperides (the modern Benghazi) was 
wholly occupied by Greek settlements; here, therefore, the 
Libyan tribes of the Asbystoe and the Ausehism were confined 
to the interior.® But to the west of these again on the sea- 
coast adjoining the bight of the Great Syrtis, we find the 
N'asamonians, a people of Libyan race, who are mentioned by 
all succeeding writers down to the time of the Homan Empire. 
The Psylli, who had formerly been the neighbours of the 
Nasamonians, had according to Herodotus ceased to exist in 
his time, having undertaken an expedition into the interior, 
in which their whole nation perished, being overwhelmed with 
storms of sand.® The story that they had thus marched into 
the desert “ to make war on the south wind ” is obviously a 


‘ iy. 1G9. 

^ Tliia was the country wliioh pro¬ 
duced the famous silphiuin, wliicli was 
one of the principal sources tJie 
wealth of Cyrene. It is singular that 
tliis peculiar and valuable plant is only 
mentioned incidentally by Heiodotus 
(iv. IGll, 192), tliongli lie enumeiates 
all tlie wild animals of tliese parts of 
Libya. 

Herodut. iv. 173 . Stune contiimation 


of this story fs found in the fact tliat 
no mention apptars of tlie PiAlli in 
Scylax, a century after Herodotus ; 
though they rea])])ear iu Strabo (xvii. 
j». 83S). No mention occurs in Hero¬ 
dotus of their skill as serpent charmers, 
ail art for \shieh tliey weie so cele¬ 
brated in later times. (Lucan, I'ltarsal. 
ix. vv. 890-910; Plutarch, Cat. Min. 
50 ; Piin. U. N. vii. 2, § 14.) 
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mere fictitious embellishment, but curious as showing the 
same kind of feeling in regard to this wind—the bane of all 
these regions of Africa—as that which led the Atarantians to 
curse the sun as he rose in the heavens.^ 

The long strip of coast from the bight of the Greater to that 
of the Lesser Syrtis (the modern Pashalik of Tripoli) was 
occupied in the time of Herodotus by three' tribes, the IVIacse, 
the Gindanes and the Machlyans, who succeeded one another 
from east to west, though their exact limits cannot be defined. 
Besides these the Lotophagi—a name evidently of Greek 
origin and retained from its connection with the Homeric 
poems—are mentioned as occupying a promontory projecting 
into the sea, which can be no other than the peninsula of 
Zarzis, adjoining to the Lesser Syrtis, and opposite to the 
island of Meninx, which was regarded by most ancient writers 
as the island of the Lotophagi. But Herodotus himself tells 
us that the use of the lotus-fruit as an article of diet was not 
confined to these Lotophagi alone, but was common to the 
neighbouring tribe of the Machlyans; it was doubtless in fact 
in more or less general use along this part of the coast, as it 
continued to be in the days of Polybius.® 

The Machlyans, according to Herodotus, occupied the eastern 
shore of the Lake Tritonis; on the opposite side of the same 
lake were situated the Auseans, who were still a mere nomad 
tribe, like the others just enumerated; but beyond them, 
towards the west, were agricultural races, differing in many 
respects in their manners and customs from those to the east¬ 
ward. It is evident that we here come in contact with the 
more civilized tribes, occupying the fertile regions of the 
modern Kegency of Tunis, which, both under the Cartha¬ 
ginians and the Romans, was one of the richest countries of 
the ]\Iediterranean. But the knowledge of them which had 
reached the ears of Herodotus, was still very imperfect. It 
is evident that his Cyrensean informants were very little 


■ }[cr«Hlot. iv. 144. Strabo relatt s the same thing of Uh' Ethi(i])i.ins, in the 
upper valley of tiic Nile (xvii. j». 822). s Note P p. 811. 
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acquainted with any part of Africa west of the Lesser Syrtis; 
probably they were prevented, by the commercial jealousy so 
frequent among ancient nations, from trading directly with 
any of the tribes subject to the Carthaginian rule, or from 
touching at any seaports, except Carthage itself. The informa¬ 
tion which Herodotus had received concerning the tribes 
beyond Lake Tritonis was further confused in his mind by tlie 
erroneous notions which he entertained of the geographical 
conformation of this part of Africa. 

He evidently conceived the tribes which he enumerates in 
succession—the Maxyes, the Zaueces, and the Gyzantcs,® as 
occurring in that order from east to west; while they probably 
in reality trended more towards the north, and the neighbour¬ 
hood of Carthage. But no notice is found in Herodotus of the 
proximity of that great city. Nor does he appear to have 
been aware of the great fertility of this part of Africa; as ho 
distinctly tells us that the district on the banks of the little 
river Cinyps ^ was the only portion of Libya that could bear 
any comparison in point of fertility with the richer districts of 
Europe and Asia.^ 

The island Cyraunis, which Herodotus places opposite to 
the Gyzantes, and describes as long and narrow, is clearly the 
Cercina or Cercinna of later geographers—still called Kar- 
kineh; though it is strangely supposed by Niebuhr to be the 
same with the island of Cerne on the Atlantic coast of Africa. 
Herodotus, as is justly observed by Major Eennell, “un¬ 
questionably intended an island in the Mediterranean, and 


® Two of these tribes—the Maxyes 
and the Gyzantes—are evidently the | 
same that were already mentioned by [ 
Hecatasus under the names of the I 
Mazyes and the Zygantes (Hecatseus, j 
Fr. 304, 306), but tiny' are otherwise j 
unknown. It has been, liowever, sug- j 
ge&ted with some probability that the ; 
name of the Gyzantes or Zygantes j 
reappears in that of the Byzaiites j>r | 
Byz.icians, who gave name to the dis- j 
trict of Byzaceuo, forming the south¬ 


ern portion of the Roman province of 
Africa. The attempt to connect the 
name of the Zaueces with tliat of Zeu- 
gitana is much more questionable. 

* Note Q, p. 312. 

" Herodid. iv, 198. Even Timseus, 
nearly two centuries after Herodotus 
ap|>ears to have l)een ignorant of tlie 
great fertility of the Caitliaginian ter¬ 
ritories in Africa, for wiiieh lie is de¬ 
servedly censured by Polybius. 
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that near Carthage.” ^ It is true that no gold is now found in 
the island of Karkineh; but the story of its being found at 
Cyraunis, “ in a lake, out of which it was drawn up by young 
maidens, by means of feathers dipped in pitch ” is an obvious 
fable, and is related by Herodotus himself with an expression 
of doubt."' 

§ 19. In some respects, however, he had formed a correct 
general idea of this western portion of Libya, as altogether 
different from the iiat and sandy tracts towards the east, being 
in great part mountainous, well wooded and abounding in wild 
beasts, especially lions, elephants and serpents of vast size.^ 
It was here also, according to the stories told by the Libyans, 
that were found the fabulous beings who were placed by a 
vague tradition somewhere in the interior of xUrica—the men 
with heads like dogs, and those who had no heads at all, but 
had eyes in the middle of their breasts. But of such tales as 
these Herodotus is careful to express his disbelief. The stories 
of the existence of wild men and wild women may pcrhai)s have 
arisen from the occurrence of large a])e3 or Bongos, like those 
met with by Hauno on the western coast, though none such are 
now found to the north of the Great Desert. 

§ 20. Two other points of interest in the geography of 
Northern Africa remain to be noticed. Herodotus repeatedly 
mentions *■ the feyrtis: ” but always without any distinguish¬ 
ing epithet: ® and it is clear that he knew' of only one gulf 
ot the name—that called by subsequent geographers the 
Greater tsyrtis, between Berenice (Benghazi) and Leptis 
IMagna (Lebdeh). Nor does he make any mention of its 
peculiar dangers, of which such exaggerated notions pre- 
vaih'd at a later period.’ 

On the other hand he speaks of the Lake Tritonis, in a 
manner that may almost lead to the inference that he con¬ 
founded the inland lake of that name with the deep gulf known 


^ Ilt-nncll, Geogr. of Urrodut. p. CSS, 4tu. ed. * iv. 195. iv. 191. 

■- li. 32, 150 ; iv. 109, 173. > Note- K, p. 313. 
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to later geographers as the Lesser Syrtis, and now called the 
Gulf of Gabes. It seems certain at least that he regarded the 
Lake Tritonis, which he supjiosed to be of very large extent, 
as communicating directly with the sea.® It is not improbable 
that considerable physical changes may have taken place in 
this part of Africa, during the historical period, and that the 
Lake Tritonis may in the time of Herodotus have been much 
more extensive than the shallow salt lake (called Sebkah-el 
Faraoun) that now represents it. It appears probable also 
that it then had a narrow outlet by which it communicated 
with the sea, from which it is still separated only by a narrow 
isthmus of sand: but the information of Herodotus coiieern- 
iug these countries is far too vague for us to rely upon it as 
proving the extent of the changes that have taken place since 
his time. It must be added that the Lesser Syrtis is correctly 
described by Scylax, who wrote only about a century after our 
historian.® 

§ 21, We have seen that Herodotus evidently possessed very 
imperfect information concerning the portion of Africa ex¬ 
tending from Carthage to the Pillars of Hercules, though it 
was the part of the continent which was best ku(.)wn to later 
geographers. But he has preserved to us one curious piece of 
information concerning the trade of the Carthaginians with the 
regions beyond the Straits, which he derived (as he himself 
tells us) directly from Carthaginian informants.' Outside the 
Columns of Hercules (he says) there was a district, inhabiti.'d 
by natives of Libyan race, which was fretjuented by Cartha¬ 
ginian merchants. These were accustomed, on arriving at the 
spot, to land their cargoes and set out their wares on the sea¬ 
shore : they then kindled a fire and retired to their ships. The 
natives were guided to the sjxit by the smoke, and after ex¬ 
amining the goods ofi’ered, deposited by them a quantity of 
gold, and retired in their turn into the interior. If the Car- 


® Thus lio bpcaka in iv. 17D of Jason being drivt-u among thf t-hoah of Lahe 
Fnionii^ before lie atw tli'* laml Note P ' ib leil )f, iv. UHl. 
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thaginians on landing again were satisfied with the amount of 
gold offered, they took it and went away: if not, they again 
withdrew to their ships, till the natives had increased it to an 
amount that they deemed satisfactory. Thus was the trafiic 
carried on, with mutual confidence, but without any direct 
communication between the two parties. 

No indication is furnished by Herodotus of the locality 
where this “ dumb commerce ” was carried on: but the fact 
of gold being the object of the trade leads to the inference 
that it was at a considerable distance towards the south, there 
being very little gold found north of the Sahara. The practice 
itself is found by modern travellers to exist in several countries 
of xkfrica, where the Moorish merchants have to deal with Negro 
tribes, who are probably afraid to show themselves for fear’of 
being kidnapped as slaves.^ 

The only point on the Atlantic coast of Africa which Hero¬ 
dotus mentions by name is Cape Soloeis, which he regarded as 
the most westerly point of the continent. Of this also he had 
doubtless heard from Carthaginian traders : but we must not 
assume that, because he was thus rendered familiar with the 
name, he had any definite idea of its true geographical position.* 
There is certainly no foundation for the supposition that he 
was acquainted with the island of Cerne, so well known to later 
writers, as one of the principal stations of the Carthaginian 
commerce on the shores of the Atlantic.'* 

§ 22. In order to complete this review of the knowledge of 
the African continent possessed by Herodotus, it remains only 
to consider the very curious and important narrative upon which 
he founds his belief that it was surrounded by the ocean on the 
south, so that, as he expresses it, the Erythrtean Sea (the Indian 
Ocean) and the Atlantic were one and the same. We have 
already seen that this was the prevalent idea in his time: 


- See the account given by C.iptiin ' practice in his day on the west coast 
Lyon {Travels in yortherii Africa, p. j of Africa (p. 100 in Eaniusio, vol. i.). 
140), and by Shaw (Traveh, p. 239j. | ^ See Cliap. VI. p. 1G3, note. 

I'a da Mosto also mentions u timil.ir ' * Note T, p. 316. 
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most, if not all, preceding geographers having assumed the 
notion of a circumfluent ocean, surrounding all the three con¬ 
tinents. This view however Herodotus rejected as not war¬ 
ranted by any credible testimony; but while he expresses his 
doubts of the existence of an ocean to the north of Europe and 
Asia, with regard to Africa, he says, no doubt can exist that 
it is surrounded by the sea (with the exception of the narrow 
isthmus of Suez) inasmuch as it had been circumnavigated by 
order of the Egyptian king, Necho.® 


Section 2. —Circumnavigation of Africa hy Necho. 

§ 1. According to the information collected by the historian— 
the source of which he has unfortunately not indicated—the 
Egyptian monarch, who appears to have been a man of an 
enterprising character, and had previously made an attempt to 
connect the Nile by a canal with the Eed Sea, having been 
foiled in this undertaking, turned his attention to warlike 
expeditions both by sea and land, and fitted out two fleets of 
triremes, one on the I\Iediterranean, the other at the head of 
the Eed Sea, where he constructed docks, the remains of which 
were still visible in the time of Herodotus.® At the same time 
he sent out a squadron of ships, manned by Phcenicians, with 
orders to sail round Africa, and return by way of the Pillars of 
Hercules into the Mediterranean. These Phcenicians, setting 
out from the Eed Sea, sailed along the southern ocean. When 
the autumn came on, they landed at the point of Libya where 
they found themselves for the time being, and having sown a 
crop of corn, waited there till it was ripe, reaped it, and then 


^ Heroflot. iv. 42. ydp Sr}\oi \ was the son of Psammetiohiis, and 

€Qivr^i/ 4ov(Ta irepi^^vTos^ Scot' auT7}s j reignod from B.C. 610 to E.C. 594. He 

TTphs 'Ad'iTjv uvpl^eiy Ne/cw tov Alyinr- , therefore belonged to a period con- 
Ticau ffacriXeos -Trpt^rov twp rjfxus tbfiey [ eeniing which Herodotus had good 
KaraSf^apTos. , historical information. 

® Id. ii. 158, 159. Necho. or Neco, ■ 
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proceeded on their voyage. In this manner two whole years 
elapsed, and in the course of the third year, having doubled 
the Pillars of Hercules they returned in safety to Egypt.^ 

Herodotus adds a circumstance, which, he says, “ appears to 
him incredible, but others may perhaps believe ’’—that accord¬ 
ing to the report of the navigators, while sailing round Africa, 
they had the sun on their right hand. We now know that this 
must really have been the case, had the voyage been actually 
performed, however strange it appeared to Greek hearers, 
and there is no circumstance that has had so much weight 
in obtaining credence for the narrative in question as this 
very statement, which was regarded by Herodotus himself as 
unworthy of belief. 

§ 2. There are few questions in ancient history or geogra,phy 
that have been the subject of more discussion than the reality 
of this supposed circumnavigation. No doubt can reasonably 
be entertained that Herodotus has reported correctly the 
information he had received: and it is certain that he himself 
believed in the truth of the narrative, and looked upon it as 
establishing beyond a doubt the peninsular character of Africa, 
and the connection between the eastern and western oceans. 
But it was far from obtaining general credence in ancient 
times. Its authenticity was doubted by Posidonius as not 
attested by sufficient evidence,® and in this judgment Strabo 
concurs. Both these authors however believed in the geogra¬ 
phical fact that Africa was surrounded by the Ocean, though 
they doubted auy one having ever actually sailed round it. 
Polybius on the other hand expresses doubts whether the sea 
was really continuous to the south of Africa,® and Ptolemy at 
a later period wholly disbelieved it: they must therefore have 
rejected as unworthy of credit the narrative reported by 
Herodotus. 


’ Herodot. iv. 42. _ | authorities, that Posidonius (or Strabo) 

® Posidonius ap. Strab. ii. p. 98. It | refers to the expedition as having been 
is worthy of notice as showing how j sent out by Darius. 
carelessly the ancients often cited their ’ iii. 37. 
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Among modern writers on the contrary there has existed the 
greatest diversity of opinion. We now know with certainty 
that Herodotus and those who agreed with him in considering 
Africa as surrounded by the sea were geographically correct, 
and the possibility of the voyage cannot therefore be denied. 
But this is a very different question from that of its actual 
accomplishment. 

§ 3. Among those who have believed in the authenticity of 
the narrative, Major Eennell is undoubtedly the one who has 
done the most to support it. He has shown,' 1. That the time 
allotted for the expedition was amply sufficient for its accom¬ 
plishment even according to the slow rate of ancient navigation 
—a point which it appears strange should ever have been 
contested ; 2. That from the time the voyagers passed Cape 
Guardafui (the north-eastern point of Africa) supposing them 
to have chosen the right season of the year, they would be 
favoured by the northern monsoon, as far as the southern tropic, 
and would also have a strong current in their favour the whole 
way round the Cape of Good Hope f 3. That along the western 
coast of Africa, so long as they were within the southern 
hemisphere, they would for the most part have been able to 
reckon upon a favourable wind, as well as a current to the 
northward. The combination of these circumstances un¬ 
doubtedly proves that the circumnavigation of the continent 
would be much more easily effected from the East than from 
the West; and thus tends to dispose of the argument against 
its probability that might be derived from the failure of other 
attempts made in the contrary direction (such as those of 
Hanno ® and Sataspes), and from the very slow progress of the 
Portuguese discoveries in the same quarter. 


‘ Geography of Jlerodotug, pp. 672- 
714, 

' It is remarkable, however, that the 
Arabian navigators in the middle ages, 
who undoubtedly visited the eastern 
coast of Africa as far south as Sofala, 
never passed beyond Cape Corrientes, 
which formed the extreme limit of their 


knowledge in this direction. 

’ There is, however, no evidence 
that the voyage of Hanno was under¬ 
taken with any view to the circum¬ 
navigation of Africa. It is, indeed, 
frequently referred to by later writers 
as such an attempt, and is even de¬ 
scribed by Pliny as having accomplished 
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§ 4. At the same time it must be admitted that the enormous 
length of the voyage—so entirely out of proportion to all that 
we know of as accomplished in ancient times, either before or 
afterwards ; the difficulty of carrying provisions for such long 
intervals as would be required, notwithstanding the supposed 
halts for the sowing and reaping of successive harvests: ^ and 
the very imperfect account that appears to have been preserved 
of so important and remarkable an achievement—all contribute 
to raise a prima facie improbability against the whole story 
which it is difficult to surmount. 

The absence of all geographical details prevents the possi¬ 
bility of testing the truth of the narrative (as in the ease of 
Hanno) by an examination of such statements. But it must 
be confessed that this total absence is in itself a suspicious 
circumstance. We do not know from whom Herodotus derived 
his information, whether from Phoenician merchants at Tyre,^ 
or from the Egyptian priests: the latter is the more probable; 
but in either case it is singular that no single fact concerning 
the wild tribes with which the navigators must necessarily 
have come in contact, no “ traveller’s tales ” about the marvels 
of such distant lands and the perils of so long a navigation, 
should have been preserved to the time of Herodotus, or have 
been known to his informants. 


it ; but the oiigiiia.! narrative of Afriea, making arrangements to em- 
tlie voyage reprtbt nts it only a.s uinler- ploy the same expedient (Stiab. ii. p. 
taken^ tor tlie purpo.se ot founding 100). Henee it would natundly be 
colonies along the we.st coast ot Afiica. s«pp/rVd, as a nece.ssary incident, by 
* HerodoUis undoubtedly conceived tliose who believed in and repoited the 
the Phoenicians as repeating this ope- storv. 

ration more than once, though Major ^ Herodotus ceitainly vi.sited Tyre 
Kenncll appears to have supposed it to (see ii. 44); but, whether from the 
have taken place only once. This is shortness of his stay or fiom some otlier 
evident from the form of his expressions cause, appears to have collected but 
{Ttpoaiaxom-ts iv airflptaKov . . . Pfp,'- ^ little information there. At least we 
o-ovres at! rhv a'lTovi as wcll as from the do not find him referring to the testi- 
duration ot the voyage Such a mode mony of Tyrian or Phcenician inform- 
ot meeting the probable difficulty Irom I ants with regard to any geographical 
want of provisions seems to have sug- ! questions. The Carthaginians, whom 
gested itself naturally to ancient navi- ^ he repeatedly cites, he may have met 
gators, as we find Eudoxus, when prt- ' either at Tyre or at Cvrcne. 
paring for the circumnavigation of 
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§ 5. The one only exception to this total want of circum¬ 
stantial evidence is the fact reported by the navigators that in 
sailing round Libya they had the sun on their right hand. Such 
would undoubtedly have been the case if they had really pene¬ 
trated into the southern hemisphere; but as no Greek had ever 
done this, Herodotus—whose theoretical knowledge of astro¬ 
nomy was certainly of the vaguest description—was naturally 
led to reject the statement as incredible. In modern times on 
the contrary, it has been frequently regarded as the strongest 
proof in favour of the whole account. A recent translator of 
Herodotus even goes so far as to say that “ few would have 
believed the Phoenician circumnavigation of Africa, had it not 
been for this discovery.” ® 

Yet it may well be doubted whether we are warranted in 
hastily assuming that such a statement must necessarily have 
been derived from personal observation. The Egyptian priests 
were well aware that the sun was vertical at Syene at the time 
of the summer solstice; and it was an inference so natural as 
to be almost inevitable that any one proceeding further south 
would have the sun to the north of him. The frequent inter¬ 
course with Meroe would confirm this view. It is probable 
moreover that Phoenician navigators had already frequented 
the coasts of the Erythra-an Sea, considerably to the south of 
the Tropic of Cancer: and even in the particular voyage in 
question—if we supjiose that the narrative had any founda¬ 
tion in fact, and that an exploring expedition was really sent 
out bv Necho, it would easily have attained to latitudes where 
tlie plienomenon in question might be observed during a part 
of the year. Nothing is more common tlian to have theoretical 
inferences converted into statements of hict; and if the in¬ 
formants of Herodotus supposed—as he himself undoubtedly 
did, in common with almost all the Greek geographers in later 
times—that the continent of Africa trended away rapidly to 
the west, from near the mouth of the Red Sea, the assumption 


* Kuwiilisoifs Htrodotus, vol. iii. p. 35, note. 
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that navigators proceeding along its southern coast, from east 
to west, would have the tropical sun to the north of them (and 
therefore on their right hand) would certainly not require a 
greater amount of astronomical knowledge than was possessed 
at this period both by Egyptians and Phoenicians.’ 

On the other hand it is certainly remarkable that no notice 
is taken, or at least no mention preserved, of the change of 
seasons in the southern hemisphere—a circumstance which 
must have been the more strongly impressed upon the minds 
of the navigators from its intimate connection with the choice 
of times for halting, with the purpose of sowing and reaping 
corn for their own supply.® Nor is anything said of other 
changes in the celestial appearances, such as the disappearance 
of the Great Bear and the pole-star, by which the Phoenicians 
were accustomed to steer, and the loss of which must therefore 
have been a source of great perplexity to them in the southern 
hemisphere. It may be said indeed, that the extreme concise¬ 
ness of the narrative, as reported by Herodotus, renders all 
such negative arguments of little value ; but unfortunately it is 
that very brevity, which, by depriving us of all incidental 
corroboration, leaves us simply to choose between the bare 
statement of the fact on the one side, and its great intrinsic 
improbability on the other. 

Of course the statement of Herodotus, that the fleet returned 
by way of the Pillars of Hercules, would be conclusive evidence 
that it had really sailed round Africa; if we could rely upon 
its accuracy. But if we suppose the story to have acquired 
general currency, it would be readily seen that this must have 


’ Mr. Cooley’s remiirks on this sub¬ 
ject (iTi Ills eiiitiou ot Larcher’s Aotes 
on Herodotus, vol. ii. p. 30) are cer- | 
tainly well-founded. See also Mr. 
Blakesley’s note to tlie pas.-oge, iv. -12. 

* It Is [K'rha[is stretelimg this argu¬ 
ment too far to lay niiieh stress l.as has 
been done by M. Gesseliii) ujxin the 
mention of autumn 'ouas oe yivono 
fpeivoTTupor) as tile season fur sowing 
their corn: such a phrase might natu¬ 


rally have been introduced by Hero¬ 
dotus himself m relating the story he 
had heard. But the arrangements of 
the voyagers for this object must have 
been so materially inMueuced by the 
changes of the season.s, both in the 
southern hemisphere and in the tropics, 
that it is difficult to understand how 
they could accommoilate themselves to 
these alterations, without any previous 
knowledge to guide them. 
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been the case, and such a fact would naturally be added by 
one of the successive narrators of the tale. 

§ 6. The argument derived from the total neglect of this 
voyage and the important discovery supposed to have been 
thus made, in subsequent times, till it came to be totally dis¬ 
believed by the most judicious ancient geographers—an argu¬ 
ment on which great stress has been laid by some modern 
writers, is certainly far from conclusive. Similar instances 
may be cited in comparatively recent times. Major Eenuell 
has pointed out that the discovery of the eastern coast of New 
Holland, generally attributed to Captain Cook, had really 
been made by a Dutch voyager near 150 years before ; a 
circumstance wholly unknown to the great navigator, as well 
as to all his contemporaries.® A still more striking instance 
(probably unknown to Major Kennell himself) was that of the 
discovery of the continent of North America under the name 
of “ Vinland ” by the Northmen in the eleventh century—a 
discovery which had been entirely forgotten, until it was 
brought to light again in our own days. 

The expedition sent out by Necho—if we are to believe that 
the narrative had any foundation at all—-was intended solely 
for the purpose of settling the geographical question, and 
resembled in this respect the voyage of Scylax of Caryanda, 
who explored the Erythraean Sea by order of Darius. The 
great length of time employed would in itself be sufScient 
to deter future navigators from attempting to follow the 
example for commercial purposes; and the discovery, even if 
it were really made, would not have had the effect of opening 
out a new commercial route to other lands. 

The circumnavigation of Africa by the Portuguese, in the 
fifteenth century, was accomplished with a view to arriving in 


® Rennell’s Geography of Herodotus-, , discovered by tlie Portuguese at a still 
p. 714. See also Major’s Prince Henry ■ earlier period, though never recorded 
the Navigator, p. 442. From tlio re- in an authentic form, or at Iciist in 
searches of this recent writer it appears I such a form as to attract general at- 
elear that a considerable portion of the tention. 
coasts of Australia had been actually 
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India; and the result fully justified the importance attached 
to it on that account.^ No such prize would reward the 
Phoenician voyagers, or lead other navigators to follow in their 
track. Yet it certainly seems strange that they should not 
have held sufficient intercourse with the natives to discover 
the great abundance of gold existing among them, either on 
the coasts of Mozambique or those of Guinea; and gold was 
undoubtedly, in ancient, even more than in modern, times, 
the attraction which none could resist.^ 

§ 7. On the whole it may be said that the alleged voyage of 
the Phoenicians under Necho is one of those statements that 
cannot be disproved, or pronounced to be absolutely impossible; 
but that the difficulties and improbabilities attending it are so 
great that they cannot reasonably be set aside without better 
evidence than the mere statement of Herodotus, upon the 
authority of unknown informants.® We have abundant evi¬ 
dence in later times how easily such reports were got up and 
believed—as in the case of Eudoxus of Cyzicus (which we shall 
have occasion to consider hereafter), and the Indians, who were 
reported by Cornelius Nepos to have circumnavigated the 
north of Asia and Europe from the Erythrcean Sea to the 
Baltic (!); and we shall see that in the case of Hanno, an 
expedition which did not really advance as far south as the 
Equator was magnified into a complete circumnavi^J-ation of 
Africa.^ 

§ 8. Herodotus, however, did not rest his belief in the 
peninsular character of Africa solely upon the history of this 
expedition, conclusive as he deemed it. “Necho (he tells us) 
was the first to prove it; but besides tliis (he adds) the Cartha¬ 
ginians assert the same thing.” Whether they based their 


' Hence the name of Cape of Good 
Hope, which was given to the soutliern 
promontory of Africa by Jolm II., king 
of Portugal, in anticipation “of the 
realization of the long-covetcdpassage | 
to India.’’ (Major’s I’rince Uunry, p. 
olo. j 


I * Sofala, on the coast of Mozambique, 
I was during the midille ages the tract 
i from which the Arabian traders derived 
! their piincipal supply of gold. 

’ Note V, p. 317. 

* See the next Chapter. 
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belief upon any alleged di.scoveries of their own, he has un¬ 
fortunately left uncertain, though it appears probable that 
they did so.'' But the historian breaks off abruptly to tell us 
of another attempt to circnmnavigate Africa, which did not 
prove successful, and leaves us in the dark as to what the 
Carthaginians may have really accomplished." 

§ 9. The unsuccessful attempt, just adverted to, is thus 
related by Herodotus.’ Sataspes, a Persian nobleman of high 
rank, having incurred the displeasure of Xerxes, and been 
condemned to death by that monarch, was allowed, at the 
intercession of his mother, to obtain a respite of his sentence 
on condition of sailing round the African continent. For this 
purpose he went down to Egypt, and having there obtained a 
ship and a crew, he set sail for the Pillars of Hercules. After 
passing through the Straits, he doubled the Libyan headland 
of Cape Soloeis, and proceeded from thence towards the south 
for a long distance. But after a voyage of many months, 
having passed over a vast extent of sea, and finding it still 
stretch farther and farther before him, he made up his mind 
to return. According to his report, the coast, at the farthest 
point which he was able to reach was inhabited by a race of 
men of dwarfish stature, who were clad in dresses made of 


® Mr. Eawlinson indeed translates 
the pa&sage of Herodotus (iv. 43) as 
distinctly asserting that “ the Cartha¬ 
ginians, according to their own ac'couot, 
made the voyaqe and Mr. Blakesley 
also understands the words in the same 
sense. But it seems to me clear that 
tiie true meaning of the passage isovtu 
fih avTTj {rj Ai^vtj) (yvuerdr] rh npocrov 
(so. TTfp'ippvTos 4 ovcra) fx^ra Se KapxV~ 
SovLo'i €tVt 01 \eyovTfs (sc. Tr^plppifTOV 
eft'ai). This is the proposition tljat lie 
sets out with asserting (iv, 42), and 
that all the other statements are in¬ 
tended to confirm. He would probably 
have proceeded to tell us the grounds 
on which the Carthaginians based their 
confidence, had he not unfortunately 
been led away (as in so many other 
passages in his history) by the love f>f 


digression to recount the voyage of 
Sataspes, who did jwt succeed in cir¬ 
cumnavigating Africa. This account 
he liad probably lieord at J::?aim;s, 
whither the eunuch of bfataspes had 
fled with his treasures. It is certainly 
a mistake to snppo.se, as Lareher and 
Ukert have done, that it was this his¬ 
tory of SatasjM'S, which Herodotus had 
heard from the Carthajinians. The 
words eVel Sarau-TrTjs ye ov Tre^i- 

eir\w<Te At^vrjv, iir’ avrh tovto -ne/Kpdels 
are conclusive on this point. 

* This is the more to he regretted, 
as there is great probability that their 
views were founded on the voyage of 
Hauno, concerning which we have 
authcDuc information from another 
qiiai ter. 

■ iv. 43. 
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leaves of the palm-tree. They were a harmless race, dwelling 
in towns and possessing cattle, but fled to the mountains on 
the approach of the strangers. He further alleged, as a reason 
why he did not continue his voyage, that his ship stuck fast, 
and would not advance any farther.® But this account, which 
Herodotus himself appears to have considered a mere pretence, 
did not satisfy Xerxes, who ordered the unfortunate voyager 
to be executed, as having failed in his enterprise. 

Whatever may have been the real cause of his return, it is 
clear that Sataspes, by attempting the circumnavigation from 
the west encountered difficulties and delays which would not 
have presented themselves had he taken the contrary direction; 
but there seems no reason to doubt that he had advanced far 
enough to the south to come in contact with the negro tribes; 
beyond the great desert, who were comparatively civilized, 
having fixed abodes and dwelling in towns. Beyond this it is 
impossible to form any safe conclusion from such a meagre 
narrative. 

* Thi.s is a favourite excuse, or fancy, preventing their continuing their voy- 
with timid voyagers in all ages. The ages beyond Sofala around the Cape of 
same reason was alleged by the Ara- , Good Hope, 
bian navigators in the middle ages, as . 
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NOTE A, p. 263. 

USE OF CAMELS. 

Mr. Kenrick {Ancient Egypt, vol. i. p. 76) notices tbe “almost 
insurmountable ” diflSculty of traversing the Sahara before the 
introduction of the camel, “ which never appears in the monuments 
of the Pharaonic times : ” and he adds in a note ; “ We have such 
ample representations of Egyptian life, that if the camel had been 
naturalized there as a beast of burden, it must have occurred in the 
paintings,” 

Herodotus tells us that the Arabians brought camels laden with 
water-skins to supply the army of Cambyses on its march through 
the desert from Syria into Egypt (iii. 9). But notwithstanding 
this, they do not appear to have ever come into use among the 
Egyptians. Quintus Curtius indeed mentions their employment 
by Alexander the Great during his march to the Oasis of Ammon 
(iv. 30, § 12), but this appears to have been quite an isolated 
instance: and strange as it appears to us, it seems to be a well- 
established fact that the use of camels was practically unknown in 
Africa until after tlie Mahomedan conquest. (See the dissertation 
by Hitter, in his Erdkunde von Asien, vol. viii. part ii. pp. 705—710.) 

Hence the accounts given by Heeren® and by Mr. Hoskins^ of 
the supposed extent of the commerce of Meroe in very ancient 
times, which are based throughout upon the supposition of its being 
a centre from which large caravans of camels traversed the deserts 
in all directions, are almost wholly illusory. 


NOTE B, p. 263. 

DISTANCES ON THE NILE. 

Yet even in regard to this part of the Nile his notions of the 
distances are very inaccurate. So much time and ingenuity have 


^ African Nations, vol. i. pp. 430-472. 


Travels in Ethiopia, iio, I.ond. 1835. 
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been spent in endeavouring to reconcile or explain the statements 
of ancient writers with regard to distances, in counhies which 
were very imperfectly known, that it is important to observe how 
widely the statements of Herodotus differ from the truth, even in a 
country so well known as Egypt, which he had himself visited, and 
where there is no possibility of error as to the localities. Herodotus 
tells us in one passage that the distance from Heliopolis to the sea 
is 1500 stadia exactly (ii. 7), which would be equal to 150 geo¬ 
graphical miles, or about 173 English miles: while in another 
passage (ii. 9), though apparently referring to the same computa¬ 
tion, he allows only 1260 stadia for the same interval. The actual 
distance to the old Sebennytic mouth of the Nile—the nearest of 
the three, and therefore certainly the one that we should naturally 
suppose to be meant—is, according to Sir G. Wilkinson, only about 
110 English miles, following the course of the river. If on the 
other hand we suppose the distance to be reckoned from the Canopic 
mouth, which was that generally resorted to by the Greeks, the 
distance would be about 150 miles, a tolerable approach to the 
truth : but the necessity of having recourse to this supposition in 
itself shows the vagueness of such estimates, considered as geo¬ 
graphical data. 

Again, the distances above Heliopolis, where no such ambiguity 
can arise, are equally overstated. Thus Herodotus reckons the 
distance from Heliopolis up the river to Thebes at 81 Egyptian 
schaini or 4860 stadia, equal to about 552 English miles, and that 
from Thebes to Elephantine at 1800 stadia, or more than 206 
English miles. But the former distance (according to Sir G. Wil¬ 
kinson) is really only 421 English miles, and the latter does not 
exceed 124 miles. 

The source of his error is in this instance not difiBcult to discover. 
The distances are doubtless given by him according to the estimates 
of the Egyptian boatmen, who would express them in sc}iaeni(<rxoLuoi), 
as indeed Herodotus himself does in several passages : and these he 
reduced into stadia, at the rale of 60 stadia to the schoene (ii. 6). 
But this Egyptian measure was, as we learn from Strabo (who had 
himself made the voyage up the Nile), a very vague and un.'^ettled 
one, varying, he assures us, from 30 to 120 stadia. (Strab. xvii. c. 1, 

§ 24, p. 804). No doubt the distances were in fact meTuly estimated, 
not measured at all: and this glaring instance sufficiently shows us 
how little such estimates are to be relied on. 

On the other hand it is remarkable that Herodotus reckons it 
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only nine days’ voyage up the river from Heliopolis to Thebes, 
probably speaking from his own experience : but such a passage is 
unusually rapid, and twenty days is not more than “ a fair average 
passage ” from Cairo to Thebes. (Wilkinson’s Handbook for Egypt, 
P- 2.) 

It may be added that his enonnous exaggeration concerning the 
size of the Lake Moeris, which he describes as 3600 stadia (3G0 
geographical miles) in circumference (ii. 149), while according to 
the receut careful investigations of M. Linant de Bellefonds, cited 
by^Parthey {Zur Erdkunde des Alien Aegyplens, p. 511), it could never 
have exceeded 48 to 50 geographical miles in circuit, shows how 
little dependence can be placed on such estimates: even where, 
as in this instance, Herodotus had himself visited the locality. 


NOTE C, p. 264. 

THE DODECA.SCHOENUS. 

Herodotus tells us that this part of the navigation, requiring 
the boats to be dragged by main force up the rapids, continued for 
12 schaeni (equal to 720 stadia); this required four days on account 
of the rapidity of the current and the consequent slowness of pro¬ 
gress. This distance of 12 schoeni from Tachompso to Syenc or 
Elephantine is coufinned by an inscription of tlie time of Tiberius, 
discovered at Philaj : it afterwards gave name to a district called 
the Dodecaschoenus (A<oS€Kd<r;^oiros), which occupied precisely this 
portion of the valley of the Nile. (Ptolemy, Geography, iv. 5, § 74.) 
The error of Herodotus appears to have arisen from his confounding 
the interval thus designated with that of the rapids, and sup¬ 
posing the difficulties of navigation to extend equally' through the 
whole distance. 

In other respects his description of the rapids themselves, and the 
mode of passing them, is very correct, and presents a striking con¬ 
trast to the absurd fables current on the subject in later times. 
The First Cataract, as it is commonly called, is in fact merely' a 
succession of rapids : the entire d&scent in a space of five miles being 
only 80 feet. (Kenrick’s Egypt, p. 31.) 

The Tachompso of Herodotus appears in Ptolemy (Z. c.) under the 
form of Metacompso, which he places opposite to Pselcis, a well- 
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known locality, the ruins of which are still visible at Dakkeh. But 
Herodotus was misinformed as to the size of the island, there being 
nothing in this part of the Nile but mere islets. 


NOTE D, p. 266. 

THE AUTOMOLI. 

There seems no doubt that these Automoli of Herodotus, whom 
he mentions only by this Greek form of their name, are the same 
people noticed by Eratosthenes and several later writers under 
the name of the Sembritse or Sebritse, to whom a similar origin 
is ascribed : and the data furnished by these writers enable ns 
to place them with reasonable certainty in the region of the mo¬ 
dern Sennaar, in 13’ to 14° N. latitude; and about twenty days’ 
journey above Meroe. (See this subject fully discussed by St. 
Martin, Le Nord de VAfrique dans VAntiquHe, pp. 24-29), and by 
Mr. Cooley (Ptolemy and the Nile, pp. 20-23); a woik with which 
the French author seems to have been unacquainted.) It is impos¬ 
sible to account for the enormous exaggeration of the distance by 
Herodotus, except from the tendency to vague overstatements com¬ 
mon in speaking of all remote and imperfectly known regions. The 
contra^t it presents with the accuracy of his information concerning 
Meroe is an instructive example of the difference in the value of his 
statements according to the nature of his materials.—a distinction 
which cannot be too carefully borne in mind in discussing the 
statements of ancient writers on geography. 


NOTE E, p. 266. 

DISTANCES ON THE UPPER NILE. 

This is a very fair approximation to the truth. Timosthenes, 
the admiral of Ptolemy Philadelphus, also estimated the distance 
from Syene to Meroe at 60 days’ journey, but whether by land or 
by water is not stated (Plin. H. N. vi. c. 99, § 183). The 
distances given by Herodotus in detail give only 56 days, viz., 
4 days for the ascent of the rapids, 40 days by land, and 12 more 
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by water to Meroe : but the omission is obviously to be supplied by 
the supposed lake, and the navigation thence to the beginning of 
the upper rapids. This would correspond with the interval between 
Dakkeh and the second cataract at Wady Haifa, which must always 
have been the point at which voyagers up the Nile quitted their 
boats and took to travelling by land. The navigation in this part 
being unimpeded, the distance might probably be accomplished 
without difficulty in four days. 


NOTE F, p. 266. 

COURSE OF THE NILE FROM WEST TO EAST. 

Niebuhr is almost the only writer upon the subject who has seen 
the necessity of applying the words of Herodotus (peetSe d;r icnrip-q'; 
T€ KoX rjXtov BvcTfieutv, ii. 31) to the course of the river from the 
country of the Automoli to Elephantine.^ But Valckenaer, in a 
note to Herodotus (ii. 84), understands and explains the words in 
the same sense ; “ Supra ^jyptum fluit ab Occidente.” Unless we 
thus understand them, the comparison of the course of the Nile with 
that of the Ister becomes quite unintelligible; for there would be 
no reason to assign to it this long course from the west. Colonel 
Leake and Mr. Eawlinson both translate the passage as if Herodotus 
had meant to say that at that point — the farthest to which it was 
knowm with certainty, the river came from the west, though up to 
the land of the Automoli it had had a course from south to north. 
But Herodotus would surely have given some clearer intimation of 
such a marked change in its direction had such been his meaning. 
The passage as it stands at present (p.«xp<- piv vuv rea-atpmv p-qvwv 
ttXoov Kal oSoi) ytvaicrKcrat 6 NctAos rov €v AtyvTma p^vparo^ .... 

pAt 3c aTT* iarrepys tc Koi tjXlov certainly seems intended to 

convey the same idea as we find elsewhere more distinctly expressed 
in the case of the Borysthenes, the sources of which were also 
unknown—a passage in all respects very parallel to the one now 
under consideration ; ptxP^ piv rw Teppov rta-a-epaKovra 

rjpepf(jiv ttAoos covt, yivuXTKtTai pttav airb /Sopcu) avtpov (iv. 5o). In 
both cases the natural interpretation of the words seems to be that 


’ Geogr. of Herodotus, pp. 15, 20. 
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the general direction of the course of the river is meant, not merely 
its direction at the farthest point indicated. 

It is singular that almost aU the commentators conceive Hero¬ 
dotus to have assumed this westerly origin of the Nile, in con¬ 
sequence of the story of the Nasamonians. It appears to me that 
the course of his reasoning was just the converse. He knew, or 
supposed he knew, that the Nile in the upper part of its course, as 
far as it was known, came from the west. Beyond that, he says, 
no one knew anything about it. But when he hears of these Nasa¬ 
monians having discovered a great river, with crocodiles in it, flowing 
from the west, he immediately concludes that that river can be no 
other than the Nile; an inference natural enough from the data 
that he possessed. 


NOTE G, p. 268. 

SUPPOSED SOURCES OP THE NILE. 

The only exception was a tale told him by a certain priest, who 
was registrar of the sacred property in the temple of Athena at 
Sais in Lower Egypt, which Herodotus justly rejects as utterly 
unworthy of credit (ii. 28). According to this fable the real source 
of the Mile was just on the frontiers of Egypt, between Syene and 
Elephantine, where there were two mountains with sharply-peaked 
summits, called Crophi and Mophi, and between the two was an 
unfathomable abyss, from which arose the waters that were the 
real sources of the Nile, one half of which flowed towards the 
north into Egypt, the other half towaids the south into Ethiopia, 
lie added, that the abyss had been found to be unfathomable by 
P.sammetichiis, who had in vain attempted to sound its depths 
with a rope many thousand fathoms in length; a circum.stance 
which, Herodotus justly observes, if the fact was true, might be 
accounted for by the violence of the eddy at this point, occasioned 
by the passage of the river between the two mountains. 

It is unnecessaiy to i)oint out the absurdity of a story, which 
represents the Nile above Syene as flowing towards Ethiopia in.stead 
of from it; but it is certain that traces of the same idea—whether 
really of Egyptian oiigin, or in consequence of its being told by 
Herodotus—are found current at a later period. Thus when Ger- 
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manicus visited Egypt in the reign of Tiberius, he was shown the 
unfathomable abyss in question; and Seneca alludes to it as 
regarded by the natives as the source of the Nile {Tacit. Annal. ii. 
61; Seneca, Qusest. Nat. iv. 2). Herodotu.s, however, appears to 
have heard nothing of it, when he himself ascended the river as 
far as Elephantine, and it was doubtless on his return to Lower 
Egypt that he first heard the tale from the priest at Sais, so that 
he had no opportunity of mahing enquiries on the spot. 

It is certainly hard upon Herodotus that he has been frequently 
censured, both in ancient and modern times (Strabo, xvii. p. 819; 
Mure’s History of Greeh Literature, vol-. iv. j). 387), for his credulity 
in relating such a story as this, though he in fact cites it only to 
express his utter disbelief of it, and thought the priest wa making 
game of him {eyoiye rral^eiv eiOtiai aTpeKews). Ellt, 

as often happens in similar cases, an idea once started, however 
absurd, found supporters wlio attempted to give it a rational 
interpretation, and it was doubtless the tale told by Herodotus, 
which gave rise to the theoiy, found in some of the Arabic writers, 
of two Niles taking their rise together, and the one flowing to the 
north, the other to the south. But they judiciously jdaced these 
sources beyond the limits of their own positive knowledge. 

It was probably this last theorj', combined with a very confused 
and imperfect recollection of the passage in Herodotus, that led an 
eminent traveller in our own time to look for “ the fountains of Hero¬ 
dotus ” in the interior of the continent, far south of the Equator; 
forgetting that the “ fountains ” as described to the historian were 
to he found between Syene and Ele 2 ihantine, within the confines of 
Egypt itself! (Livingstone’s Last Journals, vol. ii. pp. 50, 169.) 


NOTE H, p. 271. 

EXPEDITION OF THE NASAMONIANS. 

This view is maintained by Colonel Leake, in a paper pub]i.-.hcd 
in the Journal of the Geographical Society, vol. ii. ji. 1-28,^ as well 
as by' Major Eennell {Geogr. of Herodot. p. 432, 4to edit.), in whoso 


’ The substance of this p.ipcr liar- bitn n prnduci d by Jfr. E. 1!. Jaiiic.> in tin- 
article Niger in Dr. Smith’s Dirt of Avrirnt Geography, \id. 11 p 428. 
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time, however, the geography of Central Africa was still very 
imperfectly known. It is strongly opposed hy Mr. Cooley (in 
his edition of Larcher’s Notes on Herodotus, vol. i. p. 241), who 
contends that the river could he no other than the Yeou, the main 
river of Bornou, and regards it as “ in the highest degree improbable” 
that the Nasamonians should have reached the Quorra, or river of 
Timbuctoo. But, without insisting too closely upon the direction 
assigned by Herodotus, it must be admitted that we do less violence 
to his statement by supposing them to have travelled in a south¬ 
westerly direction, than due south, which they must have done in 
order to reach Bornou. And with regard to the distance to be 
traversed, supposing them to set out from Fezzan, w'hich is 
admitted by both hypotheses, the distance to be traversed before 
reaching the river of Bornou is not less than 12 degrees of latitude 
or 720 G. miles, as measured in a direct line on the map; while 
that to the nearest point of the Quorra hardly exceeds 900 G. miles. 
Supposing the one journey to be possible, it is difficult to say that 
the difference i.s sirch as to render the other impossible. 

The theory of M. de St. Martin, which agrees in substance with 
that of jr. IValckenaer, that the Nasamonians never crossed the 
great Sahara at all, but that the river visited by them was only 
the river of Wargla, to the south of Mount Atlas,^ appears to me 
to satisfy none of the conditions of the problem. There is no 
permanent river there, but a mere wadi, with a lake, which becomes 
a mere bed of salt in the summer; there could never have been 
crocodiles in such a stream, nor could the inhabitants have 
been materially different from the other Libyan races. The oasis 
of Wargla is indeed exactly one of tho.se described by Herodotus 
as situated in the “ bolt of sandthe broad expanse of the desert 
stretches out from thence both to the south and we.st.® It was this 
desert that he conceived the Xasamonians to have crossed; and 
there appears no alternative, but either to believe that they had 
really done so, or to reject the whole story as a fiction. Even if 
w’e adopt the latter cnurse, it seems difficult to account for it 
without .supposing that some vague rumour of the existence of such 
a river in the interior of the continent had reached the tribes on 
the sea-coast. 


* St. Martin, Le ^VoreZ de VAfiiqiie 
flans rA}ifiqni(e, pp. lG-20; Walck- 
cnaer, Itecherches Geographiques sur 


VAfriqup Stpipnirio-nale, p. 

^ See the description of it in Mr. 
Tristram’s Great Sahara, p. 218. 
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NOTE I, p. 271. 

DIFFICULTY OF COMMUNICATION WITH INTERIOR. 

It has indeed been assumed by several modem writers, more 
especially by Heeren, that the caravan trade of Central Africa 
must always have been substantially the same; and that as there 
are now, and have been ever since the middle ages, frequented 
caravan routes from Tripoli by Fezzan to Bornou, and again from 
Morocco to Timbuctoo and the regions on the Niger, similar com¬ 
munications must have existed in ancient times. But there seems 
no doubt that ttie c.xisting system of caravan trade da'cs only fiom 
the introduction of Islamism into Africa. It was the Arabs who 
first introduced the camel into Northern Africa, and without camels 
any extensive intercourse with the interior was impossible. The 
Negro races have never shown any disposition to avail themselves 
of this mode of transport, and at the present day the commerce of 
the interior is carried on almost entirely by Moorish, that is, by 
Mohammedan, traders. 'I'he spread of Islamism has doubtless led 
to increa.sed communication from another cause, the nece.ssity for 
the Mohammedan inhabitants of the outlying and detached regions 
of the continent to make the pilgrimage to Mecca. Even in the 
most flourishing times of the Carthaginians they do not appear to 
have made any use of camels ; and as late as the days of Strabo the 
communications with the tribes of Western Africa w'ho dwelt 
beyond the Sahara were .scanty and irregular.® In the time of 
Herodotus there is certainly no indication that either the Cartha¬ 
ginians or the Greeks of the Cyrcnaica had any commercial inter¬ 
course with the regions beyond the Great Desert. 

Heeren indeed dwells more especially upon the traffic in gold, 
and gold dust, which he supposes to have attiacted the merchants 
of antiquity, as it has done the Moorish traders in later times, to 
brave the perils of the desert, on the north side of which, as he 
justly observes, little or no gold is to be found.’' But there is in fact 
no indication to be found in Herodotus, that gold was brought from 


* Strabo, xvii. p. 828. The Pliaru- 
sians (as he tells us), whom he con- 
siden d as dwelling beyond the great 
desert in Western Libya, held only 
rare and occasional intercourse witli 
the inhabitants of Mauritania, “ tying 


I skins of water under the bellies of their 
1 horses” in order to cross the desert; a 
i remarkable proof of the shifts by which 
i they endeavoured to supply the want 
I of camels. 

1 ’ African Nations, vol. i. p. 183. 
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the interior of Libya at all. It was indeed supposed to be found in 
fabulous abundance among the Macrobian Ethiopians, who dwelt 
on the southern sea (iii. 17), but all that is related of them has an 
air of mere fable. The historian also describes in detail the trade 
in gold carried on by the Carthaginians with the tribes beyond the 
Pillars of Hercules on the shores of the western Ocean, but no trace 
is to be found of the existence of any such trade hy land with the 
interior of the continent. 


NOTE K, p. 276. 

ERRONEOUS POSITION ASSIGNED TO CARTHAGE. 

Strabo supposed the parallel of Carthage to be only 1000 stadia 
(100 G. miles) to the north of that of Alexandria, and the inner¬ 
most bight of the Great Syrtis to be less than 2000 stadia south of 
Carthage. The real dill'erence is not less than six degrees and 
three-quarters of latitude, or more than 400 G. miles. Even Ptolemy 
fell into a similar error, and placed Carthage less than two degrees 
to the north of Alexandria. The influence of this error upon their 
conception of the geography of the Mediterranean wll have to bo 
considered hereafter: but its effect upon that of the interior of 
Africa was to bring the land of the Garamantes (Fezzan) nearly on 
a parallel with that of the Gaetulians, the Biledulgerid of the Arabs : 
a change which must be cai efully borne in mind in discussing the 
views of Herodotus upon the subject. 


NOTE L, p. 276. 

THE OASES. 

The name Oasis or Auasis, which is of Egyptian origin, is not, 
indeed, found in Herodotus in this sense; it was probably first 
introduced by the Alexandrian writers, and was already familiar 
to Strabo. Herodotus in one passage speaks of an expedition sent 
by Cambyses against a city Oasis, where the capital of the Great 
Oasis, west of Thebes, is undoubtedly meant (iii. 26), but he does 
not seem to have had any idea of the term otherwise than as a 
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proper name. Even at the present day the spot thus designated is 
commonly known as “ el Wah,” “ the Oasis,” in contradistinction to 
all others. 


NOTE M, p. 277. 

SYMMETRICAL ARRANGEMENT OF OASES. 

This tendency to symmetry and regularity is not peculiar to 
Herodotus. The Arabian geographers, and the Arabs of the present 
day, commonly reckon “ten days’ journey” fiom one of these 
halting-places to another, with little reference to the exact dis¬ 
tance. The journey fiom the Oasis of Ammon (Siwah) to that of 
Augila is, in fact, just about ten days’ journey, and this was pro¬ 
bably the one best known to Herodotus, from the proximity of 
these two stations to the Cyrenaica. Edrisi, in his geographical 
work, reckons ten days’ journey from Aujilah to Zala, and again 
ten days more to Zawilah, w'hich was in his time the capital of 
Feczan. 

It must be remarked also that no allowance is made for the extent 
of the Oa>es themselves, though these in several instances occupy 
a district of considerable size, and that of Fezzan spreads out info 
an extensive region. Herodotus, indeed, appears to have regarded 
the “ hill of salt,” which he supposed to exist in each case, as the 
centre of the habitable district around it, and took no account of 
the extent of the latter. 


NOTE N, p. 278. 

CONFUSION OF GRExXT OASIS AND THAT OF AMMON. 

This appears to me by far the simplest solution of the difficulty. 
But ^vith their usual unwillingness to admit that Herodotus can 
have made a mistake, several writers have suggested that an inter¬ 
mediate station has fallen out of the text, and that the route he has 
traced lay through the Great and Little Oasis to that of Ammon. 
It is not impossible that this may have been the case with regard 
to his original information, but there is no room to doubt the accu¬ 
racy of the text of Herodotus as it stands ; and this must be taken 
therefore as correctly lepresenting his view of the matter. In like 
manner Heeren has suggested that another station may have been 
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omitted between Augila and the Garamantes, the real distance 
being nearly double that indicated by Herodotus. But, as Niebuhr 
justly observes, the soundness of the text in all these passages 
admits of no doubt: and we have only to deal with them as we find 
them. Whether the original error lay with Herodotus or his 
informants, it is impossible for us now to determine. 

It is, however, not improbable that the confusion in this instance 
may have arisen from the circumstance that the same Egyptian 
deity, whom Herodotus calls the Theban Zeus, and who was 
generally known to the Greeks as Zeus Ammon, had a temple also 
in the Great Oasis. Herodotus may have obtained his information 
concerning this temple at Thebes, while his accounts of the true 
Ammonium—the Oasis of Siwah—were almost certainly collected 
at Gyrene. Under these circumstances it seems not unlikely that 
ho may have confused the two. 

It must be added that his account of the expedition sent by Cam- 
byses against the Ammonians (iii. 25, 26) is based upon the same 
misconception, as he represents the king as first detaching the 
troops for that purpose from Thebes: though the Ammonians really 
lay much nearer to Memphis, and nearest of all to the Lake Moeris. 
In this narrative, however, he clearly separates the Oasis, where 
the city ot that name was situated, from the Ammonium. It was in 
the sandy desert between the two that the army perished. 

That Herodotus should have fallen into error as to the true 
geographical position of the Oasis of Ammon is not surprising. 
Even Ptolemy—-as M. Parthey has pointed out—brought it down 
much too far south, so as to make it almost precisely equidistant 
from Memphis and from Thebes. (Parthey, Die Oase des Ammon, 
p. 148 : and see his map.) 


NOTE O, p. 280. 

THE ATLANTES OF HERODOTUS. 

l\Ir Tristram suggests that the description of Mount Atlas as 
given by Herodotus may have arisen, in part at least, from con- 
lused accounts of IMount Zaghouan, the only conspicuous isolated 
mountain in the Eegency of Tunis. (The Great Sahara, p. 77.) 
But Mount Zaghouan is situated far to the north of the line of oases 
which we are following, in the “inhabited district” of Herodotus 
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and among the agricultural Libyans. It is quite clear that, 
according to the conception of Herodotus, the belt of sand in 
which these oases were situated extended continuously in a 
straight line to the western ocean (iv. 181, 185), and had nothing 
to do with the caravan routes to Cartilage. Such a chain of oases, 
with or without salt rocks and hills, might, in fact, be traced 
throughout the whole tract: but his information concerning it was 
evidently of the vaguest description. Still the name of Atlas and 
the Atlantes certainly seems to indicate a connection—however 
confused and imperfectly understood—with the far-famed Mount 
Atlas, of which the name at least was so tamiliar to the Greeks. 
At the same time the name, whether Greek or Phoenician, was cer¬ 
tainly not of indigenous origin, and the question naturally suggests 
itself, whether the descriptinn of this semi-fabulous mountain was 
not transferred by the Greek tiaders to a mountain of the interior, 
with which it had no real connection, on account of the name 
Atlantes (or some native form resembling it), which they had met 
with in that part of the country. 

It is certain at least that Herodotus did not himself conceive 
these Atlantes as being situated in the neighbourhood cL the 
Ocean; as be distinctly tells us that the ridge or belt of sand w'as 
continued beyond them to the Pillars of Hercules, and the region 
outside of theni (8iry/<et 8’ air >; 64>i)vi] 'HpuK/Xcoji' CTTTjXeu)!’, Kal to 
iia> Toirretor, iv. 185), but that he is not able to give the names 
of the stations; thus implying clearly that he supposed there was 
room for more than one of them. 


NOTE P, p. 284. 

THE LOTOrilAGI. 

Scylax extends the name of the Lotophagi to the inhabitants of 
the whole coast, between the two Syrtes, from the river Cinyps to 
the commencement of the Lesser Syrtis (S 110, ed. Muller). But 
he describes the island, to which he gives the name of Brachion, 
though it is certainly the same wdth the Meninx of later waiters, 
as particularly abundant in the fruit. Polybius, who visited the 
region in person, has leit us a particular account of the lotus-tree 
and its fruit, which evidently excited great inteicst among the 
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Greeks, on account of its connection -with the Homeric fahle. 
(Polyb. xii. 2.) 

The tree in question (^the Rhamnus Lotus, or Zizyphus Lotus of 
botanists) is still found in abundance on the island of Djerba, or 
Gerba (the Meninx of Strabo and Ptolemy), and its fiuit is still 
used as an article of diet by the Arabs, though modem travellers 
are far from finding in it the attraction that operated so powerfully 
on the companions of Ulysses (Barth, Wanderungen in Nord-Afrika, 
p. 262 ; Guerin, Voyage Archeologique dans la Begenee de Tunis, 
vol. i. p. 206). They, however, speak in the highest terms of the 
beauty and fertility of the island, which is called by Barth “ a 
terrestrial paradise,” a circumstance which may have contributed 
to its being selected by tradition as the abode of “ the dreamy 
lotus-eaters.” 


NOTE Q, p. 286. 

THE RIVER CINTPS. 

The river Cinyps of Herodotus, which is mentioned also by 
Scylax and the later geographers, can be certainly identified with the 
little stream called Wadi Quaam (but known also by various other 
Arabic appellations), which flows into the sea a few miles to the 
east of Lebdeh (Leptis). The plain on both sides of it, extending 
from Lebdeh to Mesarata, though now uncultivated, is still remark¬ 
able for its natural fertility ; forming a striking contrast to the 
barren tracts on each side of it. (Beechey’s Northern Africa, p. 51; 
Barth, Wanderungen, pp. 317-319.) In ancient times it possessed 
an almost proverbial celebrity for its productiveness, which pro¬ 
bably arose in great measure from this exceptional mention of it 
in Herodotus (See Mela, i. § 37, and Ovid, Ex Ponto, ii. 7, 25. 
Cinyphim segetis citius numerabis aristas). It was doubtless well 
known to the Greeks of Gyrene, from whom he derived his infor¬ 
mation ; and at an earlier period the Spartan prince Dorieus had 
attempted to found a colony there, but was driven out by the 
Libyan tribes, supported by the Carthaginians, who naturally 
resisted this attempt to extend the chain of Greek colonies so much 
nearer to their own frontiers (Herodot. v. 42). Scylax, however, 
speaks of the existence of a town upon its banks (§ 109), thoiigh he 
says that it was no longer inhabited in his time. But within a few 
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miles of it arose the city of Leptis—called for distinction’s sake 
Leptis Magna—which became, first under the Carthaginians, and 
afterwards under the Eomans, one of the most important cities of 
Northern Africa. 


NOTE K, p. 286. 

THE SYRTIS. 

It is singular that Herodotus, though well acquainted with the 
name and extent of the Syrtis, should say nothing of its physical 
peculiarities or the dangers of its navigation, which were well 
known to Scylax (§ 110). These last, though gieatly exaggerated 
by ancient writers, are not without a foundation in fact; and arise 
from the extremely flat and low character of the coast, together 
with a number of sunken rocks, as well as the violence of the north 
winds, which have here an uninterrupted sweep across the broadest 
part of the Mediterranean. The tides, which are represented by 
ancient writers as one of the great sources of danger in both Syrtes, 
are in fact almost imperceptible in the Greater Syrtis, though 
they attain to greater importance in the Lesser Syrtis than at any 
other point in the Mediterranean, except Venice (Smyth’s Mediter¬ 
ranean, pp. 187, 188 ; Eennell, p. 651). In this respect, as in 
several others, the writers in question seem to have confounded 
the characteristics of the two gulfs. 

The extensive quicksands, which gave rise to the notion that the 
coast was “ neither land nor sea, but a kind of mixture of both,” 
have now in great measure disappeared ; and along the whole of 
this line of coast Captain Beechey is of opinion that the land has 
been gaining on the sea, for that we find " the ancient parts filled 
up, the lakes converted into marshes, and the quicksands to have 
become solid and firm” (Beechey’s Northern Africa, p. 272). Hence 
it is by no means impossible that the peculiar characters of this 
region were more strongly developed in ancient times, and afforded 
somewhat more foundation for the fables that were built upon 
them. The silence of lleiodotus cannot fairly be cited on the other 
side as proving that these pecularities did not exist in his time, or 
even that they were unknown to the Cynenseans in his day. It is 
quite unreasonable to commend Herodotus (as has been done by 
some modern writers) for his superior information and accuracy. 
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merely because he says nothing about the dangers of the Syrtis, of 
which he never mentions the name except incidentally. 


NOTE S, p. 287. 

THE LAKE TRITONIS. 

Major Eennell, in whose time the geography of this part of Africa 
was still very imperfectly known, was the first to suggest that the 
Lake Tritonis of Herodotus was in fact identical with the Lesser 
Syrtis of later writers, or,rather comprised that and the inland lake 
of Lowdeah united (Geogr. of Herodot. p. 662) ; and this view is 
supported by Mr. Eawlinson, who speaks of the Lake Tritonis as 
“ an inner sea ” which stood to the Lesser Syrtis in the same 
relation as the Sea of Azof to the Euxine. (Eawlinson’s Herodotus, 
vol. iii. p. 154, note 1.) But I confess I cannot see any necei-sity 
for its adoption. The terms in which Herodotus speaks of the 
Lake Tritonis Tpirwrls Xi/xiof) and the tribes that dwelt around it 
are certainly such as to imply primd facie that it was a lake or 
inland piece of water : he nowhere alludes to its saltness, but calls 
it “ a largo lake ” fifjdXgv 'TpiTwriSa, iv. 17S)) and represents 

it as theb.iundary between the nomad Libyans and the agricultural 
tribes. Even at the present day the salt lake known under the 
various names of Chott el Fejij, Chott el Melah, and Sebkah 
Earaoun (which is termed by Shaw Shibkah el Lowdeah), is not 
less than 110 miles in length : and there can be no doubt that at 
an earlier period it was much more extensive and was united with 
various other salt lakes in the same region, so as to cover an area 
of nearly^ double that extent. (See the description of the recent 
French travellers, M. Gu6rin in the Voyage ArcMologique dans la 
Re'gence de Tunis, vol. i. pp. 247-250; and M. Charles Martins in the 
Ilci'ue lies Deux Mondes for July, 1864.) It is at present sepa¬ 
rated from the sea only by a low sandy isthmus not more than ten 
miles in wddth, and there is every rea'^on to believe that this is 
nothing more than a bar of sand gradually thrown up by the action 
of the winds and tides. It is therefore not improbable that in the 
time of Herodotus, as well as in that of 8cylax, it communicated 
w'ith the sea by a narrow channel, or opening, which has gradually 
silted up. 

Thus far the views of Major Eennell may be admitted to be well- 
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founded and to display his usual sagacity. But when he argues 
that because Herodotus describes Jason as driven by a storm “ into 
the shoals of the Tritonian Lake ” before he saw the land, he must 
therefore have supposed it to be a gulf of the sea, not an inland 
lake, and that that gulf could be no other than the Lesser Syrtis 
(p. 663); he certainly seems to be requiring an unreasonable 
amount of accuracy from a writer who is relating a mere poetical 
legend, and applying it to a country which he never visited. Sup¬ 
posing the name of the Lesser Syrtis to be still unknown to fame, 
“ the shoals of the Tritonian Lake ” would not be an unapt desig¬ 
nation of the shallows which were in fact situated close to its 
mouth. 

The mention by Herodotus (iv. 178) of “ a large river,” called 
the Triton, flowing into the Tritonian Lake, is a difficulty which 
admits of no satisfactory solution. No such river exists at the 
present day, nor could there ever have been any considerable 
perennial stream in that region of Africa. But Herodotus had 
evidently no idea of the real nature of the Tritonian Lake—a vast 
expanse of very shallow salt water, which was probably, even in 
his day, often dry in many places : he supposed it to be a lake like 
any other, and that a lake of such extent should have a large river 
as its feeder was but a natural assumption. The same idea was as 
usual retained by later geographers, who ought to have been better 
acquainted with this part of Africa: Pliny (v. 4, § 28) speaks of a 
vast lake receiving the river Triton, from which it derives its name. 
Mela gives a'precisely similar account (i. 7, § 36), and Ptolemy 
describes the river Triton as rising in the mountain of Vasaleton, 
and constituting three lakes, to one of which he gives the name of 
Tritonitis. The three lakes in question are probably only distinct 
names for three portions of the large expanse, which is sometimes 
united into one sheet of water, more often separated into three by 
dry intervals of sand covered with salt. (See the descriptions above 
cited.) 

Scylax, who wrote only about a century after Herodotus, has left 
us (§ 110, p. 88, ed. Muller) a much more particular account of the 
lake Tritonis, as well as of the Lesser Syrtis, which he designates 
by that name, and describes as 2000 stadia in circumference, and 
much more dangerous and difficult of navigation than the other 
Syrtis. He then speaks of an island called Tritonis, which he 
places (apparently by a corruption of the text) in the Syrtis, and a 
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river Triton. The lake (he adds) has a narrow mouth, in which 
there is an island, so that sometimes at low water there is no 
appearance of an entrance at all. The lake is of large extent, 
being about 1000 stadia in circumference—a statement much helow 
the truth. Here it is not quite clear whether the river Triton is 
the same with the narrow channel communicating with the sea, or 
not, though this is the most probable explanation. Ptolemy also 
distinctly speaks of the outflow of the river Triton into the sea, 
which he places ten miles to the west of Tacape, the modern Cabes 
(Ptol. iv. 3, § 11) : and there can be no doubt that he here means 
the same river, wdiich he elsewhere mentions as having its rise in 
the interior and flowdng into the lake (Ib. 3, § 19). Pliny and Mela 
add nothing whatever to our information. 

The que.stion is an interesting one, because it appears probable 
from recent geological researches that a great part of the Northern 
Sahara was at no very remote period covered by an inland sea, 
communicating with the Mediterranean at the Lesser Syrtis, and 
that it has been gradually elevated to its present level. Could we 
therefore prove that this communication w'as still open to some 
extent in the time of Herodotus, we should be able to trace the 
last stage of this geological change by historical evidence. Unfor¬ 
tunately the testimony of Herodotus is very vague, and apparently 
deiiveJ from imperfect information; 'while that of Scylax, which 
is more complete and definite, is in some degree marred by a 
corruption of the text, -^-hich seems to arise from an accidental 
omi.'.sion in our manuscripts. (See C. Muller ad he.) 


NOTE T, p. 288. 

THE ISLAND OP CYRAUNIS. 

Niebuhr (Geogr. of Herodotus, p. 20), as already mentioned, 
supposes the island Cyraunis of Herodotus to be the same with the 
Cerne of later authors, and there appears no doubt that Diodorus 
confounded the two : but this is certainly not consistent with the 
text of our author, who, after describing the peculiaritie.s of the 
island of Cyraunis, which he places ojjposite to the Gijzantes, and 
therefore certainly in the Mediterranean, adds (after a short digres¬ 
sion) this other tale told by the Carthaginians concerning a place 
in Libya, outside the Columns of Hercules. It is thi.s introduction 
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of the one narrative, just after the other, that has apparently led to 
the confusion of the two, but Herodotus, in fact, caiefully dis¬ 
tinguishes them. This Cyraunis is clearly, as Kennell has pointed 
out (Geogr. of Herodot. p. 638), the same as tlie Cercina or Ccr- 
cinna of Strabo and later authors, which agrees both in position 
and extent with the description of Herodotus. 

The account given by Scylax (§ 112j of the mode in which 
trade was carried on by the Carthaginian merchants at Ccrne has 
undoubtedly some resemblance to that related by Herodotus con¬ 
cerning a place (not named) on the Atlantic coast of Libya, but the 
similarity may have been easily produced by the actual occurrence 
of similar conditions. Moreover, the two accounts differ in one 
impoitant particular, that while Herodotus mentions gold as the 
principal, or sole, subject of barter on the part of the natives, it is 
not even included by Scylax among those obtained at Cerne. 


NOTE V, p. 296. 

THE CIECUMNAVIG.\TION OF AFRICA : OPINIONS OF MODERN 

WRITERS. 

The narrative of Herodotus has been believed, and its authen¬ 
ticity supported, among modern writers, by IMajor Itennell (Geogr. 
of Herodot. pp. 672—711), by Larchor {Notes on Herodot. vol. ii. 
pp. 26-30), by Ileeren {Iiescarclics,\o\. ii. pp. 70-81, Engl, transl.), 
and Prof. Eawlinson {Herodotus, vol. iii. jn -15). Mi. Groto in his 
history (vol. iii. pji. 377—383) accejited the narrative as a historical 
fact, but I have reason to believe that he subsequently changed his 
opinion. 

On the other hand it is rejected by Go.ssellin (Geogr. des An- 
ciens, tom. i. pp. 204-216), Mannert {Geogr. der Gr. u. Sviner, vol. i. 
pp. 19-26), Mr. Cooley in his English translation of Laicher’s 
notes, pp. 30-32), by Dr. Vincent {Commerce and Navigation of the 
Ancients in the Indian Ocean, vol. ii pp. 195—204), and by Sir G. Lewis 
{Hist, of Ancient Astronomy, pp. 508-515). 

TJkert justly obsetves (vol. i. p. 48) that the question is one upon 
which opinions will always continue to be divided. The argu¬ 
ments on both sides may well be considered as exhausted. and the 
absence of all details precludes the possibility of adding to them 
by farther investigation. 
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VOYAGE OF HANNO. 

§ 1. It is unfortunate that, while Herodotus has dwelt at some 
length on the unsuccessful voyage of Sataspes, which added 
very little to the information possessed concerning Africa, he 
seems to have had no knowledge of the far more important 
and interesting expedition of Hanno in the same direction.^ 
The details of this voyage, which have heen preserved to us by 
a singular chance, while almost all other records of Cartha¬ 
ginian and Phoenician enterprise have perished, are well 
worthy of a careful consideration, and will find an appropriate 
place here, as there is every probability that the voyage itself, 
though not mentioned by Herodotus, must have taken place 
before the time of that historian. 

The narrative that has been transmitted to us purports to 
be that of the commander of the expedition himself, inscribed 
on a tablet dedicated by him on his return in the temple of 
Cronos or Saturn, a name undoubtedly meant to designate the 
Phccnieian deity Moloch. Snch a dedication has nothing in 
itself improbable, and the brevity and the somewhat official 
style of the narrative itself corresponds with its supposed 
origin. The document in its present form being in Greek, 
must probably be regarded as a translation of the original; 
for though we have numerous instances in later times of 
bilingual inscriptions in Pnnic and Greek,^ it is scarcely 


' It is indeed not iraproliable that 
tlie accounts on which the Cartha¬ 
ginians based their confident belief 
that Africa could be circumnavigated, 
were coniiected with this voyage; but 
it is impobsildc to believe that Hr ro- 
dotus had any knowledge of its detads. 


to the marvellous character of which he 
could hardly have failed to advert. 

“ Hannibal, indeed, as we know, 
before leaving Italy, set up a bilingual 
inscription in the temple of the Laci- 
nian Juno, recording hia exploit.s, in 
Punic and Greek: but there was an 
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likely that such a practice would be resorted to at so early a 
period.® 

The primary object of the expedition—as we are told at the 
outset—was not so much discovery, as colonization; hence 
Hanno sailed with a mixed multitude of men and women, 
amounting, it is said, to not less than 30,000 (a number in all 
probability exaggerated), and a fleet of sixty ships, all pente- 
conters.^ After sailing through the Straits of Hercules and 
continuing their voyage for two days, they established their 
first colony, to which they gave the name of Thymiaterium; it 
commanded a great plain. Thence standing on towards the 
west they came to the headland of Soloeis, the promontory 
of Libya, where they established a temple to Poseidon. From 
thence they turned to the east, and after half a day’s voyage 
came to a large lake or marsh near the sea, in which many 
elephants were feeding. After passing this lake and pro¬ 
ceeding another day’s voyage, they founded five towns by the 
sea-coast, to which they gave the names of Caricon Teichos, 
Clytta, Acra, Melitta and Arambis. Setting out again from 
thence, they came to a large river called Lixus, flowing from 
the interior of Libya. Its banks were inhabited by nomad 
Libyan tribes, who had flocks with them, and entered into 
friendly intercourse with the navigators. But the interior of 
the country, according to the statement of these Lixitm, was 
occupied by wild and inhospitable tribes of Ethiopians, in¬ 
habiting a region abounding in wild beasts, and intersected 
by high mountains, from which the Lixus took its rise. 
These Ethiopians were Troglodytes, dwelling in caves and 


obvious reason for this, as tlie record 
was left in a country where Greek was 
spoken. No such reason could apply | 
to an inscription set up at Carthage. 

^ Note A, p. 3.32. 

* It is not to be supposed that the 
colonists were all conveyed in the i)en- 
teconters, which would have been mucli 
too small for the purpose. They were 


doubtless embarked in merchant vessels 
(AXicoSesI, the greater part of which 
would be lett behind as the successive 
colonies were founded. The pente- 
conters would serve for escort, and to 
explore the coast in advance; and from 
Cerne onwards they might probably 
have gone on alone. 
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holes in the mountains, of strange aspect, and swifter of foot 
than horses.® 

Hanno remained some time with the Lixitae, and took with 
him interpreters from among them to accompany him on his 
voyage. Proceeding onwards they coasted along the desert 
for two days, holding a southerly course; and then turning 
eastward for one day’s voyage, they came to a small island 
(only five stadia in circumference) in the inmost recess of a 
gulf, w’here they established a settlement, and called its name 
Cerne. Beckoning up the length of their navigation they 
came to the conclusion that Cerne was opposite to Carthage;® 
for the distance from the Columns to Cerne was the same as 
that from Carthage to the Columns.' 

§ 2. From Cerne the navigators made two separate voyages 
to the south. In the first of these they came (after what 
interval is not stated) to a lake, containing three islands, com¬ 
municating with the sea by a large river, and of such extent 
that it took them a day’s voyage to penetrate to its inner 
extremity, which was ovcrhuug by lofty mountains, inhabited 
by wild men, clothed in the skins of beasts, who prevented 
the voyagers from landing by throwing stones at them. Sailing 
from hence they came to another broad and large river full of 
crocodiles and hiftpopotami. Here (for what reason we are 
not told) they turned about and returned to Cerne.® 

§ 3. Setting out a second time from thence they held a 
direct course towards the south for twelve days, at the end of 
which time they arrived at a headland formed by high moun¬ 
tains, covered with thick woods of trees of many kinds. After 
donbling this headland in two days’ voyage, they came to a 
vast gap or opening of the sea, on the other side of which was 


* Periplus, 2-7, ed. Muller. 

* Note B, p. 333. 

’ J*eripl. § 8. 

® Ib. §§9-10. It is singular that Mr. 
Major {Prince Henry ihe Naviyator, p. 
92) should treat this return to Cerne as 
if it were a part of M. de St. Martin’s 


“able analysis” of the voyage of 
Hanno; and is at a lo&s to understand 
his having put back “ without any 
assignable motive. ’ What his motive 
may have been we know not, but the 
fact is distinctly stated by li.mself. 
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a plain; from whence many fires were seen at night. After 
laying in a stock of water, they continued to coast along the 
land for five days, till they came to a large bay, called by 
their interpreters the Western Horn. In this was an island, 
on which they landed, but found no signs of inhabitants, 
seeing nothing but the forest in the day-time; but in the 
night many fires were seen to be burning, accompanied with 
the sound of musical instruments, flutes and drums and 
cymbals. The Carthaginians were seized with a panic terror 
and immediately quitted the island.® 

Sailing from thence in all haste they passed along a district 
which seemed all in a blaze of fire; streams of fire as from a 
volcano pouring down from thence into the sea. Terrified at 
this appearance they hastened on, and came in four days to 
another place where the land was again all blazing with fire; 
in the midst of which was one fire that rose much higher than 
any of the rest, and appeared to touch the stars. By daylight 
it was seen that this was a very lofty mountain, which was 
called the Chariot of the Gods (Theon Ochema). Three days’ 
farther navigation (still passing by streams of fire) brought 
them to a gulf called the Southern Horn. Here there was an 
island, containing a lake, with another island in it, which was 
full of wild men and women, with hairy bodies, called by the 
interpreters Gorillas. The Carthaginians were unable to catch 
any of the men, but they caught three of the women, whom 
they killed and brought their skins back with them to Carthage. 
This was the farthe.st limit of their voyage, as they were com¬ 
pelled by want of provisions to return.* 

§ 4. Such is in substance the brief narrative of this remark¬ 
able voyage, which in many respects stands alone among the 
records of ancient geography. Notwithstanding the apparently 
marvellous character of some of the incidents recorded, it beam 
the unquestionable impress of being an authentic record of a 
real voyage; and even the geographical data will be found, on 


Peripl. §§ 11-14. 


' Ifl. §§ 14-18. 
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a careful examination, to be for the most part easily reconciled 
with existing facts. Their simplicity and clearness, when 
considered alone, will indeed he found to present a striking 
contrast to the confusion in which they are involved, in the 
hands of later geographers. 

There has indeed been great discrepancy of opinion among 
modern writers with regard to the distance actually traversed, 
and the farthest point to wliich the navigators attained. 
Gossellin refused to believe that they advanced farther than 
Cape Noun (in 28° 40' N. lat.) but this view, though adopted 
by Walckenaer,^ may be safely rejected as utterly untenable. 
It does not indeed satisfactorily explain or agree with any of 
the principal facts recorded, and is in fact based solely on the 
assumption that the ancients could not make voyages of any 
considerable length."* Major Eennell on the contrary, in a 
very valuable and elaborate examination of the question,® 
came to the conclusion that the Southern Horn—the farthest 
point actually attained by the expedition—was identical with 
Sherboro’ Sound, just beyond Sierra Leone (in N. lat. 7° 45'), 
and startling as it may at first appear that the voyagers should 
have penetrated so far to the south, the arguments in favour 
of this view may be regarded as almost, if not quite, con¬ 
clusive. It has been adopted both by the most recent editor 
of the Periplus of Hanno (C. Muller), and by M. de St. 
Martin in his elaborate and valuable work on the ancient 
geography of Africa. Both of these writers have supplied 
important corrections and additions, arising in part from our 
improved acquaintance with the west coast of Africa, since the 
time of Major Rennell, but the merit of having first established 
the true view of the question undoubtedly rests with the great 
English hydrographer.® 


* Hecherche^ aur la Geographic des ' 
Anciens, vol i pp. 70-i0^). 

* lie^herches ifur la Oeogtaph e de 
lAfrique, p. 3G'2. 

* No‘,e C, p. 334. 


* Geography of Herodotus, pp. 719- 
745, 4to 0(1. 

* See Ivt'iiiieli’s G'Ography of Hero¬ 
dotus, § 2G; Sf. Martin, La Sord de 
VAjriqne dans VAniignite, pp.330-40G ; 
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§ 5. The main point upon which the geography of the whole 
voyage may be considered to rest is that of the position of 
Cerne, the place from which the Carthaginian commander set 
out on his two separate exploring voyages to the south; and 
where he founded a colony, which undoubtedly continued to 
exist for a long period of time, and carried on a considerable 
trade with the nations of the interior.’ Now the data for de¬ 
termining the position of Cerne are given with unusual pre¬ 
cision. It was a small island, situated in the bight of a deep 
bay; and it was, according to the computation of the Cartha¬ 
ginian navigators—derived from their sea-reckoning —the same 
distance from the Straits or Pillars of Hercules on the one side 
that Carthage was on the other.® 

Major Kennell (concurring on this point with D’Anville and 
several other writers) identified the island of Cerne with that 
of Arguin, a short distance to the south of Cape Blanco,® w'bich 
became at one time a considerable trading station in the hands 
of the Portuguese;' and the same view was adopted by Ukert 
and Movers. But in the first place the size and position of 
the island of Arguin corresponded but imperfectly with the 
description of Cerne, and what was a more important objection 
its distance from the entrance of the Straits greaihj exceeded 
that of Carthage. Major Eennell indeed sought to avoid this 
difficulty by pointing out that in these latitudes there is a 
constant southerly current, setting along the coast of Africa, 
which would undoubtedly have carried the Carthaginian .ships 
much farther to the south than thev were aware of, reckoning 


and the commentary of Dr. C. Muller 
in his Geographi Grxei Minores, vol. i. 
pp. 1-14. 

' Not(‘ D, p. 334. 

® Vtrijd. § 8 . 

® Theti'-tt to muke this identification 
was a Foitugucse pilot, citt d by Ihi- 
musio in his commentary on the voyage 
of IJanno, referred to in Note A. 

^ Ca da Mosti* {Yiaggio, p. 03, in 
Ramusio, tom. i.; Major’s 
Henry, p. 254). The existence of tl.ia 


trade, in many respects resembling that 
of Cerne in ancient times, was one of 
\ the reasons which led to the identifi- 
I cation of the latter with Arguin; hut 
there is no natural communicution \\ ith 
the interior to determine it; the tra<le 
was in both cases merely the icsr.lt of 
the cstublishmeiit of a factory on the 
coast. Arguin is now abandoned, just 
as Cerne was. N^hen the Carthaifinian 
commerce declined, and is a poor and 
de&olate inland. 
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only by their rate of sailing. But the difference, amounting 
to not less than 320 G. miles, was one that could hardly be 
thus accounted for; and it was principally this difficulty that 
led several modern writers to place Cerne ten degrees farther 
north in the neighbourhood of Aghadir or Santa Cruz, though 
no such island is now to be found there, and this position is 
as much too far to the north, as Arguin is to the south. We 
are indebted to Dr. C. Muller for first pointing out the ex¬ 
istence, at a point intermediate between the two, of a small 
island, still called on the French charts Herne, in the bight of 
a deep bay, at the mouth of the Bio do Ouro. The situation 
of this island thus exactly agrees with the description of Cerne, 
while its position on the coast, more than 200 G. miles to the 
north of Cape Blanco (in lat. 23"’ 50') reduces the allowance to 
be made for the current within a very probable amount. It 
will be found also that the account of the subsequent pro¬ 
ceedings of the voyage accords touch better with the position 
thus assigned to Cerne than with that of Arguin; and on the 
whole it may fairly be said that the solution thus proposed of 
this long disputed question may be considered as established 
with reasonable certainty.^ 

§ 6. Starting then from the position of Cerne, as a fixed point 
of departure, it will be found that there is little difficulty in 
determining all the more important points visited farther to 
the south—the physical peculiarities of the localities being 
such as to render their identification almost certain, even if 
there were more difficulty than actually exists in reconciling 
them with the distances stated. It must be observed that 
from Cerne onwards the voyage appears to have been one of 
discovery merely, no trace being found of any attempt at 
colonization to the soutli of that Lsland. 


2 The sufjgestion tlius put forth by hut we .ure fissured that it is used by 

M. Muller (Prolegvmeua, j). xxvi) is the iMoors of the continent. The Rio 

adopted by M. \ ivieii de St. Martin ilu Ouro was alre.idy known to the 

{Gtrugraphie de VA/rigue, pp. liS'Z-:;), I’ortuguese navigators of the l.oth 

and confirmed with additional argu- centuiy; but there lias been no settle¬ 
ments. The name of Herne ajijiears inent theie in modern times, 

for the first time ou the French charts, 
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In regard to the first expedition we have no statement of 
distances, or of the time employed, but we learn that its limit 
was the mouth of a large and broad river, full of crocodiles and 
hippopotami. This description leaves no doubt that the river 
attaiued could be no other than the Senegal, called by later 
Greek and Latin wviters the Bambotus, and described by 
Polybius in almost the same terms as by Hanno.® There is 
no river of any considerable size to the north of this, after 
leaving the confines of Mauritania, and certainly none in which 
either crocodiles or hippopotami could ever have lived.* 

§ 7. In like manner the first point indicated in the second 
voyage can admit of no doubt. The lofty headland covered 
with large trees of various kinds, can be no other than 
Cape Verde, the only point of elevated land that projects into 
the sea along the whole of this line of coast, and which derives 
its modern name from the rich verdure of the woods with which 
it is covered.* The distance of twelve days’ voyage agrees 
much better with the supposition that Cerne was at the Bio 
do Ouro than at Arguin. Beyond the promontory of Cape 
Verde, the coast again becomes fiat and low, and the mouth of 
the Gambia forms a broad estuary with flat shores, which is 
evidently the “ chasm ” or wide opening of the sea next men¬ 
tioned by Hanno. It was here that they first saw the fires, 
which afterwards figure so prominently in their narrative. The 
distance from thence to the deep gulf called the Western 
Horn * leads us to identify the latter with the bay or gulf of 


^ “ Flumen Bambotum, crocodilis et 
hippopotamis refertum.” Polyb. ap. 
Plin. V. i. § 10. The statements of ] 
Polybius in this passage will be exa¬ 
mined in a future chapter. 

* Note E, p. 335. 

‘ See Ca da Mosto (in Eamusio, 
Viaggi, tom. i. p. 105 6), who calls it 
“ molto bcl capo, ed alto di terreno.” 
The expression of the Carthaginian 
navigator of “ high mountains ’ is un¬ 
doubtedly an exaggeration, but it was 
natural that they should over-estimate 


the importance of the only high land 
they bad seen for hundreds of miles. 

* It is a striking instance of the con¬ 
fusion into which the statements of the 
Periplus were thrown by later writers, 
that they transformed the deep gulfs, 
or inlets of the sea, described by Hanno 
under the name of the Western and 
Southern Horn into promontories, and 
applied the names accordingly. The 
riesperi Cornu of Ptolemy and Pliny 
is no other than Cape Verde, which is 
I also called Hesperium Promontorium. 
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Bissago, in which there are many small islands; but the 
identification of these inlets must remain somewhat uncertain; 
the coast of Africa in this part being indented by many deep 
bays. It is otherwise with the Theon Ochema, which may be 
safely assumed to be the mountain called by the Portuguese 
Sagres (a name afterwards corrupted into Sangaree) but which 
figures in some modern maps as Mount Souzos, in others is 
called Mount Kakulima. It is described as a lofty conical 
mountain, forming a conspicuous landmark in the midst of a 
flat coast,’ thus according well with the appearance of the 
mountain as described in the Periplus; and the occurrence of 
a striking isolated peak in such a position is too remarkable a 
coincidence to leave any doubt upon the subject. Three days’ 
navigation from hence brought them to the limit of their 
voyage, the Southern Horn—a deep gulf or inlet of the sea, 
which may be probably identified with Sherboro’ Sound, the 
next opening beyond that of Sierra Leone, more familiar to us 
at the present day from the establishment of an English colony. 

The distances given along this part of the coast from Cerne 
to the Southern Horn agree remarkably well with the real 
positions; but the natural characteristics of certain important 
points, especially the Cape Verde and the Mount Sagres, as 
well as the river Senegal, afford much the most satisfactory 
means of identification, and leave no reasonable doubt of the 
voyagers having really advanced as far as the point indicated. 
It may be added that this was the farthest point reached by 
any ancient navigators. Even in the days of Ptolemy the 
Theon Ochema was still the limit of his knowledge of the west 
coast of Africa. 

§ 8. The circumstance that seems to have tended most to 
discredit the narrative of Hanno in the eyes of subsequent 
writers was the marvellous account that he gave of the “ streams 

’ Rennell, p. 734; Roussin, Afemotre stance that the companions of Pedro 
sur la Navigation aux Cotes Occiden- de Cintra, who first discovered the 
tales de VAfrique. p. 95 fcited by St. mountain in 1462, considered it to be 
Martin, ]>. o94). Its striking character the highest nionntaiu tiiey had over 
is sufficiently shown by the circura- ^ecn (Kciuiell, c.). 
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of fire ” and “ pillars of fire ” that he saw after passing Cape 
Yerde.® Nor can it he doubted that the terror which these 
appearances excited in the minds of the navigators, and which 
is very naively confessed in the journal, led them to consider¬ 
able exaggeration of what they really saw. But the pheno¬ 
menon is readily explained by the practice, generally adopted 
by the negroes in this part of Africa, of setting fire to the long 
dry grass in the autumn, by which conflagrations are kindled 
of such an extent as readily to give rise, in the excited ima¬ 
gination of the voyagers, to the description that they have 
left us.® 

§ 9. Another statement that was treated as fabulous in 
ancient times was the account of the wild men and women 
covered with hair, that they found in the island of the Southern 
Horn. Yet the fact that they brought back the skins of two 
of them to Carthage might suffice to show that the assertion 
was not without some foundation in fact. Pliny indeed adds 
that the skins in question were dedicated by Hanno in the 
temple of Juno at Carthage, and continued to be visible there 
till the destruction of the city.‘ There can be no difficulty in 
supposing these “wild men and women” to have been really 
large apes of the family of the Chimpanzee or Pongo, several 
species of which are, in fact, found wild in AVestern Africa, and 


* These statements were (as was so 
often the case) distorted by the exag¬ 
gerations of Mibscquent writers. Thus 
Mela says (iii. 9, § 94) “ Ultra hunc 
sinum mons altiis, ut Grieci vocant 
perpetuis ignihm Jlagrat;** and 
Pliny has the >amc' assertion [II. N. yi. 
30, § 197), “Iraminens niari mons ex- j 
celsns aternis ardit igiiibus, Theon 1 
Ochema dictus Graecis. ’ ! 

5 Sec the passages quoted from | 
modem travellers by Major Rennell 1 
(p. 720), and by C. Muller in his notes j 
to the Periplus (p. 12). 

This explanation wjjs long ago sug¬ 
gested by Kamusio in his Commentary 
onthePeriplua ( Viaijgi, tom i.j). 113.b.) 


fiom the information of a Portuguese 
pilot, nutwithfetanding which, various 
otlior suggestions, one more absurd 
than aiiotlier, have been put forward 
by moilern writeis. The word was 
undoubtedly most commonly apjilied 
to a stream of lava from a volcano, and 
hence it seems to have been generally 
assumed that volcanic appCMrunees Awre 
those indicated (see the passages cited 
in preceding note). But, independent 
of the extent of the phenomena de¬ 
scribed, which in it&elf would exclude 
such a supposition, tliere are in fact no 
appearances of recent volcanic action 
on this part of the coast of Africa. 

I PUn. if. A. vi. 31. § 200. 
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gome of them, as is now well known, attain to a stature fully 
equal to that of man.^ 

§ 10. It is curious and instructive, after seeing how well the 
leading geographical facts related by Hanno accord with our 
present knowledge of the regions in question, to observe how 
confused and uncertain were the notions concerning his dis¬ 
coveries entertained by later writers in ancient times. Pliny 
even speaks of him in one passage as having circumnavigated 
Africa from Gades to the borders of Arabia P In another 
place he stigmatizes him as the original author of many fables, 
repeated after him both by Greek and Eoman w'riters, of which 
he places in the front rank the statement of his having founded 
many cities, no trace of which was visible in the days of Pliny ! 
That author here speaks of his “ Commentarii,” but it appears 
certain that he had not seen them himself: * and his account 
of the western coast of Africa, though containing some facts 
undoubtedly derived from Hanno, is, for the most part, taken 
from other authorities. Mela, on the other hand, correctly 
describes Hanno as having sailed round a great fart of the 
continent, and been compelled to return, not from any diffi¬ 
culties of navigation, but merely from want of provisions. He 
adds also many particulars which are certainly taken, either 


’ The species to which modem natu. 
ralists have appropriated the name of 
Gorilla (derived originally from this 
narrative of Hanno) does not seem to 
be now found north of the equator, but 
large anthropoid apes are still found in 
the forests of Senegal, and near Sierra 
Leone; and it is probable that these 
were more common in ancient times, 
and spread over a wider area. 

It is reported by modern travellers, 
in accordance with the expi'rience of 
the Carthaginian navigators, that the 
males are never taken alive. Even the 
females (as the Carthaginians found) 
bit, and fought with such violence that 
they were forced to kill them in self- 
defence. 

The accuracy of Hanuo’s rejiort on 


this subject presents a curious contrast 
to the exaggerations of later writers. 
Thus Mela, though directly citing 
Hanno as his authority, tells us; 
“ Grandis litbiris flexus grandem in- 
sulam incluclit, in qua tantum feminas 
esse narrant, toto corpore hirsutas et 
sine coitu marium sua sponte feoundas!” 
(iii. 9, § 93). 

1 ’ Plin. M. N. ii. 67, § 169. “ Et Hanno 

I Carthaginis potentia tlorentc circum- 
\ vectus a Gadlbus ad finem Arabix navi- 
1 gationem earn prodidit scripto.” 

! * This is apparent even from his own 

j expression : “ Fuere et Hannonis Car- 
thaginiensium ducis commentarii Pu- 
I nicis rebus florentissiinis explorare 
j ambitum Africa) Jussi.” (v. 1, § 8.) 
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directly or indirectly, from the narrative of Hanno, bnt he 
jnmbles them together without any regard to geographical 
order, and thns involves them in inextricable confusion.® 
Arrian again, who evidently quotes Hanno only at second 
hand, unaccountably describes him as having sailed (after 
issuing through the Straits into the Ocean) for thirty-five days 
towards the rising sun, and then turning to the south, where he 
met with great difficulties from want of water, as well as the 
burning heat, and streams of fire flowing into the sea, which 
compelled him to return.® We should, indeed, have known 
very little about the voyage of Hanno, had not a fortunate 
accident preserved to us the original narrative. 

§ 11. It is singular that, while the geographical statements 
preserved by Hanno from the remoter regions of Western 
Africa are thus found to be easily reconciled with the truth, it 
is much more difficult to arrange with any certainty the details 
of the earlier part of the voyage, from the Straits of Hercules 
to the Island of Cerne. Fortunately these are of comparatively 
little importance. The promontory of Soloeis is undoubtedly 
Cape Cantin, which the ancient navigators seem to have re¬ 
garded as occupying a much more important position than it 
really does: ’ and as the extreme western point of Africa.® 
Hence, probably, it ,was selected by Hanno as the site of a 
temple to Neptune. But beyond this the geographical data 


* Mela, iii. 9. ' 

® Arrian, Indka, c. 43. 

' The same thin^ was the case in 
the early voyages of the Portuguese in 
these parts with regard to Cape Noun 
and Cape Bojador. Ca da Mosto, how¬ 
ever, a little later, speaks of Cape | 
Cantin as the most considerable head- ’ 
land along this coast Its abrupt ele- ' 
vation, “rising precipitously ^11 ft. ! 
above the sea ” (see a paper by Lieut. ; 
Arlett in the Geographical Journal, ' 
vol. vi. p. 308), coincides with the de¬ 
scription of it in Scylax (5; ive'xff pa- , 
Mara Is rhv vovrov, § 112), and explains ■ 
the choice of so commanding a site for j 
a temple to Neptune. i 


The Cape Soloeis of Hanno and 
Scylax ccitainly corresponds to the 
Solis Mons and Solis Promontorium of 
later geograpiiers: the Soloentium of 
Ptolemy, on the contrary, is situatetl 
much farther to the south, and has 
no connection with the headland in 
question. 

s It is hardly necessary to point out 
the gross erior involved in this as¬ 
sumption. C.ipe Cantin is really 
situated in 9'^ 17' W. longitude, while 
Cape Verde, the ical westernmost point 
of Africa, is in W. long. 17° 32', or 
more than eight degrees of longitmle 
farther west. 
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arc either imperfect or erroneous. It is obvious that the Car- 
th:i;j;iiiians would never have founded five towns in immediate 
pro.ximity to one another, hut no mention is made of the 
intervals between them, or of the distance from thence to the 
river Li.xus. The latter is called “ a large river,” which would 
h>ad us to identify it with the Wady Draa, much the largest 
river in this part of Africa, which descends from the southern 
slopes of the Atlas chain and falls into the Atlantic a few miles 
south of Cape Noun. But the statement which follows, that 
the voyage from thence continued for two days by the side of 
the desert, is certainly erroneous ; the distance from the mouth 
of the Draa to the gulf of Ivio do Ouro being not less than 
420 G. miles, through^iut the whole of which space the voyagers 
would undoubtedly be coasting the barren sandy shore of the 
desert, without a break or opening of any kind. On the other 
hand, if we road twelve days for two —the most natural sug¬ 
gestion, and that adoptecl by the latest editor of the Periplus— 
the number appears greater than necessary, and does not 
correspond with the supposed relation to Carthage. But how¬ 
ever this difficulty may be solved, the importance attached to 
the river Li.xus, and to its communications with the interior, 
certainly raise a presumption in favour of its being the same 
stream which is now called the Draa. The river Lixus of later 
authors, at the mouth ot which there was a citv of the same 
name, was certainly di>tinct from tho one here mentioned, 
being situated only at a short distance to the south of Cape 
tspartel.® 

§ 12. No mention is found in any subsequent writers of the 
colonies founded by the Carthaginians to the south of Cape 
Soloeis; they probably never rose to any importance, and as 
the power of Carthage declined, the trade with the western 
coast of Africa seems to have been gradually given up, and 
these settlements would naturally be abandoned. Even the 

* The site of the Roman h>wn of Lixus undoubtedly oorrespondcti with that of 
the modern A1 Araish, or Laraichi, at the moutli of a small river called the 
Wadi al Kbus 
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trade at Cerne, which (as we have already seen) was still active 
in the days of Scylax, had ceased to exist before the fall of 
Carthage; and the very site of the island was a subject of 
doubt with later geographers.* How easily all trace might be 
lost of such a site, as soon as it ceased to be resorted to as a 
trading station, is shown by the parallel case of Arguin, which 
was for a considerable time under the Portuguese a commercial 
station of no little importance; hut is now a barren and deso¬ 
late island, inhabited only by a few Arab fishermen.* 


‘ Erato.'ithenes, indeed, still admitted 
the existence of the island, for n hicli 
he is undeservedly censured by Strabo 
(i. 3, p. 47), and was probably ac¬ 
quainted with its true position. It is 
not unlikely that the other fabulous 
tales which he reported concerning 
the west coast of Africa (irtiriVTfu/cf Si 
Ka\ Trepl arriSuiy ‘HpaKAciwv 

iroWois fiv6tiSnTi, Kipvjjv re vrjiToy Kal 
SAAous rirouf oyopni^uy robs p'pSap.oi 
vuvX SfiKyvfiiyous : Strabo, 1. c.) were 


taken in like manner from the voyage 
of Hanno, with wliicb Strabo seems to 
have been wholly unacquainted. 

^ See the description of it by Capt. 
Grover in the Journal of the Geogr. Soc. 
vol. xvi. pp. 185-167. 

For the determination of the other 
details of this first part of the voyage, 
the reader may consult St. Martin (Le 
Nord de I’Afrique, pp. 356-380) and the 
commentary of Dr. C. Muller in his 
edition of the Periplus. 
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NOTE A, p. 319. 

EDITIONS OF THE PERIPLUS. 

The narrative of Hanno was certainly extant in Greek at an early 
period. It is cited in the work ascribed to Aristidle on Marvellous 
Narratives (§ 37), which belongs to the third centnry b.c. ; as well 
as by Mela, Pliny, and many later writers; and Pliny expressly 
speaks of it as the source from whence many Greek and Koman 
writers had derived their information; including, as he considered, 
many fables (Plin. H. N. v. 1, § 8). 

The authenticity of the work now extant under the name of the 
Periplus of Hanno, may be fairly considered as unquestionable. 
Though assailed by Dodvvell, in a dissertation (He vero Peripli, qui 
Hannonis nomine circumfertur, tempore) inserted in Hudson’s Geographi 
Minores, vol. i. it was successfully defended by Falconer, in the 
preface to his edition (1797), and is admitted by all the later 
editors without a doubt. Indeed the internal evidence, when 
fairly examined, is conclusive upon that point. But there has been 
great diversity of opinion as to the period to whieh the expedition 
is to be referred; on this point the narrative itself gives us no 
information ; and the name of Hanno was so common at Carthage 
as to afford us very little clue to his identity (see Smith’s Diet, of 
Biogr. art. Hanno). But it has been generally agreed among recent 
writers that the most probable conclusion is, that he was either 
the father or the son of the Hamilcar who led the great Cartha¬ 
ginian expedition to Sicily in b.c. 480. In the former case the 
Periplus may be probably assigned to a date about b.c. 520; in the 
latter it must be brought down about 50 years later. This last 
view is that adopted by C. Muller in his edition of the Periplus 
(^Geographi Greed Minores, vol. i. pp. xxi-xxiv), where the whole 
subject is fully discussed ; but, as between him and his grandfather, 
the choice must be admitted to be little more than conjectural. 
M. Vivien de St. Martin, however, prefers the date of B.c. 570, 
which had been previously adopted by Bougainville (Memoires de 
VAcadeniie des Inscriptions, tom. xxviii. p. 287). 

The Periplus was first published at Basle in 1533 (as an appendix 
to the Periplus of Arrian), from a MS. in the Heidelberg librar}'— 
the only one in which it is found: it has been since repeatedly 
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republished in a separate form, with copious commentaries and 
illustrations. Of these separate editions those by Falconer, 8vo, 
1797, and by Kluge, 8vo, Lips. 1829, are the most valuable. The 
treatise is also included in the editions of the Geographi Greed 
Minores by Hudson, Gail, and C. Muller. The valuable and elabo¬ 
rate commentary of the latest editor may be considered as in great 
measure superseding all others. Besides all these editions, it has 
been made the subject of elaborate investigations by Gossellin, Bou¬ 
gainville, Major Eennell, Heeren, Ukert, M. Vivien de St. Martin, 
and other geographical writers. Indeed there are few ancient 
writings that have been the subject of more copious commentary in 
proportion to its very limited extent. The earliest of these com¬ 
mentaries, inserted by Eamusio in his collection of voyages, is 
cui ions and interesting a.s being derived from Portuguese sources, 
who were in modern times the earliest explorers of these coasts. 
That by the Spanish writer Campomanes (El Feriplo de Hannon 
ilustrado, appended to his Antiguedad Maritima de Cartago, 4to, 
Madrid, 1756) is, on the contrary, utterly worthless. 


NOTE B, p. 320. 

POSITION OF CERNE. 

It is rather dilficult to understand the exact meaning of the 
expression here used, sar’ tvOv K€ia-9ai Kap^Sovo^. It is fortun¬ 
ately explained in part by the subsequent addition that the 
voyage to Ceme from the Straits was of the same length as that 
from Carthage to the Straits; but still the sense of the phrase 
remains obscure. The first impression would be that it is used in 
the same sense as we should say, it was on the same meridian with 
Carthage: just as Herodotus describes the mouths of the Nile and 
the Danube as lying opposite to each other (ii. 33, 34). And it cer¬ 
tainly appears that the passage was so understood by later writers, 
who interpreted it as “ ex adverso Carthaginis.” Corn. Nep. ap. Plin. 
vi. 31, § 199. But these geographers, from Eratosthenes onwards, 
all conceived the west coast of Africa as trending away rapidly 
towards the east, immediately after passing Cape Soloeis, so that 
the island of Cerne would thus be brought approximately (though 
not of course exactl} ) to the same meridian with Carthago. 
Hanno, however, gives no countenance to such a view, which seems 
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to have been adopted solely on theoretical grounds. His state¬ 
ments of the bearings of his course, wherever given, are generally 
correct, and the inference certainly is that the general direction of 
their voyage lay, as it really must have done, towards the south. 

The distances from the Straits to Ceme and to Carthage, being 
supposed equal to one another, would form the two sides of an 
isosceles triangle, the base of which would be formed by a straight 
line joining the two: but certainly if the phrase means nothing 
more than this, it appears a strange one to have employed. 


NOTE C,p.322. 

VIEWS OF HEEKEN. 

The views of Gossellin have been satisfactorily disproved by 
Major Eennell (see particularly p. 438), and are justly rejected by 
Heeren (^African Nations, vol. i. p. 492j, who admits that the expedi¬ 
tion advanced as far as the Gambia. But he appears to have over¬ 
looked the important identifications of Cape Verde and the moun¬ 
tain called the Theon Ochema (both of them already pointed out 
by Major Eennell), and dwells mainly on the distances. It appears 
to me far safer, in such a case as this, to rely mainly upon the 
description of marked natural features, where these are really 
prominent and striking, than upon statements of distances, which 
are liable to so many causes of error. At the same time the dis¬ 
tances given, on the voyage beyond Ceme, agree very well with 
the truth, as soon as the position of Cerne itself is rectified in 
accordance with the view stated in the text 


NOTE D, p. 323. 

NOTICE OF CERNE IN SCYLAX. 

The existence of this trade is distinctly attested by Scylax 
(§ 112), who appears to have derived it from some authentic .source, 
though he was imperfectly acquainted with the geographical posi¬ 
tion of Ceme, as he places it only twelve days’ voyage from the 
Straits, and seven from the promontory of Soloeis. lie was 
evidently unacquainted with the voyage of Hanno, as he treats 
Cerne as the faithest point to which navigation was possible: an 
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idea that was very probably intentionally circulated by the Car¬ 
thaginian traders. Nor does he allude to the circumstance that 
this island was said to be equidistant with Carthage from the 
Straits; a statement which is repeated by several later writers, 
who undoubtedly derived it in the first instance from Hanno. The 
statement of Scylax has, indeed, been a great difficulty with 
many modern writeis, who have sought to reconcile it with the 
narrative of Hanno’s voyage, though the two are, in fact, wholly 
incompatible, unless we make considerable allowance, as sug¬ 
gested by Eennell, for the elfect of a southerly current. The 
voyage from Carthage to the Straits is estimated by Scylax himself 
at seven days and seven nights’ voyage (equivalent to fourteen days 
on the ordinary mode of computation) under the most favourable 
circumstances (toC KoWtarov ttXov, § 111, ed. Miill.). 


NOTE E, p. 325. 

THE RIVEK CHREMETES. 

It is much more difficult to determine the intermediate point 
mentioned in this fi.rst voyage. There is nothing to indicate its 
distance from Cerne, or its relative position with regard to the 
river next mentioned. But the description of a great river flow¬ 
ing from a lake, of such extent as to take a day’s voyage to pene¬ 
trate to its inmost extremity, can only be explained by supposing 
(as suggested by M. de St. Martin) that this was another arm of 
the Senegal, which in fact forms a great expansion or lake previous 
to its outflow into the sea, and may very probably have in ancient 
times had an outlet more to the north than any now existing. 
Yet the difficulty still remains, that the head of the lake is de¬ 
scribed as “ overhung by lofty mountains,” a eircumstance that 
can hardly apply to any such lake in the delta of the Senegal. 

The river in question is called in our existing text of the 
Periplus the Chretes (XpcTr/v), but it has been suppo.sed that this 
is a corruption, and that the true reading is Chremetes (Xpe/rtn;?), 
a name which we find mentioned by Aristotle as that of a large 
river on the West Coast of Africa (Aristot. Meteorol. i. 13; the 
name is found also in Nonnus, Dionys. xiii. 374, xxxi. 103), but 
is unknown to the later geographers. If the river alluded to by 
Aristotle is really the Senegal, a vague tradition of its importance 
maj’ perhaps have been derived from this voyage of Hanno. 
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WEITERS AFTER HERODOTUS. 


Section 1.— Ctesias. 

§ 1. We have very imperfect means of tracing the progress of 
geographical knowledge among the Greeks during the interval 
of at least a century, which elapsed between the publication of 
the History of Herodotus and the expedition of Alexander 
into Asia. This period was indeed one of the most eventful 
in the history of Greece, and was, in many respects, the epoch 
of the greatest prosperity that that country ever witnessed. 
It was also one during which the intellectual activity of the 
Greek world developed itself on all sides; and among other 
forms of scientific inquiry that which regarded the form and 
constitution of the world in which they lived could hardly fail 
to attract the attention of the speculative Greek philosophers. 
But while the first foundations of such a scientific knowledge 
of the earth in its general relations,—or of geography con¬ 
sidered as a part of cosmography,—must be assigned to the 
period in question, it does not appear that any great progress 
was made in that more detailed knowledge of the countries 
and nations occupying the known portions of the earth’s 
surface, which is commonly understood by the term geography. 

Nor were the limits of these known portions materially 
enlarged. The Greek world, with all its numerous colonies 
was still limited to the lands that surround the Mediterranean 
Sea; no Greek navigator had yet explored the waters of the 
Atlantic, and the Persian Empire on the east still included 
within its confines all that was really known to them of the 
continent of Asia. Within these limits their knowledge was 
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doubtless more complete and accurate in detail; and many of 
the more outlying nations were become more familiar to them 
than they had been to their predecessors. But any ap])roach 
to scientific geography was rendered impossible, not only by 
the very imperfect nature of their cosmographical notions, but 
still more by the want of instruments with which to make those 
scientific observations upon which all accurate geography must 
be based. 

et it cannot be doubted that, had the works of some of the 
writers who flourished during this period been preserved to us 
in their integrity, we should have been able to form a much 
more complete judgment of the real extent and limits of the 
geographical knowledge of the Greeks. Unfortunately all 
those authors who would have been most valuable to us in this 
respect, have perished; and we are condemned to glean from 
the scanty fragments preserved to us by later writers some 
idea of the nature and value of their contributions. 

§ 2. The works of the two principal historians that flourished 
in the generation after Herodotus were not calculated to throw 
any additional light on geographical knowledge. From the 
nature of its subject the great work of Thucydides was limited 
to a narrow area; and though the clearness of his geographical 
descriptions, in the few cases in which he has thought it neces¬ 
sary to give them—as in that of Sicily in the beginning of the 
sixth book, and that of Thrace and Macedonia in the second— 
corresponds with the definite and philosophical character of his 
mind, his narrative was generally concerned with countries, 
and even localities, so well known to his readers, that he had 
little opening for the display of his talent in this respect. 

§ 3. His contemporary Antiochus of Syracuse would un¬ 
doubtedly have added much more to our information had his 
works been preserved to us. These consisted of a history of 
Sicily, and one of Italy, in both of which, but especially in 
the latter, he appears to have introduced numerous notices of 
a geographical character. But the few extant fragments are 
not suflBcient to enable us to judge how far he entered into 
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any general geographical description, or to estimate the extent 
of his knowledge of those parts of the Italian peninsula which 
had not been occupied by Greek colonists. Almost the only 
notice of interest that has been preserved to us by the citations 
from his work is the fact that he was one of the first Greek 
authors who mentioned the name of Rome. It is observed also 
that ho did not concur in the ordinary tradition of its founda¬ 
tion by iEncas, or one of his descendants, but supposed it to 
date from a much earlier period.‘ 

§ 4. Among the writers who, in the period immediately 
following Herodotus, contributed to familiarize the minds of 
the Greeks with the more distant portions of xVsia, a prominent 
place must undoubtedly be assigned to Ctesias, a native of 
Cnidus in Caria, and a physician by profession, who in that 
capacity resided not less than seventeen years at the court of 
Persia.^ Such an interval must naturally have given him oppor¬ 
tunities of acquiring statistical and geographical information 
concerning the provinces of that empire superior to what had 
been possessed by any other Greek. Nor did he neglect to 
avail himself of the facilities thus presented to him. Among 
the works witli the composition of which ho occupied himself 
after his return to Greece (b.c. 398) we find mention of a 
treatise on the revenues of the Persian Empire,—which it 
would have been interesting to compare with the information 
furnished us by Herodotus upon the same subject—as well as 
of two professedly geographical treatises—the one on rivers, 
the other on mountains. Both of these are totally lost, and a 
meagre abstract by Photius is all that remains to us of his 
principal work, the Persian history. Of the historical merits 
of the “ Persica ” in general, it does not fall within our province 
to speak; had tlie work been preserved to us in its entirety 
it would unquestionably have affoided us many interesting 


I Dion>^. Halic. i 73. ' [luUli^hcU bv liac-hr (Ctesia; Ciiidii 

tii‘‘ life .iiid \\oik& of i (Jporuiii Reliquia.*, Svo, FraTicofurti. 
Cledas, M'e the Frole^onion.i to the 1821 ), and Coloni.l Muru's Hi^lory of 
excellent filition of his extant remains (Jm-k Litiralare, vol. v. pp. 4S2-500. 
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notices and casual details of a geographical character. We 
are told also by Photius that the author had appended to it a 
detailed account of the routes from Ephesus to Bactria and 
India respectively, with the number of days’ journeys and the 
distances in parasangs,—a document that could hardly have 
failed to be of the highest geographical interest.^ Unfortu¬ 
nately none of these details have been preserved to us; and 
the extant abridgement of the Persica cannot be said to add 
anything to our geographical knowledge. 

§ 5. His only other work of importance—of which we possess 
in like manner a mere abridgement by Photius'*—treated 
specially of Ind!and the Indians; and derives its chief 
interest from being the first professed account of that im¬ 
portant region. Unfortunately it was in this short treatise— 
jfor the “ Indica ” occupied only a single book, serving appa¬ 
rently as a kind of appendix to his larger work—that the 
defects of Ctesias,—his want of critical judgment and love of 
the marvellous—were the most strongly developed. India 
was already in his day become the “ land of marvels ” to all 
the neighbouring Asiatic nations, which it has continued down 
almost to our own times; and Ctesias, while residing at the 
Persian court, appears to have accepted without hesitation all 
the marvellous tales that he could collect concerning the 
distant regions of the East. The consequence is that while he 
laid the foundation for a vast mass of fables and absurdities, 
which continued to be propagated by successive writers down 
to the latest period of Greek literature, he contributed almost 
nothing to the real knowledge of the land of which ho wrote. 


’ At tlie same time it is remarkable 
tliat no reference is made by any later 
w riler to this itinerary ; whence we 
may pel haps infer that it was not con- 
buleied as based upon any adequate 
authority. 

' Tile aliridgement is, however, in 
this case much more copious than that 
oftlio Persica ; the abstract of tlie Indica 
occupying eleven pages (in Bahr’s 


edition^, though the original was only 
in one Ixxik, while the 23 books of the 
Persica in ihe epitome of Photius fill 
only eighteen pages of tlie same edition. 
Besidis this we have copious extracts 
from Ctesias by ..Elian, in Ids IJislonj 
of AnirnuU liv. 21, 26, 27, 36, 16, .52 ; 
V. 3 ; xvi. 31 ; xvii. 2t), some of which 
are probably copied almost literally 
from the original. 
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So far as we can judge from the imperfect form in which his 
work has descended to us, his geographical knowledge of India 
was little, if at all, in advance of that of Herodotus. The 
enormous extent that he assigned to it,—representing India 
alone as equal to the whole of the rest of Asia,® was evidently 
a mere vague assertion. No trace appears of his having been 
acquainted even with the name of the Ganges, or with any¬ 
thing beyond the Punjab and the valley of the Indus. Of 
the latter river he says, with his usual exaggeration, that it 
was forty stadia broad in its narrowest part, and 200 stadia 
(20 G. miles) in its greatest width.® But he not only does 
not notice the existence of crocodiles in it, as had been 
correctly reported by Herodotus, but expressly says that it 
produced no other animals than a gigantic worm, seven cubits 
in length, which could drag into the river, and devour, oxen, 
and even camels.’ He was indeed familiar with the use of 
elephants in war by the natives, but here again he distorts the 
fact by enormous exaggeration, representing the Indian king 
as marching to battle with a hundred thousand elephants (!), 
besides 3000 of superior strength and stature, which were 
employed in destroying the walls and towers of hostile cities.® 
His account of the powerful Indian dogs is more reasonable, 
and his mention of the use by the natives of eagles, kites, 
ravens, and crows in the pursuit of small game is curious as the 
first notice of falconry, a practice prevalent in the East from 
the earliest ages, but wholly foreign to the Greeks.® 

§ (). It is unnecessary to dwell upon the tabulous tales 
which he relates, both of marvellous animals,—such as the 
JMartichoras or man-eater, the Griffins, which he describes as 
guarding the gold in the mountains of the interior, and the 
Unicorn, or wild ass with a single horn on its forehead—and 
of still more marv^ellous races of mankind, among which we 

‘ Ap. Strab. XV. p. 689. | ' Ibid. S 27. Fra''m.l5. 

' Indica, § 1. He %\a;, however, | » Fra'^ra. 2. " 

awan that it flowed for n jiait of it.-s 1 “ Indira, § 11. Fra'»m. 7. 

course throuudi a iiiouiitaiiiou.scountry. I n ■ ■ 
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find the Pygmies, the Sciapodes, and the Cynocephali, or men 
with dogs’ heads, who were more commonly assigned to the 
interior of Africa. But it would appear as if Ctesias had col¬ 
lected from all quarters whatever could serve to swell his list 
of marvels, and excite the wonder of his more ignorant and 
uncritical countrymen. That such a tissue of fables, “ among 
the most extravagant ever brought within the compass of a 
single compilation in the most credulous times ” should have 
been presented to the Greek public shortly before the days of 
Aristotle is indeed, as Colonel Mure justly observes, a singu¬ 
lar phenomenon.^ But we must remember, in justice to Ctesias 
and his contemporaries, that these fables, absurd as they were, 
were deemed worthy of being repeated by successive writers, 
and still found readers, if not believers, in the days of Pliny 
and ^Elian. At the same time Ctesias himself early obtained, 
with the more critical part of the public, the reputation which 
he deserved of a worthless compiler of fables.* 

§ 7. Among the few grains of real fact to be gleaned out of 
this mass of absurdities, is the notice that onyxes, sards or 
sardonyxes, and other precious stones used for signet-rings, 
were brought from the mountains in the interior of India. On 
the other hand he speaks of a river that produced abundance 
of amber, a substance that was certainly never among the 
productions of India. No mention is found (at least in the 
remaining extracts) of any of the customs peculiar to the true 
Hindoos, which so strongly excited the attention and curiosity 
of the Greeks, when they visited India with Alexander; indeed 
it may safely be asserted that there is hardly a single state- 


' Mme’a History of Greek Literature, ' raony, ei Set irioreDiroi KTTjiri'a (Ibid 
vol. V. p. 41)7. The reader, who is i ii. 1). Arrian, quoting .his statement 
curious in such matters will find in 1 concerning the Indus, adds ei Srj rtf 
the same passage a good summary of i ixavis ualKTyaias h-rtKisyptwaiv {Anab. 
all these absurd fictions. Their only j v. 4, § 2). See also iElian (Hist. Auim. 
interest arises fiom the persevering iv. 21';, Lucian (I era Historia, i- S; 
manner in which they are quoted by ■ ii. 31), and I'lutarch [Artax^x. c. 1 .). 
successive writers in later times. i Str.ibo refers to him among the writers 

- Thus Aristotle says of him u>s <prj(rt | on whose statements no reliance could 
Kryaias, ouk Siy a^ioTrLaros (Hist. Animal, 1 be placed (i. 2, p. 43 ; XV. 1, p. 6b9). 
viii. 28), and again in citing his testi- | 
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ment to be found in Ctesias, concerning either the country or 
the people, which has the appearance of being derived from 
any direct or trustworthy information. Yet he had the audacity 
to assert, while stringing together this tissue of absurd fables, 
that all his statements were strictly true, and were derived 
either from personal observation, or from the testimony of 
trustworthy witnesses.^ 


Section 2. —The Anabasis of Xenophon. 

§ 1. The next author whom we have to consider is one of a 
very different stamp. The expedition of the younger Cyrus 
from Ionia to the neighbourhood of Babylon (in B.c. 401), with 
a view to the overthrow of his brother Artaxerxes, has been 
rendered for ever memorable, not only by the courage and 
skill with which the body of Greek mercenaries, who had ac¬ 
companied him up the country, made good their retreat from 
the field of Cunaxa to the shores of the Euxine, but still more 
from the narrative of their adventures having been transmitted 
to us by one of those who had himself shared in all the diffi¬ 
culties and dangers of the retreat, and had taken an active 
part in surmounting them. The Anabasis of Xenophon is 
certainly one of the most authentic, as well as one of the most 
delightful, episodes of ancient history; and whatever defects its 
author may elsewhere display in some of the higher qualities 
of a historian, the narrative in question will always remain one 
of the most perfect specimens of historical composition—where 
the writer is relating events of which he is able to speak from 
his own knowledge. 

Geographically considered, the Anabasis must certainly have 
been an important contribution to the knowledge possessed by 
the Greeks of the countries to which it related. None of these 
countries were indeed altogether unknown to them; but their 


•* Indica, § ;I3. 
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information concerning them was undoubtedly very vague and 
superficial; the mountainous regions traversed by the Greek 
troops on their retreat were of the wildest character, and had 
doubtless been as little visited by peaceful travellers in those 
days, as they had been, until very recently, in modern times. 
There can hardly be a stronger testimony to the courage and 
perseverance of the Ten Thousand and their leader, than the 
fact that the rugged and inhospitable tracts through which 
they forced their way in midwinter, had remained down to 
our own days almost unexplored, and unknown to modern 
travellers, on account of the difficulties by which they were 
beset. 

§ 2. It was fortunate that Xenophon, who accompanied the 
march in the first instance as a volunteer, and without the 
least idea how far it was going to lead him, appears to have 
preserved from the first a regular record of the route, noting 
not merely the principal places through which the army 
passed, but the number of days’ march, and the distance from 
one jioint to another.'* These distances were computed in 
parasangs, according to the Persian custom; and so long as 
the Greeks accompanied the Persian army, and their march 
lay along a line of route well known to the Persian officers, 
as must have been the case throughout the advance up the 
country, there can be no reason to doubt that they were sub¬ 
stantially accurate.^ But the case was very different with the 
retreat, especially with that part of it which lay through the 
mountains and high table-laud of Armenia, through which 
there were certainly no frequented high roads, and where the 
Greeks were repeatedly left to force their way without the 
assistance of local guides. Upon what principle Xenophon 
calculated the distances under these circumstances it is not 
easy to say. Wc can only feel sure that any approach to real 
measurement was impossible, and it is obvious that the natural 
mode of computation by the time occupied on the march. 


* Note A, p. 350. 


* Note li, p. 359 
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would be extremely difficult of application. It must always 
be borne in mind that the Greeks had no portable instruments 
for measuring time, and that even the division of the day into 
hours was unknown, or at least unfamiliar to them in the days 
of Xenophon.® Hence this ready mode of estimating dis¬ 
tances, so familiar to the modern traveller, would be altogether 
wanting. Still, w'hile the troops were marching at an ordinary 
rate through a level, or even undulating country, a tolerable 
comparative estimate might be formed of the length of each 
day’s march, and it is probably this which Xenophon sought 
to express in parasangs; but when their route lay through a 
wild and rugged mountain country, harassed at every step by 
the hostile tribes which occupied it, or toiling through deep 
and newly-fallen snow, it is evident how impossible it would 
be to preserve any reasonable estimate of the distances actually 
traversed, and how little dependence can consequently be 
placed upon the statements of them given by Xenophon.' 

Making allowance for the inevitable errors resulting from 
this cause, we are able to trace for the most part in a general 
way the line of route followed by the army of Cyrus on its 
advance, as well as that taken by the Greeks in their memorable 
retreat. It is not to be denied that there still remain con¬ 
siderable difficulties to be cleared up in regard to details, 
arising however in all probability as much from our own imper¬ 
fect knowledge of the countries in question, as from any want 
of accuracy on the part of the historian. Some of the most 
important points have indeed only been established in a 
satisfactory manner within a very recent period.® A brief 


' According to Ideler (Jlandbueh der 
Chronohgie, vol. i. p. 238) the use of the 
word &pa or hour for the twelfth 
part of a day was not in use among 
the Greeks till after the time of Alex¬ 
ander. 

' Note C, p. 361. 

* For a fuller and more detailed 
examination of the geography of the 
route in question the reader is referred 
to Major RenueU's Illustrations oj the 


tiistory of Cyrus’s Expedition, (4to. 
Lond. 1811), as well as to the more 
recent works of Mr. Ainsworth {Travels 
in the Track of the Ten Thousand Greeks, 
8vo, 1844), and Prof. Koch {Der Zug 
der Zehntausend, 8vo, Leipzig, 1850). 
Much valuable information has been 
furnished by Mr. Hamilton {Travels in 
Asia Minor and Punlus, 2 vols. 8vo, 
Lond. 1842), and by Colonel Chesney’s 
Survey of the Euphrates and Tigris 
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outline of the general line of route is all that cau be here 
attempted. 

§ 3. Setting out from Sardis in the spring of b.c. 401, Cyrus 
advanced through the centre of Asia Minor by a well-known 
line of route as far as Celasnae, an important city of Phrygia, 
on the site subsequently occupied by Apamea, close to the 
sources of the Maeander. Here he halted thirty days, during 
which time he received fresh reinforcements of Greek troops. 
It must be observed that the pretext under which he had 
assembled these under his standard, was that of an expedition 
against the mountaineers of Pisidia, who were practically inde¬ 
pendent of the Persian king, and infested the neighbouring 
countries with their incursions. As far as Celsenae his route 
was consistent with this object, as well as with his real purpose 
of advancing through the passes of Cilicia and Syria into the 
valley of the Euphrates. But from Celaenee he made a sudden 
detour —for what reason is not explained to us—and after 
striking northwards for some distance, till he approached the 
frontiers of Mysia, then turned again to the east and proceeded 
by another frequented and well-known road from the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Synnada (near Afium Kara Hissar) by Thymbrium 
and Tyriaeum to Iconium, the last city in this direction that 
was included in his own satrapy.® Entering now upon what 
might be termed hostile territory, though meeting with no 
opposition, he marched for five days through Lycaonia, and 
for four more through Cappadocia, until he arrived at Tyana 
(called by Xenophon Dana), already a large and opulent city, 
situated at the entrance of the pass into Cilicia. This cele¬ 
brated pass, subsequently well known as the Pyl® Cilici®, is 
described by Xenophon as impossible for an army to force, 
if properly defended. It had at first been occupied by the 
Cilician king Syennesis, but was abandoned by him without 
striking a blow, on learning that a small Greek force, dispatched 


(2 vols. 8vo, Lend. 1850). The whole 
subject has beeu discussed in the most 
elaborate manner by Mr. Grote in the 


notes to the 69th and 70th chapters 
of his History of Greece. 

’ Note D, p. 363. 
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by Cyrus from Lycaonia, under the guidance of the Cilician 
queen, had crossed the Taurus by another route, and that the 
fleet of Cyrus had also arrived upon the coast. Cyrus was thus 
enabled to traverse the formidable pass without opposition, 
and descended to Tarsus in the midst of the Cilician plains.' 

§ 4. Here another halt was made, of not less than twenty 
days. It must have been long evident—at least to the leaders 
of the Greeks, that the march against the Pisidians had been 
a mere pretence; and that the expedition of Cyrus was really 
directed against the Great King himself. The soldiers now 
mutinied, and refused to follow him any farther, but were 
gradually persuaded to proceed, partly under the flimsy pretext 
that he only meant to advance as far as the Euphrates, where 
a Persian general named Abrocomas, a personal foe of Cyrus, 
was supposed to be posted. Having thus induced the Greeks 
to follow him, Cyrus advanced through the succession of diffi¬ 
cult passes in the neighbourhood of Issus, which played so 
important a part during the march of Alexander, but which 
on this occasion were unaccountably neglected by the Persian 
generals.^ At Myriandrus, a city on the Gulf of Scanderoon, 
which was at this time a place of considerable trade,® Cyrus 
halted for a week, before breaking off all communication with 
the sea, his fleet having here met him for the last time. From 
hence he struck at once into the interior, and continued his 
march without interruption to the Euphrates. The details 
of this part of the march present no considerable difficulty, 
though the line of route is not otherwise known. Ho appears 


' Anuh. i. 2, § 21-25. For a dcscrip- I 
tion of tlifse Cilician pates (sec Ains¬ 
worth’s Trui-ds in (he Track of the Ten 
Tlummnd, p(i. -14-46; Chesney'a Fti- 
phrahe and Tigris, vol. i. p. 353 ; Lan- 
glois, Voijaije en Vilicie, yip. 367-370. 
All tliese modern writers tiilly confirm 
the accounts of Xenophon and otln r 
ancient authors conceriiinp the formid¬ 
able character of tlic pa.-s, which would 
atford an impregnable position, if jno- 
yierly defended. 


® Note E, p. 364. 

’ The exact site of Myriandrus has 
not been determined; but it is of little 
importance, as its yiosition is well known 
within a few miles. It is placed by 
Strabo between Ehosus and Alexandria 
(xiv. 5, p. 676). The foundation of 
the latter city, which syiecdily rose to 
be the most imp-irtant yilacc on the 
Gulf of Issiis, had uatuially the etl'cct 
of yiroduoing the decline ot the neigh¬ 
bouring towns. 
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to have reached the river at a point considerably above Thap- 
sacus, and to have followed its course for some distance down 
to that place, which was at this period the customary place of 
passage, and where Cyrus accordingly prepared to cross the 
Euphrates.* Here there was again some hesitation on the part 
of the Greek mercenaries; but most of them saw plainly that 
the die was cast, and it was too late to recede; they accord¬ 
ingly crossed the river, and prepared to meet the army of the 
Great King. 

The position of Thapsacus, though a point of the highest 
importance, not only for the geography of the Anabasis, but 
for that of the campaigns of Alexander, and the subsequent 
geography of Asia, has only been definitely ascertained within 
a very recent period. It was situated just above the modern 
town of Eakka, at the only point in the central course of the 
Euphrates where that river is fordable (though even here 
only at certain seasons of the year), for which reason it con¬ 
tinued to be used alike by the Persian, Greek and Homan 
armies during a long period. It was also a commercial route 
of importance in ancient times. At the present day the place 
of passage is known as the ford of the Anezeh or Bedouins; 
and is in fact resorted to only by the wandering Arabs of the 
desert.® 

§ 5. Erom Thapsacus the line of march lay along the left 
bank of the Euphrates as far as a river termed by Xenophon 
the Araxes, which may be safely identified with the Khabur 
(the Chaboras of Ptolemy and Pliny), as this is the only con¬ 
siderable river, which falls into the Euphrates in this part of 
its course.® The march from henceforth lay through a desert 


* Note F, p. 365. 

=• Note G, p. 365. 

® All writers who have examined 
the subject have agreed upon this 
point; but no explanation has been 
ollercd of the name of Araxes given by 
Xenophon to the river in qui stion. It 
is curious, however, as tending to show 
the frequent use of that name in Asia, 


and thus helping to explain the con¬ 
fusion into which Herodotus fell upon 
the subject. 

It may be observed that the difficulty 
found by Major Eennell on account of 
the distance from Thapsacus, of 9 days' 
march and 50 parasaiigs, disappears as 
soon as Thapsacus is placed in its true 
position, instead of at Dcir, little more 
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tract—regarded by Xenophon as a part of Arabia, though on 
the left bank of the Euphrates—of which the historian has 
left us a graphic description, confirmed by the observation of 
recent travellers. The whole country for five days’ march 
was a level plain, without trees or inhabitants, and frequented 
only by wild asses, gazelles, bustards and ostriches.^ Five 
days’ march through this desolate region brought them to an 
uninhabited city named Corsote, from whence they had again 
thirteen days’ march, through an equally sterile and unculti¬ 
vated tract, to a place called Pylse, situated on the verge of 
Babylonia, a name which Xenophon apparently applies solely 
to the rich alluvial country, abounding in villages, and inter¬ 
sected by canals of irrigation, which extended from hence 
without interruption to beyond Babylon.® 

§ 6. Cyrus now found himself rapidly approaching the great 
army of Artaxerxes: and he was met by the king himself on 
the sixth day’s march after leaving Pylse. Unfortunately the 
details of the military operations that preceded and followed 
the decisive battle at Cunaxa cannot be traced with any 
certainty. Even the scene of the battle itself can only be 
approximately determined: the name of Cunaxa (apparently a 
mere Babylonian village) is not mentioned by Xenophon, and 
is preserved only by Plutarch, who doubtless derived it, as well 
as other particulars of the battle, from Ctesias, who was him¬ 
self present with the army of Artaxerxes.® According to the 
same authority it was 500 stadia distant from Babylon, though 
Xenophon was told that the field of battle was only 360 stadia 
from that great city.' But as this was mere hearsay evidence, 
the statement of Plutarch is probably in this instance the 
more trustworthy : and if it be followed, the field of battle may 
be placed a few miles to the south of the modern castle and 


than 20 G. miles above the confluence ' given concerning these wild animals, 
of the Khabiir. and the difficulty of their pursuit. 

• Allah, i. 5, §§ 1-3. Xenophon’s ® Note II, p. 366. 
strong personal propensity for the ; ’ Pint. Arlax. c. 8. 

chase shows itselt in the details he has ' ‘ Anab. ii. 2. § 6. 
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village of Felujah.^ But the subsequent movements of the 
Greeks are almost wholly unintelligible to us: even the site of 
Sittace, the place where they ultimately crossed the Tigris, 
and which is called by Xenophon “a great and populous 
city,”® cannot be identified, though it must probably have 
been situated a short distance to the south of the modern city 
of Bagdad. On the other hand recent researches have thrown 
considerable light on one of the difficulties that had been a 
great stumbling-block to all previous inquirers—the existence 
of a great line of wall, called by Xenophon the Wall of Media, 
which he describes as not less than 20 feet in thickness and 
100 feet in height. It was said to extend 20 parasangs in 
length, and w'as not far distant from Babylon.^ Througli this 
mighty barrier the Greeks passed on their way from the field 
of battle to the Tigris, so that Xenophon could not have been 
misinformed or deceived upon the subject, except as to its 
extent. It seemed impossible that no trace should be left of 
such a gigantic work: yet until very lately no remains were 
discovered, which could by any ingenuity be made to cor¬ 
respond with the position required by the narrative of Xeno¬ 
phon. But in the recent survey of this part of ]\Iesopotamia, 
Lieut. Bewsher discovered the ruins of a wall, running from 
X.W. to S.E., which he was able to trace for a distance of 
lOj miles, and which may probably have been much more 
extensive.® Such a wall would lie directly across the route of 
the Greeks in proceeding from Cunaxa to the Tigris: and 
this discovery has tended much to clear up the topogra 2 )hy of 
this part of Babylonia, as well as to confirm the accuracy of 
Xenophon’s narrative.® 

§ 7. It was from the time that they crossed the Tigris near 
Sittace that the retreat of the Greeks may properly be said to 
have commenced: their march was at first conducted in a 


* Note I, p. 369. 

^ Note K, p. 370. 

* Anab. ii. 4, § 12. 

‘ Journal of Geogr. Soc. vol. xxxvii. 


p. 169. These remains are now known 
as Hubl ea Sukhr—'• the line of stones 
or bricks.” 

® Note L, p. 370. See the Map. 
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friendly manner, and under the convoy of Tissaphernes, through 
the open country on the left bank of the Tigris, till they came 
to the river Zapatas, which is unquestionably the stream now 
known as the Great Zab, the Zabatus of Strabo. This is the 
first point on this part of their route which can be identified 
with certainty: the intermediate halting-places being still 
undetermined,’ though one of them, Opis, is described as a 
large city. To the Greeks the halt on the Zabatus was one 
of the most important points of their expedition for another 
reason—that it was while encamped here, previous to crossing 
the Zab, that Clearchus and the other generals were trea¬ 
cherously seized and put to death by Tissaphernes. Hence¬ 
forth therefore the Greeks had to continue their retreat 
through a hostile country, and with only such occasLaal and 
local guides as they could procure for themselves. 

§ 8. Thus far their line of retreat had followed apparently 
that of the high road, or “ royal road ” of Herodotus, through 
the plains of Assyria towards the mountains of Armenia,® and 
it was doubtless by that line of route that Tissaphernes in¬ 
tended, or professed his intention, to conduct the Greeks back 
to Ionia,® But when the latter, under the command of Xeno¬ 
phon and their other new generals, after crossing the Zab, had 
continued their march for 9 or 10 days more along the left 
bank of the Tigris,’ they had to force their way with much 
dilSculty through a hilly tract, occupied by the enemy’s 
troops; and after surmounting these obstacles they found their 


' 'N’ote M, p. 372. 

* It IS remarkable that all this part 
of the march, from the time they 
crossed the Pliyscus, is desciibetl by 
Xi-nophoii as lying througli Media fii. 
4, § 27). Herodotus, as we ha>e seen, 
included the same district in the land 
of the Matieiii. It seems clear that the 
immt’ of A^sy^ia was not in use as a 
t'rritorial dtsignalion at this period. 
It had ptrl.aps lieen inlentionaily sup- 
pie.ssed after the fall ot tlie Assyiian 
luoiiaichy, and was only biought again 


into use by geographers in later days. 

® This was evitlentiy the route indi¬ 
cated also by Arifciis, the commander 
of tlie Peisuin troops in the army of 
Cyrus, when, alter the battle of Cunaxa, 
he pointed out tlie inipo.>sihihty of re¬ 
turning by the same route they had 
followed on their advance, but pro- 
poised to take another line, which would 
be long! r, luit alonir whicb tlierc would 
be no diiticuUy in piocunng supjilies 
{Anal), ii. 2, § 11). 

* Note N, p. 371. 
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farther advance effectually barred by the mountains descending 
abruptly to the stream, so as to leave no passage along the 
bank. The customary line of route was to cross the Tigris at 
this point, and take a westerly direction towards the Euphra¬ 
tes : ^ but the Tigris was much too deep to he forded, and to 
cross it otherwise in face of the enemy’s cavalry was impos¬ 
sible. Hence the only course that remained for the Greeks 
was to strike at once towards the north into the mountains of 
the Carduchians, with a view to reaching the high lands of 
Armenia, from whence they could descend to the Greek colo¬ 
nies on the Euxine. By following this course they hoped to 
pass the Tigris and the Euphrates near their sources, where 
they would of course be fordable.^ 

The Carduchians were a warlike race of mountaineers, who 
had maintained their independence in the fastnesses of a wild 
and rugged country against all the efforts of the Great King : 
and they opposed a fierce resistance to the passage of the 
Greeks.* Seven days of almost continual fighting—during 
which the Greeks suffered more than they had done from 
all the armies of the Persian monarch®—at length brought 
them through the mountains to the valley of the Centrites, 
which separated the land of the independent Carduchians from 
the Persian satrapy of Armenia. Two days’ march, after 
crossing this river, enabled them to surmount the sources of 
the Tigris, and three days more brought them to the river 


^ Thia was distinctly stated by the 
captives who were consulted by the 
Greek generals : “ the road to the we^^, 
crossing the river, led to Lydia and 
Ionia’* (iii 5, § 15). Hence the Grteks 
were well awaie that at this point they 
quitted the line of route which they 
ought to have follosveil; and took a 
direction altogether different. 

^ This is distinctly stated by Xeno¬ 
phon as the reason for their diiecling 
tlieir march towards the north (iv. i. 
§§ 2, 3). No allusion is made to any 
intention of reaching the Euxine, which 
was probably altngcther an after¬ 


thought But the captives told them 
that, when once arrived in Armenia, it 
would be easy to proceed from thenco 
ill whatever direction they cho.se (tt-- 
T€v0€y 5e fviropov i<t>a.(Jau (Ivai oiroi ns 
TFop€if€(rdat. iii. 5, § 17). 

•* Tiiere can be no doubt that these 
Carduchi 'W'ero the ancestors of the 
modern Kurds, wlio still inhabit the 
same mountain tract, and until very 
recently maintained ti.eir vjrtu.il inde¬ 
pendence against the Turks and l*er- 
sians alike. 

* Anab. iv. 3, § 2. 
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Teleboas. They were now on the elevated table-land of Ar¬ 
menia, where they sulfered severely from the severity of the 
weather, and from deep falls of snow. Struggling on through 
these difficulties, they reached the Euphrates, in the upper 
part of its course, and, as they were told, not far from its 
sources.® The river was here easily fordable, and they con¬ 
tinued their march over the open, upland country, without any 
hostile opposition, and meeting with a friendly reception from 
the Armenian villagers, but encountering great difficulties 
from the snow. 

§ 9. Thus far the course pursued by the retreating army 
admits of being traced with tolerable certainty, notwithstanding 
many difficulties in detail. The researches of recent travel¬ 
lers have established several points beyond any reasonable 
doubt. One of the most important of these—the point where 
they quitted the Tigris, and began their march northwards 
towards the Eu-xine, may be clearly placed near the modern 
town of Ujezireh ibn Omar—the Bezabde of the Eomans. It 
is immediately above this that the mountains close in upon 
the Tigris so abruptly as to render all farther progress along 
its valley impracticable, on which account the modern road 
crosses by a bridge of bouts, and proceeds westward by Nisibin 
to Diarbekr.^ This the Greeks could not do, and were thus 
compelled to plunge into the mountain region to the north. 
The Centrites again may be clearly identified with the Buhtan 
Chai, one of the principal tributaries of the Tigris, flowing 
from east to west, and constituting (as Mr. Ainsworth remarks *) 
a kind of natural barrier between Kurdistan and Armenia. 
The Teleboas may likewise be assumed with much probability 
to be the Kara Su, a tributary of the Euphrates, flowing 


“ Anah. iv. 5, § 2. 

’ Mr. Layurd, who descended the 
Tigris from the upper part of itscouise, 
has given a striking account of the 
narrow gorge through wlilch the river 
flows between the village of Tilleh, 
“ where it receives the united waters 
of Bitlis, Sort, and the upper districts 


of Buhtan,” and the town ofDjezireh 
[Nineceh and Babylon, pp. 50,51). The 
difficulties of the pas.^age are such as 
to compel even an ordinary traveller to 
cross the mountains between the two 
points. 

’ Travels, p. 166. 
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through the fertile valley of Mush. Xenophon’s statement 
that in passing from one of these rivers to the other the Greeks 
had passed beyond the sources of the Tigris, can be readily 
explained by supposing that he took the northern tributary of 
that river (now called the Bitlis Chai, or river of Bitlis) for 
the main stream. The real source of the Tigris, or at least 
what is considered as such by modern geographers, was far 
away to the west.® The place where they forded the Euphrates 
cannot be exactly determined, but it was evidently the Murad 
Chai, or eastern branch of the river, that is here designated.* 
That stream flows through the elevated table-land of Armenia, 
which has here an average height of from five to six thousand 
feet above the sea-level, an elevation that at once accounts for 
the great cold and deep snows for which this region has been 
always noted. Across this dreary tract the Greeks had to plod 
their weary way in the middle of winter: a feat which has not 
been performed by any modern traveller, still less by any 
modern army. 

§ 10. But from this point it becomes impossible to follow 
the line of their farther progress with any reasonable proba¬ 
bility. Its steps, as detailed by Xenophon, may be briefly 
recounted. From the spot where they crossed the Euphrates 
four days’ march brought tliem to some Armenian villages, in 
the immediate neighbourhood of a palace or castle, where they 
halted for a week, and then continued their march across the 
snow-covered plain for three days more, without meeting with 
any villages. Here their guide, having unfortunately been 
insulted by Cheirisophus, abruptly quitted them, and they 
were left to find their own way, during a march of seven days 
(fistimated at 35 parasangs), following apparently—during a 
part at least of their course—the valley of a river to which 

® See Note O (p. 374). ’ is still ktiown as Frat. But Armenian 

' Xenophon is the only Greek writer j writers apply the name of Knphr.iti'.s 
who gives the name of Euphrates to to both arms, ami the same ns.age pro- 
tliis branch of the river; Strabo and 1 bably pnwaileJ among the natives in 
the other geographens mentioning only I the tiiin’ot Xenoiihon. 
the western or northern branch, which 
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Xenophon gives the name of Phasis.^ Quitting this valley, 
they crosseil a high mountain pass, where they were encoun¬ 
tered hy the combined forces of three mountain tribes, the 
Chalybes,® the Taochi, and the Phasiani. After surmounting 
this opposition they made five long days’ marches (called by 
Xenophon 30 parasangs) through the land of the Taochians, 
suffering severely from want of provisions, until they came to 
a fort or stronghold of that people, which they took by storm, 
and thus obtained abundant supplies. Hence they again 
marched for seven days through the country of the Chalybes, 
till they came to the river Harpasus, an important stream: 
after crossing which they entered the territory of the Scythini, 
and proceeded through it for eight days to a place called 
Gyranias, which Xenophon describes as a large and wealthy 
city.^ It was the first place which they had met with de¬ 
serving this name since leaving Opis. Here they were received 
in a friendly manner by the ruler of the country, who fur¬ 
nished them with a guide, promising to conduct them within 
five days to a spot within sight of the sea. The promise was 
duly kept, and on the fifth day the Greeks beheld the long- 
looked-tor Euxine, from the summit of a ridge or mountain 
called Theches.® There still remained for them however five 
days’ march—three through the land of the Macrones and two 


* The expression of Xenophon, (X€ra 
TOVTO (Trop€vdT]<Tav €irra ffradfiovs ava 
napafrayyas ttjs li/iepas irapa rhy 
■KOTaix6v (iv. G, § 3), would un- 
doubtetlly 8f em to imply that the tcliole 
march lay along the valley of the 
Phasis, but it may well be doubted 
whether this is intended. I 

^ The Chalybes here mentioned are I 
obviuU'^ly wholly distinct (geograph- \ 
ically speaking) from the people of that . 
name, whom Xenophon subsequently i 
found settled on the shores of the i 
Euxine (v. 5, § 1), and who were a | 
branch of the Chalybes so celebrated 
among tlie (-Jreeks as workers in iron. ' 
It is singular that Xenophon himself 
ill another pa-sage (v. 5, ^ 17) refers to ' 
these mountain Clialybe- under the 


name of Chaldseans ; and, according to 
Strabo (xii. 3, p. 549), this was the 
name by which the Chalybes on the 
Pontus were known in his time. 

* ■K6\iy fi€ya\^v Kal evSa'ipLoya xai 

OiKov/jL4yr)v, ^ iKaXelro rupivias (iv. 7, 
§ 19). The name is written by Dio¬ 
dorus re^i'otria (Diod. xiv. 29). 

^ Anab. iv. 7, § 21. No mention is 
found in Xenophon of the title of “tlje 
Sacred Mountain/’ which is applied to 
Mount Theches by later writers. Dio¬ 
dorus, who often difi'ers from Xenophon 
in the names he employs, while follow¬ 
ing him in the substance of his narra¬ 
tive, calls it Mt. Chenium {rh Xtipiov 
oposy xiv. 29). Pie erroneously places it 
fiftnen days’ march from Gymriesia, tlie 
(lymnias of Xenophon, inshkTd of five. 
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through that of the Colchians—before they found themselves 
at the Greek colony of Trapezus, or Trebizond. Here their 
wanderings and dangers may be considered as having come to 
an end: their subsequent progress along the southern coast of 
the Euxine—from Trapezus to Cotyora by land, and from 
thence to Sinope and Heraclea by sea—presents comparatively 
little interest, though not without value for its geographical 
details, as well as for the light which it incidentally throws 
upon the relations of the Greek colonists on the Euxine with 
their barbarian neighbours. 

§ 11. The details of the march of the Greeks, as above given 
from Xenophon appear so distinct, and in themselves are so 
clear and intelligible, that it is the more disappointing to find 
the extreme difficulty of explaining, or reconciling them witli 
the existing geography of the regions in question. We are 
still indeed, notwithstanding the researches of recent travellers, 
but imperfectly acquainted with the countries that must have 
been traversed by the Greeks, between the high table-land of 
Armenia and the Black Sea; but enough is known of their 
physical geography to show that they constitute one of the 
most rugged and intricate mountain tracts in any part of 
the world. If we consider the position of the Greek leaders, 
having to force their way through such a country, in the 
midst of hostile tribes, without maps, without compass, with 
mere local guides, who probably knew nothing of the neigh¬ 
bouring countries, and having themselves but a very vague 
general notion of their situation with regard to any known 
points, it cannot surprise us to find that the geographical data 
are in reality wholly incomplete. 

From the passage of the Euphrates till they arrived at 
Trebizond, it may be fairly said that not a single point can be 
identified with any approach to certainty. The river Phasis 
may indeed be reasonably supposed to be the branch of the Aras 
or Araxes, which flows through a district still called Pasin in 
the upper part of its course,® and the presence of the Phasiani 

'■ Brant’s Jottrnnj in Armenia, in the Joitnial <>/ Omiji. Sac. vol. x. p. 34], 
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in the same neighbourhood would tend to confirm this view. 
It is certain at all events that it had nothing to do with the 
celebrated Colchian river of the name, though it is not im¬ 
probable, as has been suggested, that the Greeks supposed 
them to be identical, and followed the course of the river 
farther than necessary under this impression. But it seems 
impossible to believe (as supposed by some modern writers) 
that they wandered for many days’ march from their true 
direction, and then made a sudden return in order to recover 
it. No trace of such an error is found in the narrative of 
Xenophon, who could not have omitted to mention a circum¬ 
stance which would have exercised so important an influence 
on the fortunes of the army. It is indeed utterly impossible 
to explain the distances given, and even if we admit these to 
be greatly exaggerated, the number of days employed on the 
march remains to be accounted for.’ The river Harpasus 
cannot be identified with certainty; nor can we fix upon the 
spot from whence the Greeks first caught sight of the sea. 
Even the situation of Gymnias is equally uncertain; though 
it might have been thought that a great and flourishing city 
(as Xenophon calls it) within a comparatively short distance 
of the sea, must have been well known to the Greeks in after 
times. But no mention of the name is found in any later 
geographer; nor even of the tribe of the Scythini, whose 
capital it was. The other nations mentioned by Xenophon 
in this part of his route, the Chalybes or Chaldmans, the 
Taochi, the Phasiani, the Macrones, and the Colchians, are all 
of them known to us from other writers; but both the names 
and the abodes ol these wild mountain tribes were so fluc¬ 
tuating and uncertain that we derive from them little assist- 


’ Col. Chesuey says of the route he 
followed from the mountain which he 
calls Gaur Tagh, that the journey from 
thence to Trehizond occupied fire days, 
“owing to the necessity of passing 
along what in reality is more a winding 
chasm than a mountain valley in the 


I ordinary acceptation of the word and 
he adds that the marches of the Greeks 
through the mountains of Kurdistan 
and Armenia must often have encoun¬ 
tered difficulties and delays of asimilar 
character (Euphrates and Tiqris, vol. ii. 
p. 232). 
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ance in determining the exact geography of this part of the 
march.® 

§ 12. It may be observed that all these tribes, from tlie 
Euphrates to the sea, seem to have been in fact wholly inde¬ 
pendent of the Persian Empire; from the time the army 
quitted Armenia no trace is found of Persian authority. Even 
the petty nations that bordered on the Euxine, from Trapezus 
to the frontiers of Paphlagonia, the Mosyncecians, the Cha- 
lybians, and the Tibarenians, appear to have enjoyed a state 
of virtual independence, and the governor or ruler of the im¬ 
portant province of Paphlagonia conducted himself towards 
the Greeks with all the freedom of an independent sovereign, 
though doubtless owning a nominal allegiance to the Persian 
monarch. It was not till the army landed in Bithyuia that 
we again find the Persian satrap Pharnabazus taking part in 
opposing their progress. 

§ 13. The narrative of Xenophon, it must always be remem¬ 
bered, was composed with a historical, not a geographical 
object. Hence the geographical details are introduced almost 
entirely for the purpose of explaining and rendering intel¬ 
ligible the operations of the Greek forces. Circumstances had 
indeed placed the historian very much in the position of a 
geographical explorer, or at least of a traveller through almost 
unknown regions; but the description of those countries and 
their inhabitants formed no part of his main subject. Such 
notices as we find of them are introduced merely incidentally 
from their natural connection with the incidents of the march, 
and never assume, as in Herodotus, the character of collateral 
episodes. But in the few cases where he has entered into more 
detail than usual—as in the description of the desert of Mesopo¬ 
tamia, in that of the underground dwellings of the xVrmenians, 
and the semi-barbarous habits and manners of the Mosynmeians 
—we recognize at once the character of an intelligent and 
trustworthy observer, and find cause to regret that he has not 


‘ Note P, p. 37o. 
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more frequently dilated upon such subjects. One peculiar 
circumstance which he relates—the singular effects produced 
upon his soldiers by the poisonous honey found in the moun¬ 
tains of the Colchians—has been completely verified by the 
observations of modern travellers.® 

The other works of Xenophon are of no importance in a 
geographical point of view. His Eellenica, like the great work 
of Thucydides, of which it is the continuation, is confined to 
the affairs of Greece, and the countries immediately adjacent; 
while the Cyropsedia, which, had it been a real history of the 
reign of Cyrus, could not have failed to be a work of much 
interest to the geographer, is in fact a mere historical romance; 
and the incidental notices of a geographical character that are 
actually found in it, are not only very vague and indefinite, 
but in many cases ntterly erroneous and calculated to mislead 
the reader.' 


’ Anah. iv. 8, § 20. According to 
jMr. Hamilton the deleterious quality 
of the honey is produced by the bees 
leciUng on the tlowcrs of the beautiful 
Azalea T’ontica. which clothes the hill¬ 
sides alHive Trebizond, and ascends the 
slopes of the mountains ne.\t the coast 
for a height of -1000 or 5000 feet, but is 


not found on the soutl) side of the same 
range (Hamilton’s Asia Minor, vol. i. 
pp. ICO, 1C4, ICC). This observation 
exactly agrees with the narrative of 
Xenophon. 

* See the remarks of Col. Mure in 
his BiiUmj of Greek Literature, vol. v. 
pp. 384- 386. 
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NOTE A, p. 343. 

COMPOSITION OF THE ANABASIS. 

It seems absolutely necessary to suppose that some such notes 
were preserved by Xenophon, otherwise it would have been im¬ 
possible for him to have given the details of the march with the 
care and accuracy which distinguish them in all those parts of the 
route where we are able to verify them with any certaint 3 ’. IVe 
know that the Anabasis—at least in tbo form in which it is now 
preserved to us—was not composed till manj' years after Xeno¬ 
phon’s return to Greece, when he was settled at Scillus in the 
neighbourhood of Olj’mpia; as he not onlj' gives us a particular 
description of the grove and temple which he dedicated to Diana 
at that place, but speaks of his sons as grown-up youths of sufficient 
age to take an active part in the pleasures of the chase (Anab. v. 3, 
§ 10), though he elsewhere speaks of himself as childless at the time 
he was with tlie armj' in Thrace, after the close of the expedition. 
(Ib. vii. 6, § 34.) 

It is however probable that the work may have been in great 
part composed long before, or at least that he maj' have committed 
to writing some brief commentaries concerning the events which 
he had witnessed, while they were still fresh in his meraorj-. But 
the whole series of marches and distances traversed could hardly 
have been preserved otherwise than by being committed to writing 
at the time; and there is certainly nothing improbable in such a 
supposition. 


NOTE B, p. 343. 

COMPUTATION OF DISTANCES IN PARASANGS. 

The Persian measure of the “ parasang ” appears to have been 
in use throughout the monarchy in the daj’s of Xenophon, as w'ell 
as those of Herodotus (see Chapter VII.); and the distances along 
the frequented highwaj's were doubtless estimated in those daj's 
in parasangs, as they are at the present time along the post-roads 
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in farsangs or farsakhs. The origin of the name, as well as of the 
measure itself, is uncertain; but both Xenophon and Herodotus 
regard it as equivalent to 30 Greek stadia. (Xenoph. Anab. ii. 

1, § 6 ; vii. 26. Herodot. ii. 6; v. 53.) Strabo however tells us 
that there was considerable discrepancy upon this point; some 
writers estimating it at 30, some at 40, and others again at not 
less than 60 stadia (xi. p. 618). He himself regards it, like 
the Egyptian schce7ius, as of variable length. It was doubt¬ 
less in reality a mere estimate, or rough itinerary measure, as is 
still the case with the modern farsakh. Of the latter Colonel 
Chesney says: “ The modern farsang or farsakh of Persia varies 
according to the nature of the ground from 3l to 4 English miles 
per hour, and being almost always calculated for mules or good 
horses, under favourable circumstances it frequently exceeds 
4 miles. The ancient parasang appears to have been fixed at 
30 stadia, or 3 geographical miles. But this being also a road 
measure, it nc loubt varied as at present, and was regulated ac¬ 
cording to the nature of the country.” (Chesney’s Euphrates and 
Tigris, vol. ii. p. 207.) 

From a comparison of the distances given by Xenophon on the 
march up the country from Sardis to Thapsacus—two fixed points 
known with certainty—Colonel Chesney deduces the average length 
of the parasang as equal to 2’6 G. miles; but several portions of 
the route would give only about 2’10 G. miles. Major Eennell 
estimated the parasang at 2-25 G. miles. Mr. Hamilton, computing 
only from distances in Asia Minor, reckons the parasang as some¬ 
thing less than 2^ G. miles. It is clear that no exact result can 
be attained b}' any .such method, as wc neither know the precise 
line of the ancient loutes, nor have we any exact measurements of 
the modem ones. But it seems clear that while the modern farsakh 
generally exceeds 3 G. miles, the ancient parasang on the average fell 
considerably short of that length. There is nothing in this to 
surprise us, or lead us to have recourse to any far-fetched hypothesis 
to explain it; the tendency to ouer-estimato distances in travelling 
being much more frequent than the contrary error. Even along 
the highways and great lines of route—such as the “royal road” 
described b.y Herodotus—there is no reason to suppose that the 
di.stances were “ measured and marked ” as they unquestionably 
were along the Eoman roads; any more than we are to suppose 
the roads themselves to have had any resei>'.blancc to those of the 
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Komans. The distances were doubtless mere estimates, as they are 
at the present day along the so-called post-roads of Persia. Thus 
the route from Teheran to Tabreez—one of the most frequented 
in modern Persia—is divided into stages from one post-station to 
another, corresponding precisely with the cnaO^oL of Herodotus 
and Xenophon, and of just the same average length, varying from 
four to five and six farsakhs, though occasionally extending to 
seven or even eight. (Ussher’s Journey from London to Persepolis, 
pp. 647-662.) 

Mr. Ainsworth assumes the parasang to have been in all cases 
really equivalent to 30 stadia or 3 geographical miles; a funda¬ 
mental error, the effect of which may be frequently traced through¬ 
out the whole of his work. 

Colonel Chesney, while justly regarding it as a mere “ road 
measure ” supposes it to be, like the modem Persian farsakh, the 
equivalent of “ an hour of timean assumption which may well 
be doubted. But even if it v/ere so in its origin, and that the 
Persians had derived from the Babylonians the division of the day 
into twelve hours, it is certain that neither they, nor the Greeks, 
possessed any portable instruments for the measurement of time, 
and hence any attempt to estimate distances by this process must 
have been of the vaguest possible character. 


NOTE C, p. 344. 

BATE OF MARCHING. 

Mr. Grote is almost the only writer who has made (as it appears 
to me) sufficient allowance for the full operation of these causes. 
Several of the modem geographical inquirers have been misled by 
a strong desire to reconcile or explain the distances given by 
Xenophon, without inquiring what probable foundation there could 
be for his statement of those distances. This defect is especially 
prominent in Mr. Ainsworth, in whom it is the more remarkable 
as, having himself travelled over a large part of the ground tra¬ 
versed by the Greek army, he would be naturally the more familiar 
with the great difficulties which it presented. Yet he uniformly 
translates the parasangs into miles, at the rate of 3 G. miles to a 
parasang, as confidently as if he were dealing with distances given 
in the Roman Itineraries, which had been really measured along 
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lines of high road. Hence he does not hesitate to describe the 
Greeks as marching forty-five (geographicalj miles in three days, 
through deep snow—in some parts, according to Xenophon’s own 
statement, not less than six feet in depth. Such a march may 
be safely pronounced impossible: and the same criticism may be 
applied, with scarcely less positiveness, to many other portions of 
the march through this mountainous district. In one passage 
indeed Xenophon himself describes the army as marching for seven 
days at the rate of five parasangs a day (/xeru. tovto iTropcvdrja-av araO- 
fxovi tTTTa ava rrani 7rapa(rdyyas Ti}s »)p£pas, iv. 6, § 4) ; and this may 
serve to give some clue to the mode of his computation. It is pro¬ 
bable that he reckoned an average day’s march at five parasangs, 
and estimated the distances accordingly, wiibout making sufiScient 
allowance for disturbing causes. Such a mode of calculation is the 
more remarkable, as he himself gives five parasangs as the ordinary 
rate of daily march, while the army was ascending the valley of 
the Tigris, under the charge of Tissaphernes, so that they were 
proceeding through a friendly, as well as a natuially easy, country 
(Anah. ii. 4, §§ 25-28). The first instance, after quitting the 
Tigris, in which he describes them as marching more than five para¬ 
sangs a day, was through the couutiy of the Taochi, where they 
were hard pressed for subsistence, in consequence of the barbarians 
having carried off all supplies into their strongholds, and they pio- 
bably therefore were induced to make forced marches in hopes 
of arriving at fresh villages. Hence they are here said to have 
marched 3U parasangs in five days, or 6 parasangs a day. Again, 
after obtaining fiesh supplies by storming the fort of the Taochians, 
they are said to have accomplished not less than 50 parasangs in 
7 days, though engaged in continual combats with the Chalybes, 
whom Xenophon describes as the most warlike people they met 
with (Ana6. iv. 7, § 15). On the other hand, from the Harpasus 
to Gymnias, though apparently unopposed, and travelling in part 
through a level country (Sid TrtSiov), they resumed their customary 
rate of 5 parasangs a day : and after they had come in sight of the 
sea, where we might have supposed that they would be in haste to 
arrive at Trebizond, they advanced but 10 parasangs in three days 
through the land of the Macronians, and 7 parasangs in two days 
through that of the Colchians. 

If any confirmation were wanting of the extreme vagueness and 
uncertainty of all estimates of distance under such circumstances, it 
will bo abundantly supplied by a reference to the recent experience 
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of the English expedition into Abyssinia. Here the distances ti-a- 
versed by the army were afterwards actually measured with a chain, 
and it was found that a day’s march, estimated by experienced 
officers at 16 or 18 miles, often did not exceed eight! 

Both Major Eennell and Col. Chesney repeatedly advert to the 
difficulties encountered by the Greeks in this part of their retreat, 
and the impossibility of their having actually performed the dis¬ 
tances which Xenophon supposed them to have accomplished. 
Col. Chesney indeed admits that they could not have advanced 
more than a mile per hour through the snows of Armenia (vol. ii. 
p. 230): but he is misled by supposing the parasang to represent 
an hour’s march, forgetting that such a mode of computation was 
wholly unknown to Xenophon. 


NOTE D, p. 345. 

BOUTE OP CYRUS THROUGH PHRYGIA. 

This part of the route of Cyrus has been a source of much per¬ 
plexity to modern geographers, especially to the earlier writers on 
the subject. The researches of modern travellers have thrown 
considerable light upon it, but without altogether explaining the 
difficulty. (See Hamilton’s Asia Minor, vol. ii. pp. 198-204. Ains¬ 
worth’s Travels in the Track, pp. 24-35. Koch, Zug der Zehntausend, 
p. 19.) It is clear that Cyrus, when he quitted Celmn®, for some 
reason which is not explained to us, instead of continuing his 
march direct towards Iconium, made a wide circuit, passing round 
the mountain group of Sultan Dagh, to the north, instead of taking 
the line of road to the south of it. By so doing he struck into 
a well-known and natural line of route, f:om the neighbourhood 
of Synnada (Afium Kara Hissar) to Iconium, and there can bo no 
doubt that the towns of Thymbrium and Tyriseum may be placed 
along this line, though their exact site is still subject to some 
doubt. The place called Caystri Pedion must therefore be sought 
in the neighbourhood of the small lake called Eber Ghiol: but the 
station before this, called by Xenophon Ceramon Agora, cannot be 
determined even approximately. The expression, however, that it 
was “ the last city on the side of Mysia” (ttoAiv ou(oviJ.€vrjv, iaxd-Trjv 
TTpos Tfj Mvala i- 2, § 10), points clearly to a situation towaids 
the northern frontier of Phrygia (probably in the neighbourhood 
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of Ushak) ; and it seems certain, therefore, that Cyrus, in starting 
from Cehena!, took in the first instance a direction somewhat to the 
westward of north, with which the presumed position of Pelt® would 
coincide. The motive for this sudden deviation from the ordinary 
line of route is unknown to us; but it greatly exceeds what can be 
supposed to have been made without some special reason. He must 
also have made an equally sudden turn after visiting Ceramon 
Agora with the view of regaining his general direction towards the 
south-east. 

I concur with !Mr. Grote in believing in the accuracy of 
Xenophon’s description of this part of the route, which lay through 
an open country, easily traversed by an army, and where the roads 
must have been well known to the Persian officers. The difficulty 
is, that the two most impoitant points—Ceramon Agora and 
Caystri Pedion—are not mentioned by any other writer: and 
though the names of Pelt®, Thymbrium, and Tyrimum are men¬ 
tioned by later geographers, it is in a manner that affords little 
assistance in determining their site. We have thus five stations 
along a line of march undoubtedly very circuitous—for it occupied 
not less than 92 parasangs, while the direct route from Celaense 
to Iconium could not have exceeded 150 G. miles (or about 60 
parasangs)—no one of which can be fixed with certainty. 

It may be added, that this sudden deviation towards the north 
had the effect of turning his back upon the Pisidians, and must 
therefore have at once betrayed the fact that his expedition against 
that people was a mere pretence. 


NOTE E, p. 346. 

PASSES BETWEEN CILICIA AND SYRIA. 

The topography of these passes has been carefully investigated 
by several modem writers—and Col. Chesney’s survey and map 
of the localities have thrown much light on the matter. The pas.ses 
having been undefended, Xenophon does ncjt seem to have given 
ftdl attention to their difficulties. Thus, while he mentions the 
actual fortified gates between Issus and Myriandrus, to which he 
gives the name of the Cilician and Syrian gates, from their forming 
at this time the frontier of the two countries (i. 4, § 4), he does not 
notice either the pass through the western branch of Mount Amanus 
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(the Amanian Gates of Strabo), by which Cyrus must have de¬ 
scended to the Gulf ofissus, or the narrow pass of Beilan, by 
which, after leaving Myriandrus, he must have crossed the main 
ridge of Mount Amanus to enter into Syria, strictly so called. 
Neither of these passes however presented diflaculties comparable 
to those of the Pylas Cilicise, of which Xenophon speaks in such 
strong terms. 


NOTE F, p. 347. 

ROUTE FROM THE GULF OF ISSUS TO THE EUPHRATES. 

The stations and distances given, after leaving Myriandrus, are 

To the river Chalus. 4 days, 20 parasangs. 

„ sources of the river Daradax 5 ,, 30 ,, 

„ river Euphrates at Thapsacus 3 ,, 15 „ 

Of these, the Chalus is evidently the river of Aleppo (itself called 
in later times Chalyhon, whence the modern Haleb), hut we cannot 
determine at what point the army crossed it: and the sources of 
the Daradax—also described as a considerable river, 100 feet in 
width, and where the Persian kings had a park—have not been 
identified, though that stream must certainly have been situated 
in the neighbourhood of the modem Balis. The position of Thap¬ 
sacus renders it almost certain that the army must have reached 
the Euphrates some time before halting at that city, and followed 
its course downwards; though the words of Xenophon (i. 4, § 11) 
would certainly in themselves have led us to suppose that this was 
the first point where they touched on the Euphrates. This is a 
circumstance worthy of note in its bearing on other disputed 
questions in regard to the line of march. 


NOTE G, p. 347. 

THAPSACUS. 

Major Eennell in his Illustrations of the Geography of Xenophon 
(p. 60), fell into the error (in common with D’Anville) of placing 
Thapsacus at the modern Deir, more than 100 miles lower down 
the river than its true position, and thus Arew the whole geo- 
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grapby of this part of the march into confusion. The true site was 
first determined hy the regular survey of the Euphrates under 
Colonel Chesney, when it was found that the Euphrates was ford¬ 
able at this point only. The existence of large mounds in the 
immediate neighbourhood points to the site of a city of importance, 
such as Thapsacus is described hy Xenophon, who calls it “ a large 
and wealthy city ” (ttoXis /j,fya\r] koI eilSai/icuv, Anab. i. 4, § 11) : and 
such it continued to he during the greater part of the Macedonian 
period, hut before the time of Strabo it had declined, and given 
way to the establishment of the customary passage at Zeugma (the 
modern Bir), more than 120 miles higher up the river. 

The Euphrates was only fordable at this point at ceitain seasons of 
the year: at other times it was crossed b}- a bridge of boats. It was 
in this manner that Alexander afterwards mossed it (Arrian, iii. 7): 
and under the Sekucidan kings the*e was a permanent bridge of 
boats ((evy/jLa) established theie (Strabo, xvi. 1, § 21, p. 746). When 
Cyrus crossed the river at this point the Thapsaccnes asserted that 
the river had never been fordable befoi e, and had only become so 
in honour of Cyrus (Anab. i. 4, § 18): but it is evident that this 
was a mere piece of flattery, based upon the fact that it was subject 
to great fluctuations, and often im[>assablo on foot. 

(See Ainsworth’s Travels in the Track, pp. 70-72 ; Chesney’s 
Euphrates and Tigris, vol. i. p. 416, vol. ii. p. 213.) 

It may be added that the river has here exactly the width 
reported by Xenophon of 4 stades or 800 yards (Ainsworth, 1. c.). 


NOTE H, p. 366. 

POSITION OF PYL.E. 

The position of Pylae unfoitunately cannot be determined with 
accuracy, though it is an cs.sential point in order to arrange the 
details of the subsequent operations. Its name appeals to point 
to some unexplained peculiarity of its situation, but all that we 
learn from Xenophon is that it was apparently situated at the 
point where the barien, undulating, .slightly upland country of 
Mesopotamia gives way to the level and fertile alluvial plains of 
Babylonia. (Compare i. 5, § 5, and 7, § 1.) This transition is 
described by all tiavellers as very strongly marked, and according 
to Mr. Ainsworth the point where it takes place in following the 
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course of the Euphrates is about 14 miles above the village of 
Felujah. (Ainsworth’s Travels, p. 81.) It is a few miles below 
that point tliat at the present day the Saklawiyeh—originally a 
mere artificial canal, but which has gradually become a tortuous 
river—leaves the Euphrates, and traverses the low country to join 
the Tigris below Baghdad. 

Here therefore Mr. Ainsworth fixes the site of Pylse; but it is 
impossible to reconcile this with the statements of the march from 
thence to Cunaxa; it was not till the sixth day after leaving Pyla? 
that the army of Cyrus came in sight of that of Artaxerxes, and 
though these were probably short marches, as Cyrus was advancing 
cautiously, expecting at any moment to meet the enemy, they 
could hardly be estimated at less than 60 riiiles. Now the site of 
the battle was, according to Xenophon 360 stadia (36 G. miles) 
from Babylon, or according to another account 500 stadia (see the 
next note), and this would place it not more than 30 miles south of 
Felujah, or less than 20 miles, if we adopt the statement of Ctesias. 
Hence Colonel Chesney would place Pylae considerably higher up 
the Euphrates; and Mr. Grote considers it to have been situated 
only a few miles below Hit, which is more than 60 G. miles above 
Felujah. This is confirmed by a statement of Captain Jones that 
there is at this point (9i^ miles S.E. of Hit) a place called Bekaa, 
an Arabic word signifying the same as the Greek Pylee, and that 
there is actually a naiTOw pass at that place (Journal of Geogr. 
Soe. vol. xxxvii. p. 167). But it does not appear that there is at 
this point any such marked change in the character of the country 
as would correspond to the supposed situation of Pylee; and the 
distance from Felujah appears much too great. Hence the position 
assigned by Mr. Grote seems to me as much too high up the 
stream, as that of Mr. Ainsworth would bring it down too low. 

The position of Pylm and that of Cunaxa are indeed to a con¬ 
siderable extent mutually dependent upon each other; and neither 
the one nor the other can be fixed on fully satisfactory data ; but if 
the probable site for the battle, which will be considered in the next 
note, be adopted, Pjdse can hardly be thrown so far back as it has 
been by Mr. Grote. Very little assistance can be derived from the 
statement of the distances in the other direction. From the mouth 
of the Araxes (the Khabour), which is the last fixed point that 
can be determined with certainty, the army of Cyrus advanced 
(according to Xenophon) (i. 6) five days’ march, amounting to 
35 parasangs, through a desert country, at the end of which time 
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they arrived at a large deserted city called Corsote, situated on 
the river Mashas, which was a hundred feet in width. But no 
such river is now found flowing into the Euphrates, and the site of 
Corsote cannot be identified. After laying in a stock of provisions 
here, they again proceeded through a barren country, affording 
no sustenance for either man or beast, for thirteen days’ maich 
(reckoned at 90 parasangs} which brought them to Pylae (i. 5, 
§ 5). We have thus an estimated distance of 125 parasangs, or 
375 G. miles, with only one halting-place, which cannot be de¬ 
termined. The difficulties and privations of the march are described 
in a lively manner by Xenophon, and he tells us that the difficulty 
of procuring provisions led Cyrus to press on his advance with all 
possible speed, and to make forced marches. Hence we find them 
accomplishing 7 parasangs a day in the first stage of the march, 
and very nearly as much in the second, notwithstanding its lon'g 
piotractod duiation. It may well he doubted whether both esti¬ 
mates are not materially over-rated. But besides this, the actual 
distance marched b^' an army, following the course of such a river 
as the Euphrates, cannot be judged without knowing how nearly 
they kept to it, and to what extent they were able to cut off its 
numerous windings. From the mouth of the Khabourto the Sakla- 
wiyeh is about 250 English miles, without following the minor 
sinuosities of the river; but the distance may be increased to 
a great extent, if we suppo.se the army to have kept as close as 
possible to its banks. In such a case therefore any attempt to 
fix the position of Pylie by reference to its distance from the 
Khabour would be utterly futile. 

The only other place mentioned byname in this part of the march 
is a city called by Xenophon Charmande, which he terms “ a large 
and wealthy city ” (—oAi? erSuip.wi' koX ixcydXr), i. 5, § 10), but which 
was situated on the other side of the Euphiates, on which account 
the army passed it by without halting, though they procured pro¬ 
visions from thence. For the .same reason probably Xenophon has 
not mentioned its distance, stating oidy that it was passed during 
the march through the desert (nara to'v; ipr'i/wv; a-raO pay's). The 
name is not found in any other author; but it certainly seems pro¬ 
bable (as suggested by Jlr. Grote) that the city designated could 
be no other than the Is of Herodotus (i. 179), still called Hit, which 
on account of its bitumen springs, must always have been a place 
of some importance. But even if this identification be admitted, 
it throw.s no ligiit on iho other points in dispute connected with 
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this part of the march, as we are left in doubt as to the distance 
of Charmande from either Corsote or Pylae. 


NOTE I, p. 349. 

SITE OF CUNAXA. 

This was the conclusion arrived at by Mr. Grote (vol. ix. p. 56, 
note 2), and appears preferable to the site fixed on by Colonel 
Chesney (followed by Mr. Ainsworth), who placed the field of battle 
near a spot marked on his map by the Mounds of Mohammed, at the 
mouth of a river or canal called the Kutha (Chesney, vol. ii. p. 217 ; 
Ainsworth’s Travels, pp. 81, 87). This site is about 20 miles farther 
south than that adopted by Mr. Grote, and by so much nearer 
Babylon ; thus agreeing with the statement of Xenophon, rather 
than with that of Ctesias. But, as observed in the text, the testi¬ 
mony of Ctesias is in this cas" probably the best authority. 

Since Mr. Grote’s note was written. Lieutenant Bewsher, who 
has made a regular survey of this part of Babylonia, discovered 
that one of the mounds, which in this country always mark the 
sites of ancient habitation, is called Tel Kuneeseh; a remarkable 
resemblance to the ancient name. He himself indeed remarks that, 
“ in a country where names of mounds are frequently changed— 
except indeed the larger ones—it seems improbable, and almost too 
good to he true, that this one particular spot, the site of which has 
been so long sought for, should have kept its name intact for nearly 
2300 years.” {Journal of Geogr. Soc. vol. xxxvii. p. 166.) It must 
be added that the circumstance which he mentions that Kuneeseh 
is the Arabic for “ church,” tends to weaken the force of the 
inference from the coincidence of name; but on the other hand 
the position of the mound in question, which is situated just to the 
south of the canal known as the Abu Ghurraib, 17 miles from 
Felujah, and 51 in a direct line from Babel, the northernmost of 
the ruins of Babylon (Bewsher, 1. e.), agrees so well with the 
requirements of our historical data, as to lend a strong confirma¬ 
tion to the evidence of the name, and to leave little doubt that the 
plain between Tel Kuneeseh and the Euphrates—which has a 
width varying from 3 to 4 miles—was really the scene of the far 
famed battle of Cunaxa. (See the map.) 
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NOTE K, p. 349. 

SITTACE. 

The disappearance of cities that have attained to considerable 
prosperity and opulence is a remaikable fact, of which there are 
many instances in these countries. Thus the site of Kufah—the 
original seat of the Caliph, until their capital was transferred to 
Baghdad in 76'5—is barely to be identified: some insignificant 
heaps of pebbles scattered over the plain alone serving to indicate 
the site of what wa.s once a great city (Us.sher, Journey from London 
to Persepolis, p. 465). Even of the opulent Seleucia, which in 
the time of Strabo contained 600,000 inhabitants and doubtless 
abounded in splendid buildings, nothing remains but long lines of 
earthen raiapaits, inclosing the mere vestiges of former habitation 
(Layard, Nineveh and Babylon, p. 571). We cannot theiefore wonder 
at the disappeaiance of all trace of the Sittace of Xenophon, which 
must have been situated in the neighbourhood of Baghdad, pro¬ 
bably ‘between that city and the site of Seleucia. It was certainly 
above the point of confluence of the Dijeda, otherwise the Greeks 
would have had to pass that river, after crossing the Tigris of 
which there is no mention. The distance of 20 parasangs from Opis 
affords us no assistance, as the site of Opis itself is still uncertain. 

The name of Sittace as a city is not found in later writers, but 
it must undoubtedly have been the capital which gave name to the 
province of Sittacene, and this, as we learn distinctly from Strabo, 
was situated between Susiana and Babylonia, on the east of the 
Tigris (Strabo, xv. 6, p. 762, xvi. l,p. 744) though Sittace itself, as 
is plain from the narrative of Xenophon, was on the western or 
Babylonian side of the river (Anab. ii. 4, §§ 16-24). 


NOTE L, p. 349. 

THE MEDIAN WALL. 

Previous to this discovery by Lieut. Bew.slior of the remains of 
the wall in question, which may he con.sidered as completely cor¬ 
responding with what is required by the narrative of Xenophon, 
it wa.s supposed by many avriters that the Median Wall must 
have been a bari ier across from the Euphrates to the Tigris, such 
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as we find certainly existing at a later period. But this wall or 
rampart, the remains of which are still visible, and are known 
to the Arabs as Khalu Nimrud, or Sidd Nimrud, leaves the Tigris 
more than 50 miles above Baghdad, extending in a S.W. direction 
towards the Euphrates, and would, if prolonged to that river, 
strike it about 3 miles above the Saklawiyeh canal, and at least 
8 above Felujah. (See the description of it in the Journal of 
Geographical Society, vol. ix. pp. 445-6, 473-4.) It was evidently 
this wall, of which the remains, already in a half-ruined state 
(“semiruta murorum vestigia”) are noticed during the advance of 
the Emperor Julian down the valley of the Tigris (Ammian. Marcell, 
xxiv. 2, § 6). The objections to such a theory were insuperable; 
for it was utterly unintelligible that the Greeks should have re¬ 
turned so far northward, after the battle; and if they had passed 
through this wall, instead of bringing them towards the Tigris, 
they would have emerged into the barren stony plains of Meso¬ 
potamia, the Sidd Nimrud marking exactly the limit between these 
and the rich alluvial tract of Babylonia. Moreover Xenophon 
describes the army as passing, on the third day before the battle, a 
vast trench dug by order of Arta.xcrxes in order to impede the 
advance of Cyru.s, hut which afier all he left undefended: and 
this trench, he fells u.s, was carried through the plain for a distance 
of 12 parasangs to the Median wall (i. 7, § 15). Such a line of 
defence is unintelligible, if the wall was a rampart extending across 
fiom the one river to the other: but would be an obvious ex¬ 
pedient, if the wall had a direction obliquely through the centre 
of Babylonia, like the rampart of which the ruined remains were 
discovered by Lieut. Bewsher. 

On the other hand Strabo mentions a wall, which he calls “ the 
Wall of Semirarais” (ro ^cpipdfiaSos SraTeq^ur/aa), which a 2 ipe;iis 
to have extended from |the Euphrates to the Tigiis at the point 
where they approached the most closely to one another ( Strabo, ii. 
p. 80, xi. p. 520) ; and this has been supposed by Major Bennell and 
Mr. Grote to be the Median Wall of Xenojjhon. But in the first 
place no trace remains of such a bulwark, which, if it really e.xisted 
at the narrowest part between the two rivers, must have been 
situated near the modem city of Baghdad, between Cunaxa and 
Bab}-Ion ; and moreover the account given by Strabo (from Eratos¬ 
thenes) is by no means clear, hut seems to place this iiarrow-est 
point at Opis on the Tigiis. which must certainly have been 
situaterl considerably fait her to the noit.h than the real neck of the 
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isthmus. It may well be doubted therefore whether there is not a 
misconception on the subject, and whether the Wall of Semiramis 
(of Strabo and Eratosthenes) was not in reality the same of which 
the remains are still called Sidd Nimrud (the Wall of Nimrud). 
But even if there ever really existed such a line of wall as that 
mentioned by Strabo, at the point where the two rivers approach 
within less than 20 miles of each other, it would not have corre¬ 
sponded near so well with the narrative of Xenophon as the wall 
discovered hy Lieut. Bewsher, which must have lain directly across 
the route of an army proceeding from the Euphrates near Cunaxa 
to Sittace on the Tigris, whether we place that city below or above 
Baghdad. 

It may be added tha,t the remains of the Hubl es Sukhr show 
that wall to have been built of bricks cemented with bitumen, in 
accordance with the description of the Median Wall in Xenophon 
(ii. 4, § 12), while the Sidd himrud is built of “the small pebbles 
of the country imbedded in cement of lime.” {Journal of Geogr. 
Soc. vol. ix. p. 446.) 

It would be obviously idle to attempt to identify the great ditch 
dug by order of Artaxerxes, any more than the two canals that 
were cros.sed by the Greeks on their way from the Median Wall to 
the Tigris. Such canals have been in all ages cut for the purposes 
either of irrigation or internal communication : and when neglected 
veadily assume in the course of time the aspect of natural rivers. 
5uch is at the present time the Saklawiyeh, which is still navigable 
for a small steamer, and such was in the middle ages the Nahr 
Malcha, or Royal River, which is now dry in the main part of its 
course. A glance at the map given by Lieut. Bewsher {Journal 
of Geogr. Soc. vol. xxvii.) will sufficiently show by what a com- 
jilicated network of canals and artificial streams all this part of 
Babylonia is intersected: the greater part of which date from the 
period of the Caliphs of Baghdad—and have consequently tended to 
destroy all possibility of tracing its condition in ancient times. 


NOTE M, p. B50. 

MARCH ALONG THE TIGRIS. 

The stages and distances given by Xenophon (ii. 4, § 25) after 
crossing the Tigris are as follow-s: 
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From Ibe passage of the Tigris near Sittace, 

to the river Physcus and the city of Opis 4 days, 20 parasangs. 
thence through Media to the villages of 

Parysatis. 6 „ 30 „ 

along the left bank of the Tigris to the 
river Zapatas . 4 „ 20 „ 

The last ten days’ march lay through an uninhabited country 
((TTafffiovi (pi]/j.ovs), with the exception of the villages of Parysatis, 
where they halted, but on the first day’s march from these villages 
there was a large and wealthy city named C®n£e (Kaivai) on the 
other side of the river, from which the Greeks received abundant 
supplies. Unfortunately neither Caense nor Opis can be fixed with 
any certainty. Captain Lynch indeed considered some ruins that 
he had discovered near the junction of the Adhem with the Tigris 
to be those of Opis, in which case the river Adhem would represent 
the Physcus of Xenophon (Geogr. Journal, vol. ix. p. 472), and this 
view is adopted by Col. Chesney {Euphrates and Tigris, vol, i. 
p. 30): but the identification is far from certain. Opis is again 
mentioned during the campaigns of Alexander, in whose time it 
was still a large and impoitant city, as it is described by Xeno¬ 
phon, though Strabo speaks of it as a mere village (ii. 1, p. 80). 
But we have no other clue to its position, except that Eiatosihenes 
{ap. Strah. 1. c.) apparently designates it as marking one extremity of 
the Wall of Semiramis, a statement which can hardl}- be reconciled 
with the position assigned to it by Captain Lynch. Cmnae, of 
which the name is not found in any other writer, has been gene¬ 
rally identified with the modem town of Senn; but the resem¬ 
blance of name, as pointed out by Mr. Grote (vol. ix. p. 93, note), 
is really a delusion; and the situation of Senn, just opposite to 
the mouth of the Greater Zab, is certainly at variance with that 
assigned by Xenophon to Csen®, which he places distinctly on the 
first day’s march after leaving the villages ot Parysatis. It would 
seem much more probable that Csenm occupied the site now marked 
by the ruins at Kalah Shergat, which have been recently ex¬ 
plored by Mr. Layai d {Nineveh and its Eemains, vol. i. p. o; vol. ii. 
pp. 45-60). It is true that the existing remains appear all to 
belong to the ancient As.-yrian city, but it is not at all improbable 
that it may have continued to be inhabited at a later period. At 
all events the Cffinm of Xenophon must have been situated some¬ 
where in its immediate neighbourhood. 
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Another difficulty arises, in regard to this part of the march, 
from the omission of all mention of the Lesser Zab, an important 
stream, which the Greeks must necessarily have crossed. Hero¬ 
dotus distinctly mentions the two rivers of the same name, both of 
which had to be crossed in following the line of the “ royal road,” 
and the passage of such rivers is one of the points in general most 
studiously noted by Xenophon. It is impossible not to suspect that 
in this instance Xenophon’s memory had played him false, and that 
he bad forgotten the circumstance that there were boo rivers of the 
name of Zabatus or Zapatas, hath of which had been crossed by the 
army. In this case the villages of Parysatis were probably situated 
near the mouth of the Lesser Zab; the distance between the tw'o 
rivers being 57 miles, which would just correspond with the 
20 parasangs of Xenophon. 


NOTE N, p. 350. 

RUINED CITIES OF ASSYRIA. 

It was on this part of their march, while the Greeks were ad¬ 
vancing through the open country on the left bank of the Tigris, 
that they passed the two deserted cities named by Xenophon Larissa 
and Mespila, the gigantic ruins of which seem to have forcibly 
attracted his attention {Anab. iii. 4, § 7-12). These may be safely 
identified with the sites of Kimroud and Kouyunjik, which have 
been rendered so familiar to modern readers by the recent researches 
of Mr. Layard. But no plausible explanation can be given of the 
names by which they are here designated, and which are unknown 
to any other ancient writer. The curious legends which Xeno¬ 
phon relates concerning them, and which he obviously heard on 
the spot, show how entirely all trace of their true history and 
origin had already been lost in his time. 


NOTE O, p. 353. 

SOURCES OF THE TIGRIS. 

The Tigris may be considered, like the Euphrates, as formed by 
the junction of two principal streams ; of which the western branch 
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is the more considerable, and is regarded by modem geographers 
as the true Tigris. This takes its rise in the mountains of Ar¬ 
menia, about 40 miles N.W. of Diarbekr, and within a very few 
miles of the nearest point on the Euphrates. But the stream which 
joins the river of Diarbekr about 80 miles (in a direct line) below 
that town is so important a tributary, that it is considered by many 
geographers as constituting what may be called the Eastern Tigris. 
This arm is itself formed by the junction of two others : the Buhtan 
Chat, sometimes also called the river of Sert—which is clearlj' the 
Centrites of Xenophon: and the Bitlis Chat, or river of Bitlis, 
which he appears to have regarded as the true Tigris. This flows 
from N. to S. and has its sources within a few miles of the Lake of 
Van: while the Buhtan Chat which flows from the E. rises in the 
mountains of Kurdistan, in a tract that has only recently been 
visited by any modern traveller. 


XOTE P, p. 375. 

DESCENT THROUGH ARMENIA TO TREBIZOND. 

It may be worth while to add a few remarks on the geography 
of this part of the route, though there seems little hope that the 
difficulties with which it is perplexed will ever be wholly explained. 
Yet it may not be impossible at least to clear some of them away. 

Major Kennell was, I believe, the first to identify the Haipasus 
of Xenophon (which he describes as a large river 400 feet in wddth) 
with the stream now called Arpa-su, or Arpa-chai, a northern 
tributary of the Araxes, and this view has been adopted by Mr. 
Ainsworth, as well as by most modem geographers. But the sug¬ 
gestion of Colonel Chesney and of Dr. Koch (which has been 
followed by Mr. Grote) that the Harpasus was in reality the 
Tchoruk Su, a large stream flowing through a deep valley which 
separates the mountains of Armenia fronr the ranges adjoining the 
Euxine (Koch, p. 201J, is in reality much more plausible, as that 
river lay directly in the course of the Greeks towards the sea, 
while in order to reach the Arpa-chai we must suppose them to 
have made a great detour towards the N.E., for which there was 
really no occasion. Mr. Ainsworth indeed carries them still farther 
to the north, into the heart of Georgia, a distance of 90 nriles (!), 
and then brings them back again no less than 150 miles (!) through 
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the country of the Chalybes to the frontier of the Scythini (^Travels, 
p. 183), the whole of this enormous detour being required (as he 
himself confesses) only in order to explain the distances given by 
Xenophon in parasangs of three miles each. Dr. Koch on the 
other hand, while justly rejecting the theorj- of Mr. Ainsworth, 
supposes the Greeks, after reaching the Harpasus (Tchoruk Su) 
somewhere in the neighbourhood of the modem Ispir, to have 
wandered away to the eastward as far as Ardahan, and then 
returned to the same river in the neighbourhood of Ardvin, a 
supposition equally improbable and uncalled for. 

The position of Gymnias would be the key to the whole question, 
if it could be ascertained ; but unfortunately it is wholly uncertain ; 
and the different sites that have been suggested are merely suited 
to the diffeient views of modem writers as to the route of the 
army. It has thus been placed by Major Rennell at Comasour, by 
iMr. Ainsworth at Erzeroura, by Dr. Koch in the S.W. of Georgia; 
while Mr. Grote inclines to identify it with Giimisch Khana, a 
place on the high road from Trebizond to Erzeroum. But Giimisch 
Khana is only two or thiee days’ journey from Trebizond, and less 
than 40 G. miles in a straight line; and it seems impossible to 
account for the ten days employed on the march between this 
point and the sea. G iimisch Khana is at the present day a place 
of importance on account of its silver mines, which, according to 
Mr. Hamilton, are “ the richest and most important in the Ottoman 
dominion ” (Hamilton’s Asia Minor, vol. i. p. 234), and Mr. Grote 
considers these mines as affording a plausible explanation of the 
existence of a “ great and flourishing city ” in the midst of sur¬ 
rounding barbarians (vol. ix. p. 161). But there is no evidence 
that these mines were worked in ancient times, and had they 
been so, within so short a distance of the Greek colonies on the 
Euxine, it seems diflScult to believe that some notice of the fact 
would not have been found in some subsequent writer, especially 
Stiabo, who was himself a native of the neighbouring province 
of Pontu.s. Yet no mention either of Gymnias or of its silver 
mines is found in any later writer, excepting Diodorus, who 
evidentlj' copied Xenophon, though he writes the name Gymnasia 
(Diod. xiv. 29). 

The determination of the mountain of Theches, from whence the 
Greeks first caught sight of the sea, must obviously depend upon 
that of the route by which they were approaching the Euxine. In 
a country traversed by numerous ranges of high mountains—for 
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the most part, as will be seen by a reference to Kiepert's map, 
running in a direction paraZZeZ with the coast—there must be many 
points from which a distant view of the sea would .suddenly burst 
upon the eyes of a traveller, and wherever this first took place, 
under the peculiar circumstances of the Greek armj’, the sight would 
be almost equally impressive. On the modem road from Erzeroum 
to Trebizond, the sea is first seen from a place called Karakaban, 
about 25 miles from the sea, and at an elevation of between 5000 
and 6000 feet; and is described by all travellers as extremely 
striking. But it seems impossible to account for the time employed 
by the Greeks on the descent to Trebizond, as well as for the 
details of their march thither, if we suppose this to he the point 
whence they first descried the Euxine. (See Mr. Hamilton’s 
remarks, Asia Minor, vol. i. p. 166; and those of Mr. Grote, vol. ix. 
p. 162.) Mr. Ainsworth and Colonel Chesney transfer the scene 
much farther inland, to the mountains known as Kop Dagh and 
Gaur (or Gjaur) Dagh, forming part of the second, and more 
inland, chain, south of the valley of the Tchoruk; and the 
testimony of Colonel Che.sney that he himself saw the sea in 1831 
from the summit of Gaur Dagh, which is distant from it nearly 
60 G. miles in a direct line (vol. ii. p. 232), shows at least that 
these inner ranges cannot be excluded from consideration. But 
either of these points seems as much too far inland, as Karakaban 
is too near the sea. 

Mr. Hamilton is inclined to suggest that they first came in sight 
of the sea from some point in the range of mountains extending 
from Ispir to Baiburt; considerably to the cast of the modern lino 
of road to Trebizond {l.c. p. 167), and the same view has been 
adopted by M. Kiepert in his remarks on a paper by M. Strecker. 
He supposes the Greeks to ha\e crossed the mountains from 
Gymnias,—which he places in the neighbourhood of Baiburt, 
though nut actually on the site of the modern city—by a pass 
leading into the valley of the Surmeiieh, and to have descended 
that valley to the sea, which they would thus reach some distance 
east of Trebizond. This suggestion appears highly plausible; but 
the route in question has not yet been followed by any modern 
traveller, and we cannot therefore determine fully how far it 
answers the required conditions. 

On the other hand the theory of a recent inquirer who believes 
that ho has found the remains of the cairn of stones thrown up by 
the Greeks to mark the spot, on the summit of a mountain just to 
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the south of the pass called Vavough Dagh, -which is crossed by the 
road from Baiburt to Giimiseh Khana [Journal of Geogr. Soc. vol. xl. 
p. 463) may be almost certainlj' dismissed as untenable. Xeno¬ 
phon’s account clearly implies that the place from which the sea 
was first descried lay on the line of march—not that they climbed 
a peak for the purpose. No general in his senses would have led 
his whole army up a mountain, for the mere purpose of seeing the 
sea, when he could himself have ascertained the fact of its proximity 
by ascending the summit with a reconnoitring party. The same 
objection applies still more strongly to the suggestion of M. Strecker 
that the Greeks ascended the Kolat Dagh, and after gazing on the 
sea from thence, descended again on the south side and made a great 
detour to the west before resuming the direct road to Trebizond. 

The memoirofM. Strecker just cited [Beitrdge zur Geographischen 
Erkldrung des Ituclczuges der Zehntausend durch das Armenische Hoch- 
land, Berlin, 1870), together with the counter remarks of M. Kiepert, 
was unknown to me when the greater part of the above note was 
tvritten. It was with great satisfaction that I found myself in 
accord with the eminent geographer of Berlin in respect to several 
of the leading points in dmpute; especially the identification of 
the Fhasis with the upper coun-e of the Araxes, and of the Harpasus 
with the Tchoruk Su. If these points can be considered as suffi¬ 
ciently established, the only points of real interest that remain to 
be determined are, the site of Gymnias, and the spot from whence 
the Greeks first caught sight of the sea. 
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WRITERS AFTER XENOPHON. 


Section 1. — Ephorus. The Periplus of Scijlax. 

§ 1. Among the historical writers who flourished in the period 
between the expedition of Cyrus and that of Alexander (u.c. 
399-334) the one who would have contributed the most to our 
geographical knowledge, had his writings been preserved to 
us, is undoubtedly Ephorus. A native of Cyme in ^olis, he 
composed a great historical work, in thirty books, which may 
fairly be regarded as the first attempt at a general history,^ 
In this he endeavoured to comprehend the history of the 
barbarian nations, as well as that of the Greeks, though 
the latter of course constituted his main subject; and was 
related by him in detail from the return of the Heraclidse to 
the siege of Perinthus by Philip of Macedon in B.c. 340.^ 
His merits as an historian it hardly falls within our province 
to consider; but it may be observed that as in relating the 
earliest periods of Greek history he seems to have given par¬ 
ticular attention to the origin and foundation of the several 
cities, he bestowed equal pains upon those of the later Greek 
colonies.® Hence we find him frequently cited as an authority 
upon these subjects by Strabo and other writers, and there is 
no doubt that many other statements are derived from the 
same source, although his name is not quoted. His work 
would therefore have supplied us, had it been preserved, with 
the most important contributions to that interesting subject. 


^ Polyb. V. 33. See Mine’s HUt. of Greek Literature, vol. v. p. 531. 
* Diodor. iv. 1; xvi.76. ^ Pohb. ix. 1; xxxiv. 1. 
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a history of the Greek colonies.'* But besides such incidental 
notices of geographical facts, it appears that two whole books 
of his voluminous work were devoted to a general and sys¬ 
tematic review of geography: on which account the fourth 
book is frequently quoted under the title of “ Europe ” or the 
Description of Europe: the fifth in like manner as that of Asia 
and Africa. Unfortunately our extant remains of these books 
are so imperfect that they aiford us hardly any means of 
judging how far his geographical knowledge was in advance of 
that of Herodotus. By far the longest extracts that have been 
preserved to us, relate exclusively to the cities and institutions 
of Greece itself, and hence, however valuable in themselves, 
they have no geographical interest.® 

§ 2. Of his general views of geography we learn only that he 
regarded the four most distant regions of the earth as occupied 
respectively by the Indians to the east, the .^Ethiopians to the 
south, the Scythians to the north, and the Kelts to the w'est.® 
The latter people he considered as occupying all Spain as well 
as Gaul, and extending to the Pillars of Hercules, and even to 
Gadeira.’ For his ignorance in this respect he is sharply 
censured by later writers: and it is indeed a curious proof 
how vague and imperfect were the notions still entertained by 
the Greeks of the western regions of Europe. At the same 
time he seems to have been aware that the tracts occupied 
by the four nations were not of equal extent, but that the 
iEthiopians and the Scythians extended the farthest in space, 
so that he already regarded the inhabited world as an ob- 


* See especially Strabo, ix. p. 422; 
and Seymn. Chius, v. 115. 

The latter autl'or (or rather the 
anonymous writer of the geographical 
fnigiiicnt commonly ticaring his name) 
appears to have in great measure fol¬ 
lowed the authority of Ephorms, and 
his statements concerning the foun¬ 
dation of the Creek colonies derived 
from that author, are among the most 
valuable parts of his work. 

^ The fragments of Ephorus were 


first collected by Mar.x; they have 
been more recently published by C. 
Miiller in his Fragmeiifa Hisloricorum 
Grxenrum, tom. i. (Paris, Didot, 1841). 
They are here cited according to this 
last edition. 

' Fiagm. .SS. JI. ap. Strabon. i. p. 34. 
The same statement is evidently copied 
from him by IScymnus Chius, vv. 170- 
177, but without citing him by name. 

I ’ Fr. 43, ap. Strab. iv. 4, p. 199. 
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long parallelogram, having its greatest length from east to 
west. 

§ 3. Of the real extent of his knowledge towards the north 
we have no clear evidence, but he seems to have described the 
Scythian tribes in considerable detail, and the following sum¬ 
mary of his information concerning them is extracted by a 
later writer: “Next beyond the Ister came the tribe of the 
Carpidse, beyond them the Aroteres (evidently an agricultural 
tribe), and farther north the Neuri, extending to the limits 
where the land was rendered uninhabitable by frost. Towards 
the east again, crossing the Borysthenes, came the Scythians 
who inhabited the land of Hybla (probably the Hylaea or 
forest country of Herodotus). Beyond these inland were the 
Georgi (or agricultural Scythians) and beyond them an ex¬ 
tensive tract of desert country : after passing which came the 
Androphagi (or man-eating Scythians), and beyond them again 
a vast desert. Crossing the Panticapes {i. e. proceeding east¬ 
ward again, as he had done in the first instance from the 
Borysthenes) came the tribe of the Limnfeans (or Lake- 
dwellers), and many other tribes not distinguished by separate 
names, but known by the general appellation of Nomades, very 
righteous people, so that they would not injure any living 
thing, but living in waggons, and subsisting on milk the 
produce of their mares.* Other Scythian tribes had crossed 
over into Asia, where they were known by the name of Sacfe. 
The most distinguished of the Scythian races were the Sauro- 
matse, the Geloni, and the Agathyrsi. The IMaeoti gave name 
to the Lake ]\Ia;otis, into which the Tanais flowed. That 
river had its source in a lake, the limit of which was un¬ 
known, and flowed by two mouths into the Lake JMseotis.”* In 
another passage, preserved to us by Strabo,^ he pointed out 
that the manners both of the Scythians and Sarmatians varied 
greatly in the different tribes : some of them being savage to 


* This description is evidently de- “ Ephori Fragm. 78, ed. Muller; 
rived from Homer, whose expressions j Scymn. Ch. v. 8-11-873, ed. Muller, 
are almost literally copied. j ‘ vii. 3, p. 302. 
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such a degree as to feed on human flesh, others on the con¬ 
trary refraining from all animal food, and subsisting entirely 
on the milk of their mares, leading a life of such simplicity 
and innocence as to deserve the epithet of Homer, that they 
were “the justest of mankind.” If we eompare this account 
with that of Herodotus, it is evident that the knowledge of 
the interior of Scythia had made little or no progress in the 
interval, while the arrangement and description of the tribes 
by Ephorus (at least in the form that it is transmitted to us) 
is much less clear and intelligible than that of the earlier 
historian. It must however be admitted that it is preserved to 
us only at second hand, and in a somewhat fragmentary form. 

§ -4. The numerous quotations from Ephorus concerning 
the geography of Asia relate almost exclusively to the cities 
and inhabitants of Asia Minor, with which the Greeks were 
already familiar in his day, and cannot be said to add any¬ 
thing to our geographical knowledge. He described the 
peninsula of Asia Minor as inhabited by sixteen different 
nations : three of them of Greek origin, the ^olians, lonians, 
and Dorians, and the remaining thirteen barbarians: the Cili- 
cians, Pamphylians, Eycians, Carians, Bithynians, Paphlago- 
nians, Slaryandini, and Trojans on the coast, and the Pisidians, 
Mysians, Chalybes, Phrygians, and Milyans in the interior.* 
In this enumeration the omission of the Lydians is unaccount¬ 
able, and perhaps merely accidental; but it deserves notice as 
an attempt to deal with the complicated question of the ethno¬ 
graphy of the peninsula. In this respect it is curious to 
compare it with the similar enumerations in Herodotus. 

§ 5. M ith regard to Africa on the contrary it is interesting 
to observe that he appears certainly to have known, and made 
use of, the \ojage of Haniio: as he was not only familiar with 
the name of Cerne, but mentioned also that of a town called 
Caricon Teichos,* which is known only as one of the colonies 

■ Fr. 80, ap. Strab. siv. 5, p. 67S. 

^ Epliori Fragm. 96 ; Steph. Byz. v. 

Kaptfcbt' Teixos. C Miilkr even ct>R- 


fiiOers that the voyage of Hanno was 
known to Pliny only tlirougli the work 
of Kpliorus. 
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founded by Hanno on the west coast of Africa. He evidently 
considered Africa as surrounded by the ocean, but stated that it 
was impossible to navigate from the Erythraean Sea to Cerne 
on account of the excessive heat.* * * § He must therefore have 
rejected the story of the circumnavigation under Necho. 

§ 6. The only specimen that has been preserved to us of the 
speculations of Ephorus on physical geography is very un¬ 
favourable. In regard to the much disputed question of the 
cause of the inundation of the Nile, he rejected the hypothesis 
that it was the result either of melting snow or rains in the 
upper part of its course, and considered it as owing to the 
spongy and porous nature of the soil of Egypt, which gave 
forth in summer, under the influence of the great heat, 
the moisture it had previously imbibed, and thus filled the 
river.® Of all the solutions of the question that had been 
propounded, as Diodorus observes, this was the farthest 
from the truth, and showed the most complete ignorance of 
the country. 

§ 7. The important historical work of Theopompus, a con¬ 
temporary and fellow-pupil of Ephorus,® would apparently 
have been of comparatively little geographical interest. It is 
however deserving of notice that he was, according to Pliny, 
the first Greek writer who mentioned the name of Home, 
having recorded the capture of that city by the Gauls.’ He 
appears also to have supplied additional information con- 


* Plin. vi. 3G, § 199. “Propter ar- 
dores.” These words, as they stand 
in Pliny, can hardly be understood in 
any otlier sense; but I cannot help 

suspecting that PUny has made some 
confusion with respect to the great fires 
and streams of fire of which the Cartha¬ 
ginian voyagers had related so much, 
on the western coast of Africa. 

“ Ephori Fragm. 108 ; Diodor. i. 37, 

§ 4, 39, i) 7-13. 

® According to Sniilas they were 
both horn in the same year, but his 
date is pr(ibably erroneous. It is cer¬ 
tain, however, that they weic fellow- 
pnpil.s under Isocrates; and both of 


them survived the death of Philip, 
is.c. 330. Theopompns iudeeil ajipears 
to have been still living as late as 
B e. 30.). (See Clinton, F. II. vol. 11 . 
p. 374.) 

' Plin. II. y. iii. 5, § 57 (nam Theo- 
poinpus, anti’ qwm nemo mentinnem 
hahuit, Urbem dumtaxat a Callis cap- 
tam dixit'. He had apparently over- 
lookeil the obscure notices of the name 
of Home by Antioohus of Syracuse 
ami Damastes alri ady cited.’ But 
Theopoinpii.s appears to have bet n 
leallv the first writer who mentioned 
any historical fact in connection with 
the city. 
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cerning the nations of Italy in general, especially the Vene¬ 
tians, the Umbrians, and other nations who bordered on the 
Adriatic. The foundation of Greek colonies at Ancona, and 
in the islands of Issa and Pharos, during the reign of the elder 
Dionysius at Syracuse, must have naturally led to increased 
knowledge of the countries surrounding that sea. Theopompus 
also is cited as authority for various details concerning the 
manners of the Tyrrhenians (Etruscans),® which undoubtedly 
present a very exaggerated picture of the luxury and profli¬ 
gacy of their habits: but may nevertheless be taken as showing 
increased familiarity with that people. But the imperfect 
character of his purely geographical knowledge is sufficiently 
shown by his maintaining that the Danube communicated by 
one of its mouths directly with the Adriatic.® It is singular 
that this erroneous notion, which is not found in any earlier 
writer, had at this time become a fixed idea among the Greeks, 
of which, as we shall see, they were very slow to divest 
themselves. 

§ 8. To the same period belongs the Periplus still extant 
under the name of Scylax, which is of interest as the first pro¬ 
fessed geographical treatise that has been preserved to us. It 
is a specimen of a class of works that seems to have been 
common in antiquity, professing to describe in regular order the 
coasts of the countries known to the Greeks, without any general 
geographical survey of the countries themselves, but merely 
giving very succinctly the names of the maritime cities and 
towns, the headlands and rivers, in the order of their occur¬ 
rence, as they would present themselves to any one sailing 
along the coast, with the addition, in more or less detail, of the 
distances from point to point. The deficiencies of such a 
work, as compared with a regular treatise on geography, would 
be much less glaring, in the case of Greece and the adjoining 
lands than in any other instance, and as the Greek colonies 
were, almost without exception, situated on the sea-coast, all 

» Fragm. 222 M.; ap. AtliensEuni, xii. p. 517. 

* Theopomp. ap. Strab. vii. 5, p. 317 ; Fragm. HO M. 
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that was most interesting to the ordinary Greek mind would 
find its place in a Periplus such as we are describing. Towns 
and tribes in the interior were occasionally noticed, as it were 
in passing; in connexion with those of each district on the 
sea-coast. But this is rarely done except in the case of Greek 
cities. 

§ 9. The date of the Periplus now extant has been a matter 
of much controversy. It is ascribed in the extant MSS. to 
Scylax of Caryanda, and was on that account supposed by the 
earlier editors to be the work of the navigator of that name, 
whose voyage down the Indus and from thence to the Arabian 
Gulf is recorded by Herodotus.* But the internal evidence of 
its belonging to a period long after the reign of Darius Hys- 
taspis is conclusive: and Niebuhr was the first to show that 
it could not have been written before the time of Philip of 
Macedon. Recent editors have attempted to fix its date within 
more precise limits: but at all events it may fairly be con¬ 
sidered as contemporary with the histories of Theopompus and 
Ephorus.^ 

§ 10. From its plan and arrangement it is not calculated to 
throw much light upon the extent or limits of geographical 
knowledge among the Greeks, being confined for the most part 
to the regions best known to them—those bordering on the 
Mediterranean Sea. The author begins from the Pillars of 
Hercules, and follows the northern coast of the Mediterranean 
from thence (including the Adriatic and the Euxine) as far as 
the mouth of the Tanais, which he regards as the boundary 
between Europe and Asia: and from thence he returns along 
the coasts of Asia and Africa to the point from which he 
started : adding however a brief notice of the western or 
Atlantic coast of Africa, as far as the island of Cerne. Of the 
western shores of Europe, on the contrary, he seems to have 
known almost nothing. After briefly mentioning Gadeira 
(Gades) he adds that, outside the Pillars of Hercules, there 


HeroJot. iv. 44. Sc • above, Chap. VII. p. 2*27. 


- Note A, p. 404 
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are “ many trading stations of the Carthaginians, and much 
mud, and high tides and open seas.” ® It is evident that these 
seas were never at this time visited by Greek traders, while 
the confused notions of the obstacles to their navigation, pur¬ 
posely diffused by the Carthaginians, were all that had reached 
our author’s ears. 

Even of the eastern coast of Spain his information is ex¬ 
tremely imperfect, though this defect perhaps arises from the 
fault of our manuscripts. In its present form the Periplus 
only begins a regular description from the mouth of the 
Iberus (Ebro), though the author distinctly tells us that the 
whole extent of the coast of Spain (Iberia! was a voyage of 
seven days and seven nights; a very fair approximation to the 
truth.^ His account of the other nations that bordered on this 
part of the Mediterranean is very brief and summary, nor is it 
easy to reconcile with what we know from other sources of the 
real history of the nations mentioned. Thus he describes 
the tract from the condnes of Iberia proper® to the mouth of 
the Ehone as occupied by mi.xed races of Iberians and Ligu¬ 
rians ; and the Ligurians alone as inhabiting the region from 
the mouth of the Rhone as far as Antipolis (Antibes); in 
nhieh were the Greek cities of Jlassilia and its colonies; while 
he assigns the whole coast from thence to the confines of 


^ *Air2> ‘HpaKAetoj*' (TTTjXwy twv iv ttj 
f.vp(jnry e/tTropia ToAAa KapxV^oyiwv Kal 
■jr7)A^>5 Kal TrXtjfXfxvpiSiS koI Tr€\uy7}, 

Ft ripl. § 1, 

His imperfect acquaintance with 
these regions is further shown by his 
fctateraent {I c.) that the strait sepa¬ 
rating the Pillars of Hercules was a 
day’s voyage across: an error whirh 
ajipcars to result from his confounding 
tlie actual straits with the entrance to 
tht-m hetw’een Gades and the opjiosite 
point of Africa—a distance which is 
estimated by several writers at a day’s 
\oyuge. 

* He reckons (as we shall presently 
see) a day’s voyage as equal fo 500 
stadia (50 G. miles), and a night as 


equal to a day. Hence his estimate of 
the paraplus of the coast of Spain 
would give 700 G. miles ; it really 
amounts to about 660, as far as Em- 
porhe, or near 680, if measured to the 
. Pyrenaean Prumoiitory (Capo di Creus). 

^ He nowhere defines exactly the 
, point which he considers as the boun- 
‘ dary of Iberia, but he evidently seems 
^ to regard Emporise (Ampurias) as the 
. labt Greek city in Spain : and there 
' can therefore be no doubt of liis adopt- 
: ing the natural boundary, recognized 
! by all subsequent geographers, in the 
j headland where the Pyrenees descend 
I to the sea. But his omission of all 
I mention ot the Greek colony of Rhoda 
: (Rosa>) is singular. 
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Latium to the Tyrrnenians. The Latins held the sea-coast 
from the borders of Tyrrhenia to the Circeian promontory; 
then came the Olsi (Volscians) for a short distance : next 
in order, the Campanians, Samnites and Lucanians, the last 
people extending as far as Rhegium and the Sicilian Straits.® 
It is remarkable that he does not notice either the Arno or the 
Tiber: nor does he give the name of a single city, till he 
comes to Campania, with the exception of Massilia and its 
colonies, and the incidental mention of Rome:^ the iirst pas¬ 
sage in any extant author in which the name of the rising city 
is found. On the other hand he enumerates in detail the 
Greek colonies on the coast of Ijucania, including even such 
comparatively unimportant towns as Pandosia, Hipponium and 
Mesma. In like manner his knowledge of Sicily, as might be 
expected, is detailed and accurate, while of Sardinia and Corsica 
he tells us nothing more than their names and their geo¬ 
graphical position, with regard to which he was well informed.’ 

§ 11. He is also the first writer who has left us a detailed 
account of the shores of the Adriatic: and here his mention of 
the Greek cities of Ancona, Pharus, and Issa, which were not 
founded till the reign of the elder Dionysius, affords a clear 
proof that the Periplus could not have been written earlier 
than B.c. 380. His enumeration of the nations along the 
western shore of the Adriatic is clear, and consistent with all 
we know of their history from other sources. He assigns the 
coast as far as the mountain Orion (a name not found elsewhere, 
but which must clearly designate the mountain promontory 
of Garganus) to the lapygians; next to whom came the Sam¬ 
nites : then the Umbrians, in whose territory was the Greek 
city of Ancona : next to these the Tyrrhenians, whose dominion 

® Periplus, § 12. Xo mention is ; very clo.se approximations to the trutli, 
found of the Bruttians, as a people ' reckoning the d.iy’s voyage at 50 (i. 
distinct from the Lucaidans. ’ mdes. From the Tyrrhenian coast to 

' ’Airii 5e’AcTioa (.Xntipolis) Tcppricoi Cor'io.i lie calls it a ilay and a lialf, 
tOvos /irxpi 'Pw/iTjr TrdAeois. § o. r^liich considerahly exceed.', the trutli; 

* Thus he describes .Sardinia as dis- tin- distance hetweeu the ncaicst points 
tant from Africa a day and a night’s of the island ,ind the mainhind being 
voyage, and two days and a night from Icss than .50 G. miles, 
the nearest point of Sicily. Both are 
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extended from sea to sea. After them came the Celts or 
Gauls, “ who were left behind on the expedition of their 
brethren”—a remarkable passage, as the first mention of 
Gauls in this part of Italy—and then the Veneti, who adjoined 
the Istrians on the other side of the Adriatic.® On the other 
hand, that of the tribes, as well as of the islands and headlands 
on the opposite shore, is confused, and often unintelligible : a 
circumstance which may be owing in some measure to the 
peculiarly complicated and intricate character of the coast in 
question, as well as to the shifting and unsettled nature of the 
semi-barbarous Illyrian tribes by which it was peopled. But 
the detail in which he gives the nomenclature of these tribes, 
as well as the minuteness with which he describes the con¬ 
figuration of the coast, proves how much it was frequented, and 
how’ well its details were known to the navigators from the 
Greek colonies of Corcyra, Apollonia and Epidamnus.* 

At the same time it is a remarkable instance of the per¬ 
sistence of a popular error once established, that in describing 
the coast'of Istria, at the head of the Adriatic, he places there 
a river Istrus, and adds that it has another mouth by which it 
discharges itself into the Euxine.® This error—of which no 
trace is found in Herodotus—appears to have originated merely 
in the circumstance of the Greeks having found at the head of 
the Adriatic a people bearing the name of Istri or Istrians, 
which they at once connected with the celebrated river Ister. 
The confusion is the more singular as there is in fact no river 


* §§ 14-19. Our author, however, 

fell into the error—sliared hy many 
subsequent writers—of supposin" the 
innirriK.st rt-cess or head of the Adri¬ 
atic ('5 Tov 'ASplov koAttoi/) to 

have l>een situated in the territory of 
the Celt?, near tlie city of Atria, instead 
of in that of the Veneti. (Si eon this 
point t>ie remarks of Letronne, p. 196.) 

* There is, however, according to 
our present te.xt, one enormous error, 
where he* speaks of the llylli, an Illy¬ 
rian tribe, as occupying a peninsula “a 
little smaller than the Pelo|)onnese** 


(KaroiKovci Se oKiycp iXafftra} 

rijs XlfKoirovu-^ffov^ § 22). Such a state¬ 
ment is not only absurd in itself, but 
utterly at variance witix our author’s 
own account of the distances along this 
part of the coast; yet we strangely find 
the very same erior repeated in the 
gpograpliical treatiseasciihed to Scym- 
nus Chins (vv. 4l)5, 406), more than 
two centuries after our author. 

* Mera 'Ep^tovs ela’iu ‘'larpoi (duos 
icol iroTapihs ‘^Icrpos. o£»tos 6 irorafids Kal 
fis T^p Uoprop kK^dWei. (§20.) 
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of any considerable size or importance flowing through the 
land of the Istrians, or indeed into the upper part of the 
Adriatic at all. But the fable, once admitted, was seized upon 
by the poets and logographers with a view to explaining the 
supposed passage of the Argonauts by this route; hence geo¬ 
graphers were determined to find a river that would answer 
their purpose, and gave the name of Ister or Istrus to the first 
stream that they could pitch upon.^ 

Scylax is also the first extant author who distinctly applies 
the name of Eridanus to the Padus or Po, the great river of 
northern Italy. But he has no mention of amber in connection 
with it: and he places the islands called Electrides, on the 
opposite or Liburnian coast of the Adriatic, apparently giving 
the name to some of the numerous islands in the Gulf of 
Quarnero.* 

With the geography of Greece itself, as well as the northern 
and eastern shores of the .^gean, our author was naturally 
well acquainted : but these were of course familiar to all, and 
while his account of them is valuable to the student of ancient 
geography for its accuracy in detail, it cannot be regarded as 
having contributed anything to the enlargement of geo¬ 
graphical knowledge. 

§ 12. Of the Euxine also his account is very full and de¬ 
tailed, giving the names of many of the numerous petty tribes 
which occupied its eastern shores, from the entrance of the 
Palus Mteotis to the neighbourhood of Trebizond,® as well as 
of all the Greek settlements which studded its southern shore, 
many of these being inconsiderable places, which disappeared 


’ The river Quieto, wliicli is sup- 1 
po=ed by Mannei't and C. Miillcr to | 
represent the Adriatic Istrus of the i 
ancients, is in reality a very trifling j 
stream, that could never have been ' 
senously supposed to he one of the 
outlets of a great river. 

* § 21. Tlie name of these Electrides 
or Amber Islands, as has been already 
pointed out (p. 14), was a mere fiction. 

^ Among these tribes, however, we 


are surprised to meet with the names 
of the Melanchlseni and the Gelones, 
both of which are placed by Herodotus 
far in tlie interior of Scythia and on 
the European side of the Tanais 
(Herodot. iv. 20,101,107,108). There 
is probably some error here, but the 
ethnography of the various tribes in¬ 
habiting the Caucasus lias been in all 
ages so obscure that it is impossible to 
pronounce with certainty. 
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in later times, and whose names are consequently not found in 
other geographers. The most easterly of these colonies were 
Dioscurias and Phasis, of which the latter was situated at the 
mouth of the river of that name, and may thus have commanded 
an important trade with the interior.® On the other hand the 
Greek settlement of Tanais, at the mouth of the river of that 
name, which became in later times an important emporium of 
commerce, is not mentioned by iScylax, and probably was not 
founded till after his time.^ His account of the northern 
shores of the Euxine is indeed much less precise and full than 
that of the southern and he shared in the very exaggerated 
notion prevalent in his day as to the size of the Palus Masotis, 
which he regarded as about half the size of the Euxine.® 

§ 13. The description of the coasts of Asia Minor, from the 
Bosjihorus to the Gulf of Issus, though copious and accurate, 


“ Xeiiojilioii, wilt'll 111 foutiil liimsolf 
lit Cotynru, at tlit litml of the Tin 
'I'linni-aiiiJ Gitiki, tntoitiiirnil for a 
tiino this in-ojfi't of pr<>ttcilin<j with 
lii.i whole force to J'loit-ig to louml a 
rnlouy there (Aiinti. v. G, §§ 15, 3G). 
Sir. Griite ju-itly pointii out that this 
nil ans the town of that name, anil not 
the river (Hi,a. of Oreoco, vol. i.\. 
p. 185, note); but he con^nlcrs Pha^-ia 
to have been at this time " a native 
city,” ami not a (freek colony (Ih. 
p. ISO). As liowi ver we find it n coj;- 
nisi'il as such by Scyliix, it is probable 
that it was already such in the time of 
Xenophon.. That leader may, however, 
wi 11 have thought that there was room 
for a l.irgeraud moie important colony 
in so favourable a situation. 

' Stralw, who di scribes it as having 
been a nourishing jilace of trade, ealis 
it a colony of the Greeks of the Hos- 
jiorus (xi. p. 403), mt iining probably 
Irom I’.intieapa'um. It wa.s likely to 
he one of the late.st, lus it was one of 
the mo^t reiniite, of tlieir settlements; 
and may \iry well not have been 
founded till alter the date of our Peri- 
plus. It was just about this time that 
the Greek king.' ot the Bosporus were 
at I he height of their power ; ami we 


know from Demosthenes (Or. ariv. Lep- 
limm. t; 33) tlint the emporium of 
Theodosia, on the southern .'iiore of 
the Tauric peniiisiihi, liad at that time 
onlyhei-n hife/y e.'tablished by I.encon, 
king of Bo.'jiorn.s. Hence the nii ntion 
of this ])l,ice ill the Pcriplus ' § G8) nmy 
he added to the numerous j.roofs of its 
late period which have been collected 
by the diligence of its editors. 

® It c.in hardly be otlierwise than a 
mere accident that he omits all mention 
of the Borysthenes, as well as of the 
llypanis and the city of Olbia, passing 
across tlie northern gulf of the Kuxine 
direct to tlie Tuiiric Clicrsoncse. But 
it is more inexcusable tliat where he is 
enurnerating the greatest rivers of 
Europe (§ Gy), while he mentions the 
Tamils m conjunction with the Icter 
and tlie Rliiulaniis, lie omits altogether 
tlie far more important Boryslheiiis. 

® Tou G/siireos roH TISvtov oi/ros firoii 
T7jf MdiwTiSor KifjLVT]^, Peripl. § G9. 
See Chapter VI. p. 178. 

Till' statement here refers indeed 
(strictly sjie.ikhig) only to the hiiijtli 
of the Palus Jlaiotis; but even this is 
in reality le.-s than a fourth jiart of the 
jiarajilus of tlie Euxine with which our 
author comiiurcs it. 
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presents nothing of any special interest. That of Phoenicia 
and Syria, on the contrary, as well as a part of that of Egypt, 
are in so corrupt and mutilated a condition as to be almost 
worthless. But the account of the African coast from the 
frontiers of Egypt to Carthage is one of the most complete 
and satisfactory portions of the Periplus, and its details are in 
general extremely accurate. The clear information that the 
author possessed concerning the two Syrtes, the island of the 
Lotophagi, and the Tritonian Lake,* contrasts in a striking 
manner with the vague and confused notions of these regions 
transmitted by Herodotus. Beyond Carthage on the contrary, 
his knowledge appears to have been com 2 )aratively meagre: 
but few names are mentioned, and the distances are not given 
in detail. The author contents himself with the general esti¬ 
mate that from Carthage to the Columns of Hercules was a 
voyage of seven days and seven nights under the most favour¬ 
able circumstances.^ 

§ 14. While our author’s knowledge of Gades and the coast 
of Spain beyond the Pillars of Hercules was, as we have seen, 
extremely imperfect, he gives us a brief but interesting account 
of the west coast of Africa as far as the island of Cerne, which 
he describes as situated twelve days’ voyage from the Straits, 
and seven days beyond Cape Soloeis, with which he was 
evidently well acquainted, as he describes it as a promontory 
standing out boldly into the sea, and having an altar sacred 
to Poseidon on its summit.® Intermediate between Cape 
Soloeis and Cerne he places a river called Xion, which can 
evidently be no other than the Lixus of Hanno.* Cerne was 
the seat of a considerable trade, carried on by the Phoenician 


' !)§ 109, 110. ^ § 111. 1 ■* The Lixus of our author on the 

^ it is char tliat the headland to ' contrary, at the mouth of whicli he 
which he gives the nnme is the same places a Phcenician (i.e. Punic) city of 
with the Soloeis of Hanno : and his the same name, with a Libyan town on 
mention of the altar on tlic summit is the other side of the river (Peripl. 
probably derived from the voyage of , § 112), can certainly be no other than 
that commander. At all events this the river of Laraiche, to which the 
part of his Periplus is evidently taken name was given by Pliny and later 
from Carthaginian sources. geogwiphers. 
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merchants with the Ethiopian natives of the opposite coast, 
from whom they obtained ivory and the skins of lions, 
panthers, &c., in exchange for pottery, ornaments of stone, 
sweet ointments, and other wares.® Beyond Cerne (says our 
author) the sea was no longer navigable on account of shoals 
and mud and sea-weed. But it was vaguely reported that 
there was continuous sea all along the southern coast of the 
Ethiopians, round to the shores of Egypt, so that Africa was 
in fact a great peninsula.® 

§ 15. Of the Indian Ocean, or even the Bed Sea, no mention 
is found in the Periplus, a circumstance which would appear 
the more remarkable in the supposed work of an author, who 
had himself navigated those seas, and been indeed their first 
explorer. But it seems to have been assumed by the earlier 
editors that he had described these portions of the world in 
another work, specially devoted to that object: a supposition 
in itself not improbable, but unsupported by any evidence. 

§ Id. Of the general configuration, or geographical relations, 
of the countries and seas that he describes, our author gives us 
very little information. He in one passage indeed repeats the 
statement of Herodotus that the width of Asia Minor from sea 
to sea (measured from iSinope across to Soli in Cilicia) was 
five days’ journey P and in another states the breadth of Italy 
from the city of Spina on the Adriatic across to Pisa on the 
Tyrrhenian shore at three days’ journey :® but these vague 
estimates are almost the only statements of the kind which he 
has furnished us.® His distances by sea are almost uniformly 


* § 112. The notice in such a con¬ 
nection as this of Attic pottery {nipa- 
p.ov ^PiTriKhv) is a curious proof of the 
established reputation of that manu¬ 
facture. 

® T^y K€pvT}5 5e vrjaov rd 
ovKiri icrl ttAwto 5ia jSpox^TTjTO BaKdr- 
T7JS KOI 'irriXhi' koI <pvKos . . . A^yov(Ti 
Zi riv€s rovrovs rovs Aidioiras (those on 
the mainland adjoining Cerne) -napTiKnv 

oiKOVPras ivrtvdfv els AiyirrTOVy 
#coi ilvai TavT7}v ttjv daXarray avvexVt 


aKTTji/ fhcu tV § 112. He 

here uses tlie term aKT^ precisely in 
the same sense that it is emploved by 
I Herodotus. (See above, p. 1(!1.) 

! ■ § 102. He lias, however, omitted 

I to add the important words cufavip 
' ivSpi annexed to his statement by 
' Herodotus (ii. 34). 

* § 17. 

® The two statiments are indeed 
widely discordant if compared with the 
reality. The actual distance from the 
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given in clays’ voyages‘9 but he tells us in one place that he 
reckons a day’s voyage as corresponding to 500 stadia, and a 
night’s voyage (where he mentions nights and days consecu¬ 
tively) as equal to that of a day.^ Of course this can only be 
taken as an average computation; but it shows clearly what 
was his mode of estimating distances: he ascertained as best 
he could the length of the voyage by the number of days 
or nights actually occupied, without any attempt to compute 
the distance as a matter of measurement, or even estimate, 
except by the rough process of rendering the number of days’ 
voyage into stadia on the general average thus assumed. 

It is to be remarked that while the author, in more than one 
passage, sums up the whole amount of the distances, so as to 
give the total length of the paraplus or voyage along the coast, 
with all its windings in detail, from the Pillars of Hercules to 
the Tanais, and again from thence to the Nile, and back again 
to the Straits, we find no attempt to estimate the length of the 
Mediterranean, or even of the Euxine, as deduced from the 
number of days’ voyages in the most direct line. Probably 
our author did not conceive such a calculation to fall pro¬ 
perly within the province of his bttle work. But it is scarcely 
conceivable that some such estimate should not have been 
made even before his time by more systematic geographers. 

His other statements of the more considerable distances will 
be found on the whole very accurate, according to his own 


Euxine to the Mediterranean, on the 
line indicated, exceeds 300 G. miles in j 
a straight line, while that across Italy ; 
from sea to sea is less than 100 G. miles, > 
without allowing for the distance inland 
of the two cities named. 

^ Of course this applies only to the | 
longer distances. The shorter distances i 
(of a few miles only) are naturally 
given in st.ides; an<l for this reason 
this inode of measurement is frequently 
employed in describing the coasts of 
Greece, where the subdivisions are 
given in detail. But the same mode 
of computation is applied also to the 
coasts of Syria, Phoenicia, and Egypt, 


which in this respect differ from all 
the rest of the work. Probably tliis 
part of the Periplus was derived from 
a different authority. 

It is worth notice that this practice 
of giving the distances only in days’ 
voyages, and not in stades, is mentioned 
as one of the peculiarities of the Peri¬ 
plus of Scylax of Caryanda by Marci- 
anus of Heraclea {Epit. Artemidor. § 2, 
p. 63). It is therefore probable that 
the Periplus known to that author (in 
the fourth century a.d.) under the 
name of Scylax was the same which 
we now possess. 

* §69. 
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mode of computation. Thus as we have seen his estimates of 
the distances from Sardinia to Africa, and from Sardinia to 
Sicily, both of which must have been measured in a direct 
line,^ are very close approximations to the truth, at the rate of 
50 G. miles for a day’s voyage. On the other hand he calls it 
a voyage of seven days and seven nights under the most favour¬ 
able circumstances*' from Carthage to the Pillars of Hercules, 
where we must therefore suppose him to mean a rate above the 
average; and accordingly we find that the distance is not less 
than 800 G. miles, or 8000 stadia, by the shortest course that 
a ship could follow. 

§ 17. At the end of the extant Periplus is found an enu¬ 
meration of the principal islands known to the author in 
the order of magnitude, beginning with 1. Sardinia as the 
largest of all: then 2. Sicily. 3. Crete. 4. Cyprus. 5. Euboea. 
6. Cyrnus (Corsica). 7. Lesbos. 8. Rhodes. 9. Chios. 10. Sa¬ 
mos. 11. Corcyra. 12. Casos. 13. Cephallenia. 14. Naxos. 
15. Cos. 16. Zacynthus. 17. Lemnos. 18. ^Egina. 19. Im- 
bros. 20. Thasos. The most remarkable point in this list is 
the superiority given to Sardinia over Sicily, in which respect 
the author is at variance with almost all other ancient writers 
on geography, as well as with the received opinion of his own 
time.® It is not worth while to discuss the correctness of the 
order of the smaller islands; but the total omission of the 
Balearic Islands, the largest of which is so superior to the 
greater part of those mentioned, shows how imperfect was 
the author’s acquaintance with the western parts of the Medi¬ 
terranean. 


^ Pcripl. § 7. 

Tov KaWiCTOV irXov, § 111. Tliit. is 
confiimcd by the fact that he clscwhrre 
calls it >even days and seven nights’ 
voyage from the Coluinns to the limit 
of Sji.iin (§ 2), a distance which, if 
measured along the coast, without fol¬ 


lowing all its sinuosities, but little 
exceeds 620 G. miles. But here it was 
impossible to hold a direct course, and 
his < stimate of the whole was merely 
made by adding togetlier the separate 
distances from point to point. 

* See Note B, p. 406. 
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Section 2.— Aristotle . 

§ 1. It is much to be regretted that among the multifarious 
works of the great philosopher Aristotle, there is none 
specially devoted to geography. The loss is the greater, as 
such a treatise would have afforded us a clear general view 
of the knowledge possessed by the Greeks upon this subject, 
before the great and sudden extension of their geographical 
horizon, arising from the conquests of Alexander. It is true 
that two of his extant works, the Meteorologica and the treatise 
On the Heavens,® contain numerous notices connected with 
physical geography, as well as with those general views of the 
cosmical relations of the earth to the other heavenly bodies, 
and its figure and position in the system, which must always 
form the basis of scientific geography. But he has nowhere 
attempted to connect these with the descriptive geography 
of the earth’s surface, or to give any details with regard to 
that habitable world which was throughout the sole object 
of investigation with the Greek geographers. 

After passing in review the opinions entertained by earlier 
philosophers, from Thales to Anaxagoras,—which we have 
already briefly examined—he establishes the position that the 
earth is a sphere, and that it is situated in the centre of the 
universe, where it remains at rest, while all the other celestial 
bodies, including the fixed stars, revolve around it.’ The 
spherical form of the earth had become, in the time of 
Aristotle, a generally received tenet among philosophers. But 
he demonstrates it in two different methods; first, because 
this is the form which matter gravitating to a centre must 
necessarily assume, and it is a fact that all things do gravitate 


' nepi Ovpavov. There is no doubt 
of tile genuineness of this work. The 
treatise “ On the Universe ” irepJ 
(c(J(rpoe {De Mundo) on the contr.iry, 
which is found in our collections of 
Aristotle’s works, appended to the 
Meteorologica, is undoubtedly spurious, 


and belongs to a much later age. (See 
the Dissertation prefixed to Bartlielemy 
de St. Hilaire’s translation of the Me¬ 
teorologica (8vo, Paris, 1863) ; and Sir 
G. Lewis s History of Ancient Astro¬ 
nomy, p. 218.) 

’ De Cselo, ii. 13, 14. 
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from all sides to the centre of the earth; secondly, by the 
circular appearance of the shadow of the earth during eclipses 
of the moon, which he rightly considered to he produced by 
the interposition of the earth between the sun and moon.® Both 
these luminaries he considered to be spheres—an obvious con¬ 
clusion ; but he proceeded to infer that the planets and fixed 
stars ® were also spherical bodies, which of course in his day 
there was no means of proving. It is more remarkable that 
he arrived at the conclusion that the earth itself was of small 
dimensions, as compared with the vast distance of the stars.^ 
This he inferred from the changes which took place in the 
fixed stars, as viewed from different points, so that even a 
moderate change of place, as for instance from Greece to 
Egypt, was sufficient to produce a notable change in the 
aspect of the heavens. With regard to its positive magnitude 
he was content to acquiesce in the conclusion of certain mathe¬ 
maticians, to whom he refers without naming them, that it was 
calculated to be 400,000 stadia in circumference.^ 

§ 2. In the above views of the cosmical relations of the 
earth, Aristotle may be regarded as following, or rather con¬ 
curring with, those of Eudoxus of Cnidus, which had been 
already ])ut forth nearly a generation before; but he was not 
content with adopting them as already established, but con¬ 
sidered himself bound to demonstrate them afresh. Hence he 
is not only the first extant writer to whom we are indebted for 
their statement, but is entitled to be considered as in great 
measure the original author of the system thus presented to 
us. The works of Eudoxus were for the most part of so 
distinctly astronomical a character that they scarcely claim 


• Ibid. ii. 14, § 13. 

" Ibid. ii. 11. 

* Ibid. ii. 14, § 14. The same thing 
is still more strongly asserted in the 
Meteorolotjica, i. 14, § 111, ^vhcre he says 
that the bulk of the earth is “ nothing,'* 
in comparison with the heavens that 
surround it. 

^ Ibid. ii. 14, § 16. kuI riov fiaBij/jia'- 


TiKwy o<Toi rh fityfOos ayaKoy'i^effdui 
‘W€ipavTai r^s mpKpepeias, fis nrrapd- 
Kotrra \€yova'ty elvat fj.vpidSas (rraS'iwv. 
It is singular that this reference to 
certain unknown mathematicians, has 
been cited by many modern writeis, as 
if it Were u statement made by Aristotle 
himself, and entitled to impUeit rever¬ 
ence as such. 
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any place in a review of the historical progress of geo¬ 
graphy.^ 

§ 3. Aristotle regarded the whole “ habitable world,” as it 
was always termed by Greek geographers, as confined to the 
temperate zone between the tropics and the arctic regions. 
All beyond the tropic to the south he asserts to be unin¬ 
habitable from heat, while the portions of the earth beneath 
the Great Bear were equally uninhabitable from cold. Hence 
the habitable world had natural limits in breadth, or latitude ; 
while it had none such in length, or longitude; the tract 
between the Columns of Hercules and India enjoying a tem¬ 
perature which would allow of its being inhabited or visited, 
had not the extreme points been separated by so great an 
extent of sea.'* He adds moreover that there must certainly 
be in the southern hemisphere a temperate tract, correspond¬ 
ing to that in the northern; though he refrains from making 
any suggestion as to whether or not it was inhabited.^ The 
length of the known world, from India to the Columns of 
Hercules, he considers to be in the proportion of five to three 
to its breadth, from Ethiopia to the extreme parts of Scythia.® 
Hence he justly treats with ridicule tliose who represented 
the inhabited world as circular-, an idea which seems to liave 
been still prevalent in his day, as it had been in that of 
Herodotus.’ 

§ 4. The 3Ieteorologica of Aristotle contain numerous specu- 


® It appears, however, tl.at Emloxus 
left a work of a tli&tinctly geographical 
character, called rijy ir€^)i'u5js, to wiiich 
Strabo trcquently refers, though he 
gives us very little inforniation coii- 
ctniing It. But it wouM seem to have 
included a detailed description of 
(Greece. (Strabo, viii. p. o7\); ix. p. 
3S»0 : X. p. -HIo.) 

* MefeoroJogira, ii. 5, §§ 13, 15. 

* Ibid. § 1(3. He points out, how¬ 
ever, that for this region there would 
be a set of winds corresponding to tliose 
in the nortlieiu henusphere ; but with 
lel.ilion to tliPir j)ole ; tlie .'jouth wind 
answering to the north wind in our 


poition of the world, &c. 

« Ibid.§ 14. 

' Ibid. $ 13. It is a curious in^tincc 
of the persistence of ODce-establishi d 
errors, that this idea should have still 
maintaiiUMl its ground. But Aris¬ 
totle’s expression cirtainly points to it 
as the cu;<toinanj mode of drawing maps 
in his day. Aic /cal 7 €Ayia)S ypdtpovrri 
vvv ras ireptdSoi/y tTis 7775 . Perhaps tile 
notion that the earth was s}'h(rical, 
wliich had become established among 
philosophers, tended by a coiifiU''ioii of 
ideas to fortify the supposition th it the 
W'orld in tlie popular sense (t) olKovjxhi]) 
was also round. 
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latious upon subjects closely connected with physical geography, 
such as the winds, the changes of weather, with their accom¬ 
panying phenomena of rain, hail, &c., earthquakes and their 
causes; and the more slow and gradual changes in the con¬ 
formation of lands and seas. Among these last he correctly 
points out the process of alluvial deposition by which in so 
many places the land is gaining on the sea, and especially 
in the Pains Mseotis, which, as he affirms, w'as continually 
becoming shallower, and would no doubt be one day entirely 
filled up, and converted into dry land.“ He adverts also to 
the currents by which that sea flowed into the Pontus, and 
that again into the iEgean; but erroneously considers them 
as connected with the difference in depth of the several seas, 
supposing, or rather assuming, that the Palus Mreotis was 
shallow cr“ than the Euxiue, that again than the iEgean, and 
the .iHgean than the iSicilian ISea, which with the Tyrrhenian, 
was the deepest of all. The sea outside the Columns on the 
contrary he supposed, in accordance with a notion generally 
lirevalent among the Greeks, to be muddy and shallow, and 
little agitated by winds.^ It is remarkable that no other notice 
of the external Ocean, or its tides, a phenomenon so striking 
to the Greeks in general, is found in this treatise. Indeed 
the very name of the Ocean occurs only in one passage, in 
reference to the notions of “ the ancients ” concerning it.^ 

§ 5. Almost the only passage in the iVIeteorologica in which 
Aristotle has entered into any detailed statements of a strictly 


* Ml teorohgka, i. 14, § 29. Tlir s.ime 
speciiLitifiii, sluill see, was re¬ 

vived by Polybius. 

3 Ihid. li. I, 12, 13. 

’ Ibid. 5 14. The notion that this 
outer sea was untli.'turbi d by winds 
(liTTvoa) sliowd how little it was known 
to Greek mariners. 

' Ibid. i. 3, § d. In the spurious 
tieatJae Ve Mundo on the contrary the 
Ocean 18 distinctly descrihed as snr- 
ronndinjj: the whole earth, an<l as iden- 
tieal wdth “the Atlantic iSca” (HtAa- 
^os rh /xeu t^s oiKOvixet'Tjs ’ArAa*'- 


TiKhv Ka\€7Tai' Kal 6 'ClKeauhs. 

T)pMs. c. 3, § 8). The whole of this 
section, in which tlie author notices 
“the two very large hlarids called the 
Britunnic, Alidonand lerne” (eV toutoj 
ye prjy vrjdoi piytara'i T€ Tvy^dvovciv 
ovfTai BperaviKai \€y6p.euai, ‘'A\8iov 
Kat lepur}, rwv TrpoCuTopT]p.evu 3 V pLei^ovs, 
vvep Tovs KeArovs Keifcevai, § 13) bears 
the unquestionable stamp of a much 
more ad%'anced stage of geographical 
knowledge than that of the age of 
Aristotle. 
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geographical character is that in which, after pointing out 
that almost all great rivers took their rise in great mountain 
ranges, he proceeds to add examples in proof of his assertion. 
“ It is thus that in Asia most of the rivers and those of largest 
size descend from the mountain which is called Parnasos; 
and this is generally considered to be the largest of all the 
mountains that are situated towards the winter sunrise ” (the 
south-east).^ “ For directly after you have crossed this, you 
come in sight of the outer sea, the limit of which is not known 
with any certainty to the inhabitants of these parts. Now 
from this there flow, among other rivers, the Bactrus, the 
Choaspes and the Araxes; of which last the Tanai's is a branch, 
which parts off and flows into the Pains Mfeotis. The Indus 
also takes its rise in the same chain, which has the largest 
stream of all rivers. From the Caucasus in like manner there 
flow many rivers, of great size, as well as surpassing numbers, 
among which is the Phasis. Now the Caucasus is the largest 
mountain towards the summer rising (the north-east), both 

in extent and height.Again it is from the Pyrene, 

which is a mountain towards the equinoctial setting [i.e. due 
west) in Celtica, that both the Istrus and the Tartessus flow : 
the latter towards the sea beyond the Columns, while the 
Istrus, after having traversed the whole of Europe, discharges 
itself into the Euxine. Of the other rivers towards the north, 
most take their rise in the .rVrkynian mountains, which are 
both in extent and height the largest in this part of the world. 
But under the Great Bear itself (in the extreme north) beyond 
the farthest limit of Scythia, are the mountains called Elii- 
p®an, concerning the magnitude of which many tales are told 
that are clearly fabulous.” * 

It would be difficult to conceive a more utterly confused 
notion than this passage presents of the geographical relations 
of the mountain chains and rivers both of the east and the 


^ The phrase of the winter sunrise 
and sunset, and conversely, the summer 
rising and setting, are here used, as they 
always are by Strabo, to designate the 


intermediate quarters of the heavens 
(the N.E., S.E., &c.), though of course 
not corresponding to them correctly. 

' Meteorvlogica, i. 13, §§ 15-22. 
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west. Mount Parnasus is in all probability the same as was 
called by the Greeks in later times Paropamisus or Paropanisus : 
the name being wilfully assimilated to the familiar form of 
I’arnassus; and it may be fairly supposed that the Araxes is 
confused with the laxartes, the connection of which with the 
Tanais long continued to be one of the prevailing errors of 
Greek geography. But the mention of the Choaspes in con¬ 
nection with this system is strangely erroneous, if the river 
of that name so familiar to the Greeks be intended.^ Nor is 
it true that the Caucasus gives rise to many great rivers. 
Aristotle himself indeed was only able to mention the Phasis, 
which notwithstanding its mythical celebrity is but an unim¬ 
portant stream, as compared with the great rivers of Asia, such 
as the Euphrates and the Tigris.® The whole passage indeed 
clearly shows how little progress had been made from the days 
of Herodotus to those of Aristotle in any definite knowledge of 
the geography of Asia. 

§ G. In regard to the west and north it will be seen at a 
dance that his notions were still more vague and erroneous. 
Ho had indeed heard the name of tlie Pyrenees, as a mountain 
chain in the west of Gaulbut preposterously makes them 
the source of the Ister or Danube, while he ignores altogether 
the far greater chain of the Alps. His Arkynian mountains 
in the north are evidently an exaggerated notion of the Herky- 
nian forest in Germany, a name which w'e shall find again 
appearing in a vague manner among the Greek geographers 
before they had any definite knowledge concerning it. But 


^ It is linwfver morn probable that the 
Choaspes here mentioned may be in¬ 
tended for the river of Cabul, which is 
called by the (ireeks in sencral Cophen, 
hut according to Strabo received a 
tributary named the Choaspes (Strab. 
XV. I, p 'tJOT). But even in this case 
Aristotle woulil seem to have con¬ 
founded it with the far more celebrated 
river of the same name. 

“ He tells us also that the Caucasus 
Mas said to have iniiuy lakes on its 


flanks; an entirely erroneous idea—the 
absence of laki s being, in fact, one of 
the leading pieculiarities of that great 
mountain chain. 

' At the same time the name of the 
river Tartessns would show some idea 
of the conm ction of the Pyrenees with 
Spam. It is impossible to deti rmine 
what river is lu re intended; hut the 
nanv was always connected with the 
southern regions of the peninsula. 
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at the same time he could not divest his mind from the fiction 
of the Rhipaean mountains in the far north, “ from which (he 
adds) most of the other rivers of the largest size, next to the 
Ister, are said to derive their sources.”® 

In regard to Africa it is not surprising that his information 
should be still more imperfect; but it is unintelligible that, 
while mentioning the Nile as rising in the Silver Mountains 
(Argyrus Mons), the only other names that he notices are those 
of the .iRgon, and the Nyses—both of them otherwise wholly 
unknown, but which he describes as rising in the vEthiopian 
mountains—and the Chremetes, which flowed into the outer 
sea, a name equally unknown to later geographers.® 

§ 7. We see therefore that, while Aristotle’s views of the 
physical and meteorological conditions connected with geo¬ 
graphy, were decidedly in advance of those of earlier writers, 
his knowledge of the positive geography of the inhabited 
world was still very imperfect, as well as limited. His Meteo- 
rologica were certainly published before the expedition of 
Alexander into Asia had given a sudden extension to the 
horizon of Greek knowledge in this direction.* 

In one respect indeed his adherence to the old ideas, 
generally received in his time, preserved him from an error, 
which obtained general acceptance among the Greek geo¬ 
graphers for the next three centuries. He states distinctly 
that the Caspian Sea is entirely isolated, and is inhabited all 
round.® We have already seen that this fact was known to 
Herodotus ; but as we shall presently see, a contrary view pre- 


® ^ 4 ov(Ti S’ ovy 01 irXeTo'Toi Kal 
fXiTa Thy ’'lo'Tpov ruv &Wo}v ‘Trorafj.w 
euTfvQev, cas (pacriy. Ibid § 20. 

These words doubtle'JS refer to the 
Bory&tlienes, and the other j'reat riveis 
of Scythiii, which are not otherwise 
mentioned. 

The suggestion of some modern 
writers, who would identify the Chre- 
metfs with the Senegal, is certainly 
very far-fetched; but M. Dureau de la 
Malle goes still farther, and supposes 
it to be the Zaire or Congo! (See 
Forbiger, G-^ographie, vol. ii. p. 881, 


note.) 

' We have no positive evidence con¬ 
cerning the date of the Meteorob)gica, 
hut it may safely be assigned to about 
B.c. S41-330. 

® ii. 1,§ 10. At the same time he 
commits the mi^take of suppo.-ing the 
Caspian and Hyrcaiiian to be two dis¬ 
tinct seas, instead of two names fortlie 
same (ij 8’ "‘fpKavia Ka\ Kacnria k€x<^- 
piffpifiai T€ Tai;Ti7s Kal Tr€pLOiKovp.€vai 
KvK\<p). To suppose that he had any 
knowledge of the Sea of Aral is most 
improbable. 
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vailed from the time of Alexander onwards, supposed to be 
founded upon actual observation : and this error was strangely 
perpetuated down to the time of Ptolemy.® 

§ 8. In connection with the view above referred to, of the 
shallow and muddy character of the outer sea, beyond the 
Columns of Hercules, it may be worth while just to advert to 
the mythical tale of the supposed island of Atlantis, so fully 
developed by Plato in his two well-known dialogues, the 
Timieus and the Critias.^ That the account there given of 
this vast island—larger than Libya and Asia united, which 
filled up the greater part of the Ocean west of the Columns— 
is a mere fiction for the purpose of affording a framework to 
his philosophical speculations, and is no more intended to be 
taken seriously as having any basis in historical fact, than the 
tale of Er the Pamphylian in the tenth book of the Eepublic, 
appears to me unquestionable. The great exaggerations as to 
numbers, and especially the carrying back of the supposed 
events to a period nine thousand years before, seem purposely 
designed to impart to the whole story an obviously mythical 
character, with which it would be a natural trait of artistic 
invention to connect the acknowle<lged fact of the shallow and 
muddy nature of the Western Ocean, by supposing it to result 
from the subsidence of this imaginary island.® Whether this 
mode of accounting for what was supposed by the Greeks in 
the days of Plato to be an undoubted fact, was first invented 
by the philosopher himself, or was an inference already drawn 
by earlier speculators from the obscure reports of Phomician 
navigators, we have no means of judging. But in either case 
it appears to be clearly nothing more than a geological myth 
—an attempt to account for (supposed) existing phenomena 
by the operation of natural causes, concerning which there 
was no real information.® 


^ Tlie sjuirimis treatise I)e Mundo and Caspian (c. 3, § 12). 
follows this later viiw. and dc scribes, * Plato, Timxue, c. 5, 6 ; Critias, c. 
though not very deal ly, the outer sea 3, S. 

as rouimunicating,“ through a long and ^ Plato, Tlm.-eus and Scholia, 
narrow channel,” with the Hyreanian ; ‘ As the purely imaginary character 
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The only connection with our present subject of the Platonic 
myth, consists in the testimony it affords to this generally 
received belief in the unnavigable character of the outer sea; 
a belief which would be naturally encouraged, if not originally 
propagated, by the Phcenician and Carthaginian navigators, 
who sought to deter those of other nations from extendincr 
their voyages in this direction. But if Pliny is correct in re¬ 
presenting the voyage of the Carthaginian Himilco into these 
parts of the Atlantic as contemporaneous with that of Ilanno,’ 
which we have already examined, these notions might reason¬ 
ably be taken as resting upon positive observation. For it 
appears certain that Himilco represented his progress as having 
been cheeked by the difficulties of navigation, owing to the 
want of force in the winds, the heavy and sluggish nature of 
the sea, and the quantities of sea-weed whicli obstructed the 
motion of the ship.® It is very probably on this report that 
the ideas so long current among the Greeks were originally 
based. 


of tho .Atlantis of Plato lias been clis- 
puttd by miiiiy writeis, botli in ancient 
and modern times, 1 rejoice to find my 
view upon the subject confiimed by 
ttie high authority of Professor Jowett. 
Tho author of the article Atlaxiis in 
Dr. Smith’s Dictionary of Ancient Gto- 
yrapliy, appears to me disposed to 
attach too much value to the myth in 
question, and especially to its oriental 
oiigin, (jf whicli I see no evidence, 
exc ept the statement of Plato himself, 
that it was derived from the priests of 
Sais in Egypt. For tlie divergent 


views of modern writers—some of 
whom h.ave even imagined the sup¬ 
posed ti.idition to have reference to 
America (!)—1 must refer my readers 
to the aiticle just cited. 

’ Pliu. H. N. ii. G7, § 160. 

’ Fest. Avion. Ora Maritima, vv. 
115-160, 40C-415. The subject of this 
voyage of Himilco will be more fully 
investigated in a future chapter, in 
connection with the geographical woik 
of Rufus FeStus Avienus, to whom we 
are indebted for what little information 
we possess concerning it. 
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NOTE A, p. ,385. 

AGE OF SCYLAX. 

The data afforded by the internal evidence of the Periplus itself 
for detei mining its age, which have been collected by Niebuhr 
(Kleine Schri/ten, vol. i. pp. 105-130 ; tran^lated in the Philological 
Museum, vol. i. pp. 245-279), Ukert (Geogr. der Grieelien u. Mbrtier, 
vol. i. pt. ii. pp. 285-297), Letronne {Fragmens des Poemes Geo- 
graphiques, pp. 165-262), .and other writers are well summed up by 
C. Muller in his edition of the Geographi Grieci Minores {Prole¬ 
gomena, p. xliii.). It may suffice here to mention the more important 
and conclusive of them. The mention of Thurii in Italy (not 
founded till p.c. 444), of Heraclea in the .same country, founded in 
B.c. 433, of Tauromenium in Sicily (about b.c. 394), of the city of 
Rhodes, which did not exist before b.c. 408, and of Amphipolis, 
which was first settled by the Athenians in b.c. 437 —are alone 
sufficient to prove beyond a doubt that the work in question cannot 
have been composed till after the close of the fifth century b.c. On 
the other hand, the absence of all notice of Alexandria in Egypt, or 
of any of the numerous cities founded by Alexander and his suc¬ 
cessors, is equally conclusive evidence that it belongs to a period 
antecedent to the reign of that monarch. 

It is more difficult to determine it within narrower limits: but 
the following points may be regarded as establishing the fact that 
it could hardly have beeen composed before the accession of Philip 
of Macedon. 

1. We find mention in the Periplus of the cities of Ancona, Issa, 
and Pharus in the Adriatic, all three of which were founded either 
wholly or in part by the elder Dionysius, about b.c. 385. 2. The 

Gauls arc found at the mouth of the Po, “ h.rving been left there 
after the expedition” (§ 18), evidently that in which they took 
Rome B.c. 390. 3. The foundation of the Athenian colony at 

Neapojis, near Datum on the Thracian coast, which took place in 
b.c. 360, is particularly mentioned (§ 67). 4. Theodosia, on the 

coast of the Tauric Chersonese, appears among the Greek cities of 
that region ; this was first e.stablished by Leiicon, king of Bosporus, 
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between b.c. 393' and 355. 5. Messenia is separately described as 

an independent country, thus indicating a period subsequent to 
B.c. 370. 6. The towns of the Epicnemidian Locrians are assigned 

to the Phocians, to whose territory they were first annexed in 

B. c. 353. 

It is difficult, if not impossihle, to fix the date more closely 
than this: on the one hand the mention of Olynthus, which 
was destroyed in b.c. 347, as a city still existing—would seem to 
place it befor e that year: ou the other hand it is infeiTed by 

C. Muller fr om the mention of Echinus in Thessaly as a citj' of the 
Malians and from that of Naupactus as an ^Etolian city (§ 62) that 
it must be brought down to the last years of Philip’s reign. But 
the arguments from these two last points are not conclusive, as we 
do not know with certainty the dale of the transactions alluded to : 
and it appears safer to acquiesce in the conclusion of hliebuhr, who 
assigns it to the period between B.c. 360 and 348. 

The determination of the exact period of the composition of this 
little treatise is howe'er of comparatively little importance. It 
would be far more valuable if we were able to determine how far 
it really represents the state of geographical knowledge at the 
time of its compilation, and how far it may be based upon pre¬ 
viously existing materials, belonging to an earlier period. There 
are certainly indications that our Periplus was derived from different 
authorities, of very different degrees of value (see on this point 
Letronne, l.c. pp. 168-174) : indeed it could hardly, in the nature of 
things, be otherwise : and we know from abundant evidence in later 
times, and in the case of far superior writers, how little pains was 
often taken to distinguish the materials thus employed. Unfor¬ 
tunately the means of discriminating are, in the present case, almost 
wholly wanting: and we must be content to take the work as we 
find it. The text, which is derived only from a single MS., is 
notoriously corrupt, and occa.sionally without doubt interpolated : 
though the absence of all notices relating to a time later than that 
of Alexander fortunately excludes the supposition of any extensive 
interpolation. But even after making full allowance for the opera¬ 
tion of these causes, aud for the barbarisms of later copyists, the 
style remains such as it is difficult to believe belonging to the age 
of Philip. Hence C. Muller (Prolegomena, p. xlix.) has gone so far 
as to maintain that the work actually preserved to us is only a 
meagre compendium of the original—the work of a grammarian of 
the third or fourth century after the Christian eia. It is, however, 
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difficult to understand what could have been the object of such an 
abridgement at so late a period : and it seems impossible to believe 
that any late writer, desiring to m.ike use of the work for his own 
purposes, would have refrained altogether from any allusion to the 
great cities that had sprung up around the shoies of the Medi¬ 
terranean in the time of Alexander and his successors. It is 
this which gives the chief value to the Periplus. Mutilated and 
corrupt as it unfortunately is, we may yet rely upon its information, 
whet ever it still remains intelligible, as belonging to an earlier 
period than any other extant geographical treatise, and giving us 
a picture of the Greek world, as it existed befoie the time of the 
Macedonian conquests. 


NOTE B, p. 394. 

ORDER OF ISLANDS IN THE MEDITERRANEAN. 

A passage has been pre.sei-ved to us from Alexis, a comic writer 
con temporal y with Alexander the Great (Fr. 30, ed. Meineke), 
in which he enumerates the seven largest islands in order of magni¬ 
tude, and this statement may naturally be taken as repiesenting the 
received tradition on the subject. He gives them in the following 
order; 1. Sicily. 2. Sardinia. 3. Corsica. 4. Crete. 5. Euboea. 
() ('\prus. 7. Lesbos. That these seven were the laigest islands 
in the Mediterranean came indeed to be an admitted fact, but there 
was some discrepancy with regard to their order, especially in 
respect to Corsica. Timmus alone took the same view with Scylax 
in placing Sardinia before Sicily; and he added that the largest of 
the Balearic I.slands was the next largest “ after the seven ” ; for 
which he is taken to task by Strabo, who asset ts that be is quite 
mistaken; “for that there are many others larger.” But in point 
of fact the island of Majorca is not only entitled to rank next after 
Lesbos, but is considerably larger than that island. The order 
given by Timseus is : 1. Saidinia. 2. Sicily. 3. Cyprus. 4. Crete. 
5. Euboea. 6. Corsica. 7. Lesbos (ap. Strab. 1. c. j. Diodorus gives 
them in the same order (V. 17) except that he places Sicily first, 
adding that Sardinia was nearly the .same size. The priority of 
Sicily was generally recognised in modem as well as ancient times, 
until Admiral Smyth ascertained by actual .survey that Saidinia 
was slightly the larger of the two. a Mediterranean, p. 28.) 
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CHAPTER XII. 

EXPEDITION OF ALEXANDER. 


Section 1. — Campaigns in Central and Western Asia. 

§ 1. The expedition of Alexander the Great into Asia marks 
an era of scarcely less importance in the progress of geography, 
than in the political history of the ancient world. It was not 
merely, or even principally, by its immediate results that it 
produced so great a change, but by the opening it afforded for 
subsequent exploration, and especially for the more careful 
examination of countries already known to the Greeks in a 
general way, but with which they were still very imperfectly 
acquainted. We have seen that Herodotus already possessed 
a general knowledge of the whole Persian Empire, of the 
satrapies into which it was divided, and the tribes and nations 
by which they were inhabited. But we have seen also how 
far he was from possessing an accurate or complete geo¬ 
graphical idea of the countries in question. Nor is it probable 
that the Greeks knew more than this a hundred years later. 
The expedition of the younger Gyrus, the residence of Greek 
physicians and others at the Persian court, and the coiitinually 
increasing intercourse of the Greeks with the neighbouring 
provinces of the Empire, had doubtless led to a fuller and 
more accurate knowledge of the provinces of Lower Asia; but 
with the remoter regions of the continent—known in later 
days as Upper Asia—they had still very little acquaintance. 
The vast tracts of the plateau of Iran—constituting the 
greater part of the modern Persian monarcjiy, as well as the 
still more remote provinces of Bactria and India, were still 
known to them almost in name onlv. Even after the con- 
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quests of Alexander, the limits of their geographical knowledge 
were extended but very little way beyond the confines of the 
former Empire of Persia, but within these limits their informa¬ 
tion had attained a vastly increased degree of clearness and 
certainty—exceeding indeed in some instances that possessed 
at any subsequent period down to quite modern times. 

So imperfect was the knowledge of the interior of Asia 
possessed by the Greeks, when Alexander crossed the Hel¬ 
lespont and prepared to lead his armies into the heart of the 
dominions of the Great King, that his campaigns—especially 
after the death of Darius,—may be said to partake of the 
nature of an exploring expedition; and for this reason, as 
well as because they were generally taken by subsequent geo¬ 
graphers as the basis of their description of the countries in 
question, it will be necessary briefly to follow the footsteps of 
the conqueror, and trace the course of his triumphant march 
from the Hellespont to the Sutledge. 

§ 2. His campaigns in Europe, previous to crossing over 
into Asia, may be passed over with but slight notice, as 
being in themsfdves of comparatively little interest; besides 
which the information we possess concerning them is so 
imperfect that it is impossible to follow their geographical 
details. In his first campaign against the Triballians (b.c. 
335), he crossed the ridge of Mount Hmmus (the Balkan), 
carrying by force of arms a mountain pass which is described 
as steep and difficult; then descending into the plains he 
defeated the Triballians in a decisive action, and afterwards 
advanced as far as the southern bank of the Danube. A con¬ 
siderable number of the Triballians and other Thracians had 
taken refuge in an island of the river called Pence, where 
Alexander was unable to attack them; but he made a demon¬ 
stration of force by crossing the river with a portion of his 
army in the face of the Getae, who were assembled to oppose 
his passage, but who fled into the interior as soon as he suc¬ 
ceeded in landing his troops. Alexander was too wary to 
follow them, and after burning one of their towns, situated 
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but a short distance from the river, he recrossed the Danube 
without lossd 

This exploit was chiefly remarkable as being the first 
instance, after the ill-fated expedition of Darius, in which an 
invader had crossed the great river Ister, and for this reason 
it appears to have struck terror into the neighbouring tribes, 
many of which hastened to send embassies to the young con¬ 
queror. But neither the place where he effected this passage, 
nor that where he crossed the range of the Balkan can be 
determined. The island of Peuce'where the fugitive Thracians 
took refuge, is indeed usually identified with the large island 
to which that name was given by Strabo and later writers, 
formed by the separation of the different arms of the Danube 
near its mouth. But it is impossible to suppose the march of 
Alexander to have extended to this part of the river,^ and the 
island here meant was doubtless one of the many small islands 
that occur in the Danube, throughout the lower part of its 
course. The Triballi, against whom the expedition seems to 
have been specially directed—perhaps out of revenge for the 
defeat sustained at their hands by his father Philipp—appear, 
so far as we are able to judge, to have occupied the region 
now known as Servia, extending from the Danube as far as the 
foot of the Balkan; but we have no means of determining by 
which of the passes Alexander forced his way across that 
mountain barrier. The whole account of the campaign as 
given by Arrian, though derived from the high authority of 
Ptolemy the son of Lagus, is very meagre and unsatisfactory— 
at least in a geographical point of view. 

Two points of interest may however be noticed. \Ye learn 
in the first place that the Getie, who in the time of Herodotus 


* Arrian, Anabasis, i. c. 1-4. had no doubt that the island of Pence 

^ This is the conclusion of Mr. . here mentioned was the same with that 
Grote (ifistory 0 /Greece, vol. xii. p. 33, 1 which he elsewhere describes (from 

note) in which I entirely concur. ' other authorities) as situated at the 

Stiabo indeed, who evidently wrote mouth of the Danube (Strali. vii. jip. 
(as well as Arrian) with the narrative 301, 30,5). But this is by no means 

of Ptolemy before him, seems to have conclusive. “ Justin, ix. 3. 
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dwelt in the plains of Bulgaria, south of the Danube,^ were 
now to be found only to the north of that river, and had 
already occupied the same position which they continued to 
maintain for centuries afterwards.® Another circumstance 
worthy of notice is that among the different nations and 
tribes that sent embassies to xllexander at this period, in con¬ 
sequence of the sensation created by his daring passage of the 
Danube, we find mention of one from the Celts or Gauls 
“who dwelt upon the Ionian Gulf” {i.e. at the head of the 
Adriatic); ® the first occasion probably on which the Greeks 
had any direct intercourse with a people who were before long 
to inflict upon them such severe di.sasters. They are described 
by Arrian (evidently copying Ptolemy) as “ men of tall 
stature, and who had a high opinion of themselves.” Their 
only apprehension, as they proudly answered to the young 
monarch, was “ lest the sky should fall upon their heads.” 

§ 3. Alexander next turned his arms against the Illyrians, 
where he reduced a strong fortress named Pelion (situated 
somewhere near the Lake Lychnidus), and defeated a large 
force of tlie Taulantians,—a tribe who occupied the western 
parts of Illyria, in the neighbourhood of the Greek colonies 
of Epidamnus and Apollonia, but who had on this occasion 
come to the su])port of their eastern neighbours. He was 
still with his army in the heart of the mountainous region 
of Illyricum, when news reached him of the defection of the 
Thebans; and with that promptitude of decision and celerity 
of movement which were among his leading characteristics, 
he marched at once, through the passes of Mount Pindus to 
Pelinna in Thessaly,' and from thence without a moment’s 

* Ilurotlot. iv. 93, v. 3. Sec Chapter Airi;,n, i. 4, § 1). 

VI. p. Ifjtj. *’ Arnuii, Anah. i. 4, §§ G-8. See 

^ It appears that these Th-tflc were also Stiaho, viii. p. 301. 
not mere roaming tribe>, hut practWd ' In regard totiie tojiography of this 
agriculture and must theref»>re have campaign, see Leake’s Crrec-re, 

had Settled abodes. When Alexander ^oL iii. jip. 323,324. But tiie account 
c^os^ed the rivt r with one division of given by Arrian is so meagre, that it 
his army he advanced under cover of a ia impossible to follow his movemeiifs 
heavy ciop of corn (Xtjwv ctitov fiaQv, in detail. 
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delay into Boeotia. So rapid were his movements that he liad 
descended into the plains of Bceotia and occupied the town 
of Onchestus within a short distance of Thehes, before the 
Thebans and their allies had any information of his march.*^ 
The brilliancy of this decisive exploit was a fitting prelude to 
his subsequent operations in countries even more remote and 
unknown than the Illyrian highlands. 

§ 4. It was in the spring of the year B.c. 334 that Alexander 
crossed the Hellespont; and his decisive victory at the 
Granicus,® almost immediately afterwards, opened the way for 
him at once into the interior of Asia IMinor. He was however 
by no means in haste to avail himself of the opening thus 
presented to him, and before attempting to advance against 
the Great King, he was careful to secure his communications 
with the sea, and to establish his base of operations along the 
coast of the .ffigean. Hence, after possessing himself of the 
important position of Sardis—a fortress reputed to be impreg¬ 
nable, but which was yielded by the Persian governor without 
striking a blow—he directed his arms against the cities of 
Ionia and Caria, where the long sieges of 3Iiletus and Halicar¬ 
nassus occupied him throughout the remainder of that year. 
It was not till the middle of the winter that he was able to 
advance into Lycia, the cities of which submitted to him 
without resistance; and he from thence continued his march 
along the sea-coast of Pamphylia by Phaselis, Perga and 
Aspendus, as far as Side. His object in follow ing this line of 
route was, by obtaining the submission of all these maritime 
cities, to secure possession of the sea-coast, and guard against 
the operations of the Persian fleet, which was at this time 
under the command of the able and enterprising Greek 
general llemnon. 

Having accomplished this purpose he directed his course 

* Arrian, Anah. i. 7, § 5. Mount Ida to tlie Propontis. It i.s now 

® This celeljrated stream, rendered called tlie Kliodja feu, and flows into^ 
so famous in history by the victory of 1 the Sea of Marmora a few niil< s east of 
Alexander, is one of the many small ^ the site of the ancient Utwn ot Priapus. 
rivers that descend from the slopes of : 
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northwards into the interior of Asia Minor, advancing by 
Terinessns and Sagalassus to Celsenae in Phrygia. On this 
line of march he had to force his way through the rugged and 
mountainous country of the Pisidians, a barbarian and warlike 
people, who had always maintained their independence against 
the Persian Empire,' and who now appeared in arms to dis¬ 
pute the passage of the Macedonian conqueror. Alexander 
himself though he defeated them in more than one engage¬ 
ment, and succeeded in effecting his passage through their 
country, was content with a little more than nominal sub¬ 
mission, and left them still in possession of their mountain 
fastnesses. The Pisidians indeed seem to have retained a 
state of virtual independence in the wild ranges of IMount 
Taurus until they were finally subdued by the Komans.^ 

§ 5. Phrygia on the contrary was at once reduced to the condi¬ 
tion of a regular province; a Macedonian governor being substi¬ 
tuted for the Persian satrap. From Celfenae Alexander marched 
northwards as far as Gordium, on the river Sangarius, which 
he reached early in the year B.c. 33d; here he halted for some 
time, and was rejoined by Parmenio, who had been detached 
with a part of his army to proceed from Sardis through Lydia 
into Phrvgia; as well as by considerable reinforcements from 
Europe. It is not clear what induced him to move so far to 
the north but he appears to have been detained at Gordium, 
not only by the necessity of reposing his troops after their 
winter campaign, but by apprehensions of the plans of 
3Iemnon, wlio was carrying on successful operations in the 
/Egean with the Persian fleet, where he had already reduced 
the islands of Chios and I.esbos, and was meditating a descent 
in Greece itself. The untimely death of IMemnon just at this 
juncture delivered Alexander from all apprehensions in this 
quarter; and he now at once prepared to advance into the 
heart of Asia, and seek an encounter with the Great King. It 
was from this time that his expedition assumed the character 


See Chuptir X. p. 315. 


’ Note A. p. 


' Strab. xii. p. 571. 
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of an Anabasis, or march up the country, and resembles in 
some degree that of Cyrus against Artaxerxes, which we have 
already had occasion to follow. 

§ 6. From Gordium Alexander advanced to Ancyra, where 
he received the submission of the Paphlagonians, who were 
allowed to continue in the enjoyment of the same virtual 
independence as they had always maintained under tlie 
Persians, being nominally subjected to the authority of the 
governor of Phrygia, but exempted even from the payment 
of tribute.^ We have no details as to his subsequent march 
from Ancyra through Cappadocia to the foot of 3Iount Taiirus^ 
where he encamped on the same spot which had been occupied 
seventy years before by the younger Cyrus, at the entrance of 
the Cilician Gates.® This formidable pass—the strength of 
which appears to have excited the astonishment of Alexander 
himself as much as it had done that of Xeno})hou ’—was 
abandoned without resistance by the Persian troo]>s who 
occu])ied it; and the king descended without opposition into 
the plain of Cilicia, and took possession of the important city 
of Taisus. Here ho was detained for a considerable time by a 
severe attack of illness; when convalescent from this, instead 
of advancing at once into Syria, he turned his arms to the 
south-west, reduced the cities of .Soli and Anchialus, and 
compelled the neighbouring mountain tribes to submission. 

Meanwhile he had already dispatched Parmenio with a con¬ 
siderable force to occupy the strong passes which afforded the 
only communication between Cilicia and .Syria, the military 
importance of which had been fully recognized at the time 
of the expedition of Cyrus. He now learned, while still in 


* Arrian, ii. 4, § 2 ; Curt. iii. 1. § 22. 

’ The paucity of details concerning 
the marches of Alexander in this part 
of Asia contrasts strongly with the 
fulness of the information furnished by 
Xenophon. 

“ This is distinctly stated by Arrian 
(_cupiK6fifyos «irl rh Kvpov rov \vy He.'o- 
(pifTTi (TTpordweSov, 1. c. § 3), and is 


without doubt correct. Q. Curtius 
, erroneously supposes tlie locality to 
have been named after the fhler Cyrus 
; ("regionem qure Castra Cyri appellutnr. 
■ pervenerat. Stativa illic habuerat 
j Cyrus, cum adversus Creesum in Ly- 
diam duceret.” iii. 4, § 1). 

I ■ Note B, p. 467. 
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Cilicia, that Darius with an immense army had advanced to 
meet him, and was encamped at a place called Sochi, two 
days’ march from the entrance of the passes. On receiving 
this intelligence Alexander hastened on by forced marches, 
and arrived without opposition at Myriandrus, at that time, as 
V e have seen, a frequented sea-port at the foot of the pass 
leading directly into Syria.® But while he was thus pushing 
on by the direct road, Darius on his part had broken up his 
camp at Sochi, and crossed the ridge of Mount Amanus by 
another pass, apparently unknown to the Greeks, which 
br{jught him down to the Mediterranean near Issus, in the 
rear of Alexander’s army, so as to cut off the communications 
of the Macedonian king, and thus compel him to an immediate 
action.® 

§ 7. The disastrous result of the great battle wdiich ensued 
(Nov. n.c. 333) had the effect of leaving all the maritime 
provinces of the I’ersiau Empire open to the arms of Alex¬ 
ander : and while Darius Hed to Babylon, where he occupied 
liimself in collecting a still more formidable army, Alexander 
was able to devote himself without fear of interruption to the 
conquest of the important regions of Syria and Egypt. His 
operations during this time were in a military point of view 
among the most remarkable of his whole career ; the sieves of 
Tyre and Gaza—which between them occupied not less than 
nine months—were calculated to call forth all the resources of 
his unrivalled genius, and it was here (as Mr. Grote justly 
observes) that he encountered the hardest fi<rhtin" that he met 
with during his whole life.* But in a geographical point of 
view his campaigns in Syria and Egypt have comparatively 
little interest: he appears to have mot with no difficulty in 
traversing the desert Irom Gaza to Pclusium,® and he did not 
attem])t to ascend the Nile above Memphis. 


® See Xenoplion, Anab. i. 4, § 6, and 
above, Chapter X. p. 310. 

Note C, p. 40,7. 

' (irotu’d History of Greerr, \n\, x\i. 
I. I'.tT. 


* This occupied him seven days, 
which, as the distance is certainly not 
h•^3 than 120 English miles, implies a 
rapM rate of marrhing. But no notice 
of this id hikeii by the liiatorians, as 
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His celebrated expedition to the oracle of Amnion alone 
calls for more particular notice. "We have seen that the Oasis 
consecrated to the Egyptian divinity, to whom the Greeks 
gave the name of Zeus Ammon, was already known to them in 
the time of Herodotus its famous oracle was frequently 
visited by Greeks from Gyrene, as well as from other parts of 
the Hellenic world, and it vied in reputation with those of 
Delphi and Dodona.* But to traverse the desert which sur¬ 
rounded it, with an army, was an enterprise of difficulty, and 
requiring at once foresight and resolution. Still it cannot be 
doubted that the difficulties of the march were greatly exag¬ 
gerated by the historians of Alexander, with the view of 
imparting something of a mythical character to an expedition 
which resulted in a declaration of the divine origin of the con¬ 
queror.® Alexander followed the line of the coast from the 
lake Mareotis as far as Parsetonium—the frontier city of 
Egypt: and from thence he struck due south into the heart 
of the desert—eight days’journey across uhich brought him 
in safety to the Oasis and temple of Ammon. The circum¬ 
stantial descriptions of this singular region, which are found 
in the historians of Alexander, are doubtless dm-ived from the 
observation of eye-witnesses who accomjianied the king; and 
agree perfectly with the accounts of modern travellers, who 
in recent times have repeatedly visiteil this outlying spot.® 
Another remarkable circumstance by which Alexander's 
visit to Egypt was distinguished, and one that exercised a lar 
more permanent influence, was bis toundation of the city of 
Alexandria, on the shores of the Lake 3Iarei4is: a short dis¬ 
tance to the westward of the Canopic mouth ot the Nile, this 
was the first, as it was destined to be by far the most important. 


the route was one well known anil fre- 
ijneiitly traversed. It appears from 
llerodutus (iii. 9) that under the 
Persian government arrangements were 
made for a permanent supply of water 
on this line. 

^ Herodotus, ii. 32; iii. 2.1. See 
Chapter VIII. p. 277. 


See e.'.pecially the two passages in 
which Aiistophanes alludes to the 
oracle of Ammon, as one familiar to all 
his hearers (Aristoph. Aves, vv. G19, 
71fi). 

‘ Note D, p. 409. 

* Note E, p. 470. 
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of the numerous cities to which the great conqueror gave his 
own name. 

§ 8. With the commencement of spring (b.c. 331) Alexander 
repaired from Egypt into Phoenicia, and from thence, after a 
halt of considerable duration, he directed his march into the 
interior. He arrived at Thapsacus on the Euphrates in the 
month of July; but though the river might be expected to be 
fordable at this season of the year, he had had the foresight to 
send forward a Macedonian force to construct two bridges of 
boats, by means of which he effected the passage without 
difficulty or opposition.’ From this point he had a choice of 
two routes; either to follow the left bank of the Euphrates 
directly towards Babylon (as Cyrus had done), or to traverse 
the northern part of Mesopotamia to the Tigris, and crossing 
that river, advance through the plains of Assyria, through 
which the Greeks under Xenophon had effected their retreat. 
But he appears to have been deterred from adopting the former 
line of march by the arid and burning character of the country, 
and the consequent difficulty of su])plying liis army with pro¬ 
visions and forage.* Hence he directed his march at first in 
a northerly direction, but afterwards turning to the east, and 
leaving the mountains of Armenia on his left, he followed 
apparently the direct route which led towards the upper course 
of the Tigris. He was led at first to believe that Darius— 
who had now assembled another army, still larger than that 
with which he fought at Issus—would hero meet him, to dis¬ 
pute the passage of the Tigris, but on reaching that river 
Alexander found it undefended, and crossed it by a ford with¬ 
out opposition.® It was not till the fourth day’s march through 
the plains of Assyria that he found himself in presence of the 
vast army of Darius. That monarch, warned by his disaster 


' Note F, p. 471. 

* Arriau, Anab. iii. 7, § 3. 

’ -Arrian, Anab. iii. 7, § .4 ; Q. Curt, 
iv. .37, 38. The only (lillioulty <-npoun- 
ti rcil by -Alexander at this jioirit arose 


from the rapidity and strength of the 
river. Concermng the point at wl.ich 
the passage took place, see Note G, 
p. 472. 
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at Issus, where he had imprudently engaged his vast host in 
the midst of narrow defiles and mountain passes, had this time 
selected for his battle-field an open plain, between the Tigris 
and the Lycus or Greater Zab,' near a village called Gaii- 
gamela,about 600 stadia (GOG. miles) from the city of Arbela, 
from which it was separated by the Lycus, the passage of 
which was, however, secured by a bridge. But the disciplined 
valour of the Macedonian troops asserted its superiority over 
the vast undisciplined hosts of the Persian monarch as deci¬ 
sively in the plains of Assyria as it had done in the defiles of 
Issus : and the battle of Arbela—as it was commonly named, 
notwithstanding the remoteness of the city from the actual 
field of battle''’—was the death-blow of the Persian monarchy.^ 
Darius fled in the first instance to Arbela, and from thence 
without a halt across the passes of Mt. Zagros to Ecbatana, 
leaving the direct route to Babylon and Susa open to the 
conqueror.'* 

§ 9. Ale.xander did not attempt to pursue the fugitive, and 
directed his march at once to the great cities, which now lay 
before him as the j)rizes of victory. Babylon an<l Susa suc¬ 
cessively opened their gates to the conqueror, who found in 
them vast treasures, the accumulated hoards of the Persian 
monarchs during a period of two centuries. From Susa he 
directed his march into Persia proper, with a view to occupy 
the important cities of Persepolis and Pasargada. The former 


* Thfre ran he no donht fhat the 
river called by Arrian, as well as by 
Strabo (xvi. i. p. 737) and Polylnus 
(v 51) the Lycus, is the >ame ns that 
called by Xt-nophon by the native 
name of Zapatas, and wJdch is stdl 
knowm as the Zab, or (-ircutcr Zab. It 
is probable that the Gretk names of 
l.yous an<l Caprus vere given to the 
two rivers which in ancit nt as well as 
UiofliTD times I'ore the same appellation 
(now tlte Zab All and Zab Azful) for 
the sake of distinction, under tJie 
M.iccdonian monaichy. 

^ Note G, p. 472. 

^ The buttle uf Aibela was long! t 


on the 25tl) or 26th of September, b.c. 
3H1 (bOe Clinton, F. If. vnl. ii. p. 342). 
\V e aie enabled tn fi.^ the exact d.ite 
from the occurrence of an eclipse of 
the moon, iramedlitely after the pas¬ 
sage of the Tigris and eleven days 
before the battle (Airian, Anxh. iii. 7, 
§6; Plot. HI). This erlipse at- 
tiacted much attention in later times 
from the cireumstance of its being uh- 
scrvecl aUo at Carthage: a fact of 
which Hipparchus mat!e Usc in order 
to indicate* tliC mode of dc-termining 
the <l fferonce of longitude l.x'twe( n two 

plRC4*.«*. 

' Note II, p. 475. 
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of these, it would appear, still ranked as the second city of the 
empire in wealth and magnificence.® But betw’een the two 
capitals lay a rugged mountain district, inhabited by a people 
named the Uxii, a race of hardy and warlike mountaineers, 
who had always maintained their independence against the 
Persian monarchy, and compelled the Great King himself to 
pay them a sum of money as a tribute whenever he passed 
through their territory. Alexander, however, resented this 
demand as a humiliation, and succeeded not only in forcing 
his passage through their country, notwithstanding the for¬ 
midable character of the passes it presented; but took their 
chief town, and compelled the whole people to a nominal 
submission. There still, however, remained other passes, of a 
still more formidable character—termed by the Greeks- the 
Pyhe Persicfe, or Pyhe Susianse—between the territory of the 
Uxians, and the plain of Persepolis, and these were occupied 
by a Persian force under Ariobarzanes. But all obstacles were 
overcome by the skill and courage of Alexander, who forced 
the passes, and made himself master without further opposition 
of the ancient capital of I^ersia.® 

§ 10. Here he remained some time (it was now mid-winter); 
and before he continued his advance into the interior, he made 
several expeditions against the wild tribes of the neighbouring 
mountains, among whom we find the often recurring name of 
the Mardi. It was not till the spring of b.c. 330 that he 
moved northwards into Media, where Darius, who had remained 
stationary at Ecbatana, had been in vain endeavouring to 
organize a fresh army to oppose him. Disappointed of his 
expected reinforcements, the Persian king quitted Ecbatana, 
on the advance of the conqueror, with a very small force, and 
hastened to the pass called the Pylaj Caspiee,^ with a view 
of taking refuge in the remote provinces of Parthia and 
Bactria. Alexander immediately pursued him, with a light 
detachment of troops, but having advanced as far as Ehaga?, 


» Striibo, XV. 3 , § 6, p, 729. “ Note I. p. 475. ■ Note K, p. 477. 
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within a day’s inarch of the Caspian Gates, he found tliat 
Darius had already passed through that defile, and in conse¬ 
quence he halted for five days, to recruit and repose his 
troops. He then advanced through the pass, which was left 
undefended, and had reached the open country on the other 
side, when the news that Darius was a prisoner in the hands of 
his own officers, who were carrying him away captive, led 
Alexander to push on with the utmost speed in his pursuit, 
and by extraordinary forced marches, he succeeded in over¬ 
taking the fugitives on the fourth day, though not in time to 
save the life of the unfortunate Darius, who was mortally 
wounded by the conspirators, and expired before he fell into 
the hands of the conqueror.® 

§ 11. Alexander now halted at Hecatompylus, which appears 
to have been at this time the chief place of the satrapy of 
Parthia, as it afterwards became the capital of the Parthian 
kings.® Here he waited for the arrival of the rest of his forces; 
and took measures for the organization of the government in 
the province thus newly acquired. We hear nothing of any 
resistance offered by the Parthians—a people destined here¬ 
after to assume so formidable a character, but who were at 
this time but an inconsiderable tribe, and submitted without 
opposition to the Macedonian arms. The same was the case 
with the Tapuri, a mountain tribe who occupied the defiles 
and forests of Mount Elburz, through which lay the route 
from Hecatompylus to the Caspian, but who offered but little 
opposition to the passage of Alexander; and their satrap Auto- 
phradates hastened to tender his submission to the king, as soon 
as he arrived at Zadracarta in the plain of Hyrcania. It was 
otherwise with the 3Iardi, who occupied the mountain tracts 
to the west of them; '• and confiding in the rugged and inuc- 


’ Arrian, Anab. iii. 20, 21. always as that of a warlike mountain 

’ Note L, p. 479. ■ tribe. Wtietlier there was really any 

' The name of the Mardi, or Amardi, ! ethnic connection between the tribes 
as it is written by Strabo (xi. 8, p. 514) j thus designated, is a point on whi('h 
is one of those which we find recurring | it is now impossible to arrive at any 
in different and distant parte of Asia ; , conclusion. 
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cessible nature of their country, at first defied the arms of 
Alexander, and compelle<I liiiu to lead an expedition in 
person into their mountain fastnesses. Of the Hyrcanians 
properly so called we hear little; the Persian satrap Phrata- 
phernes, who was governor of the province, submitted without 
resistance.'* 

§ 12. Alexander hud now penetrated into regions that had 
hitherto been known only by name among the Greeks; his 
subsequent campaigns carried him farther and farther beyond 
the domain of their geographical knowledge. It is true that 
he did not, until he crossed the Indus, actually pass beyond 
the limits of what had been comprised within the Persian 
Empire; but though the names of the Bactrians, the Sogdians, 
and the Arians, had been familiar to the Greeks from the 
days of Herodotus,'* their information concerning the regions 
inhabited by these nations was doubtless of the vaguest 
description; and the victorious progress of the Macedonian 
king from the shores of the t’uspian to the banks of the Indus 
partook almost as nuicli of the character of geographical 
(li.scovery as of military enterprise. This portion of his career, 
indeed, became in the eyes of subsequent writers, the basis of 
all their geographical knowledge of the countries in question; 
and though on this occasion he established in the heart of 
Asia a nucleus ot Greek civilization, which continued to 
maintain itself during a long period, and even acquired 
extensive developement, we shall find that very little informa¬ 
tion was derived from this source, and little was known of 
Central Asia in the days of Strabo, beyond what could he 
learnt from the historians of Alexander. 

These campaigns han; a furtlier interest in the eyes of 
modern inquirers from the fact that as Alexander was the first, 
he was also the last, who ever led an European army through 
the regions in question. It is only' in quite recent times that 


■ Xi'te M, p. ISO. I 

^ The Bactrians at least were already I 
well known hy name in the time of | 


.Esciiyliis, as they are repeatedly men¬ 
tioned in the Persee (vv. 3u6,318, 7321. 
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even exploring travellers have been able to visit the remote 
provinces of Bactria and Sogdiana, and in attempting to trace 
the route of Alexander through these wild countries we shall 
find that our difficulties arise almost as much from our own 
imperfect knowledge of the localities, as from the deficiency 
of our ancient informants.'* The task would indeed be a 
hopeless one, were it not for the physical peculiarities of the 
country, which must in all ages have determined the limited 
areas to which settled population was restricted, as well as the 
lines of route which communicated between them. The fertile 
valleys of Central Asia are almost as clearly marked by nature 
as the Oases of Africa; and the sandy deserts which separate 
them, as well as the Great Salt Desert that occupies so large a 
portion of the table-land of Iran, must in ancient, as in modern 
times, have always presented an impassable barrier to the 
extension of civilization. 

§ 13. The marches of Alexander were therefore undertaken 
under conditions very similar to those which would be en¬ 
countered by a modern caravan, “ The great roads from Persia 
to India and Bactria (observes Professor ilson) have always 
of necessity followed the direction to which the natural 
features of the country have confined them; and as these have 
undergone little material alteration since the Greeks marched 
to Bactria, there should be no great difference in the routes 
which are open to travellers in the present day. Passes 
through mountains, and paths across deserts, afforded access, 
no doubt, in various situations; but the roads available for 
commerce or for war, for caravans or armies, are in all pro¬ 
bability much the same now that they alwajs were. The 
general bearings and stages cannot be very dissimilar. 
The same writer adds a warning—too often neglected by 


' Great progress has inileeU been 
made of late years in tliis respect, 
beginning witU llie tr.ivels of Sir 
Alexander Burnes in 1834; and the 
extension of the Russian power in this 
part of Asia will doubtless soon lead to 


a much more accurate knowledge of 
its geography; but no explorations 
have as yet been made with a view to 
connecting our increased information 
with the accounts of ancient writers. 

“ Wilson’s Ariana, p. 170. 
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modern inquirers into ancient geography,—against placing 
too much reliance on the distances transmitted to us; and 
observes that “ ample allowance must be made for the inex¬ 
actness of both ancient and modern measurements.” The 
lines of route have, even in modern times, for the most part, 
not been fixed by survey; but merely calculated from the 
number of hours occupied in traversing them on a horse or a 
camel.® There can be no doubt that the same was the case 
with the distances recorded by ancient authors, with this great 
additional element of uncertainty, that as they had no portable 
instruments for measuring time, they could not have calcu¬ 
lated the distances even in hours, but must have been reduced 
to the still rougher estimate of clays’ journeys. This is still 
the only method in use along the less frequented routes of the 
Persian Empire.' 

Imperfect as an itinerary based upon such a mode of estimate 
must necessarily be, it is unfortunately a great deal more than 
we actually possess. In following the campaigns of Alexander 
we are perpetually reminded, by painful contrast, of the record 
which Xenophon has preserved to Us of the march of the 
younger Cyrus to Cunaxa, and although we have seen how far 
this was from being free from geographical difficulties, and 
how little pretension it had to be based on anything like 
correct measurement, it is certain that such an itinerary of the 
marches of Alexander would be an invaluable addition to our 
knowledge. It has been indeed contended by some modern 
writers that not only was such .an itinerary extant in ancient 
times, but that it was based on actual measurement, by officers 
specially appointed for the purpose. Enfortunately, such an 
assumption rests upon very slender authority, and it is certain 


* There are however some important 
exceptions. The route from Herat to 
Candahar, and that from Candahar to 
Cabul, have been actually measured 
by perambulator, and the results which 
are cited by Wilson tend to show how 
little reliance can be placed on the 
ordinary mode of con.pntatioii. The 


latter distance was found by this 
meMirement to be three hundred and 
nine miles, though previously esti¬ 
mated at only two hundred and twenty- 
eight miles (Wilson’s dn'ajwi, pp. 173, 
175) 

' Note N, p. 481. 
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that if any such record ever existed, the statements derived 
from it by extant authors are too few and too imperfect 
to he of much use to us in tracing the route of the great 
conqueror.* 

Still, the leading outlines of his extraordinary progress from 
the Caspian to the laxartes, and from that river again to the 
Indus, can be distinctly followed. It will even be found, that 
in many instances, the distances given by ancient writers 
present a degree of approximation to those of modern travellers, 
exceeding what could reasonably be expected under the cir¬ 
cumstances. 

§ 14. From Zadracarta Alexander directed his march east¬ 
wards towards Bactria, where Bessus, the murderer of Uarius, 
had assumed the tiara of the Persian kings, and was evidently 
preparing to set up an independent sovereignty. xVfter tra¬ 
versing the northern portion of Parthia, he reached the confines 
of Aria, where he was met, at a place called Susia, by the 
satrap of the province, Satibarzanes, who hastened to make his 
submission to the conqueror, and was in consequence confirmed 
in the possession of his satrapy. But when Alexander was 
pushing on towards Bactria, and before he had yet quitted the 
confines of Aria, he suddenly learned that Satibarzanes was 
playing him false, and preparing to join Bessus, as soon as he 
saw his own province clear of the Macedonian army. Hereupon 
he suddenly turned upon the rebel satrap with his accustomed 
rapidity, and by a forced march of 6UU stadia (60 G. miles) in 
two days, surprised him in his capital city of Artacoana, and 
crushed the insurrection at once. But being thus diverted 
from his original line of march towards Bactria, he did not 
resume it, and he appears to have thought it prudent to 
secure the neighbouring provinces of Drangiana and Ara- 
chosia before adventuring himself in the remote regions 
beyond the Paropamisus. 

With this view he marched from Artacoana (which must have 


Note O, p. ISl. 
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been situated either on the site, or at all events somewhere 
in the neighbourhood of the modern Herat) in a southerly 
direction to Prophthasia, the capital city of the Drangians or 
Zarangians, who inhabited the country now known as Seistan. 
His halt in this remote and obscure locality was rendered 
memorable, by the discovery of the conspiracy of Philotas, and 
the executions that followed, which have left one of the darkest 
stains upon the character of Alexander.® When he again 
moved forward, he followed the valley of the Helmund, and 
one of its tributaries, which constitute the natural highway in 
this part of Asia, as far as Candahar, and thence turning to the 
north-east, advanced through Arachosia, by the site of the 
modern Ghizni and Cabul, to the foot of the Hindoo Koosh, 
or Caucasus, as it was named by the Greeks.* Here he made 
a long halt: the winter was too lar advanced for him to think 
of passing the mountains at that season: and his army had 
already suffered severely from the cold in traversing the incle¬ 
ment regions of the Paropamisada? through which they had 
lately passed. He took advantage of the delay to found here 
a permanent monument of his power, while he at the same 
time secured his future communications, by establishing a city, 
to which he gave his own name; it was subsequently known, 
fur the sake of distinction from the numerous other cities that 
bore the same appellation, as Alexandria ad Caucasum. Here 
he settled a body of 7000 Macedonians, veteran soldiers and 
others. 

§ 15. It is not difficult, for the reason already stated, to 
follow the line of Alexander’s march, during the above cam¬ 
paign, so far as its main outline and direction are concerned, 
though there is often much uncertainty in determining the 
precise localities indicated. There are in fact, at the present 
day, two roads leading from the Caspian Gates, or the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Teheran, to Meshed and Herat, one above the 
mountains, keeping throughout along the elevated table-land; 


’ Note P, p. 4S3. 


‘ Note Q, p. 481. 
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the other descending (as we know Alexander to have done) 
into the plains of Hyrcania near the Caspian, and thence 
through the northern part of Parthia proper, to the frontier of 
the Arians near Meshed.^ The latter of these, which is the 
one most frequented at the present day, is unquestionably that 
which was followed by Alexander. Of the t^vo cities whose 
names are mentioned, the one, Susia—apparently the first 
place he came to within the limits of Aria—cannot be deter¬ 
mined with any certainty, though it was probably situated not 
far from Meshed: the second, Artacoana, is generally placed 
at Herat. On this supposition it must be the same ])laee that 
was subsequently known as Alexandria in Ariis.^ 

The direct road from Herat to Bactria would have Iain 
through the mountain ranges now occupied by the Hazara 
tribes to the foot of theBamian pass across the Hindoo Koosh: 
but it is probable that this road was in ancient, as it is in 
modern times, but little frequented, if not impassable for an 
army;^ and the longer route, which was followed by Alex¬ 
ander, had the advantage of enabling him to reduce to subjec¬ 
tion on his passage the districts of Drangiana, Araehosia, and 
the Paropamisus. By this means he would have secured the 
submission of all the nations to the south of the great mountain 
chain, before he crossed it into Bactria and Sogdiana. Of the 
tribes that lay along this line of march, the Drangians or 
Zarangians may be identified beyond a doubt as occupying 
the district now known as Seistan, on the banks of the Hel- 
mund, and the lake formed by its waters. Their capital city 
of Prophthasia may be in ail probability identified with the 
modern Furrah, which is still the northern capital of Keistan, 
and a place of considerable traffic.® 

From Drangiana onwards his course lay of necessity along 
the valley of the Etymander (Helmund) which presents a 
narrow strip of cultivated land, bordered on each side by arid 


“ Set! Wilsnu’s Ariana, p. 171. 
" Note K, p. 


* Note S, p. 486. 
^ Note T, p. 488. 
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deserts.® Here he encountered a tribe called by the Greeks 
Euergetrc, but whose true name seems to have been Ariaspai. 
Proceeding from thence to the northwards, and quitting the 
valley of the Helmund for that of one of its tributaries, he 
entered the province of Arachosia, and doubtless followed the 
line of route, in use at the present day, from Candahar to 
Ghizni; a road which (as Professor Wilson observes) is “ recom¬ 
mended,” or rather prescribed, by the character of the country, 
“being confined on either hand by lofty mountains of con¬ 
siderable elevation and arduous access.”’ From thence still 
advancing onwards, in spite of the late season of the year, he 
crossed the mountain tract between Ghizni and Cabul, where 
his army suflfered much from cold, as well as from the deep 
snows.® It was doubtless the experience of the difficulties and 
privations here encountered that determined him to halt for 
the winter in the valley of Cabul, before attempting the 
passage of the still more formidable range of the Hindoo 
Koosh. 

§ 16. One of the most important points in the geography of 
these campaigns is the determination of the exact site of the 
city founded by Alexander at the foot of the Caucasus, which 
continued for a long time to be a place of importance and one 
of the principal centres of Greek civilization in these remote 
regions. Its position may now be looked upon as clearly 
determined, at all events within very narrow limits. It was 
situated, as we learn from Pliny (who is here certainly fol¬ 
lowing the geographers of Alexander),* at the very foot of the 

® Elphinstone s Caulnil, vol. i. p. 153. 1 auy general proceeding with an army 
Wil^n’-s Ariana, p. 177, note. ; to Candahar would descend the valley 

Where it iiva> crossed by Captain , of the Furrah-rud in the first instance, 
Christie the valley of the Helmund i and afterwards ascend that of the 
extended only about half a mile on i Helmund. It had moreover the advan- 
each side ot the river; beyond that the | tage of enabling Alexander to subdue 
desert rose at once in perpendicular ' the southern part of Seistan on his 
cliffs. tSee Appendix to Fottinger’s way. 

Beloorhistan^ p. 406.) - Wilson’s Ariana, p. 178. See 

There is indeed a more direct route i Note U. p. 488. 
from Furrah byGhirislik to Candahar; * Note V. p. 489. 
but this lies throngh a poor and desert i ’ Pliu. H. N. vi. 17, § 62. “Hanc 
country : and M. Ferrier observes that urbem sub ipso Caucaso esse positam.” 
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mountains (that is to say, of the lofty range of the Hindoo 
Koosh), and 50 Koman miles (40 G. miles) from Ortospana, 
which may be placed on satisfactory grounds on the site of the 
modern Cabul.^ These indications point clearly to a position 
in the fertile region known as the Koh Daman, to the north of 
Cabul, at the foot of the Hindoo Koosh, and at the point of 
junction of the different passes leading across that mountain 
range into Bactria. Near this point of junction is situated the 
modern town of Charikar, in the neighbourhood of which are 
considerable ruins, indicating tlie site of a city of importance. 
Here therefore we may in all probability place the city of 
Alexander, which became, during a considerable period, the 
capital of the whole surrounding country, much as Cabul is at 
the present day. An additional confirmation of this conclusion 
is found in the name of Opiane given by some Greek writers 
to the district around Alexandria, and which is thought to be 
retained in that of the modern village of Opian, or Hupian, a 
few miles to the north-west of Charikar.* * * § 

§ 17. As soon as the spring was sufficiently far advanced for 
the passes of the Hindoo Koosh to be practicable, Alexander 
quitted his winter quarters (b.c. 329) and traversed the moun¬ 
tains, the passage of which, however, still presented great 
difficulties, and occupied him no less than seventeen days— 
reckoning apparently from the newly-founded city of Alex¬ 
andria to Adrapsa or Drapsaca, the first city in Bactria.* It is 
a question of much interest to determine the pass by which he 


* The name of Ortospana is not 
found in any of the extant historians 

of Alexander; but it is mentioned by 

Strabo, and his desciiption of its 
position among the Parop.miisad® at 
the junction of three roads, one of . 
whicli led directly into Bactria {us j 
'OpT^tr'Ko.va. iirl efc Bdfcrpojy t^/o5o>' . 
^Tis icrrlv 4v ro'ls Ilapoirapu(TddatSi xv. 2, , 

§ 8, p. 723), leaves little doubt tliat it | 
must have occupied the site of Cabul, ^ 
the importance of wliich is derived f 
from that verv circumstance. ' 


* Note X, p. 490. 

’ The name is written by Arrian 
(iii. 29, § 1), the only one of the his¬ 
torians of Alexander who mentions it, 
Dra[)saca (ApaypaKa ); but Strabo writes 
it in one passage Adrapsa (xv. 2, p. 
725), in another Darapsa (xi. 11, p. 
516). The Drepsa of Ptolemy, though 
doubtless the same name, cannot bo 
the same place, as that author places 
it in Sogdi.ina, considerably to the 
north of Maraeanda (Ptol. vi. 12, § 6]. 
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crossed the great mountain range; an inqniry intimately con¬ 
nected with that already touched upon, of the position of 
Alexandria. If that city be correctly placed in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Charikar, it is unlikely that Alexander should 
have taken the pass of Bamian, as supposed by most modern 
writers, from its being the easiest and best known of the passes 
leading from Gabul into Bactria. But it appears that there 
are three other passes leading from the Koh Daman directly 
across the mountains, among which, at the present day, “ the 
caravans make their selection, according to the season of the 
year, and the more or less peaceable state of the country which 
borders them.”^ It is far more probable that Alexander should 
have taken one of these passes, which led directly into Bactria, 
than the more circuitous route by Bamian : but it is more 
difficult to choose among them, and there is nothing to deter¬ 
mine with any degree of certainty the position of the Bactrian 
city of Adrapsa or Drapsaca, which formed the termination of 
the pass on the other side. At the same time the probabilities 
seem in favour of his having followed the route which ascends 
the valley of the Panchshir, and crosses the mountains at its 
head by the pass known as the Khawak pass: from whence it 
turns to the left and descends to Anderab, a place which has 
been identified by several modern writers, though on very 
slender grounds, with the Drapsaca of Arrian.® 

§ 18. Once across the great mountain barrier of the Hindoo 
Koosh, the progress of Alexander’s arms was rapid and decisive. 
From Drapsaca he advanced at once to the capital city of 
Bactria—Zariaspa, or Bactra, as it was more commonly called 
by the Greeks—which was taken almost without resistance, 
Bessus having already retreated across the Oxus into Sogdiana. 
Thither Alexander at once prepared to follow him : and though 
the broad and rapid stream of the Oxus presented a natural 
obstacle of the most formidable kind, he effected the passage 
of that river with his whole army, without any opposition from 


* Wood's Journey to the Sou ce of the Oxue, p. IIS. 


^ Note Y, p. 492. 
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a hostile force.® From thence he pushed on to Nautaca, a city 
of Sogdiana where Bessus had previously halted, and thence 
again to Maracanda, which is called by Arrian the capital of 
Sogdiana. The fugitive satrap had already fallen into his 
hands, and it was apparently the mere love of enterprise or 
discovery that led him to advance as far as the river laxartes, 
which had long formed in this direction the boundary of the 
Persian Empire, separating it from the wild and independent 
Scythian tribes beyond. Here he was preparing to found 
another city that should immortalize his name, and bear testi¬ 
mony to his victorious progress into these remote regions, 
when his project was interrupted for a time by a general 
revolt of the Sogdiaiis and Bactrians, while the Scythians 
on the northern side of tlie river gathered in swarms on its 
banks, to be ready to take part, should the insurrection prove 
successful. 

§ 19. Alexander now learned from experience that it was 
more easy to traverse these wild regions as a conqueror, than 
to reduce the warlike and lawless inhabitants to a condition of 
permanent subjection. The greater j>art of three campaigns 
(b.c. 329-327) was occupied by him in this task, in which he 
displayed his wonted energy and activity, especially in the 
reduction of the hill forts, which were believed by the natives 
to be impregnable, as they undoubtedly appeared on a first 
aspect. But we are wholly unable to follow in detail his 
movements in these countries, of which our own know¬ 
ledge is still very vague and imperfect,’ while the ancient 


® On this occasion, Bessus having 
withdrawn and destroyed ail the boats, 
Alexander crossed his whole aimy 
over, by means of skins or hides sewn 
together, and stufftd with t^traic \ Arrian, 
Anab. in. 29, § 4). At a later period 
he crossed the laxartes in the same 
manner (Id. iv. 4, §§ 2, 4). It is 
singular that the custom, now uni¬ 
versal in the East, from the Euphrates 
to the Indus, of Using inflated skinj> for 
crossing, and even to a certain extent 
for navigating, rivers, seems to have 


I been unknown in the days of Alex- 
I amler, as it had been in those of 
! Herodotus, whose description of the 
' boats or rafts in use on the Euphrates 
' excludes the idea of its employment. 

I (Herudi)t. i. 194. See Mr. Rawlinson's 
note on the passage.) It appears, how¬ 
ever, tliat even at the present day the 
practice of stuiting the skins with straw 
' is iKJcasionally resoited to. See a note 
to Ferrier’s Cam van Journeys, p. 429 
[ ' Mr. Grote justly reinaiks that m 

fact the.se countries at the pre.-ent 
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accounts are generally meagre, and wanting in geographical 
precision. 

A few points only can be considered as satisfactorily de¬ 
termined. The site of Bactra, or Zariaspa, is still occupied by 
the modern Balkh, the chief town of the surrounding district. 
Illaracanda also still survives in the well-known Samarcand, 
which attained to such great celebrity in the middle ages as 
the capital of Timour; and the river that flows by it, the 
Kohik, is unquestionably the Polytimetus of the Greeks.® 
The place where Alexander first reached the banks of the 
laxartes, and where he afterwards founded the town that w'as 
called by later geographers Alexandria Ultima, was probably 
in the neighbourhood of Khojend. But this last identification 
rests on no positive evidence,® and beyond this we have nothing 
to guide us. The sites of the two celebrated rock-fortresses 
called by the Greek historians the Sogdian Eock and the 


moment are known only superficially 
as to their general scenery; for pur- 
jiosca of measurement and geography 
they are almost unknown’’ (vol. xii. 
p. i73. note). Very little has been 
added to our knowledge since this was 
writien. The later travels of M. Vain- 
bery in 18li3, while they threw mui-h 
light upon the state of the country and 
its inhabitants, contributed but very 
little to our positive geographical 
knowledge. 

The rugged niountaiu country in 
jiarticular which occupies the eastern 
part of the Khanat of Bokhara, called 
by Arriau I’arretacene, and in which 
we must look for the liill-foitrcsses taken 
by Alexander, is still almost entirely 
unknown The recent occujiation of so 
laige a part of thesi" region.-, of Central 
Asia by the Russians will doubtless 
It ad before long to an improved know¬ 
ledge of their geography ; but I am 
not aware that any researches have yet 
been made which tend to thiow light 
upon the proceedings of Alexander in 
tills quarter 

“ 'J'he'stateraent of Airian (iv. 6, § 6) 
and Strabo (xi. p 51S, in both eases 
derived from Anstobulus . tliat this 


river, though a copious stream, is lost 
in the sands, and does nut flow into 
the Oxus, has been veriflod by recent 
travellers (Bnrne.s’s Travels, vol. iii. 
p. 139), ami serves to show the accu¬ 
racy of the information acquired by the 
Macedonians at thin time. 

The same remark is applied, with 
equal justice, to the Arius (the Heri- 
rud, or river of Herat) and to the 
Etymandrus (Heluiund), which flows 
through Drungiana (Arrian, ibid.). 
The Epardus, associated with tliem in 
the same pa.ssage, as flowing through 
the land of the Mardi, is probably the 
Margus, or Mui'gliauh (the river of 
Margiana' of which the same thing is 
true. (See Burnes’s Travels, vol. iii. 
p. 30.) 

’ It is indeeil probable from the con¬ 
figuration of tile country that one 
customary place of passage of the 
laxartos must always have been some¬ 
where in the iieighbourhoorl of Kho¬ 
jend ; but the neaiest point on that 
river to Samarcand is at Chiuaz, on tlie 
direct road to Tashkend. and there is 
no reason that Alexander sliould not 
have taken that route. 
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Eoek of Chorienes are wholly unknown; as well as that of 
the seven towns on the left bank of the laxartes, including the 
most important of them, which bore the name of Cyra or 
Cyropolis, and was reputed to have been founded by the elder 
Cyrus. Even Nautaca, which appears to have been a place of 
considerable importance, as it was selected by Alexander for 
his winter-quarters (in the winter of B.c. 328-327), cannot be 
determined otherwise than by conjecture; but as we know 
that it was situated between Samarcand and the Oxus, it is not 
improbable that it may have occupied the site of Kurshee, 
a town which is situated in one of those fertile oases that 
must always in this country have been a centre of habitation.* 

It may be observed that no record of distances, or supposed 
geographical measurements, has been preserved to us in regard 
to these countries, except the very vague and general estimate 
of Eratosthenes that it was about 5000 stadia from Bactra to 
the river laxartes.^ Such an omission, in regard to countries 
of so much interest in a geographical point of view, goes far 
to negative the supposition that any real measurements of the 
marches of Alexander had been made or preserved. 

§ 20. The operations of Alexander, during the long time 
that he spent in these remote provinces were, however, by no 
means solely of a military character. While he destroyed, or 
at least dismantled, many of the previously existing towns 
and fortresses,® he is said to have founded not less than eight 


‘ Burnes’s Travels, vol. ii. pp. 221, 
225. There appears, however, to be 
another line of route, homewhat more 
direct, from Balkh to Samarcand, pass¬ 
ing by Shehr Sebz, or Kesli (the birth¬ 
place of Timour', and this may have 
been the route followed by Alexander, 
in which ca&e Ke^h may represent 
Nautaca. 

^ Eratosth. ap.Strab.xi. p. 514. ilr 
eVt rhv ’la^dpTr}V Trorafxov, €<^)’ tv 
avdpos 7jK€V us TrevTttKtfrxi^icus. Tlie 
estimate greatly exceeds the truth, if 
measured from Balkh to Khojend. 

^ Among these Strabo mentions 


Maracanda, but it is certain that he 
did not destroy that city, though ho 
may have dismantleil its fortifications. 
Mr. V aux in Dr. Smith 3 dictionary 
(art. Mak.\can'da) erroneoUbly repre¬ 
sents Strabo as statui;; that Alexander 
built Maracanda, whicli is wliolly in¬ 
correct. It is called by Arrian (iii. 30, 
§ 6) the capital of Sogdiana f ra fiaal- 
Aeio TT/s ^oySiavaiy at the time 

when Alexander first invaded tlie 
country; and it is described by Q. 
Curtins as a great city, the walls of 
which were 70 stadia in circuit (Cult, 
vii. 6, § 10 . 
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cities in the two provinces of Bactria and Sogdiana;* but 
unfortunately neither their sites nor their names have been 
transmitted to us. We know only that besides the city on 
the laxartes, there were at a later period two others, which 
bore the name of Alexandria—one in Bactria, another in 
Sogdiana near the Oxus. But it is by no means certain that 
either of these was actually founded by Alexander. A fourth 
city of the name (according to Pliny) was founded in Mar- 
giana,® a district which Alexander does not appear to have 
ever visited in person,® though it was in all probability reduced 
to subjection, or voluntarily tendered its submission, while he 
was subduing these provinces. 

While the geographical information concerning these distant 
provinces furnished by the historians of Alexander is thus 
indefinite and incomplete, their account of the physical aspect 
of the regions now for the first time laid open to the Greeks is 
strikingly correct and characteristic. One of the first modern 
travellers who visited these countries. Sir A. Bnrnes, was 
struck with the accuracy with which their general character— 


* Strab. xi. p. 518. 

* PUn. \i. IG. § 4G, It was affer- 
wards destroye<I by the ne'gbbouring , 
barbar’ans, but r* stored by Antiochus ; 
Soter, who gave it the name of Anti- 
oohia, under which it long continued 
to be the capital of Margiana. It 
probably occupied the >ite of the 
modem Merv, oi 3Ierve, on the Mur- 
ghaub, which was formerly o- e of the 
principal cities of Khorassan, tliouirh 
now in a state of great decay (Kinneir’s 
Memoir of Fersin, p. 1711; Bumess 
Tiaveh, vol. iii. p. *218', 

* Droysen nlone supposes Alexander 1 
to have vi-ited Margiana, on his march ! 
from Hyrcaiiia towards Bactria, l^efore • 
he was recalled into Ari i by the revolt 
of Satibarzanes. But this appears 
extremely improbahle. 

Q. Curtius indeed lepreserits Alex¬ 
ander ns having proceedeU “ ad urt^em 
Marginiam in his second campaign 
in ^ogdia^a (vii. 10. § 15): for wi ich 
the editors have snh'tifnted Margi- 


anam ; ” but this statement is not only 
incon-'ibtent with tiie narrative of 
Ariian, but nniiitt lligible In itself; 
and the words ‘‘siipcratis deinde ain- 
nibus Ocho et Oxo” are in any case 
erroneous. The foundation of six 
o/7i>s, all situated “ in editis collibus, ’ 
is wholly inapplicable to the oasis of 
M erv, and undoubtedly referred to tlie 
proreedings of Alexander in Sogdiana^ 
as does the account which follows of 
the capture of the celebrated liill-forts. 
Mutzell (ail lor.) has in vain attempted 
to explain and defend the confused 
geography of Curtiu.s. It is more pro¬ 
bable that Marginia was really a town 
in Sogdiana. L)r. Muller in his map 
of Alexamler’s campaigns (in Dr. 
Smith’s Atlas of Anrient Geography) 
identities it witli a place called Mar- 
ginan or Margilan, on a river of the 
same name, wldeh is plausible enough: 
but all such conclusions must be rc- 
gardeil as merely conjectural. 
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in which tracts of the richest and most productive soil alter¬ 
nate with barren wastes of sand—was described by Q. Curtins.’ 
Strabo dwells more especially upon the great wealth and 
fertility of Bactria, which enabled its Greek rulers to found 
a powerful dominion there, and extend their rule over the 
neighbouring parts of Ariana and India.® The same phe¬ 
nomenon was repeated at a much later period when these 
secluded provinces of Central Asia became for a time the seat 
of the powerful empire of Timour and his successors. 

§ 21. But undoubtedly the most important addition to the 
geographical knowledge of the Greeks, was that of introducing 
for the first time clear ideas concerning the two great rivers of 
Central Asia, the Oxus and the laxartes. We have seen how 
completely vague and confused were the views of Herodotus 
upon this subject, who knew only of one river to the east of 
the Caspian, to which he gave the name of Araxes, and re¬ 
garded it as flowing eastward from the Caspian, instead of 
towards it. At a later period the passage in the Meteorologies 
of Aristotle, already noticed,® which could have been written 
but a few years before the expedition of Alexander,’ while it 
shows that somewhat more definite ideas had already been 
attained by the more cultivated and inquiring minds among 
the Greeks, still presents them in a very confused condition. 
He here represents a mountain called Parnasus (evidently a 
corruption of Paropamisus) as the source of all the principal 
rivers in this part of Asia, from which flowed, besides other 
rivers, the Bactrus, the Choaspes, and the Araxes. Of this 
last (he adds) the Tanais is a branch, which parts off and 
flows into the Lake Maeotis. The Indus also (he says) takes 


’ Q. Curt. vii. IS, § 26; Bumes's 
Travel* to Bokhara, vol. ii. p. 211. 

* Strab. xi. p. 516. 

® See Chapter XI. p. 399. 

* The Meteorologica could not have 
been written earlier than b.c. 341, as 
an event is mentioned as occurring in 


; the archonship of that year; while 
! the passage before us, as well as the 
! absence of all allusion to the newly- 
j discovered regions of India, shows that 
they must have been composed before 
the arms of Alexander had made those 
countries known to the Greeks. 
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its rise in the same mountain, which has the largest stream of 
all rivers.^ 

Here there can be little doubt that the Araxes, though its 
name is given in the same form as that known to Herodotus, is 
meant to designate the laxartes; the Bactrus is probably “ the 
river of Bactria ”—that is, the Oxus; and the Choaspes may be 
meant to designate the river of Cabul, the Cophen of Arrian 
and Strabo, of which, according to these writers, the Choes or 
Choaspes was a tributary.^ So far therefore as regards the 
rivers having their rise in the same mountain chain the state¬ 
ment is founded in fact; but the name of the Oxus, so familiar 
in all subsequent ages, appears to have been still unknown; 
while the strange confusion w'hich led to the belief that the 
Araxes or laxartes and the Tanais were only arms of one and 
the same river, would seem to have been already established. 
So fixed was that idea in the popular belief, that when the 
Macedonian army at length found itself on the banks of the 
laxartes, they universally regarded it as the Tanais, and con¬ 
ceived themselves to have reached the limit between Europe 
and Asia.* Even the well-informed Aristobulus appears to 
have uniformly designated the river by that name, adding 
however that it was called by the natives the laxartes.® 

§ 22. But notwithstanding this confusion, which appears to 
have maintained its ground as a popular error until long 
afterwards, though rejected by the maturer judgment of geo¬ 
graphers,® the Greeks henceforth became clearly aw'are of the 


" Arislot MeteoroJ. i 13, § 15. 

* Arrian, Anah. iv. 23 ; Strabo, xv. 

* It is sinj^ular that one of the proofs 
alleged as having convinced the Mace¬ 
donians tliat tlie river in fjiiestion 
could be no other than the Tanais, was 
the fact that there were fir woods in 
the tcrritoiy beyond it, which must 
therefore be a part of Europe and not 
of A.^ia ! (Strabo, xi. 7, p. 510.) 

^ Arnan, in. 30, § 11- 

® Airian, though he follows Aristo- 
bulus in de^-cribing the laxartes under 
the name of Tanais, adds. It must 


be anotlier Tanais whicli is described 
by Herodotus as flowing into the Palus 
Mfcotis.” (Auab. iii. 30, § 8.) 

Strabo considers the notion to have 
been maintained with a view of repre¬ 
senting that Alexandt-r had conquered 
the whole of Asift; it being generally 
admitted tliat the Tanais was the 
lioundary butween Europe and Asia; 
whereas in reality (as he remarks' a 
considerable part of Asia, from the 
(’aspian Sea to the Tanais was not 
subjected by the Macedonians (Strab. 
xi. p. 509 . 
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existence of these two great rivers in Central Asia, both of 
them, as they conceived, rising in the Caucasus or Hindoo 
Koosh, and both ultimately flowing into the Caspian Sea. 
The Oxus especially appears to have attracted their attention 
in a remarkable degree. Aristobulus described it as six stadia 
in breadth, of great depth, and flowing with a strong current; 
and regarded it as the greatest of all the rivers of Asia, except 
those of India, with which, as he observed, no others could bo 
compared.^ The laxartes, though a stream of inferior dimen¬ 
sions,® derived great importance from its position, as it still 
continued to be the limit of their geographical knowledge 
towards the north-east; beyond that they had only vague 
ideas of wandering Scythian tribes, or uninhabitable deserts. 
At the same time it must be remembered, with regard to their 
information concerning both these rivers, that the accounts 
alike of their sources and their outflow rested upon mere 
hearsay. x\lexander himself did not do more than cross them, 
several hundred miles above their mouths, and his information 
concerning their outlet was doubtless derived from the Choras- 
mians and other barbarians who dwelt on the east of the 
Caspian Sea, or occupied the steppes between its shores and 
the laxartes.® 

§ 23. But though Alexander himself did not carry his arms 
beyond the laxartes—except for a very brief and fruitless 


' According to Sir A, Burnes tlic 
Oxiis, where he crossed it on his way 
from Balkli to Klmrjee was 800 yards 
wide, and 20 feet deep, witii a very 
rajiid anil tnrbid stream { Travels, voi. ii. 
p. 214). At a point considerably lower 
down, between Bokhara and Merv, it 
was only G50 yards wide, but from 2o 
to 29 feet deep (Ib. vol. iii, p. 5). 

* Burne.s, vol. iii. p 190. 

^ I can find no authority for the 
statement of 8ir H. Rawlinson (Pro- 
C€fiduif]s of (Tt’ographiiril Socl/f>j, 1867, 
p. 115), that Alexainler "'stui his 
troops oil (111 expedition along the shores 
of the Casjiian, he liimself crossed 

the Oxus and readied tlie Itanks of the 


laxartes; an<l tliat lie n)u4 tlierefore 
have pe>sessc*d acourato information 
as to those localities; and \et llie 
ftccount which hi-' officers broimlit 
back to Gretco was that both rivers 
fell into the Caspian.” It seems dear 
that this was the general impn'.'Sb'n 
brought away by the followers of Alex¬ 
ander, and adopted by Aristobulus and 
other historians; but there is not a 
particle of evidence to prove that it 
was th«- result of positive cxi»loration. 
The only exploring expedition we ht‘ar 
of was that of 1‘atrodes, the general 
of Seleucus, more than twenty yeai.> 
afterward-, to wliidi we shall have 
occasion to re\ert heieafter. 
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reconnaissance —he received during his stay in Sogdiana em¬ 
bassies from several of the neighbouring barbarian tribes, to 
tender their submission, or avert the apprehended invasion. 
Among these we find mentioned Pharasmanes, king of the 
Chorasmians, a people already mentioned by Herodotus, and 
who undoubtedly inhabited the tract now known as the 
Khanate of Khiva, which continued throughout the middle 
ages to bear the name of Kharezm. According to Arrian 
Pharasmanes assured Alexander that his dominions bordered 
on those of the Colchians and the Amazons (!), and offered to 
accompany the king on his march, if he were disposed to pro¬ 
ceed from thence towards the shores of the Euxine.^ 

It was doubtless this idle boast, which only serves to show 
still further the utter vagueness of the ideas then current con¬ 
cerning the geography of this part of Asia, that gave rise to 
the fable repeated by later historians, of the visit of the queen 
of the Amazons herself to the conqueror—a story, as we are 
told by Plutarch, expressly contradicted as a ficti<m by Aris- 
tobulus, Ptolemy, and all the more judicious historians, but 
which still maintained its ground, and found favour with the 
rhetorical writers of a later period.^ 

Another tribe, with whose name we are familiar from other 
sources, the Dahae, are mentioned repeatedly among the races 
with which xVlexander here came in contact, but there is 
nothing to assign them a definite locality.^ Probably indeed 
they were a nomad race of warriors, like the Turcomans at 
the present day. 

§ 24. Of the Scythians that occupied the country beyond the 
laxartes, we learn no particulars: they appear to have been 

* Ariian, iv. 15, § 4. the authoiity followed by Curtius and 

- See Plutarch, Aki. c. 46; Strab. Diodorus, 
xi. p. 505. The story is told in full ^ Arrian that 

detail by Q. Curtius, vi. 5. § 24-32; the Dalue ‘ Aaoi) were one of the tribes 
Diodorus, xvii. 77: and Justin, xii. 3. subject to Bessus, .and that they dwelt 
It was already related, even within the south of the Tanais, i.e. the laxartes 
lifetime ot Alexander s cuiitenifKuaries, (iii. 28, § 8y. Strabo places them east 
by Onesicritus (Pint. 1. c.) anfl Clitar- of the Caspian, apparently between the 
chus (ap. Strab. l.r.), who w.is probably Chorasmians and the Hyrcaniaiis. 
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regarded by the Macedonians, and by Alexander himself, as 
connected with the European Scythians, who occupied the 
steppes to the north of the Euxine and the Palus Maeotis : but 
this is no proof that they really were so. On the other hand 
the Massagetae, who appear in Herodotus as a great nation 
occupying the whole country north of the Araxes (laxartes), 
here figure only as a subordinate Scythian tribe, apparently 
situated on the south of that river, within the limits of Sog- 
diana. 

The Sacae again are mentioned by Strabo, among the nations 
with whom Alexander at this time came into collision. But 
according to Arrian they had not been subject to the Persian 
Empire, but only served in the army of Darius as allies. In 
the time of Herodotus, however, they had clearly been included 
in the empire, and were comprised in the fifteenth satrapy. 
Strabo certainly places them among the nations on the 
southern side of the laxartes, as opposed to the nomad Scy¬ 
thians beyond that river. 

How far the position of these tribes had really been shifted 
by those changes which were perpetually going on among the 
wandering populations of Central Asia, or how far the apparent 
changes result merely from differences of nomenclature we are 
unable to determine. But when we consider how vaguely the 
name of Scythians was employed in ancient times, just as that 
of Tartars has been in modern days, and how slowly our ethno¬ 
graphical information concerning the races of Central Asia has 
attained to anything like a clear and definite form, we cannot 
wonder to find the statements transmitted to us by the histo¬ 
rians of Alexander, and by subsequent geographers, at once 
perplexed and bewildering.^ 


‘ Note Z, p. 493. 

We are told indeed that Alexander, 
soon after his arrival on the laxartes, 
received an i mbassy from the king of 
“ the European Scythians,” and that 
he sent back with the envoys -some of 
his own emissaries, with b vHew of ex¬ 
ploring the nature and resources of the 


country (Arrian, iv. 1, §§ 1, 2). These 
returned, after an interval of some 
months (Id. iv. 15), accompanied by a 
fresh embassy, with the most friendly 
offers and professions: but there is 
nothing to intimate what was the 
country which they had really visited. 
No subsequent reference is made to 
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One point, however, is clear; that the great mountain chain 
which bounded the provinces of Bactria and Sogdiana on the 
east, and so long formed the limit between Independent Tartary 
and Chinese Turkestan, remained at this time, and continued till 
long afterwards to oppose an absolute barrier to all intercourse 
towards the east: and it does not appear that even the vaguest 
rumours concerning the nations beyond that limit—who occu¬ 
pied the vast tracts of Mongolia or Chinese Tartary—had 
reached the ears of the Greek historians and geographers. 


iSection II. — Military Operations in India. 

§ 1. It was not till late in the spring of B.c. 327 that Alex¬ 
ander, after a halt of some duration at Bactra, recrossed the 
Hindoo Koosh with his army, with the view of directing his 
arms against India. The passage of the mountains appears to 
have been made with comparative facility, probably on account 
of the more ad\'anced season of the year ; but we are told that 
on this occasion he took a different and a slmier pass from 
that which he had followed on his advance into Bactria,® and 
only ten days were occupied in the passage of the Caucasus 
by this new route.® He halted for some time at his rising 
city of Alexandria, which he strengthened by the addition 
of new settlers, and thence proceeded to Niccea,’ and the river 


any geograj^hical information obtained 
by tliese emibsaries. 

It ib curioub also, that we find men¬ 
tion 'Arrian, iv. 1, § 1 ; Curt. vii. 6, ! 
§ 11) of a tribe whom the Greeks i 
called Abii evidently with 

direct reference to the well-known pas¬ 
sage of Iloiiier ; but whether theic was ' 
any foundation fur the iiaine, or it was ; 
merely given to some Scythian tribe, ! 
on account of the resemblance of their i 
manners to those described by the jioet ■ 
we are unable to determine. The . 
latter supposition is, liuwever, the mo:.t ' 
probable. (See some jiniicious remark.^ 
by Major Rennell, Gtvjr. of Utrvdutns. 
p' 220.) 


Stiabo, XT. 1, § 20. 

*■ Arrian, Anab. iv. 22, S 4. See Note 
Y, p. 402. 

TJie historian-j of Alexander all 
niontion the great abundance of mI- 
phiiuu wliich was found in the moun¬ 
tains of the Paropamisus. There can 
lie no doubt that the plant, which they 
here des»ignated by this name Mas assa- 
Hitithi. Mliich still grows abundantly 
in these mountain regions, and is 
largely Uaed by the inhabitants 
(Curnes. vol. ii. p. 1Gb). 

■ Arrian, Anah. iv. 22, § G. This is 
the only mention tbund of a city of 
Xicteu in these regions ; und Arrian 
gi\e» Us no information concerning it. 
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Cophen.® Here he was met by Taxiles, an Indian kin^, 
whose dominions lay on the opposite side of the Indus, as 
well as by sundry chiefs of the tribes to the west of that 
river. Hence he dispatched Hephaestion and Perdiccas with 
a large portion of his forces down the valley of the Copheii 
to the territory of Peucelaotis on the western side of the 
Indus, with orders to secure the passage of that river and 
construct a bridge across it.* Meanwhile Alexander him¬ 
self undertook the reduction of the mountain tribes north 
of the valley of the Cophen—wild mountaineers inhabiting 
a very rugged and difficult country, which is still so im¬ 
perfectly known to Europeans, that there is hardly any part 
of the campaigns of Alexander, where we are so much at a 
loss to follow his movements. The difficulties which he 
encountered in these operations, both from the inaccessible 

But there is no ruasoii to qiustion the had an erroneous itlea of its cour.^t, the 
fact of its existence. The suj^^jirestion general direction of whieh they siiji- 
of Ritter, followeii by Drovsen {^G-'^rh. pt^sed to he from "N. to S.. or piirnlh l 
Alexamh-fs, p. 303), that Niesea was ; with the Indus and the rivers of tlie 
only a new name given to Ortuspana, | Punjab (J^tiab. xv. 1, p. wlnle its 
the modern Cabul, is holly without eourfec below Cabul is in reality lually 
iiuthority, and seems at variance witli ' lioiu W. to E. Strabo distinclly de- 
tiie expiessions of Arrian , sciibes the Choa^pes as another river. 

The same view is however adopted • fulling into the Cophen at a city wiii<*ii 
hv General Cunningham, ho n fers to he calls Plem>Tium. This is jnobahly 
Xonnuss t^vi. v. 403) as showing that ! the same rivtr that is named by 
Xicaui was situated near a small lake. Arrian Chocs (Auah. iv. ‘23), aud may 
But the authority of such a poet as '• perhaps be identitied with th*-Kuuar 
Nonnus—who represents Xicaea as | or Khonar, which descends from the 
founded by Bacchus, anil called after valley of Chittral. Wibon however 
a nymph of that namet!)—is utterly | supposes it to Ite the AUshuug(.lr/H/<u, 
worthless on Mich a point; and it p. 186), and all such conclusions aic 
appears imposMble that a city so well : in truth little more than conjectural, 
known as Ortospana could have been ' * We have nodetuils of titooperations 

thus designated, without our finding ' of this part of the army, who numt 
any mention of it. The suggestion have descended the valley ot tlie Cabui 
that Niciea occupied the site of Begh- '• river and traverstd the formidable 
r.iiuappear> to me much more probable. , Kliyber Puss; hut, as tiny woie accom- 
(See Xote X, p. 491.) ' panied by Taxiles and the chiefs of 

* There seems no doubt that the , the tribes weat of the Imlua (Airiaii, 
river Coplien (Ka'^V) the same that ; Ataih. iv. 2*2, §§ 6, 3). tliey wnuhl ]>ru- 
is now known as the river of Cabul, bably expcTk-nce no opp"^\tion in ihm 
the main stream that Hows through : part of their route. A.'Us, the ruler of 
what may be considered as the central Pencelajvtk, in vain oj>f)Osed them in 
valley uf all this muuniainous region. , arms, but was deleaied and his iiiv 
But the aucitnt wliters ai'f>eai to have taken. 
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nature of the country, and the warlike character of its in¬ 
habitants, appear to have formed one of the chief inducements 
which led him to devote so much time and pains to the reduc¬ 
tion of these obscure mountaineers; but to this was added a 
fresh stimulus from the notion which had gaihed ground 
among the Greeks—how or when we know not—that they had 
formed the scene of the exploits of Dionysus and Hercules, who 
had penetrated thus far into India, but no farther.^ It was 
even reported, and believed, that the formidable rock fortress 
of Aornus, which was captured by Alexander, though reputed 
impregnable among the native tribes, could boast of having 
repulsed the arms of Hercules himself.^ Neither the position 
of this fortress, nor that of any of the numerous “ cities ” said 
to have been reduced in the course of these operations, can be 
determined in a satisfactory manner. There, is, however, no 
doubt that the district of Peucelaotis was that immediately 
adjoining the Indus at its confluence with the Cophen, or river 
of Cabul, and its capital may probably be placed on the site 
of Hashtnagar, about 18 miles N. of Peshawer.® It is also 
generally admitted that the point where Alexander crossed 
the Indus, was the same which has in all asres formed the 
chief place of passage, adjoining the modern Attock.* Here 
the river is so much contracted that the construction of a 
bridge of boats presents no serious difBculty.® 

§ 2. But with the exception of these two points there is 
scarcely a single name or site mentioned in the course of 
Alexander’s campaign, from the time that he left Alexandria 


' Note A n, p. 496. 

- Note B b, p. 496. 

^ Note C c, p. 49S. 

* General Cunningham iudeeil sup¬ 
poses him to have crossed the Indus at 
Ohind ; which he identifies with Em- 
bolima. But his reasons are very un¬ 
satisfactory. 

^ A bridge of boats was yearly con¬ 
structed at this point by Runjeet Sing, 
when he held possession of Peshawer 
as well as of the Punjab. The actual 
widtli of the river is estimateil by Mr. 


Vigne at only 80 yards at one period 
of the year and 120 yards at another, 
“ but the current was deep and rapid, 
and looked as if it would sweep away 
any obstacle ” (Vigne’s Visit to Kabul, 
(See., p. 241). Lieutenant Wood, who 
measured the width of the stream at 
the fortress of Attock, found it to be 
286 yards; but he adds that “ a little 
lower down where its channel is 
usually spanned by the bridge of boats, 
it is much more contracted.” (Wood’s 
Journey to the Orus, p. 121.) 
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at the foot of the Caucasus, till he crossed the Indus, which 
can he identified with any approach to certainty. So far as 
we are able to trace his movements, with the very imperfect 
information at our command, he appears to have pursued in 
general a course somewhat parallel to the river of Cabul, but 
instead of following the only route which would be practicable 
to a modern army—down the valley of that river and across 
the Khyber pass—he struggled on through the mountain 
country to the north of it, crossing in succession the rugged 
ridges that descend like gigantic spurs from the great central 
range of the Hindoo Koosh, and subduing tribe after tribe of 
the wild mountaineers that occupied the districts now known 
as Ivafiristan, Chittral, and Swat. The difficulties that he 
encountered during these operations—continued as they were 
throughout the winter—must have been such as could hardly 
have been exaggerated, and we cannot wonder at the especial 
admiration with which they seem to have been regarded by 
his contemporaries and historians. But even if we possessed 
far more accurate information than we can really ])retend to, 
respecting those wild and secluded regions, we should still, in 
all probability, find ourselves wholly unable to trace his 
marches, or identify with any certainty the mountain strong¬ 
holds that he reduced. The account of these campaigns that 
has been preserved to us is utterly vague and meagre. The 
historians that have transmitted it to us had assuredly no clear 
geographical conception in their own minds of the country in 
which they took place: and the same may be asserted with 
almost equal confidence of the w riters w horn they follow ed. A 
glance at the labyrinth of mountains and valleys, which occupy 
the whole space in question in the best modern maps,® will 


" See for instance tlve excellent map 
of these regions published by Colonel 
Walker in 1868. No part of these wild 
mountain tracts rcesf of the Indus has 
as yet been regularly surveyed. 

Even in the latest number of tlie 
Procfpdui'iK 0 / /fte (tfnqrajihicnl Society 


(January, 1879) the editor can do no 
more than express a hope that before 
long “ surveyors may proceed to map 
out the almost unknown regions of 
Kafiristan and the ailjoining parts.” 
(p. 64.) 
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sufficiently show how utterly bewildering they must have been 
to persons like the officers of Alexander, unaccustomed to the 
use of maps, ignorant of the use of the compass, and incapable 
of the simplest geographical observations. The capture of 
apparently impregnable rock-fortresses, the names of places 
which they dignified with the title of cities, and the passage of 
rivers that opposed difficulties to an advancing army—were 
the things that naturally impressed themselves on the memory 
of those who had taken part in these operations: and such are 
the records that have been preserved to us, with a very faint 
thread of geographical connection.'^ 

§ 3. Ecjually impossible is it to determine, with anything 
like accuracy, the position of the different tribes against whom 
in succession xVlexander turned his arms. Of these Arrian 
enumerates the Aspasians, the Gurieans, and the Assaceni, 
which appear to have followed one another in this order:® he 
mentions also cities called Ora, Massaga, Bazira, and one of the 
name of Nysa, to which the Macedonians attached especial 
importance on account of its supposed connection with Bacchus. 


^ It might have been thought that 
the rivers would have atVorded us some 
clue thiough these difficulties. But 
this will he found on examination 
altogether, defective. In the InfJtca 
(where he is probably following Ncar- 
chns) Arrian describes the Cophen as 
through the Peiicehiotis, and 
bringing with it the waters of the 
Malantus, Soastus and Ganauis, to 
its outflow into the Indus (Tndirn^ c. 4). 
Of these the Soastus is in all probability 
tliL* Swat, which flows through the di5>- 
trict of that name ; but unflirtunately 
no mention of it occurs in the narrative 
of Alexander’s campaign, where we 
find only the names of the Chocs, 
Kuaspla, and Gurajus. The last is 
probably the same as Arrian himse-lf 
calls the Gnrranis : but in this ca-^e 
the geographical order must be wrong. 
It is easy to hike existing rivers, and 
apply to them the ancient names in an 
arbitrary manner ; but this is really all 
tlnit can be done. 

^ Aiiab. iv. 23, ^ 1. StialMj on the 


contrary (who undoubtedly wrote from 
good sources ot' inlormution, and pro¬ 
bably followed Aristobulus) enumerates 
tile tiibes between the Cophen and the 
Indus in the following order: the 
Astaceni, the Masiani, the Xyssei, and 
the Hypasii : then the kingdom of 
Assacanus, m which is Massuga, the 
capital of the wdiole country: atter that 
comes Pencclaotis, on the Indus (xv. 1, 
§ *27, p. 698). Here he appears in the 
first instance to enumerate the tribes 
in the inverse order; as his Hypasii 
are probably the Aspasii of Arrian, 
and his Astaceni almost certainly the 
same witli the Assaceni of that author, 
whose capital city was Massaga 
(Arrian, A/iah. iv. 26, § 1). But 
Strabo supposed the tw'o to be distinct, 
and separates them as widely as pos¬ 
sible. The confusion in our extant 
authorities is hopeless: whether it 
originated with them or with the con¬ 
temporary writers whom they followed, 
we arc unable to determine. 
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But no one of these names can be associated with any of the 
localities known in modern times, upon any other than con¬ 
jectural grounds. Even if we could follow the narrative of 
Arrian much more clearly than is really possible, it must he 
remembered that the details given by other writers are in 
many instances wholly at variance with it; and though the 
authority of Arrian is in general preferable to that of the other 
historians, it by no means follows that he is entitled to blind 
deference in regard to operations, the geography of which ho 
certainly did not himself understand. 

§ 4. From the time that Alexander crossed the Indus, his 
movements may be more clearly followed. His line of advance 
lay in the first instance through the territories of Taxiles (with 
whom he had already concluded a treaty) whose dominions 
extended as far as the river Hydasjjes. His capital city of 
Taxila, which is described as one of the largest and wealthiest 
cities in India, was situated about 40 miles from the Indus, 
at a place called Shah Dheri, in the neighbourhood of Hassan 
Abdul, where very extensive ruins arc still visible.* Alex¬ 
ander thence proceeded without delay to the Hydaspes (Jlie- 
lum), on the banks of which he was met by the Indian king 
Porus, his victory over whom was one of the most brilliant 
exploits of his whole career. To commemorate this great 
success he founded two cities: the one on the further side 
of the Hydaspes to which he gave the name of Nica;a; the 
other on the western bank of the river, which he named after 
his favourite charger, Bucephala.* But neither the site of 
these cities, nor the precise spot at which he crossed the 
Hydaspes, has as yet been determined on conclusive evidence, 
though it seems probable that the passage took place in the 
neighbourhood of Jelalpoor, about 25 miles below the modern 
town of Jhelum.’ 

Very much the same remark applies to the whole of the 


= Note D cl, p. 499. 

' Arrian, v. 19, § 4 ; Strabo, xv. p. 
098. Diodorus (xvii. 89) erroneously 


supposes them both to liave been situ¬ 
ated on tlie same side of the nver. 

= Note E e, p. 499. 
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subsequent march through the plains of the Punjab to the 
banks of the Hyphasis. Its general direction is known, and 
we can identify without difficulty the rivers that he suc¬ 
cessively crossed—the Acesines or Chenab, and the Hydraotes 
or Kavee—as well as the Hyphasis, on whose banks he finally 
halted. This last is undoubtedly the modern Beias, Beas, or 
Beiah, a tributary of the Sutledge, though generally regarded 
by the Greeks as the main stream.® 

§ 5. Unfortunately the point where Alexander reached the 
banks of this river—and where he erected twelve altars to 
commemorate the limit of his victorious career — cannot be 
regarded as determined within even approximate limits: 
though it appears probable that it was situated at some dis¬ 
tance above the confluence of the two rivers, and not very far 
from the point where the Beas emerges from the mountain 
ranges that here form the underfalls of the Himalaya.^ We 
learn indeed that throughout his advance Alexander kept as 
near as he could to the mountains; partly from the idea that 
he would thus find the great rivers more easily passable, as 
being nearer their sources; partly from an exaggerated im¬ 
pression of the sterile and desert character of the plains further 
south.® 

§ 6. But when we endeavour to follow in detail the military 
operations of Alexander, we find ourselves almost entirely at a 
loss. It cannot be said that any of the tribes or cities men¬ 
tioned by his historians in the northern part of the Punjab 
have as yet been identified with anything like certainty. 
While the general course of his march must have followed 
approximately the same line of route that has been frequented 
in all ages from the banks of the Indus to those of the Beas, 


’ Note F f, p. 500. 

‘ Note Gg,p. 503. 

’ Strabo, xv. 1, pp. 697, 700. The 
Dooabs, as the intermediate spaces ! 
between the rivers of the Punjab are ; 
called, really comprise a considerable 
extent of barren and desert country, as 


well as extensive tracts of dense jungle, 
which even at the present day are 
wholly uninhabited. Any army 
moving across the direction of the 
gre.at rivers must therefore in all ages 
h.ive followed much the same course as 
that taken by Alexander. 
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his expeditions against the various warlike tribes that refused 
submission to his arms led him into frequent excursions to the 
right and left of his main direction: and with regard to these 
localities we have in general no clue to guide us. The most 
important of these sites to determine would be that of Sangala, 
the capital of the Cathscans, which, according to the narrative 
of Arrian, was situated between the Hydraotes and the Hypha- 
sis.® Hence it was placed by Bumes at Lahore, and by others 
at Umritsir. But on the other hand there are not wantins: 
strong reasons for identifying Sangala with the Sakala of 
Indian writers, and this was certainly situated to the west of 
the Hydraotes, between that river and the Acesines.^ 

Equally uncertain with the position of the Catha;i is that of 
the kingdom of Sopeithes or Sophytes. In both cases we have 
indeed two different accounts which it is impossible to recon¬ 
cile with one another. According to Curtius and Diodorus— 
who in this instance, as in so many others, are apparently fol¬ 
lowing the same authority—the kingdom of Sopeithes was the 
last kingdom subdued by Alexander, before advancing to the 
banks of the Hyphasis.® Arrian on the contrary has no men¬ 
tion of Sopeithes or his kingdom during the advance of 
Alexander through the Punjab: but he describes the king as 
sending Hephaestion and Craterus with the land forces to the 
capital of Sopeithes, in the first instance, when he himself 
began the descent of the Hydaspes. Again, Strabo tells us 
that some writers placed the kingdom of Sopeithes, as well as 
the land of the Cathaei, between the Hydaspes and the Ace- 
sines, while others transferred them beyond both the Acesines 
and the Hydraotes.® It was evidently these last authorities 
that were followed by Curtius and Diodorus.* In this case it 


' Arrian, Anab. v. 22, 24. His state¬ 
ment is precise that it was only three 
days’ march from the Hydraotes. 

’ Note H h, p. 505. 

* Curtius, ix. 5, § 24; Diodor. xvii. 
91. 

’ Strabo, xv. 1, § 30, p. 699. 


I * The name of Sopeithes was remem- 
I bered chiefly in connection with the 
I formidable dogs that he exhibited 
before Alexander (Strabo, 1. c. § 31 ; 
Curt. ix. 1, §31; Diodor. xvii. 92); 
and the district between the upper 
Kavee and tlie Beas is to this day 
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is difficult to avoid suspecting that there were two kings or 
chiefs who bore the same name, and were in consequence con¬ 
founded with one another. 

§ 7. When compelled by the discontent of his troops to 
return, instead of pushing on to the Ganges, and the populous 
and fertile regions on its banks—rumours of which had already 
reached his ears^—he appears to have retraced his steps by 
the same route as he had previously followed, as far as his 
newly-founded cities on the Hydaspes. Here he made a pro¬ 
longed halt, while he was engaged in constructing a fleet on 
the river, with the view of descending, first the Hydaspes 
itself, and afterwards the Indus, to its mouth in the Erythrajan 
Sea. Timber for this pnrpose was cut in the mountains of the 
Himalaya, which furnished it in abundance, and floated down 
the river to the spot where it was required.® Not less than 
eighty triaconters (vessels with thirty oars) were thus con¬ 
structed, besides nearly two thousand boats and small vessels 
to serve as transports.* Alexander himself embarked on board 
the fleet, but a large portion of his army continued their march 
by laud, one body under Craterus following the right bank of 
the river, another, under Hephiestion, the left. 

His progress was however very slow, on account of the neces¬ 
sity of frec|uent halts to enable his land forces to keep up with 
the fleet. Moreover though it was perhaps his first object to 
descend the Indus, with a view to explore its outlet, and have 
the glory of navigating the Erythrman Sea—hitherto known 


fetill ^(Tlo^^nt'd for the ^“ize and ferocity 
of it'' dogsj (St. !Mnrtin, (r^t^ffraphip de 
rinde, pp. lOS, lOil). But not only is 
there no allu-Mon in Arrian to this well- 
known aiiocilnte. but according to Ins 
narratue it would not ajipear that 
Alexander hiin'-tlf ever came in con¬ 
tact witli Sopeitln s at all. 

• Ste ei'pecially the tab s leportcd by 
Plntarcli (Alej-. 02). 

^ Strabo, XV. p. The same thing 
is frerpienily done at the present day. 
Sir A. Bu'rnes reniark.s: ‘‘ The timber 
of whieh the boats ot the Pimiab are 
constructed is ehietly lloated ilown htf 


the Jli/daapes from the Indian Cauca* 
su.s, which most satisfactorily explains 
the selection of its banks as the site of 
a naval arsenal by Alexander, in pre¬ 
ference to the other rivers, by any of 
^^'llicil he might liave reached thu 
Indus” (Tnivih, vol, i p. 110). The 
na%igation of the Indus itself for a con¬ 
siderable part of its course below 
Attoek is 80 dangerous on account of 
rapids, as to render it wlndly unsuitable 
for the descent of a flotilla such as 
that of Alcxaiidi'r (Wood’s Travelny pp. 
7o-S2). 

* Ni'te I i, p. .“lOO. 
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to the Greeks only by hearsay—he was not disposed to he 
satisfied without reducing to submission all the barbarian 
tribes that occupied the country on each side of the Indus: 
and where they opposed any resistance he was always ready to 
lead an expedition in person against their cities. Hence the 
time occupied in the descent of the river was altogether out of 
proportion to that which would have been required by a mere 
exploring expedition.® According to the express statement of 
Aristobulus, Alexander set out on his voyage down the river 
a few days before the setting of the Pleiades—late in the 
autumn of B.c. 326—and the remainder of the autumn together 
with the whole winter and the following spring and summer— 
a period of about nine months—was employed in the navi¬ 
gation of the Indus and the military operations connected 
with it.® 

§ 8. In a geographical point of view, the actual descent of 
the river presents few difficulties. Alexander found, in accord¬ 
ance with the information he had already received from the 
Indians of the Punjab, that the Hydaspes received the waters 
of the Acesines at no great distance below the point from 
whence he set out:’ they were afterwards joined in succession 
by the Hydraotes and the Hyphasis, and their waters thus 
united into one main stream idtiniately fell into the still 
greater stream of the Indus.® This last he descended as far as 
a city called Pattala, where the river divided into two main 
branches, forming a Delta like that of the Nile, but of still 
greater extent. He himself sailed down both arms in succes¬ 
sion to the sea, and enjoyed the satisfaction of navigating the 
Indian Ocean. Here the unwonted phenomena of the tides— 
so little familiar to i\Iediterranean sailors—not only forced 
themselves on his attention, but caused considerable damage 
to his flotilla.® He had already determined to send out an 

^ Note K k, p. 507. the mouth of the Indus are indeed of a 

® Aristobul. ap. Strab. xv. I, p. 692. character to attract the attention even 
’ Note LI, p. 508. of more experienced navi^^ators tlian 

* Note M m, p. 509. \ those who accompanied Alexander. 

■' The phenomena of the tidc.s at ’ Bumes remarks: “ The tides rise in 
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exploring expedition to trace the coast of the Ocean from the 
mouth of the Indus to the Persian Gulf, but the command of 
this he reserved for Nearchus, and meanwhile he himself 
returned to Pattala. 

§ 9. This descent of the Indus by Alexander may be con¬ 
sidered as constituting a kind of era in the geographical know¬ 
ledge of the Greeks.* It does not appear that it was ever 
repeated; and while subsequent researches added materially 
to the knowledge possessed by the Greeks of the valley of the 
Ganges and the more easterly provinces of India, their infor¬ 
mation concerning the great river Indus and the regions 
through which it flows, continued to be derived almost exclu¬ 
sively from the voyage of Alexander and the accounts trans¬ 
mitted by his contemporary historians.^ The magnitude of 
the stream itself appears to have excited their wonder and 
admiration, and if their statements on the subject appear 
tinged with exaggeration, it must be remembered that their 
voyage down the lower part of its course took place during the 
season of the inundation, where the waters spread far and wide 
over the surrounding plains, at the same time that the current 
is most rapid and violent.® The statement that it was 100 
stadia (10 G. miles) in width at such a season would not 
exceed the truth, though it was of course not so understood by 
the Greek writers.^ But when they speak of it as 40 stadia 
in its average width, and not less than fifteen where it was 
narrowest,® this is of course a great exaggeration.® It must be 


the mouths of the Indus about nine 
feet at full moon; and flow and ebb 
with great violence, particularly near 
the sea, where they flood and abandon 
the banks with equal and incredilfle i 
velocity. It is dangerous to drop the , 
anchor unless at low water, as the 
channel is frequently obscured, and the 
vesselfmay be lett dry ” {Travels, vol. i. 
p. 217 ; Journal of Geographical Soeiet]!, 
vol. iii. p. 120). 

■ Note N n, p. 509. 

- Though it appears ceidain that 
some of the Greek sovereigns of Bactria ] 


and the Paropamisan regions extended 
their dominions for a time over the 
valley of the Indus, as well as the 
Punjab, no trace is to be found in any 
of tlie later Greek writers of additional 
information derived from this source. 

’ Wood’s Journey to the Oxus, p. 43. 

* Ptrabo, XV. 1, § 32, p. 700. Other 
writers however, as he observes, dimin¬ 
ished this statement to 50 at the widest 
part, and only seven at the narrowest. 

‘ Arrian, Anab. v. 20, § 9. 

“ Note 0 0 , p. 510. 
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remembered, however, that the Greeks did not navigate the 
Indus itself in the upper part of its course from Attock to 
Kalabagh—where the river is confined between high banks 
and flows with a very deep and rapid stream, but is of com¬ 
paratively little width.’ 

All writers agreed in placing the sources of the Indus in the 
mountains to which they gave the name of Emodus or Emodes 
—a native appellation by which they here designated the 
Himalayas, but they justly regarded these as being only a 
part, or rather a continuation, of the same range with the 
Paropamisus or Indian Caucasus. They appear to have sup¬ 
posed the sources to have been not very remote from the point 
where the Indus issued from the mountains, at the gorge of 
Derbend (about 60 miles above Attock) where it first became 
known to them. Of its real origin in the remote valleys of 
Thibet they had of course no idea. It is indeed only in com¬ 
paratively recent times that the physical geography of these 
regions has become known to Europeans.® 

§ 10. Of the general character of the Delta of the Indus 
they obtained an accurate knowledge : and their descriptions 
of this part of the country are sufficiently characteristic. But 
here we are met by a serious geographical difficulty, in attempt¬ 
ing to determine the position of Pattala, which was situated 
(by the general consent of all geographers) just at the point 
where the two principal arms separated to enclose the Delta. 
No distances are given in the descent of the river, and the 
only further clue to its position is that afforded by the vague 
statement, that the Delta itself was not less than that of 
Egypt. Onesicritus alone—the least trustworthy of all writers 
on the subject—re 2 TOrted the two arms of the Delta to be each 
2000 stadia in length, from Pattala to the sea.® At the present 
day the principal bifurcation of the river takes place at Tatta, 
which in consequence is a place of importance, and carries on 


Woo<l, p. 7.5-S2. ' X.rte 

" Onpsit rlt. :ip. xv. p. 701 
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a considerable trade. This position, as well as a certain resem¬ 
blance of name, naturally led to the identification of Tatta 
with Pattala, and this view was adopted by all the earlier 
writers—D’Anville, Eobertson, Kennell, and Dr. Vincent—as 
well as by Sir A. Burnes, the first explorer of the Indus in 
modern times. But Tatta is only about 60 miles from the sea, 
and any comparison of the Delta here formed with that of 
Egypt would be utterly preposterous.^ It is moreover certain 
that this part of the course of the river has in all ages been 
subject to frequent changes: fresh channels have been formed, 
and old ones dried up, and it therefore must not be hastily 
assumed that the apex of the Delta is now the same as in 
ancient times. On the other hand a marked bifurcation of 
the river takes place just above Hyderabad (50 miles above 
Tatta), where an eastern arm branches off, which at the present 
day flows into the Runn of Cutch, and enters the sea by the 
estuary of Koree between Cutch and the plains of Sinde. This 
branch of the river (known as the Fulaili) has even now a 
great volume of water during the inundation, though it is dry 
fur the greater part of the year. It is not at all improbable 
that this eastern branch of the Indus may in the time of 
Alexander have been as important as the western one, and may 
therefore be the arm that was considered as constituting the 
Delta, which would on this supposition but slightly exceed that 
of Egypt, and might therefore be aptly compared with it. In 
this case Pattala must have been situated at, or in the immediate 
neighbourhood of Hyderabad.^ 

§ 11. But while the accounts transmitted to us by the Greeks 
of the Indus and its tributaries are found to coincide so well 
with the modern geography of these regions, we have nearly the 
same diificulty as in the more northern parts of the Punjab in 
identifying the various tribes and nations with which Alex¬ 
ander came in contact in his descent of the Hydaspes, the 
Acesines, and the Indus. The Malli, a powerful and warlike 


Nute Q t], p. 512. 


■ Note R r, p. 513. 
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tribe, possessing several strong cities, which were successively 
reduced by Alexander, are generally considered to be the 
people of Mooltan, the name of which city was formerly written 
“ Malli-than ” or “• Malli tharun,” and it may be admitted as 
probable that the two names are really connected. 

The Malli seem to have occupied the country near the junc¬ 
tion of the . Hydraotes and Acesiiies, extending also across to 
the southern bank of the former river; their territory therefore 
in all probability included the site of the modern city of 
Mooltan. This has been identified by several writers with the 
capital or chief city of the ilalli in the time of Alexander : but 
it is difficult to reconcile this with the account of his campaign 
as given by Arrian.^ 

The next people with whom Alexander came in contact 
were the Oxydracte, described as being also a warlike and 
numerous nation, w ho made common cause with the iMalli, and 
submitted together with them to Alexander, when ho halted 
at the confluence of the Hydraotes and Acesiues. It has been 
thought that a trace of tlieir name may bo found in that of 
Ooch, a city situated just below the junction of tlio Sutledge 
with the Chenab. Very little reliance can be placed on this 
etymology ; but the position thus suggested would accord well 
with the narrative of Arrian, and on the whole it seems not 
improbable that the Oxydrac® may have occupied the district 
of Ooch, together with the adjoining province of Bahawulpoor.* 

In descending the Indus itself from the point where it 
receives the combined waters of the five rivers” to I’uttala, 
at the head of its Delta, Alexander encountered, first, a people 
called the Sogdi, then two nations in succession, who are 
distinguished only by the names of their kings, l\lusicanus and 
Oxycanus, and lastly, a chieftain named Rambus, who ruled 
over a tribe of mountaineers, which must have been situated 
to the west of the Indus. But the various attempts that have 
been made to fix with any precision the position or limits ot 


‘ Note S s, p. 514. 


’ Note T t, p. 515. 
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these different tribes cannot be said to have arrived at any 
satisfactory result.® We find indeed a strong confirmation of 
the accuracy of the information transmitted by the Greeks, in 
the circumstance that the names of all, or almost all, the tribes 
thus mentioned by them, can be recognized under their native 
forms in the Sanscrit literature still extant.® Unfortunately 
we derive from these sources the names only, which are not 
mentioned in a manner to throw any additional light upon 
their geographical relations. 

§ 12. One thing is clear, that Alexander himself was so far 
from looking upon his voyage down the Indus as a mere tran¬ 
sient expedition for the purpose of discovery, rather than of 
conquest, that he was on the contrary careful to fortify his 
newly acquired dominions, by the establishment, from distance 
to distance, of permanent camps or stations, termed by his his¬ 
torians “ cities,” which were intended to hold the neighbouring 
tribes in check, as well as doubtless to operate indirectly as 
centres of commerce and civilization. Thus we are distinctly 
told that he left Philip as satrap of the country from the 
Acesines to the Indus, with orders to found a city at the con¬ 
fluence of the two rivers, and to construct naval docks there, 
judging the site likely to become that of a flourishing and 
important place.^ Similar establishments were founded also at 
Pattala, as well as on the eastern arm of the Indus, where it 
spread into a lake near its mouth.® Unfortunately all these 
attempts at colonization were destined to prove abortive, and 
all trace of Greek civilization soon disappeared from the banks 
of the Indus. 

§ 13. The accounts transmitted by the Greek historians of 
the wealth and populousness of the provinces of India, which 
were traversed by Alexander and temporarily annexed to his 

5 Note U u, p. 516. 7 Arrian, Anab. vi. 15, § 2. 

® See the discussion of these tribes A strong fortress was also erected by 
by M. de St. Martin (Geo<ir. de VInde, Craterus in the capital city of Musica- 
pp. 116-122) and by General Cunning- nus. Ibid. § 7. 
ham {Aaciiid Geography of India, pp. ’* Id. 20 S 5 
215-21S). 
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dominions, are very remarkable. With every allowance for 
exaggeration—and there can be no doubt that they were in 
most instances derived from native information, and deeply 
tinged with Oriental exaggeration—they are still calculated to 
give us a high opinion of the flourishing condition of the 
countries in question, at this early period, and of their com¬ 
parative advance in civilization. The Punjab is indeed one of 
the richest provinces in India, and though the desert tracts 
border closely on the Indus in the lower part of its course, 
there is still found throughout a belt of rich and fertile cha¬ 
racter, abounding in villages and towns. But when the Greek 
writers tell us that the district between the Hydaspes and the 
Hyphasis alone contained five thousand cities (!), none of 
which was less than that of Cos;* and that the dominions of 
Porus, which were confined between the Hydaspes and the 
Acesines—a tract not more than forty miles in width—con¬ 
tained three hundred cities,^ it is evident that they were 
misled by the exaggerated reports so common with all Orien¬ 
tals, and which were greedily swallowed by the historians of 
Alexander, with a view of magnifying the exploits of the great 
conqueror.^ 

It is remarkable that while the Greek writers descant so 
fully upon the material wealth and prosperity of the part of 
India that had thus become known to them, they all agreed in 
the admission that no considerable part of this wealth was 
derived from gold. We have seen that according to Hero¬ 
dotus, the tribute of India was in his time paid to Persia in 
gold, an exception which he himself explains on the ground 
that gold was the especial product of that country. Nor can 
it be doubted that this was the prevailing idea among the 


® Strabo, xv. p. 686. 

■ Id. XV. p. 61)8. 

^ Siindar exaggerations are com¬ 
monly found in Oriental writers of all 
agi s. Thus Ferishta, the Mahoiu- 
medan historian of India, gravely states 
that a queen of (iiirrat (a part of Orissa) 
ha 1 a territory of'600 miles in length 


1 by 100 in breadth, in which were 
1 70,0 i0 (!) towns and vidages, all well 
inhabited. This would give, as Dr. 
Vincent remarks, one town and a vil- 
l.ige (or at least two vdlages)/or every 
square mile, with 10,000 to spare I 
Dow’s Hind ostan, cited by Vincent, 
p. 86, note. 
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Greeks: and was probably one of the inducements which led 
Alexander to undertake its conquest. But the testimony of 
Arrian is precise, that so far as the Macedonians actually pene¬ 
trated, they found no gold in India.® The statement is the 
more remarkable, as gold is really found, though in com- 
paratirely small quantities, both in the Indus and Cabul rivers, 
and more abundantly in some of the smaller streams. It is 
procured by the natives by washing the sand of the rivers, 
especially after the annual swell has subsided.'* 


Section lll.—Eetiirn to Babylon. 

§ 1. When Alexander at length set out on his return west¬ 
ward, he divided his forces into three portions, which were 
destined to pursue different routes. While he himself with 
tlie main Ijody of his army followed the direct route by land 
through Gedrosia and Carmania into Persia, he detached a 
large force under Craterus, with orders to proceed through 
Arachosia and Drangiana into Carmania, where it was to rejoin 
the main army. Meanwhile Nearchus was to conduct the fleet 
along the coasts of Gedrosia and Carmania into the Persian 
Gulf, an enterprise which was looked upon as far more perilous 
and adventurous than either of the land marches, on account 
of the unknown dangers of the Indian Ocean. 

But the difficulties with which Alexander had to contend 
were of no ordinary description. Starting from Pattala, his 
march lay in the first instance through the land of the Arabics 
or Arabitaa,^ which was reduced to submission without diffi- 


^ Annb. v. 4. § 4. ' at Hyderabad, lie would scorn to have 

^ Humes’s Travels, vol. ii. p. 69. In taken a course nearly duo west from 

the Ayeen Akbaree also it is mentioned thence to the mouth of the Arabis at 

that several of the streams that form Somneanee. The ran^e of mountains 

the heait of the Indus ydeld gold dust which here separates the two valleys 

(Rennell, Oerujr. nf Herndnt. p. .S05). is of comparatively small altitude, and 

‘ The account of Alexander’s march is at the present day crossed by a fre- 

is too concise to indicate precisely the quented line of route.from the valley of 

route followed ; but if Pattala be placed the Indus to Somneanee. 
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culty. These Arabitie were an Indian tribe, having no con¬ 
nection with the Arabians, of whom their name naturally 
reminds us; they extended as for as the river Arabis (now 
called the Poorally), which formed the limit between them 
and the Oritfe. Alexander next traversed the country of these 
last, and occupied their villages in succession: one of these, 
named by Arrian Ehambacia, was selected on account of its 
favourable situation to be the site of a new settlement, which 
was designed to be the capital of a satrapy. Leonnatus was 
left behind with a part of the forces to superintend this esta¬ 
blishment, and to await the arrival of Nearchus: meanwhile 
Alexander himself, after forcing the mountain passes that 
separated the Oritte from Gedrosia, entered on the latter pro¬ 
vince. It was here that a long and toilsome march awaited 
him; the barren and desolate nature of the cotintry to be 
traversed presenting difficulties far more serious than any to 
be apprehended from active opposition. e liear indeed 
nothing of any annoyance from hostile attacks, but the route 
lay through a desert tract, almost wholly destitute of water, 
and furnishing neither food for man nor forage for cattle. 

§ 2. We are told that Alexander was induced to take this 
route from a vain desire to show his superiority to former con¬ 
querors : it being reported by tradition that Semiramis and 
Cyrus had lost their whole armies in traversing these dreary 
regions.® It is impossible to believe that the king was actuated 
by any such idle vaiiity : a more rational motive was supplied 
by his desire to keep near enough to the sea-coast to lend a 
hand from time to time to Nearchus and the fleet, for the 
safety of which he seems to have been nervously anxious. 
With this view he never deviated into the interior more than 
about 60 miles (500 stadia) from the coast, and by so doing 
had to traverse a sterile and desert region for a space of not 
less than sixty days’ march.’ This maritime region of Beloo- 

' Arrian, Aiiab. vi. 24; Strabo, xv. I ' Arrian, 1. c.; Strabo, ih. p. 723. 
2 , p. 686, 722. I See Note V v, p. 518. 
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chistan, now called the Mekran, is still but imperfectly known, 
and has only been partially explored in very recent times: 
but the information obtained concerning it seems in great 
measure to confirm the accounts transmitted to us by the his¬ 
torians of Alexander.® The sufferings endured by his army on 
this occasion from heat, thirst, and hunger, notwithstanding 
the eftbrts made by the king to remedy these evils by digging 
wells, and collecting supplies from the neighbouring dis¬ 
tricts,—appear to have far exceeded those encountered on the 
march to the temple of Ammon, or in any other part of his 
Asiatic campaigns. Great part of the camels and beasts of 
burthen perished by the way, and the loss of men was unques¬ 
tionably great, though no estimate of its amount has been 
recorded.® But Alexander succeeded, notwithstanding all dis¬ 
asters, in bringing the bulk of his army in safety to a city 
called Pura, which is styled the metropolis of the Gedrosians, 
and was situated in a comparatively fertile region. Here he 
halted some time to refresh his troops, and then continued his 
march into Carmania, where his progress was attended with no 
further difficulties.^ 

§ 3. That province is described by ancient writers as a 
region of great fertility,® and the march of Alexander through 
it is represented as assuming the character of a festive proces¬ 
sion rather than the ordinary movement of a military force. 
The contrast with the hardships so lately encountered in 
traversing the dreary deserts of Gedrosia must doubtless have 
contributed much to this impression. Other circumstances 
combined to render the passage through Carmania a period of 
rejoicing both to the army and its leader. While he was 
encamped at a distance of five days’ journey from the sea, 
Alexander was agreeably surprised by the appearance of 
Nearchus in person, with the tidings of the safe arrival of the 


• Note X X, p. 519. 

’ Arrian has no statement of num¬ 
bers. The assertion of Plutarch (A lex. 
c. 66), that he lost more than three- 
fourths of his whole army is doubtless 


a mere rhetorical flourish. 

* Arrian, Anab. vi. 22-26; Strabo, 
XV. 2, §§5-7. 

“ See Note X x, p. 521. 
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fleet at the entrance of the Persian Gulf. About the same 
time also C'raterus made his appearance, bringing with him 
the important division of the army entrusted to his charge, 
which he had conducted in safety through the provinces of 
Arachosia and Drangiana, and from thence into Carmania. It 
is remarkable that we hear nothing of any difficulties encoun¬ 
tered on this long and circuitous march, though in addition to 
hostilities with the wild mountain tribes, he must have tra¬ 
versed a considerable part of the desert tract between Dran- 
giana (Seistan) and tlie central districts of Carmania, a 
region at least as formidable to an army as the wastes of 
Gedrosia.^ But the perils and hardships which were encoun¬ 
tered by the king in person naturally threw into the shade 
those that had been overcome by his lieutenant. 

To the voyage of Nearchus we shall recur hereafter. He 
was now sent back to his ships, loaded with praises and 
honours, with orders to conduct the fleet up the Persian Gulf 
to the mouth of the Tigris. The main body of the army was 
placed under the command of Hephaestion, with orders to con¬ 
duct it through the maritime districts of Carmania and Persia 
to Susa while Alexander himself, with a light detachment 
of horse and foot, proceeded direct through the mountains to 
Pasargada and Persepolis. From thence, after a brief halt, he 
descended to Susa, where he was soon after rejoined by 
Nearchus also. 

§ 4. The return of Alexander to Susa (in February B.c. 324) 
may be considered as marking the termination of his great 
eastern expedition. The few remaining events of his life have 
comparatively little interest in a geographical point of view. 
He appears to have followed the example of the Persian kings, 
his predecessors: and after spending the remaining part of the 
winter and spring at Susa, to have removed to Ecbatana for 
the summer : the elevated position of that city rendering it an 


^ Note Y y, p. 521. rmair road. (See Abbott, in Geogra- 

* This route is clearly the same as phiral Jourjial, vol. xxv. p. 57.) 
ttiat now known as the lower or Ghe- 
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eligible residence during the summer heats. At the same 
time he took the opportunity to explore in person the rivers of 
Susiana, and while he sent the main body of his army by land 
under the command of Hephsestion, he himself embarked on 
board the fleet and descended the river Eulaeus to the Persian 
Gulf,® which he navigated as far as the mouth of the Tigris, and 
then ascended that river to the city of Opis,® where he rejoined 
the army under Hephsestion. It was at Opis that a memorable 
mutiny broke out among his soldiers, which led to the deter¬ 
mination to send home a large portion of his Greek and 
Macedonian veterans under the command of Craterus. 

Alexander’s stay at Ecbatana was marked by the death of 
his friend Hephsestion. When the first extravagant outbreak 
of grief for his loss had in some degree subsided, the king was 
led, apparently by the mere craving for excitement, to conduct 
in person an expedition against the Cossfeans, a predatory 
tribe of mountaineers, who appear to have occupied the wild 
mountain region on the borders of Media and Susiana, where 
they adjoined the Uxians, a people of similar habits and pro¬ 
bably of kindred race.’ The broad belt of rugged mountains, 
collectively known to later geographers as Mt. Zagrus, which 
extends from the confines of Armenia to the shores of the 
Persian Gulf, and forms at the present day the boundary 
between the empires of Turkey and Persia, has indeed in all 
ages been occupied by a number of wild tribes, who have 
maintained a practical independence in their mountain fast¬ 
nesses, though compelled from time to time to a nominal sub- 


* The relations of the river Eulseus 
with the Pasitigris and the other rivers 
of Susiana will be considered in a sub¬ 
sequent chapter. 

** We have already seen (Chapter X. 
Note M, p. [373) that the position of 
Opis cannot be determined with cer¬ 
tainty. Though it appears at this 
time, as well as during tlie Au.ibasis of 
Xenophon, tn have been a phicc of im¬ 
portance, it had sunk in tlie time of 
Strabo into a mere village (Strab. xvi. 
p. The rapid decline of the cities 


in tliis part of Asia has been already 
adverted to. See Chap. X. Note K. 

^ The Cossjeans had never lieen per¬ 
manently subdued by the Persians. 
The Great King was contented to pay 
j tliem a sum of money, whenever he 
, had occasion to pass through their ter- 
I ritory on his way from Eehatana to 
1 Babylon (Strab. XV. p. ;‘i24). This was 
I doubtless one of the causes, as iu the 
: similar case of tlie Uxians, that led 
• Alexander to undertake their subju¬ 
gation. 
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mission. On the present occasion we are told that the whole 
nation of the Cossseans was put to the sword,® notwithstanding 
which their name reappears in history shortly afterwards, as 
occupying the same abodes and exercising the same predatory 
habits.® 

§ 5. It was during his stay at Ecbatana also that Alexander 
sent down an officer of the name of Heraclides into Hyrcania 
(Mazanderan) with orders to cut timber and construct ships 
for the navigation of the Caspian Sea. It was his intention to 
send a fleet to explore the shores of the Caspian, in the same 
manner as Nearchus had done those of the Persian Gulf and 
the Erythraean Sea, with the view of determining (we are told) 
whether it communicated with the Euxine, or was only a Gulf 
of the Indian Ocean.^ These are the expressions of Arrian, 
which are doubtless taken from his original authorities. The 
sound view, held long before by Herodotus, that the C^aspian 
Sea was wholly unconnected with any other, appears at this 
time to have been generally abandoned. 

§ 6. In the spring of b.c. 323 Alexander returned to Babylon, 
whicli he appears to have designed to make the Ccupital of his 
vast empire. On his way thither be was met by a number 
of embassies from various nations, with some of whom he had 
previously had no communication. It is probable that not 
only had the fame of his great exploits and conquests in Asia 
spread itself throughout the inhabited world; but that some 
rumours of the vast projects he was supposed to entertain of 
future conquests towards the West, as extensive as those he 
had already achieved in the Eas^ had reached the nations 
with whom he might thus be brought in contact. It is remark¬ 
able indeed that almost all the legations mentioned by Arrian, 
as presenting themselves on this occasion, may be supposed to 
have been actuated by this motive, and were no doubt designed, 
not merely to congratulate the conqueror of Asia, but to pro- 


* Arrian, Anah. vii. 15 ; Diodor, 
xvii. Ill; Plut. Alex. 72. 


" Diodor. xix. 19. 

' Arriun, Anab. vii. 16, § 2. 
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pitiate or conciliate the intending conqueror of Africa and 
Europe. Thus we find enumerated: the Libyans, meaning 
doubtless the tribes who bordered on the Cyrenaica; the 
Ethiopians, from beyond the confines of Egypt to the south; 
and the Scythians, from beyond the Euxine to the north. 
Among the nations on the IVIediterranean Sea, we find mention, 
not only of the Carthaginians, and of the nations of Southern 
Italy, the Bruttians and Liu^anians, then rising to importance 
as the Greek cities in that quarter declined, but of the Tyr¬ 
rhenians also, and even of the still more distant Gauls (Keltse) 
and Iberians. In several cases, we are assured that it was for 
the first time that individuals of these strange races had been 
beheld either by Greeks or Macedonians.^ 

It would be still more interesting if we could believe the 
statement found in some of the historians of Alexander that 
among the deputations which presented themselves on this 
occasion was one from the rising republic of Borne. Unfor¬ 
tunately the authority for this fact is not such as w-e can rely 
on with confidence, though it cannot be dismissed without 
hesitation as the fiction of a later time. It is reported by 
Pliny, on the authority of Clitarchus, a contemporary of 
Alexander,® but undoubtedly one of those writers to whom we 
are indebted for many of the marvellous and exaggerated 
stories with which his history has been disfigured. In this 
instance, however, it is not easy to see what motive he could 
have had, at so early a period, for the interpolation of a cir¬ 
cumstance of which he could hardly have foreseen the im- 
jwrtance.^ 

§ 7. There can be little doubt that Alexander at this time 
really entertained projects, however vague, of extensive con¬ 
quests towards the west, and of extending the confines of his 
empire both in Europe and Africa. But the design upon 
which he was more immediately bent, was the circumnavigation 


* .Yrrian, vii. 15; Dioilor. Avii. llS. 3 yal. iii 5, §57. 

* Note Z z, p. 522. 
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and conquest of Arabia, a vast country, of which little, if any¬ 
thing, more was known than in the days of Herodotus. With 
a view to this great enterprise he had already, before his 
journey into Media, given orders for the construction in the 
ports of Phoenicia, of numerous vessels, some of them of large 
size, which were then to be taken to pieces, and transported 
overland to the Euphrates, down which river they were after¬ 
wards floated to Babylon.® No less than forty-seven ships 
were actually conveyed overland in this manner to Babylon; 
of these two were quinqueremes, or ships with five banks of 
oars, three of four banks, and twelve triremes, the remaining 
thirty being smaller vessels, of only thirty oars each.® On his 
return to Babylon Alexander found there all these ships in a 
state of readiness, in addition to the fleet that had been pre¬ 
viously under the command of Nearchus. But not content 
with this, he set to work to construct additional vessels of 
cypress wood, the only timber to be found in Babylonia; and 
began the excavation of a gigantic dock, designed to be capable 
of containing a thousand ships of war.* 

Meanwhile, with that providence which characterizes almost 
all his enterprises, notwithstanding the charge of hasty rash¬ 
ness so frequently brought against him, he hafl taken advantage 
of the interval of delay during the construction of his fleet, to 
send out several officers, with light vessels of thirty oars, to 
explore the western shores of the Persian Gulf, and prepare 
the way for the more important expedition. One of these, 
Archias, proceeded as far as the island of Tylos, which was 
described as large and tolerably fertile, circumstances which 
render it certain that it must have been the island now known 
as that of Bahrein.® A second explorer, of the name of An- 


* When we consider the amount of 
time and labour that it cost Colonel 
Chesney to transport his two small 
steamers in the same manner from 
Seleucia to the Euphrates, wc are struck 
with wonder at the magnitude of the 
task thus successfully accomplished by 
the otficers of Alexander. But the 


secret of its success no <loubt lay 
mainly in the unlimited command of 
labour which he possessed. 

® Arrian, Anab. vii. 19. 

' Id. ihik. 

* The island of Bahrein is now the 
centre of the pearl fishery in the 
Persian (iulf. It is remarkable that 
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(Irosthenes, a native of Thasos, advanced somewhat farther and 
traced for some extent the coast of the Arabian peninsula.® A 
third, named Hieron, a native of Soli in Cilicia, proceeded the 
farthest of all; yet it is doubtful whether he actually doubled 
the promontory of Maceta or Macae, at the entrance of the 
Persian Gulf, which had been already seen by Nearchus in his 
voyage along the opposite coast. He had been expressly 
charged by Alexander to circumnavigate the whole peninsula, 
to Heroopolis at the head of the Red Sea : but was deterred 
by the length of the voyage, and the barrenness of the coasts 
as he advanced. How far he really proceeded, we do not know : 
but he reported to Alexander on his return that Arabia was not 
inferior in extent to India.* 

The reports of these navigators were certainly not of an 
encouraging kind. Yet there is no doubt that the king not 
only adhered to his determination to send Nearchus with the 
fleet to undertake the circumnavigation of Arabia, but was 
himself prepared to set out with the army by land: an enter¬ 
prise that could hardly have ended in anything but disastrous 
failure. His preparations were indeed completed, the fare- 


no mentinn is f.iund of this in resi'Cct 
to the i.sland in qiustion ; though the 
e.’iisteni'o of pearls 111 large numbers 
and of great value was noticed by 
Xcarchus, at an island near tlie en- 
tr.mci’ of the P. rsiau Gulf. Pliny is 
the lirst writer that distinctly spiaks 
of the [itarl fishery at Tyios, which he 
terms '• msul.i pluriiuis margaritis 
ccleherrmia ” Sat. vi. 2S, § HS>. 

At the present day the jiearls of the 
east coast are considered Very inferior 
to those of Haliiein. 

“ This is .dl that we are told hy 
Arrian coiieerumg Aiidrosthenes, hut 
his voyage is mentioned also by Stiabo 
(xvi. 3, § 2), and .-ome particulars con¬ 
cerning the west coast ot the Persian 
Gulf are eited from him by Eratos¬ 
thenes. Hu visiteil tile lily of Gerib;i, 
winch bic.iine .it a later period the 
chief emporium of all the trade of 
Aiabia on thi.s side. He desciihed the 


islands of Tylos (or, as he wrote the 
name, Tyros) and -Vradus, as ten d.iys’ 
sad from Teredoii at the mouth of the 
Euphrates, and only one from the pro¬ 
montory of Macte. This last is an 
entire mistake; and probably arose 
from a confusion between Cape Eekkan, 
a projecting headland near the islands, 
witli the more distant and more im- 
poitaiit headland of Cape Mus.sendoiii. 
On the otlier hand Archias erroneously 
reported Tylos to be only one day and 
iiiglit’d voyage from the mouth of the 
Euphrates (.\rriau, be. § ti), an equally 
great eriorm the oppo-ite dnection. 

‘ .Vriiaii, Aiiub. vii. 20, §§ 7-10. 
-Vrriau here gives u.s no distinct inti¬ 
mation of how far Hieron had been 
able to advance; but he elsewhere 
1 Iiiilira, c. 43) tells us tl.at none of 
these navigators were able to double 
the headland of Maeje. 
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well banquet given to JNearebus and his officers, and orders 
actually issued for the days of departure both of the fleet and 
army, when Alexander was arrested by the fatal fever, whicli 
resulted in his death, after an illness of only ten days (June, 
B.c. 323). 

§ 8. His last employment previous to his illness had been 
that of descending the Euphrates, in order to visit an arti¬ 
ficial cut or canal, named Pallacopas, designed apparently to 
carry off the surplus waters of that river during the time of 
inundation. Alexander was deeply interested in everything 
connected with the navigation of the Euphrates and the 
Tigris, and he now, after carefully inspecting the localities, 
gave orders for the construction of a new cut in a more advan¬ 
tageous situation.^ At the same time he selected a site, which, 
though in the midst of the marshes of Lower Babylonia, ap¬ 
peared to him a favourable position for a city, and gave orders 
for the establishment of a colony upon the spot. 

Of the vague projects attributed to Alexander had he sur¬ 
vived, it is unnecessary here to speak; and xVrrian justly 
observes that it is impossible to say what those projects may 
have really been. But the design ascribed to him of fol¬ 
lowing up the circumnavigation of Arabia by that of Ethiopia 
and Libya, so as to return by the straits of Gudes into the 
Mediterranean Sea,^ is interesting at least as showing how 
deeply rooted was the conviction that Africa could be circum¬ 
navigated, and was only, like Arabia, a vast peninsula. 

§ 9. Before quitting the subject of the geographical ques¬ 
tions connected with the proceedings of Alexander in the East, 
it is necessary briefly to advert to the numerous cities founded 
by him in different parts of his dominions, many of which 
continued through long - enturies and under successive dynas¬ 
ties to bear testimony to the foresight which dictated the 
original choice of the sites. It is indeed not always possible 


* Arrian, Andb. vii. 21. See Note A A, p. 524. 
5 la. id vii. 1 ; Pint. Alex. c. 68, 
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to determine whether these cities were actually founded by the 
conqueror himself, or dedicated to his memory by his suc¬ 
cessors, as we know to have been the case in some instances. 
But it is probable that the great majority of them owed their 
existence to Alexander himself. Besides the famous city of 
Alexandria in Lower Egypt—one of the few cities in the 
world that have retained their prosperity almost unbroken for 
more than two thousand years—there are not less than seven¬ 
teen other cities of the same name which are known to us from 
ancient writers. Of these the most important are; 1. Alex¬ 
andria ad Issum, on the east coast of the Gulf of Issus, founded 
to commemorate the great victory of Alexander over Darius: 
it is still called Tskenderun or Scanderoon, but is also known 
by the Italian name of Alexandretta. 2. Alexandria Troas, 
situated, as its name implies, in the Troad, on the shore of the 
Hellespont, a foundation in the first instance of Antigonus, 
but to which the name of Alexandria was given by Lysima- 
chus. It became a Roman colony, and rose to be a city of 
great importance under the Roman Empire. 3. In Aria, pro¬ 
bably occupying the site of the ancient capital of Artacoana, 
and of the modern Herat. 4. In Arachosia, apparently on the 
site of the modern Candahar.'* 5. Alexandria ad Caucasum, 
called also Alexandria Opiane, situated at the very foot of 
the Paropamisus or Hindoo Koosh, known to the Greeks 
by the name of the Indian Caucasus. This continued for 
more than two centuries to be the centre of Greek civilization 
in tliese remote and mountainous regions.* 6. Alexandria 
Eschate or Ultima, founded by Alexander himself on the banks 
of the laxartes, to mark the farthest limit of his conquests 
in that direction. It was probably in the neighbourhood of 
Khojend.® Two other cities ol the same name are mentioned 
by Stephanas of Byzantium in the same part of Asia; one in 

' Ammianus Marcelliniis, XXIII. 6, « Arrian, Anah. IV. I, § 3- PtiO. VI. 

§ . 12. § 6 : Curt. VII. 6, 24. ’ Its exaet 

= CoDcenimj? its precise .site, see site has not hem determined. See 
Ni»te X, I'. 41M1. ubdvo, p. 
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Bactria and one in Sogdiana: besides which there was an 
Alexandria in Margiana, subsequently called Antiochia.^ He 
is moreover stated to have founded two cities of the same 
name in India, besides those of Bucephala and Nicfea on the 
Hydaspes ; and it has been already noticed that on his return 
march he left Leonnatus among the Orita’ to establish a new 
settlement, the name of which is not mentioned.® 

His example in this respect was speedily followed by his 
successtirs, the kings of Syria and Egypt: and ue find at a 
later period not less than ten cities in different })arts of Asia 
bearing the name of Antiochia, six that of Seleucia, six others 
that of Apamea, after the wife of Scleucus Xicator; and six 
that of Laodicea, from different Syrian ju’incc'sses of the name 
of Laodice. In like manner under the rule of the Ptolemies, 
the eastern and nortlrern coasts of Africa became studded with 
settlements of the name of Ptolemais, Arsinoe, and Berenice, to 
many of which we sliall have occasion to advert hereafter. 


’ It is almost certain that Alex¬ 
ander did not luiiibi.lf vi.-it Jlaie-iana 
(bcu al)n\c. ji. 132), tint Im may well 
liavf founded a city in that remarkaldc 
oa'is, durin" Ids prolonged stay in tlie 
nciirhbouriiig Bactria. Str.djo indeed 
represents it as first founded by Anti- 
oidius vSoter (xi. 10, p. .iltj): but Piiny 
distinctly tells us tiiat it was tir.st 
founded by Alexander, and again a 
second time by Antiochiis ‘I’lin, JI. .V, 
vi. IS). Dr. 0, Muller, in the map of 
Alexander’s campaigns in Dr. Srait'n's 
Atlus, represents tliis Alexandria as 
situated in the valley of tlie Murgliab, 
at the jioiut from wlicnee Alexander 
turned oif abruptly to Herat. But the 
<‘xpri ssinns of Strabo seem to me 
clearly to point to a .site in tlie oasis of 
Merv, tile fertility of \slneli lie extids 


in the higbe.st terms. 

“ It id probaMi* that fliis spcodilv 
aic«l. aw lUd tliovp in India 
Of the other cities of tlu^ name men- 
tioucd by Steplisiiiiis uf Byzantium (v. 
’AXf|ai'5p6m) we know nutldm;: and 
hid notii OS are too brief to he relied on 
alone. Theie is oortninly cansitlcrable 
confusion in tlie article in its present 
f*tato, and we havf prreatly to reirret in 
this iiijjtanec, as in so many others, 
that we do not po^st ss it in its original 
form, instead of tlie meagre epitome, 
which is all that r» ma'ii-^ to ns. 
Ftoleniy has the names of ciuht cities 
of the name of Alexnndria {i> exi-tmi; 
in his time, aniou" which is one in 
Caiinania. not mentioned by Stephanas 
(vi. 8, § 14 h 
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NOTE A, p. 412, 

GORDIHM. 

Tho position of Gordiuni, notwithstanding the celebrity it 
derived on this occasion from the well-knovm story of tho Gordian 
knot, which is related by all the historians of Alexander, is not 
definitely ascertained. Though the tradition referred to shews that 
it was supposed to have been once the capital of Phrygia, and it was 
apparently still a place of some importance in the time of Alexander, 
as it was chosen by him for his head-quarters during a considerable 
period, it speedily declined under his successors. Polybius terms it 
a small town {■n-okLo-fj.aTLov, xxiv. 20); and in Strabo’s time it had 
sunk into a mere village (Strab. xii. 5, p. 668). But Livy, who 
undoubtedly copies Polybius, says that it was a place of great 
trade and commercial ititercourse, on account of its position, at 
about the same distance from the three seas, and on the frontiers of 
several great nations (I.iv. xxxviii. 18). This would sufiBciently 
account for its being selected by Alexander as the place where he 
waited for his junction with Parmenio. 

Quintus Curtius also .'^ays (iii. 1, § 12) that it was equidistant 
from the two seas, the Euxine and the Cilician; and though this 
is in any case erroneous, it would certainly seem to indicate a 
central position, such as that described by Livy. Most modern 
geographers have notwithstanding identified Gordium with a place 
called Gordiu Come, which was afterwards named Juliopolis and 
became a town of importance under the Roman Empire (Plin. v. 32, 
§ 143 ; Itin. Eier. p. 574). But Juliopolis unquestionably lay 
within tho confines of Bithynia, on the river Scopas, a small 
stream flowing into the Sangarius, while both Arrian and Q. 
Curtins describe Gordium as situated on the Sangarius. Nor can 
Juliopolis be said to occupy in any sense a central position. Hence 
Dr. Mordtmann has supposed it to have been situated in the upper 
valley of the Sangarius, a few miles west of Sivri Hissar ; and this 
view is adopted by M. Perrot in the Exploration Archeologique en 
Galatie et Bithynie (fol. Paris, 1872, p. 155). But its ruins have not 
yet been identified, and hence the point must be regarded as still 
uncertain. 
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NOTE B, p. 413. 

THE PYL^E CILICI.E. 

“ Alexander fauces jugi, quae Pylae appellantur, intravit. Contem- 
platus locorum situm, non alias magis dicitur admiratus esse felici- 
tatem suam ; obrui potuisse vel saxis confitebatiir, si fuissent qui in 
subeuntes propellerent.” (Quint. Curt. iii. 4, § 11.) The natural 
difficulties and peculiarities of the pass are described by that author 
with unusual fulness and accuracy. Compare the remarks of 
Xenophon {Anah. i. 2, § 21). The observations of modern tra¬ 
vellers fully confirm the accounts of ancient wiiters as to the diffi¬ 
culties of this celebrated pass (see the passages alieady referred to 
in Chap. X. p. 346 note ; and especially the remarks of Mr. Kinneir, 
pp. 115-120); and it is impossible not to wonder at the supine 
stupidity of the Persian commanders, who on the one occasion left 
it undefended, on the other, abandoned it without striking a blow, 
on the first appearance of Alexander himself at the head of his light- 
armed troops. (Arrian, Amh. ii. 4, § 4; Quint. Curt. iii. 4, 
§§ n-13.) 


NOTE C, p. 414. 

MOUNTAIN PASSES NEAR ISSUS. 

The topography of the passes leading from Cilicia into Syiia, 
and the movements of the Greek and Persian armies in connexion 
with them, before the decisive battle of Issus, were imperfectly 
understood by earlier writers in modern times, from the want of 
accurate knowledge of the localities. Considerable confusion has 
been also caused by the expressions of ancient writers, who have 
sometimes used the term “pylae” to denote narrow defiles of very 
small extent, which were really closed by gates; at other.s have 
applied the same term to mountain passes of considerable im¬ 
portance and strength, with no such artificial defences. Such were 
the Ciliciau gates described in the preceding note; and the Syrian 
Gates (Pylm Syrim), which led directly from Myriandrus into the 
interior towards the Euphrates, and which certainly corre.spond to 
the modem Pass of Beilan. Xenophon on the contrary, as we have 
seen, gives the name of Cilician and Syrian gates to two actual 
fortified gates between Issus and Myriandrus, which in his time 
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formed the frontiers of the two countries. (Xenophon, Anab. 

i. 4, § 4. See Chapter X. Kote E, p. 364.) 

Another source of confusion arose from the circumstance that both 
the mountain chains which descend from the great range of Mount 
Taums to the sea, on each side of the Gulf of Issus or Scanderoon, 
were known to ancient writers as Mount Amanus. Hence Strabo 
(xiv. 5, p. 676) gives the name of the Amanian Gates (’A/xavtSe? 
TTvAat) to a pass on the west side of the Gulf of Issus, where there 
appears to have been a small fort and an actual gateway ; while 
Arrian certainly applies the term (rds viiXas rd? ’ApariKas KaXop/xAas, 

ii. 7. 1) to a pass across the mountain ridge which formed the 
eastern branch of Mount xAmanus. 

Bearing in mind these considerations, and with the more accurate 
knowledge of the localities, resulting from the observations of 
Colonel Chesney and others, the account given by Arrian becomes 
clearly intelligible. Alexander advanced from Mallus, where he 
had halted, on hearing that Darius was encamped with his whole 
army at Sochi, a place which cannot be identified, but was clearly 
situated in the great Syrian plain east of the Amanus (Arrian, 
ii. 6, § 3). He passed through the narrow defiles along the coast 
without difficulty, having previously sent Parmenio to occupy them 
(ii, 0 , § 1), and thus encountered no obstacle in passing the gates 
which separated Cilicia from Syria—obviously the same deseiibed 
by Xenophon. But when he had arrived at Myriandrus, at the 
foot of the Bcilan Pass, he learned that Darius, instead of awaiting 
his attack in the plains of Syria, had cros.sed the mountain (the 
eastern ridge of Mount Amanus) and descended upon Issus, vvheie he 
found himself unawares in the rear of the Macedonian army. 
Alexander immediately turned back to engage him, reoccupied the 
passage of the gates without oppo.sition, and the battle was fought 
on the river Pinarus, a few miles to the south of the town of Issus, 
fiom which it deriveil its name (Arrian, ii. 8; Strabo, 1. c.). The 
Pinarus may be safely identified with the stream now called the 
Deli-tchai; and the pass called by Arrian the Amanian Gates, by 
which Darius crossed the mountains, is one that leads directly 
across the range to the head-wateis of this stream, and descends its 
valley to a j)laeo now called Bayas. 

The difficulties that remain in regard to the topography of tlie 
Gulf ot I.SSUS have reterenco to the position of the various towns on 
its shores ; a subject that has been much complicated by the founda¬ 
tion, in later times, of the tw’o cities of Alexandria (the modern 
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Isk-enderun or Scanderoon), and Nicopolis. Besides? tliose there were 
(in addition to Issus itself and Myiiandru.s, the only cities men¬ 
tioned by the historians of Alexander), Ehosus, noticed by Strabo 
{1. c.), and Baim, evidently a watering-place that grew up in Koman 
times, and the name of which is found only in the Itineraries (Itin. 
Ant. p. 140, Itin. Hier. p. 580). Hence it is almost impossible to 
identify the varions ruins which are scattered around the shores 
of this beautiful bay. But their exact determination is of little 
importance in connection with our immediate .subji ct. 


NOTE D, p. 415. 

MARCH TO THE ORACLE OP AMMON, 

Strabo justly remarks that this was probably the origin of the 
tales which were related, of the army being guided by two serpents, 
or according to another account, by two ravens, when tliey became 
bewildered in the desert (Arrian, Anal), iii. 3, § :’>; (). Curt. iv. 
7, § 15; Diodor. xvii. 49 ; Strabo, xvii. pp. 813,814). The story 
that the army was only saved from destiuc tion by the sudden and 
most unusual occurrence of a .storm of rain, when their )U'ovision of 
water had entirely failed them, after only four days’ march, is 
wholly at variance with the foresight and care uniformly disjdayed 
by Alexander in such matters; nor is rain a very unusual circum¬ 
stance in this country in the winter. It appears indeed tliat there 
are no wells on the direct line from the sca-coast to the Oasis: 
but a sufficient supply of water for the whole journey is carried 
without difficulty at the present d;»y, by caravans, and Alexander 
could unquestionably have done the same (Browne’s Travels, p. 
16 ; Kennell, Geogr. of Uerodot. p. 580). Nor could there be any 
want of native guides to a locality which, as we have seen, was 
frequently visited by tiavellcrs from vaiious parts of the world, 
though Alexander was the first who conducted an ai my thither. 
What amount of forces he led with him we are not informed, hut 
it was probably not considerable. No resistance could be anticipated 
from the peaceful and feeble Ammonians: and Alexander only 
took with him from 3Iemphis the select corps of the Ilyptspists or 
foot-guards, with the light-armed Agrianes and aichers, and a 
single squadron of cavalry (Arrian, Anah. iii. 1, § 4). But it is by 
no means certain that even this force accompanied him on the 
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march to Ammonium. It may be added that the time of year was 
favourable. M. Farthey has indeed inferred from an expression of 
Appian (B. Civ. ii. 149) that the expedition took place during the hot¬ 
test season (Farthey, p. 164); but this is evidently a mistake, or 
rather a mere rhetorical flourish. Alexander did not enter Egypt 
till the autumn of the year b.c. 332, and quitted Memphis on his 
return to Phoenicia early the following spring. (See Clinton’s Eosti 
Hellenici, vol. ii. p. 154; Grote’s Greece, vol. xii. pp. 197-203.) The 
march to the oracle of Ammon must therefore have taken place in 
the heart of the winter. 

It is singular that there was a discrepancy between the con¬ 
temporary accounts as to the route followed by Alexander on Ms 
return : Aristobulus describing him as returning by the same route 
by which he had come, and Ftolemy the son of Lagus asserting 
that he had followed a more diiect route to Memphis. (Anian, 
Anah. iii. 4, § 5.) Such a difference between two of the most 
authentic and best informed historians shows us that we must be 
careful in accepting without question geographical statements con¬ 
cerning the operations of Alexander, even where they can be safely 
assumed to rest on contemporary testimony. 

It is worthy of notice that Q. Curtius (who, in this instance, as 
in many others, may probably have followed good authorities) 
distinctly speaks of camels accompanying the army to carry a pro¬ 
vision of water, though this also, according to his account, failed 
them after the fourth day. This is the only instance in which we 
find mention of camels thus employed by the Greeks in Africa. 
(Q. Curt. iv. 30, § 12.) See Chapter VIII. Note A. 


NOTE E, p. 415. 

THE OASIS OF AMMON. 

It is only in comparatively recent times that the site of the 
Oasis of Ammon has been discovered and visited by modern tra¬ 
vellers. The Oasis of Siwah was first seen by Browne in 1792, 
who however appears himself to have doubted whether this was 
the locality of the celebrated temple, a conclusion that was first 
established upon incontrovertible grounds by Major Eennell in his 
Geography of Herodotus (first edition), published in 1799. Mean¬ 
while the site had been again visited by- Hornemann in 1798, and 
afterwards by Cailliaud in 1819. Since that time it has been care- 
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fully examined and repeatedly described: among otters by Minutoli, 
Jomard, Bayle 8t. John, and Hamilton. All the infoiniation col¬ 
lected by these successive travellers has been brought together 
and carefully analj’sed by M. I’arthej' in his excellent memoir 
(Das OraJcel und die Oase des Amnion) publi>hed in the Transac¬ 
tions of the Berlin Academy for 1862, and repiinted in a separate 
form, 4to, 1862. 

The greater part of these modern travellers have followed the 
more direct route from Cairo by the Fayoiim, the part where the 
cultivated region of Egypt approaches most nearly to the Oasis : 
but Browne followed nearlj' the same line as that taken bj' Alex¬ 
ander, proceeding along the coast from Alexandr ia as far as a point 
about 20 miles short of Parmtonium, from whence he struck into 
the interior. The car avan with which he travelled took thirteen 
days on the journey, seven of which lay along the sea-coast and six 
across the desert. The latter portion comprised sixty-five hours 
and a half of actual travelling, a space which could hardly be 
traversed by a force like that of Alexander in less than eight days. 

The direct distance from Siwalr to the sea at Parivtonimrr (Mar.-a 
Berek) is about 140 G. miles. To accomplish this in eight days would 
require a rate of marching somewhat exceeding that of the seven 
days from Gaza to Pelusiunr, and the difiBculties of the nrarch to 
Ammonium were probably in reality greater. But in the one case 
Alexarrder had with him a comparatively small force : in the other 
he was at the head of his main arm}*. 


NOTE F, p. 41G. 

THAPSACUS. 

We have already seen that Tliapsacus was at this period the 
habitual place of passage of the Euphrates, a circumstance which 
rendered it a place of great importance (see above, Chapter X. 
p. 365). It was here that the younger Cyrus crossed the river 
(Xen. Anah. i. 4, §§ 11, 17) ; and here also Daiius crossed it on his 
advance to Issus, as well as on his retreat after the battle (Arrian, 
Anab. ii. 13, § 1; Q. Curt. iii. 7, § 1). The Peisian king had, how*- 
ever, taken the precaution (as was aftei'ward.s done by Alexander) 
to construct a bridge of boats across the river, notwithstanding 
which his army occupied not less than five days on the passage 
(Q. Curt. 1. c.). 
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Xo indication is afforded ns of the route by which Alexander 
directed his march from Phoenicia to Thapsacus; a point of some 
geographical interest. Curtins indeed tells us that he took eleven 
days on the march (undecimis castris ad Euphraten pervenit, iv. 37, 
§ 12), hut without indicating the point from which they were 
reckoned ; which renders the notice wholly useless. Cyrus, as we 
have seen, took twelve days on the march from Myriandrus to 
Thapsacus; hut there is no reason to suppose that Alexander 
returned so far noith before striking into the interior. AVe last 
hear of him at Tyre, and it is probable that ho moved from thence 
to Damascus, which was at this time the most important city in 
Syria, and had been already reduced by Parmenio after the battle 
of IsKus; and from thence through Coele-Syria by Emesa to the 
Euphrates, but the route by which he cros.sed the desert, and 
the point where he first struck on the Euphrates, cannot be 
detei mined. 

Thap.sacus continued during the early period of the Selcucidan 
monarchy to bo the customary point at '\hich the Euphrates was 
crossed; hence the importance attached to it by Er.ttosthenes. 
It appears also from the expressions of Strabo that at this period 
the river was traver.'^ed by a bridge (meaning of course a bridge 
of boats); hut in the time of the geographer this had ceased 
to he the cise (he uses the expression utto ©ai/'dicoe Kaff o to 
^tvy/xa TOO ^v<fipaTQV to vaXaidr, xvi. c. 1, §21); and under tho 
Roman Empire it sank into a jdace of no importance—the cus¬ 
tomary passage of the Euphrates having then been transferred to 
Zeugma, opposite to the modern town of Bir. Hence we find Dion 
Cassius (xl. c. 17) falling into the error of supjio.sing that this was 
the point whore Alexander himself had cro.-sed tho river. The 
paved causeways, of which the remains are still visible, leading 
down to the river on each side, probably belong to the period when 
there w'as the bridge of boats at this point. 


Is GTE G, p. 417. 

battle ok arbela. 

Arrian h.as him.self pointed out the eiior, which appeal's to have 
been widely diffused in his time, of supposing the battle to have 
been fought at Arbela. while it really took place at a distance of 
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600 stadia (60 G. miles) from that cit^- (Arrian, Anah. v. 11, § 5). 
Gaugamela, near which it was actually foiight, wa.s, as he remarks, 
not a city, hut merely a large village, and the name l;eing strange 
and unfamiliar to Greek ears, they had preferred to call the battle 
after the more celebrated city of Arbela (Id. ih. § G). Strabo con¬ 
firms this statement, and tells us, moreover, that the name of 
Gaugamela signified “ the house of a camel,’’ the village having 
been assigned by Darius Ilj’staspes as the place of suj>port for one 
of his camels that had dune good service in his Scythian exjieditiun 
(Strab. xvi. 1, § 3). 

The exact site of Gaugamela has not been determined: nor can 
this be wondered at: a large village in an open jiLiin is not likely 
to have left any permanent vestiges, and no tiadition remains to 
point it out. Ariian tells us that it was situated on a small river, 
which he names Bumodus or Bumadus G'"© reading is uncertainj, 
at a distance of 600 stadia from Arbela, but he afterwards add.s— 
“or 500 according to the lowest e.stimate”—thus showing how 
vague was his knowledge of the actual distance. From Aibcda to 
the river Lycu.s (the Great Zab), which was interpo-ed between that 
city and the field of battle, i.s less than 20 G. miles in a direct line ; 
and a further distance of 25 G. miles would cany us as far as the 
ruins of Nineveh, opposite to the modern city of Mosul on the 
Tigris. A'et there seems no doubt th.at the battle was really fought 
in the extensive open plain between the Tigris, the river Lyens, 
and the mountains of Gordyene. The river Bumodus affords the 
only clue to the nearer identification of the site, for the only con¬ 
siderable stream which traverses the plain in ejuestion is the 
Ghazir, which falls into the Zab about 20 miles'above its junction 
with the Tigris ; and there is little doubt that this must represent 
the Bumodus. In this case, indeed, the statement of Arrian con- 
cernintr the distance of the field of battle from Arbela must be 
regarded as considerably overrated. On the other hand the po.si- 
tion of the Ghazir w'ould accord well with the statement of 
Q. Curtius that the Bumodus (or Bumelus a.s he writes the name) 
was 80 stadia distant from the Lycus ((). Curt. iv. 36, § 10). 

Mr. Layard, who, as he himself lemarks, must piubably, in his 
ride from Nineveh to Bavian, have crossed the very spot where the 
battle was fought, adds ; “ The whole of the country between the 
Makloub range and the Tigris is e(piaily well suited to the 
operations of mighty armies, but from the scanty topographical 
details given by the historians of Alexander wc are unable to 
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identify the exact place of bis vicibry. It is curious that hitherto 
no remains or lelics have been turned up by the jdough, which 
would serve to mark the precise site of so great a battle as that of 
Arbela ” (Layard’s Nineveh and Babylon, p. 208). 

Since the above remarks were written, the ground has been 
accurately' surveyed by an engineer, M. Cemik, but his observations 
(which are published in Petermann’s Mitiheilungen, Ergiinzungsheft, 
h'o. 45) do not throw much additional light upon the subject; for 
the reasons already stated. It is clear from his map that the open 
undulating plateau which extends from the river Ghazir westwards 
to the Tigris, and in the centre of which is situated the modem 
village of Kermelis, was the scene of the great battle, but beyond 
this we cannot go. The distances given by him from Arbela by 
the direct road to Mosul are ; from Erbil to Senieh, where it ciosses 
the Zab, 30 kilometres; thence to Kermelis, 18 kilometres, and 
from Kermelis to Mosul, 25. The actual distance from the scene 
of action to Arbela could not therefore have exceeded 48 kilometres, 
or about 30 English miles, instead of the 600 stadia (60 G. miles) 
stated by Arrian. 

Another question of interest in connection with the battle, 
which has hitherto received but little attention, is that of the place 
where Alexander cro.ssed the Tigris. On this point our ancient 
authorities give us no direct inforinatiun; but we learn from 
Arrian that after crossing the river by fording it, he marched for 
four days through the plain of Atuiia (Assyria) with the Gordy mau 
mountains on his left hand (Arrian, iii. 7. § 7), and it was only on 
the fourth day that his scouts brought him word that he was 
approaching the great army of Darius. This statement seems 
utterly at variance with the view, adopted by Mr. Grote as well as 
by other writers, that he crossed the Tigris at Mosul, almost directly 
opposite to the field of battle, from which it could not have been 
more than 20 miles distant. On the other hand Droysen, who 
carries him up the river as far as Jezireh-ibn-Oinar (Bezabde), 
appears to err at least as much in the opposite direction; that 
jjlace being not less than 85 G. miles above Mosul, and more than 
100 from the scene of action. Colonel Chesney supposes him to 
have crossed at a place called Eski Mosul, about 25 miles above the 
present town of that name; and this seems the most probable 
suggestion. It appears that the Tigris is fordable at many' points 
above Mosul, though not without difficulty; and the description 
given by Quintus Curtius of the difficulties encountered by Alex- 
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ander and his array in crossing the river, is probably but little 
exaggerated (Q. Ourt. ix. 37, 38). 


NOTE H, p. 417. 

RETREAT OF DARIUS TO ECBATANA. 

The route taken by Darius in his flight from the field of Arbela 
to Ecbatana was probably that which enters the mountain chain of 
Mount Zagros near Eowandiz, and crosses the pass of Keli-Shin to 
Sidek and Ushnei. This route, wliich was first explored by Major 
(now Sir Henry) Rawlinson, and is deso ibed by him in the Journal 
of the Geographical Society (vol. x. p. 20-24), appeal s to have been 
in all ages a frequented passage from the plains of Assyria to the 
high table-land of Media : and would be a natural line of retieat 
for Darius, in order to secure his own safety by placing the defiles 
of Mount Zagros between him and the victoiious Alexander. It is 
indeed expres.sly mentioned by Arrian that it was a route not easily 
practicable for a large army (r) Si tVi M^jSios jueydXu crTpartv/taTi ovk 
ecTTopos. Anah. iii. 16. § 2). This object once attained, and having 
reached the highlands of Media, he could easily turn off to the light 
to Ecbatana. In doing so he would gain the additional advantage 
of securing the only remaining royal city which he could hope to 
preserve from the hands of the conqueror. The suggestion of Sir 
H. E. that by following this pass he retreated in the first instance 
to the (supposed) northern Ecbatana (at Takhti-Sulei'man), and 
afterwards removed from thence to the well-known city of Media, 
where we distinctly find him stationed when Alexander lesumed 
operations against him, is one of those gratuitous, though ingenious, 
conjectures by which that author has sought to prop up his theory 
of the existence of two Ecbatanas. (See Chapter VH. Aote E.) 


NOTE I, p. 418. 

PASSES BETWEEN SUSA AND PERSEPOLIS. 

The exact line of route followed by Alexander on the march from 
Susa to Peusepolis is difficult to determine. The geography of 
these rugged mountain tracts is still but imperfectly known, and 
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the natural difficulties of the country are such that almost every 
line of route presents narrow defiles and passes resembling those 
described by the historians of Alexander. It appears to result 
c learly from the account of Arrian, when compared with those of 
Q. Curtius and Diodorus, that there were two separate passes, the 
one leading into the teriitory of the Uxian mountaineers, the other 
from thence into the valley of the Araxes and the plain of Perse- 
polis, and that between them there intervened a space of five days’ 
march. It was the second of these to which Arr ian gives the name 
(jf ‘‘ the Per.^ian Gates” (Pylaj Persidis), while they are termed by 
Curtius and Diodorrrs “the Sitsian Gates ” (Pylac Susianas). Both 
names clearly indicate that the line of route was one of ordinary 
communication between Su'a and Persi.s, and Ar rian incidentally 
notices the existence of a road practicable for wheel carriages 
( dfj.a^iTo's). But this road led at each point through a nari’ow 
gor-ge which was closed by ar tificial fortifications, and ocerrpied by a 
hostile force. In both case.s, Alexander srrcceeded irr turning the 
defile, and sending round a light body of troops, which fell upon 
the defenders from the height.s above: and thus made himself 
master of the pa.-'Ses, which he would have been rrnable to force by 
a direct attack. (Arrian, Anab. iii. 17, IS ; Q. Curt. v. 3-5 ; Diodor, 
xvii. fi", 03.) 

The passes in qirestiorr have been but little exphmed in recent 
tinres, almost all modern travellers having proceeded from Bushire 
direct to Shiraz. But in 1810 Colonel Monteith and Macdonald 
Kinncir followed a route from the ruins of Susa to Shiraz, which 
must nearly, if not (|uite, coincide with that taken by Alexander. 
( See Kinneir’s Geoijrajthical Memoir of tlio Persian Empire, 4fo. 1813, 
pp. 72-74; and a Memoir by Gcneial Monteith in the Journal of 
Geoijr. Soeictif, vol. x.xvii. pj). 108-11!).) The most formidable 
passes which they traversed w'eic one between the valley of Basht 
and a rock foi tress called Kalah Sufid, which would seem to cor¬ 
respond well with the pass through the land of the Uxians. with 
which it is identified by Colonel Jlontcith: and one called the 
Kotul Sncre.ab, but a few miles above it. But it .seems impos-siblc 
to accept lhi> last as icpre.-cuting the Persian Gates, which weie 
separated from the other pass by a considerable intei'val, and would 
seem to have been situated at only a .short di.stance from Persepolis. 
It was apparently immediitely after passing thiwigh them that 
Alexander descended to the river called by Diodorus and Curtius 
the Aiaxes, which is certainly the same as the stream now called 
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the Bundamir, which is crossed in proceeding from Shiraz to 
Persepolis, and is a rapid and formidable stream. 

The narrative of Ariian is unfortunately very far from clear; 
probably from his having himself but an imperfect idea of the 
localities ; while those of Q. Curtius and Diodorus are evidently 
derived from a different authority, and it appears impossible to 
reconcile the two. But in this instance, as in many others, wo feel 
strongly the disadvantage of being unable to consult the original 
and coutempoiarj- authorities. Had we posse.'-sed the original 
narratives of Ptolemy and Aristobulus, there is little doubt that 
we should have found in them local details which would have 
enabled us to decide the question. But a careful e.\;amination of 
the localities, with especial reference to it, might still throw much 
light on the subject. 


XOTE K, p. 418. 

THE I’YL-E CASPI.E. 

The Caspian Gates, or Pylm Caspiat, obtained, paitlj' in conse¬ 
quence of the prominent position which they assumed on this 
occasion, a great celebrity among Greek geographei s, and hold an 
important place in the geographical discussions of Eratosthenes. 
Though little known or noticed in modern times, they really con¬ 
stitute a pass of consideiable importance, through wliieli must 
always have lain the line of direct communication from Ilamadan 
and the western provinces of the Persian Empiie with Parthia, 
Bactria, and Ariana. The pass in question lies, not through tho 
main ridge of Mount Elburz, which here sej)arates the plains of 
Persia from tho basin of the Caspian Sea, but through a lateral 
range or spur of those mountains, ■which strikes off to the south, 
where it terminates in the great salt desert of Khorasan ; and the 
importance of the passage ai i.-es from tho difficult}’ of turning or 
rounding it by passing through the desert. Hence it is still tra¬ 
versed by tho most frequented route from Teheran to Meshed and 
Herat. The identity of this pass with the one no-w known as tho 
Sirdar Pass, between ^'eranlin and Kishlak in Kho’war, has been 
fully e'tablished by modern trav’ellers, and thus one of the most 
important points in the geography of Central Asia clearly li.ved. 
(•See Morier's Second Jonniey in Persi(t, pji. dOd; Eiaser's Khoi ai^Liu, 
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p. 291-293, where the whole subject is fully discussed: also Miit- 
zell’s Notes to Q. Cartius, v. 35, § 1.) Sir A. Burnes fell into tlie 
error of identifying the Pylae Caspi® with the pass now called that 
of Gadook, which is one of those leading across the chain of Elburz 
into Mazanderan (Travels to Bokhara, vol. ii. p. 130), and he has 
been followed in this mistake by Wilson (Ariana, p. 171). Its 
identity with the pass of Sirdar was clearly poinied out by Kennell 
(Geography of Herodotus, p. 174 note). The desciiptions of modern 
travellers agree almost exactly with that given by Pliny (Hist. 
Nat. vi. c. 14, § 43), which he must have derived from the historians 
or geographers of Alexander. No details are given by Arrian. 

The city of Khagje, where Alexander halted in pursuit of Daiius, 
was situated (according to Arrian) at the distance of one day’s 
march from the entrance of the Caspian Gates. The site is 
generally supposed to be represented by the ruins of a large and 
important city, at a spot still called Ehei or Eey, about 5 miles 
S.E. of Teheran. Sir H. Eawlinson indeed would transfer it to 
Veramin, much nearer the pass : but though the distance of Ehagai 
from the entrance of the passes, which is given by Morier at ten 
farsangs (about 30 miles) exceeds any ordinary rate of marching, 
Arrian himself expressly terms it a very long or forced march (oSop 
rgupa^ peas, iXavvovrt. <L<; ’AXcfavSpo? gyf, iii. 20, § 2) : and Veramin 
is certainly too near the entrance. Moreover the ruins at Ehey 
are apparently too extensive and important to belong to any other 
city than Ehagae, which is described as having been in ancient times 
the second city of Media. 

It is worthy of remark that Alexander, while pursuing Darius 
by forced marches from Ecbatana, did not arrive at Ehagre till the 
eleventh day. According to Sir H. Eawlinson (Journ. Geogr. Soc. 
vol. X. p. 138) it is reckoned at the present day only nine stages 
or days’ journeys (Menzils) from Veramin to Hamadan; but as the 
distance, as measured on the map by the direct route, is nearly 
180 G. miles, these cannot be taken as ordinary days’ marches. 
From Ehagm onwaids his pursuit became exceptionally rapid, 
and cannot be measured by any ordinary rate. 

Colonel Chesney estimates the distance from Hamadan to Ehagae 
at 250 miles (vol. ii. p. 303), but this must probably refer to the 
more circuitous route by way of Kasbin, which is the one u.sually 
frequented ; and would certainly have been the one followed by an 
army, except under the peculiar circumstances of the march of 
Alexander. 
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NOTE L, p. 419. 

HECATOMPYLDS. 

We are indebted to Quintus Curtius and Diodorus for indicating 
Hecatotnpylus as the place where Alexander made this prolonged 
halt (Curt. vi. 6, § 16; Diodor. xvii. 75). The name is not men¬ 
tioned by Arrian. The site of the city, though undoubtedly one of 
considerable importance, has unfortunately not been determined; 
it was clearly situated south of the mountain chain which forms 
the prolongation of Mt. Elburz, on the line of road leading from 
the Caspian Gates towards Meshed and Herat; but the two state¬ 
ments which have been transmitted to us concerning its distance 
from the former pass are widely divergent. Strabo, on the 
authority of Eratosthenes, places Hecatompylus at 1960 stadia 
(196 G. miles) from the Gates; while Pliny, who cites the itine¬ 
rary given by Diognetus and Baeton, makes the distance only 133 
Roman, or about 106 geographical miles. Hence the site has been 
fixed by some modern writers in the neighbourhood of Damghan ; 
by others, including Professor Wilson (An'ana, p. 171) in that of 
Jah Jerm. This last position however would seem to carry us 
too far from the passes of Mt. Elburz, tlirough which Alexander 
subsequently descended into Hyrcania. We learn fioni Polybius 
(x. 28) that Hecatompylus was situated at the point of junction 
of several roads leading across passes in different directions; it 
was by one of these (probably the same taken by Alexander) that 
Antiochus III. descended from thence into the plains of Hyrcania, 
These conditions would lead us to place it in the neighbourhood of 
Damghan, from whence a frequented pass leads direct to Astrabad 
and the shores of the Caspian. Other passes however communicate 
directly with Shahrood and Bostan, and Hecatompylus might 
therefore with equal plausibility be placed in the neighbourhood 
of those cities. Indeed according to M. Eerrier the latter position 
agrees much better with the account of Polybius than that of 
Damghan (Perrier’s Caravan Journeys, p. 69). No ancient r emains 
have been discovered in any of these localities to assist us in 
determining the site. 
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NOTE M, p. 420. 

ZADKACARTA. 

The position of Zadracarta, the chief city of Hyreania, is as 
uncertain as that of riecatompylu.s; and the topography of this 
part of Alexander’s opeiations is altogether incapable of being 
determined in detail with any certainty. This part of the chain 
of iMt. Elburz is traversed by several passes, all of them present¬ 
ing considerable difficulties, and all clothed (on their northern 
slopes towards the Caspian) with the dense forests, which are 
de.'crihed by Q. Curtius as charactei istic of the defile traversed by 
Alexander. 

It is probable that Zadracarta is the same place that is called 
by Strabo Carta (Kapra, xi. 7, p. 508), but that author furnishes us 
no clue to its po.sition. The supposition that it is identical-with 
the "ijjKavia /zr/rpoTToAts of Ptolemy (vi. !», § 7) is a mere conjecture. 
(). Cuitius indeed u.se.s the term “ urhem IJyrcaniag” to designate 
the city, which is e'idently the same as Arrian calls Zadracarta: 
but the words are ptobably meant to convey only the same 
meaning as those of Arrian where he calls it t/)v /zcyiVrTyp itoXiv rrj^ 
'VpKaria 5 . IStrabo on the other hand calls the capital of Hyreania 
(to /SarrActoc) Tape (xi. 7, p. 508); and Polybius, who must pro¬ 
bably have had good materiabs at coniniund, gives it the (Greek) 
name of Syrinx (ISi'pty^, 1‘olyb. x, 3I). There is certainly no 
reason to assume that these different a 2 )pellatiuns all refer to the 
same city. 

It is to be ob.scrved that our existing MSS. of Arrian write the 
name in one place (iii. 23, § 6)-Zadracarta, in another (iii. 25, § 1) 
Zeudracarta, but there seems no doubt that the same place is 
meant in both i>assages. ( See tlie notes of Schmieder and Kruger 
on Arrian, 11. cc. and that of MUtzcdl on Q. Curtin.s, vi. 18, § 22.) 
Dioysen on the contrary maintains the two to bo distinct, and 
suppuse.s Alexander to have followed a pa.-s wbich descends upon 
Sari in Mazandeian ; and to have thence continued his march (after 
the expedition against the Mardi) to the capital of Hyreania. It 
seems probable at all events that the latter (where Alexander 
halted before resuming lii.s niaich into Pactiia) was situated in the 
neighhoiirhood of Astiab.ul, not far ii'iuu the south-eastern angle 
ol the Caspian ; hut the exact site cannot he determined. 
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NOTE N, p. 422. 

ESTIMATED DISTANCES. 

Sir H. Kawlinbon observes in his able memoir on the site of 
the Atropatenian Ecbatana ; “ In illustrating the geography of the 
ancients we must pay particular attention to the rough estimates 
of distance which are calculated in stages or days’ journeys. These 
stages, which answer to the Menzil of the present day, cannot be 
verified by their assimilation to any uniform distance, either along 
the road or upon the map; local causes will arise to lengthen or 
shorten them according to the character of the country which they 
traverse; and the only means of illustration is thus to compare the 
ancient estimate with the Menzils of the present day.” (Journ. 
Geogr. Soc. vol. x. p. 137.) In like manner the itineraries of Ibn 
Haukil (an Arabian geographer of tho 10th century), which are a 
valuable assistance for comparison with Alexander’s marches, are 
computed always in Menzils or Merhileh, terms which (as his tians- 
lator observes) “ are employed indifferently by Mohammedans, to 
signify the halting-place after a day’s journey, and thence denote 
the distance travelled in a day, which is a somewhat indefinite 
scale.” (Wilson’s Ariana, p. 174.) They thus correspond exactly 
to the use of the a-Tadixol by Xenophon in describing the march of 
Cyrus. But as Professor Wilson observes “ the term Merhileh 
often alternates in Ibn Haukil with stages of three farsangs, or 
from 12 to 16 miles, and it probably intends something of the 
same space.” 


NOTE O, p. 423. 

SUPPOSED MEASUREMENTS OF ALEXANDER’S ROUTE. 

Pliny has indeed preserved to us an itinerary of the distances 
from the Caspian Gates to the frontiers of India, following on the 
track of Alexander, which he derived from two writers named 
Diogmetus and Bajton, whom he calls “itinerum ejus (Alexandri) 
mensores ” (H. N. vi. 17, § 61); and one of these authors Bmton, is 
also quoted by Athenseus (x. jr. 442 b.), who terms him b AXtfdrSpou 
jSvjp.aTio’r^s. Prom these expressions it has been inferred by many 
modern writers that Alexander was accompanied by regular 
surveyors, and that the distances cited were actually measured. But 
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of this there is no kind of proof. The work of the writers in 
question was termed SruOfiol -nji 'AXe^dvSpov iropcias; a title which 
would indeed seem to indicate that it was a regular itinerary 
like the %Ta$p.o\ Ilap^iKol of Isidorus; but that it wa.s not a mere 
Itinerary—such as we are familiar with in Roman and later times 
—is clearly shown by the few fragments still extant, which (except 
that already cited from Pliny) contain statements relative to the 
natural productions or inhabitants of the countries visited, such as 
would be found in any ordinary geographical work. A similar 
treatise called '%Ta6p.o\ 'Aala^ was written by a certain Amyntas,— 
of whom nothing is known but his name—and is rather more 
frequently referred to, but the references are all to passages of a 
similar description. (See the fragments of the three writers col¬ 
lected by C. Muller in the Fragmenta Scriptorum de Rehus Alexandri 
Magni, ed. Didot, pp. 134-137.) ■ Strabo probably refers to one or 
other of these writers under the title of ol ’Aa-iaTiKol ora^/Aol 
(xv. p. 723); and it seems probable that the statements as to 
distances, which he quotes from Eratosthenes (xi. p. 514), were 
based on the same authority. But admitting that the works in 
question were distinct geographical treatises upon the campaigns of 
Alexander, as distinguished from the historical works of Aristo- 
bulus, Ptolemy, and others, and that as such the authors would 
naturally give more attention to the number of days’ marches 
{^oraOpot) and to the estimate of distances from one halting-place 
to another, there is absolutely no reason to suppose that they 
possessed or employed any means of measurement beyond what 
were commonly used in the East in all ages, the character of 
which has been considered in the text. The vagueness in the use 
of the terms schoeni, or parasangs, by the Orientals is repeatedly 
referred to both b^ Greek and Roman writers; and even had such 
estimates been preserved by the writers in question, they would 
have been very far removed from the results of actual measuie- 
ment. Such an itinerary of the campaigns of Alexander as Xeno¬ 
phon has given us of the Anabasis and retreat of the Ten Thousand 
would be a most valuable addition to our knowledge; but we 
have seen abundant proof how imperfect even such a record 
must be. 

It is true that Pliny, in quoting the statements of Diognetus and 
Bmton, gives the distances in Roman miles (into which he must 
have translated them from the Greek stadia of the original) • but 
this proves nothing, for the Greek writers would naturally’give 
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tlie results in this more definite form, after resolving the days’ 
marches, or parasangs, into stadia according to some mode of com¬ 
putation, which appeared to them the most plausible. This is 
exactly what is done by Xenophon in his summaries of the dis¬ 
tances actually traversed {Anab. ii. 2, § 6; v. 5, § 4), as well as by 
Herodotus in regaid to the “royal road” from Babylon to Sardis; 
yet it certainly adds nothing to our belief in the accuracy of their 
rougher estimates previously given. 

The itinerary given by Bliny is in any case a valuable auxiliary 
to our knowledge of the geography of Upper Asia: but there is no 
reason to attach to it any exaggerated importance. The general 
agreement of its numbers with those cited by Strabo from Eratos¬ 
thenes shows that they were probably both derived from the same 
source, hut there is not the lea^t hint given by the latter author 
that they had any ofiScial character, or special authority; and the 
discrepancies which he occasionally notices rather seem to imply 
the contrary. The very slight attention which the statements of 
these writers appear to have attracted in antiquity presents a 
curious contrast with the confident assertions of modem writers 
concerning them, and the admiration bestowed upon Alexander for 
the care he took to have “ his marches measured,” and his domi¬ 
nions “ surveyed ” as he advanced. There is in reality no evidence 
that he did anything of the kind. 

But even if the record originally preserved was more trustworthy 
than we have reason to believe, we are told by Pliny himself 
that the numbers varied in different copies (“ in quibusdam exem- 
plaribus diversi numeri reperiuntur”), while the same thing occurs 
in this passage, even more glaringly than usual, in our own 
manuscripts of Pliny. 


NOTE P, p. 424. 

RATE OP TRAVELLING ON DROMEDARIES. 

On this occasion we are told that the messengers sent with the 
death warrant of Paimenio, who was then at Ecbatana, took the direct 
road across the desert to that place, and being mounted on drome¬ 
daries (BpofidSes KairqXoL) accomplished the distance in eleven day's, 
though it required not less than 30 or 40 days by' the ordinary 
route, and at the usual rate of travelling (Strabo, xv. 2, p. 724; 
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Q. Curt. vii. 2, § 18). Of course under these circumstances we 
should expect an extraordinary rate of speed: but still the time 
allowed is surprisingly small. At the present day, according to 
Major Pottinger (Beloocldstan, p. 229) couriers —of course on drome¬ 
daries—take eighteen days to traverse the desert from Kerman to 
Herat: though this distance is little more than 400 G. miles, as 
measured on the map, while that from Furrah to Hamadan con¬ 
siderably exceeds 700 miles. 

On the other hand, the time allowed for ordinary travelling 
appears also very short. The only route more direct than the 
circuitous one followed by Alexander himself through Meshed 
and Herat, is that across the desert by Yezd: but, according to 
Pottinger, it is 40 days’ journey for laden camels by this direct 
route, from Yezd to Furrah (see his map). But from Yezd to 
Ispahan is a distance of 185 G. miles in a direct line; and thence 
to Hamadan nearly 240 more. 

It may here be remarked that no mention occurs in any ancient 
author of a city on the site of Yezd, though it would appear probable 
that that fertile oasis in the midst of surrounding deserts, must 
always have derived some importance from its position. It was 
not till the middle ages that we hear of its attaining to commercial 
prosperity aud consideration. 


NOTE Q, p. 424. 

THE INDIAN CAUCASUS. 

The name of Caucasus, given by the Greeks to these mormtidns, 
which has been perpetuated down to our own days—for the name 
of Hindoo Koosh, by which they are still knowm, is nothing more 
than a corruption of “the Indian Caucasus”—appears to havc- 
beeti originally a mere popular appellation, applied in the first 
instance by the Macedonian oificers to the stupendous range of 
mountains north of the valley of Cabul. The real Cauca.sus was 
the most lofty range of mountains known to the Greeks before this 
time, and they wore generally regarded as the highest mountains 
in the world (Ilerodot. i. 203 ; ..Kschyl. Prom. v. 719 j. Hence when 
the army of Alexander came in sight of the vast mountain barrier 
that rose before them, as they advanced northward from Arachosia, 
they seem to have at once concluded that this could bo no other 
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than the Caucasus, just as they assumed the laxartes to he the 
Tanais. The attempts of systematic geographers to connect the 
two, and show that they really formed a part of the same mountain 
system, were evidently an afterthought, similar to the theory more 
generally adopted, which regarded these eastern mountain chains 
as a prolongation of Mount Taurus. 

The idea may have heen further encouraged (as suggested by 
Strabo, xi. pp. 505, 506 ; xv. p. 688 ) out of flattery for Alexander, 
as wishing to represent him as having surmounted with his army 
the far-famed heights of the Caucasus. 

The fable which fastened on a cavern near the pass, as that 
where Prometheus had heen confined (Strabo, xv. p. 688 ) is a 
striking instance of the readiness of the popular mind to give a 
local habitation to such current mythological tales. It is repeated 
by Q. Curtius, Diodorus, and the later geographers. 

Strabo expressly tells us that the Macedonians gave the name of 
Caucasus to the whole range of mountains extending onwards 
(i. e. eastwards) from the land of the Arians: hut that they were 
known to the barbarians hy various appellations, as Paropaniisus, 
Emoda, Imaiim, and others, applied to different portions of the 
chain (Strab. xi. p. 511; xv. p. 689). Of these the name of Paro- 
pamisus, which continued to be apijlied specially to the great chain 
north of the valley of Cahul (to which the name of Hindoo Koosh 
is more particularI 3 ' confined by^ the most recent geographers), is 
considered by Lassen, Prof. Wilson, and other's to be connected 
with the Sanscrit “Nishadha;” and that the form Paropanisus, 
preserved by Ptolemy, would therefore be the more correct. 

The term Paropamisadfe, applied by the Greeks to all the tribes 
on the south side of the ruountains, in the valley of the Cophen 
and its tiibutaries, was probably a collective geographical name 
adopted for the sake of convenience, rather than a true ethnic 
appellation. 


NOTE E, p. 425. 

ARTACO.VNA AND ALEXANDRIA IN ARIIS. 

This point has been very fully discussed by Prof. Wilson {Ariana, 
p. 151-52), who arrives at the conclusion that Alexandria in Aria 
was the same place as was previously called Artacoaria, and that it 
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occupied tlio site of the modern Herat. There appears to me 
strong evidence in favour of placing Alexandria on the same spot 
with Herat, or at least in its immediate vicinity, but the aigu- 
ments for identifying it with Artacoana fthe capital of the province 
when Alexander invaded it) are much less conclusive. Straho, 
Isidore of Charax, and Ptolemy all distinguish Artacoana from 
Alexandria, regarding the former as still existing, long after the 
establishment of the Greek city (Strabo, xi. 10, p. 516; Isidor. 
Staihm. Parth. § 15; Ptolem. Geogr. vi. 17, § 6). Whether the 
last was a new foundation, or only a new appellation given to 
a previously existing city, we have no information: nor do we 
know whether the name dated from Alexander’s own time, or from 
one of his successors. No mention is made of it hy any of his 
extant historians, and if, therefore, we suppose it to he distinct 
from Artacoana, there is no clue to the position of the latter city 
with respect to Herat. 

Susia, on the frontiers of Aria, towards Parthia, where Alexander 
first met the satrap Satibarzanes, has been placed by Wilson at 
Zuzan, about 60 miles west of Herat: but this seems to have lain 
quite out of the line of march of Alexander; and as there seems 
no doubt that the province of Aria comprised the whole of the 
fertile tract extending from Herat to Mashed, it would more 
naturally be sought in the neighbourhood of the latter city. 
Arrian cleaily represents Alexander as having advanced some 
distance from thence on his route towards Bactria, when he was 
suddenly recalled by the news of the defection of Satibarzanes, 
and turned at once upon Artacoana. Dr. Thirlwall suggests Tus or 
Tons, the ruins of which still remain about 17 miles N.W. of 
Meshed, as the site of Susia, and this (which is adopted also by 
M. Perrier, Caravan Journeys, p. 166) seems the most probable 
supposition. 


NOTE S, p. 425. 

ROUTES FROM HERAT INTO BACTRIA. 

At the present day there are three routes leading from Herat 
into Bactria: one, the direct line through the mountains forming 
the continuation of the Paropamisus and by Murghab and Maimana 
to Balkh (Bactra); another through the country of the Hazaras 
and the southern ranges of the Paropamisus to Cabul and the 
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foot of the direct passes across the Hindoo Koosh: this appears 
to be the route indicated by Strabo (xv. 2, § 8: ^ /ah' eV’ eWtM'i 
Sta Trji HaKTpiavTj'i Kal wepySao'coJS Tov opovs ets ’OpTUdTravoL iia, 

Tfjv tK BaKTpojv TptoSov, ^ts koTiv iv rots napoTrapiordSais), but has 
not been described in detail or traversed by any modern traveller, 
though said to be practicable (see Wilson, Ariana, p. 173, and 
Macartney in Appendix to Elphinstone’s Cauhul, vol. ii. p. 393). Ac¬ 
cording to M. Ferrier it is rendered impossible for Europeans at the 
present day on account of the lawless and dangerous character of 
the Hazara tribes who occupy this part of the mountains: other¬ 
wise it would afiford a short and practicable route direct from Herat 
to Cabul (Ferrier’s Caravan Journeys, p. 221). But according to 
the information obtained by Lieut. Conolly in 1830, this line of 
route is “very difficult, leading continually over high and steep 
mountains,” and though passed occasionally by parties of horsemen, 
would be wholly impassable to a modern army (Conolly’s Journey, 
vol. ii. p. 42). The third is that taken by Alexander, turning off 
to the south to Prophthasia, and thence through Candahar to Cabul, 
and the same passes. Before Alexander was c;illed off by the 
reported treachery of Satibarzanes he was apparently intending to 
march directly into Bactria, and may therefore have been about to 
proceed by the first of these routes. Strabo, quoting from Eratos¬ 
thenes (xi. § 48) gives the distance from Alexandria in Ariis to 
Bactra at 3870 stadia (387 G. miles), which can only' refer to the 
direct route. This was therefore known and frequented in the 
days of Eratosthenes : as would naturally have been the case after 
the establishment of permanent Greek settlements in Bactria. But 
even in the days of Alexander it appears to have been a well-known 
and recognised line of route by which ho was about to proceed 
from Susia (in the neighbourhood of Meshed) to Bactria. The 
natural difficulties presented by this route appear to be incon¬ 
siderable (see Ferrier’s Caravan Journeys, chaps. 14, 15). The 
chief obstacles he encountered were from the jealousy and trea¬ 
cherous disposition of native chiefs. Alexander had probably 
advanced as far as the valley of the Murghab, when the news of 
the defection of Satibarzanes led him to turn abruptly south to the 
neighbourhood of Herat. But the supposition that the point which 
he had thus reached was the same as was afterwards marked by 
the foundation of a city', named after him Alexandria, is wholly 
without authority. 
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NOTE T, p. 425. 

PROPHTHASIA. 

ITiis identification rests on tolerably satisfactory grounds. There 
can be no reasonable doubt thatPhra, which is described by Isidore 
of Charax, as the largest town in the district immediately north of 
Drangiana, is the same name with the modern Fuirah, and we are 
distinctly told by Stcphanus of Byzantium, on the authority of the 
historian Charax, that Phrada was the name of the city which 
was called by Alexander Prophthasia. (Isidor. § 16; Steph. Byz. 
s. V. 4>pdSa.) It is true that the distance given by Eratosthenes 
(ap. Strab. xi. p. .')14) of 1600 stadia from Alexandria in Aria to 
Prophthasia considerabl}’ exceeds the actual distance from Herat 
to Furrah : but he himself add.s that others gave it as onl 3 ’ 1600 
stadia. Prof. Wilson was led by this discrepancy to identify 
Prophthasia with the ruins of a city called Peshawarun, near the 
shores of the shallow lake which occupies the north of Seistan, about 
70 miles south of Furrah. Tliese ruins were first discovered by 
Captain Christie, but it appears from the observations of recent 
travellers, that they are not of ancient date. (Bellew’s Journey, 
p. 245.) Similar ruins are scattered through the whole of Setstan, 
which is a district of great fertility, though of limited extent, and 
appears to have at one time supported a large population. The 
capital at the time of the Arab conquest in A.n. 652 still retained 
the ancient name of Zaranj, which obviously represents the 
Drangiana of the Greeks, or Zarangiana as Isidore writes the 
word. It was situated between the Helmund and the lake, near 
the ruins of the later city of Jellalabad. But there is no evidence 
from ancient writers of the existence of a city on this site, to which 
the capital w.as removed according to Arab tradition shortlj’ before 
the Mahometan conquest. Seistan has of late years been repeatedly 
visited by modern travellers, but it is still imperfectlj' known. 
The results of recent explorations have been brought together by 
Sir 11. Eawlinson in the Journal of the Geographical Society, vol. xliii. 
p. 272. __ 

NOTE TJ, p. 426. 

INDIAN TRIBES WEST OF THE INDUS. 

It is a point of some ethnographical interest that Alexander is 
described as encountering in this part of his advance, from Can- 
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daliar to Cabul, tribes who are designated as “ Indians ” (jwv 
’b'Sojy Toi’5 TTpoa^wpovi *Apa^(i>TOi9. Arrian, iii. 28.) This confirms 
tlio traditions of tbe Hindoos themselve.s, that at this period tribes 
of true Indian origin occupied the valleys of the raropami.sus, and 
a considerable extent of country west of the Indus, from which 
they were graduallj’' driven out by the pressure of invading tribes 
from the north. (Wilson’s Arianu, p. 125; Cunningham, pp. 125, 133.) 
The Gandarians also, who occupied a part of the territory to tlie 
west of the Indus (.see note to Herodotus, chap. VII. j). 23S ), were 
clearly an Indian tribe. Their name is, however, not found in the 
historians of Alexander. It may not be useless to observe that the 
resemblance to that of Candahar is purely accidental, the latter, 
which is that of the city, not of a people, being probabl}' a corrup¬ 
tion of Alexandria. 


NOTE V, p. 42C. 

CLIMATE OF ARACIIOSIA. 

The great hardships and sufferings endured by the army of 
Alexander in this part of their march became a favourite topic of 
exaggerated declamation with the rhetorical writers of later days, 
and sometimes led to the misconception that they must have 
occurred during the actual passage of the Hindoo Koosh. The 
route from Candahar by Ghizni to Cabul presents indeed no serious 
difficulty to the advance of an army during the greater part of 
the year : but in winter the cold is intense, and the snow is such 
as fully to justify the Greek historians in their accounts. Accord¬ 
ing to Elphinstone : “ In proceeding east from Candahar, the cold 
of the winter increases at every stage. . . . Even at Kelat-i-Ghilzi 
snow falls often and lies long, and the Turnuk is often frozen so 
as to bear a man. . . . Ascending the valley of the Turnuk, wo 
at last reach the level of Ghizni, which is generally mentioned as 
the coldest part of the plain country in the Caubul dominions. 
The cold of Ghizni is spoken of as excessive, even by the inhabit¬ 
ants of the cold counti-ies in its neighbourhood. For the greater 
part of the winter the inhabitants seldom quit their houses ; and 
even in the city of Ghizni the snow has been known to lie deep 
for some time after the vernal equinox. Traditions prevail of the 
city having been twice destroyed by falls of snow, in which all 
the inhabitants were buried.” Elphinstone’s Caubul, vol. i. p. 182. 
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The city of Ghizni, in. fact, is situated at a height of not less 
than 7730 feet above the level of the sea, while the pass between 
that and Cabul rises to 8700 feet. 

Lieut. Conolly also speaks of the road from Candahar to Cabul 
as practically closed to travellers in the winter, on account of the 
depth of the snow-drifts, and the severity of the cold. (Conolly’s 
Journey, vol. ii. p. 44.) 


NOTE X, p. 427. 

SITE OF ALEXANDRIA AD CAUCASUM. 

Professor Wilson, (writing in 1841) remarks that the exact site 
of Alexandria ad Caucasum is “ exceedingl}' diiEcult to determine, 
though it is not possible now to stray so widely from the spot, as 
geographers of the first merit deviated some few years ago, in fixing 
it at Ghizni or Candahar.” (An'ana, p. 179.) Other writers, in¬ 
cluding Sir A. Burnes, were disposed to place it at Bamian, but this 
is wholly irreconcilable with the statement of Pliny concerning the 
distance from Ortospana (assuming that to be rightly placed at 
Cabul), and is moreover at variance with the explicit statement of 
Arrian (confirmed as it is by the nature of the case) that Alexander 
halted at the foot of the Hindoo Koosh, waiting till spring before he 
undertook the passage of that great mountain-chain, Mow Bamian 
is situated in the midst of the mountains, after crossing the main 
ridge of the Hindoo Koosh (Burnes’s Travels, vol. ii. p. 163), where 
there could be no reason for making any halt of long duration. 
The plain or broad valley of Koh Daman on the contrary is a very 
rich and fertile district, of the beauty of which travellers speak in 
terms of great admiration, and extending up to the very foot of the 
great mountain barrier of the Hindoo Koosh. Such a site would be 
admirably adapted for the foundation of a permanent settlement; 
and in this valley, near the modem village of Chari kar, are found 
ruins indicating the former existence of an important city. These 
ruins, which were first discovered by Mr. Masson, aie regarded by 
Prof. Wilson as those of Alexandria ad Caucasum, and the same 
view has been adopted by M. Vivien de St. Martin, who has since 
investigated the subject with much care, as well as by Gen. Cun¬ 
ningham. The choice must be considered as lying between this 
spot and Beghram, about seven miles to the east of it, where a 
multitude of coins and other ancient relics have also been found. 
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indicating beyond a doubt the site of an ancient city. The distance 
between Charikar and Cabul is indeed considerably less than that 
indicated by Pliny; but its po.sition on the direct route to the 
passes which lead by the valleys of Ghorbund across the central 
range is a strong argument in its favour. At the present day 
“ the caravans that proceed from Cabul across the Hindoo Koosh to 
Khulm (in the valley of the Ox^is), pass through Charikar, a long 
straggling village, near the foot of the Koosh.” (Vigne’s Yisit to 
Ghuzni, Kabul, dc., p. 215.) 

The position of Beghram is decidedly less favourable, and the 
abundance of ancient remains there may be explained by supposing 
that locality to have been the site ofNicaea, a city which must have 
been founded by Alexander about the same time with Alexandria, 
as we find it mentioned as already in existence at the time of his 
return from Bactria. (Arrian, iv. 22, § 6.) 

The argument derived by Gen. Cunningham, as well as by 
M. Vivien de St. Martin, from the proximity of a village named 
Houpian or Opian, which they regard as directly derived from the 
ancient appellation of ’Owiarq, is undoubtedly entitled to some 
weight, though by no means so conclusive, as it is considered by 
the latter author. The name of ’Qmavr'i is found only in Stephanus 
of Byzantium, who in his enumeration of the different cities which 
bore the appellation of Alexandria, mentions one tV ttj 'nmai fj Kara 
TTjv TrStKjyv. The name being otherwise unknown, several of the 
editors have proposed conjectural emendations ; thus Freinshemius 
would read ’O^iavrj and Salmasius ’Apiay-q. But the coiTectness of 
the reading is confirmed by the mention of the ’Q-rrlai as an Indian 
tribe cited by Stephanus from Hecatmus (v. ’D-n-iai), and the MSS. 
vary only between ’0-iri.avq and ’Omavq. On the other hand, ihc 
supposed mention of the same name in Pliny (vi. c. 21, § 62), on 
which Gen. Cunningham lays much stress, is certainly an error, 
the reading “ Alexandriam Opianes ” being a mere conjecture of 
Pintianus (derived from the passage in Stephanus), while that of 
“ Alexandri oppidum,” which is found in all the MSS. is quite 
unobjectionable, and is justly retained by the recent editors. (See 
Sillig’s edition of Pliny, Z. c.) 


* General Cunningham, however, , but whose name is found in Pliny and 
claims the site of Beghram for Car- Ptolemy {Ancient Geoijr. of India, pp- 
tana, a city not mentioned by the his- | 26-29). 
torians or geographers of Alexander, i 
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Both passages of Stephanus, however, point to the name as that 
of a district or territory: hence the evidence of the modern appel¬ 
lation has comparatively little weight in determining the exact 
position of the city. 

(8eo Wilson’s Ariana. pp. 179-182; Tivien de St. Martin, Geo- 
graplue Grerqne ct Latine (le I’liide, 1858, pp. 23-26; Cunningham’s 
Ancient Geography of India, pji. 20-24.) 


NOTE Y, p. 428. 

PASSES OF THE HINDOO KOOSH. 

Our knowledge of these passes was derived in the first instance 
fiom Lieut. Wood, w'ho states that all the three most direct passes 
from Cabul into Turkestan lead through the plain of the Koh-Daman, 
“where diverging as they enter among the mountains at its head, 
they wind up the course of the different streams, from wLich tlie 
several passes take the names of Ghorbund, Parwan, and Panchshir.” 
(Wood’s Journey to the Source of the Oxus, p. 118, 2nd edit. Lond. 
1870.) Ho himself attempted the passage of the Parwan Pass, but 
was diiven back by snow stoims, and compelled to take the more 
ojien road by Ramian. This was in the month of November: in 
tlie following Apiil he rccro^.scd the Hindoo Koosh by the Panch- 
.shir Pass with comparatively little difficulty. This last is the 
route which Alexander is supposed by M. de St. Martin to have 
followed (Gcogr. de Unde, p. ‘2:i): but wiren he adds “11 n’y a pas 
deux routes possibles,” tin's positive assertion is based upon the 
a.ssumption that Adrapsa or Drap.^aca is identical with Anderab 
or Indeiab at the foot of the Panch.Giir Pass, on the northern side 
of the great mountain chain. But this identification rests mainly 
on the suppo.sed resemblance of name, wffiich is certainly not close 
enough to be conclusive ; and it seems more probable that Drap.saca 
—w'here Alexander halted some time to recruit his troops after 
their fatigues was situated (juite in the plain or fertile valley of 
the Oxus, in the same manner as the modern town of Kunduz. 

General Cunningham has adopted the same view with M. de St. 
IMartin, wdiioh ajiiiears on the wdiole the most probable. We learn 
that Alexander on his return from Bactria took a different and shorter 
route, descending to the same point—his newly-founded city of 
Alexandria. And this is easily explained, if we suppose him to 
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have followed the route by the Panchshir Pass in the first instance, 
and to have recrossed the mountains by the more direct route 
known as the Kushan Pass, which leads from Ghori to Kushan at 
the entrance of the Ghorbund valley. The latter route, which is 
evidently the same that is called by Lieut. Wood the Ghorbund 
Pass, is frequented by travellers and caravans, and was even suc¬ 
cessfully crossed in 1840 by a troop of horse artiller 3 '. It could 
therefore ofiier no extraordinary difficulties to an aimj^ such as 
that of Alexander. (Cunningbam’s Ancient Geography of India, jjp. 
24, 25.) 

Mr. Grote inclines to the pass of Bamian, because “ it seems the 
only one among the four passes open to an army in the winter ” 
(vol. xii. p. 271, tiote). But it is clear that the supposition of 
Alexander’s having crossed the mighty range of the Hindoo Koosh 
“towards the close of winter” (Ibid.) is not only uncalled for, but 
at variance with the distinct statements of ancient authors. An ian 
indeed conveys no definite information upon the subject, and the 
narrative of Curtius is very confused, but Strabo, whose narrative 
of this part of Alexander’s movements derived from Aristobulus 
is remarkably distinct and clear (xv. p. 725), says that he tra¬ 
versed the land of the Paropamisadar (i.e. from Candahar to Cabul) 
at the time of the setting of the I’leiades (iwu llXciuSos Si'crn) i.c. 
the beginning of the winter: and suffered much from snow and 
hardships. He was still at the foot of the mountains on the south 
side : but having wintered there and founded a city (Siayci/rdcras 
S’ auTo^i, Kol TToAtv KTiVas) he crossed the mountain range into Batdria 
(yirepyKpL(Tiv us Tijv BaKrpiavjjr). It was not therefore till the spring 
(of B.c. 329) that he crossed the Hindoo Koosh, at which time all 
the passes are open, though still covered with snow, so that air 
armj' would suffer severely in crossing them, as we know in fact 
that Alexander’s armj’ did. (See Lieut. Wood’s account of his 
passage of the Panchshir Pa>s in April. Journey to the (ixus, 
chap, xxiv.) It is said however that the Pa-s of Kushan is open 
all the year through. 


NOTE Z, p. 437. 

COMPARATIVE VALUE OF THE HISTORIANS OF ALEXANDER. 

In all geographical inquiries and discussions of the difficulties 
that occur in attempting to trace the campaigns of Aloxander, it is 
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especially important to bear in mind the different character and 
value of the authorities from which our information is derived. 
Of these Arrian, who occupies beyond all comparison the foremost 
place, though writing centuries after the events which he records, 
bases his narrative, as he himself tells us, mainly, if not exclusively, 
upon those of Aristobulus and Ptolemy the son of Lagus, both of 
whom were companions in arms of Alexander, and accompanied 
him throughout his expedition. So far therefore as his narrative 
represents these authorities, it may be received as thoroughly 
trustworthy, or at least incomparably superior in this respect to 
any other that we possess. But moreover Arrian was himself a 
man who had received a military training, who had commanded 
armies and governed provinces, and was therefore the better able 
to understand and appreciate the true merit of such authors as 
those mentioned. To this it must be added, that we learn from 
his report to the emperor Hadrian concerning the shores of the 
Euxine (commonly known as the Periplus of the Euxine Sea) as 
well as from his having prepared and published the elaborate ab¬ 
stract of the voyage of Nearchus, which will be examined in the next 
chapter, that Arrian had a special turn for geography, and was 
therefore disposed to pay as much attention to the geographical, as 
to the historical, statements of his original authorities. 

It is entirely in accordance with this that we find the notices 
in Strabo connected with the campaigns of Alexander (which are 
very numerous) almost always in agreement with those of Arrian. 
Strabo indeed appears to have written these portions of his work 
with that of Aristobulus constantly before him, and there is little 
doubt that manj' of his statements are derived from that author, 
even where he is not quoted by name. 

But the case is quite otherwise with regard to the three other 
extant historians of Alexander—Diodorus, Plutarch and Quintus 
Curtins. All three of these writers appear to have chiefly followed 
the authority of Clitarchus, who, though a contemporary of the 
great king, was certainly not a writer of judgment and disci'etion, 
and had in a great degree the turn, unfortunately so common with 
the Greeks, of converting history into a rhetorical exorcise, and 
looking far more to the opportunities atibrdod him for the display 
of his oratorical powers than to the accuracy of his facts or the 
truth of his historical details. (See Geier, Alexandri 3Ia<jni His- 
toriarum Scriptores, 8vo. Lijis. 1844, pp. 1.54-159; Ileyne, de Fonti- 
bus Diodiiri, p. 115.) Unfortunately the same defect is found in his 
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Eoman follower Quintus Curtius. It is impossible to read his 
history through without being struck with the fact that his main 
object was evidently to imitate, and if possible rival, Livy; and 
that the style, and not truth or accuracy was what he regarded as 
the main end of history. Unfortunately his success in this respect 
was such as to secure for him in modem times a degree of popu¬ 
larity that has tended greatly to vitiate the prevailing notions 
concerning the history of Alexander.^ At the same time he has 
written with that careless indifference to geography which was so 
common among Eoman writers; and though he has sometimes 
preserved to us names and details which would otherwise have 
been wanting, his geographical statements must always be received 
with caution, and are by no means implicitly to be relied on, in 
the absence of other evidence. 

The same remark applies wdth equal force to Diodorus. Though 
his dry and prosaic narrative presents the strongest contrast 
with the turgid eloquence of Quintus Curtius, it is almost equally 
unworthy of confidence in regard to any details whether military 
or geographical, while the close agreement between the two shows 
that they are unquestionably derived from the same source. But 
we have abundant evidences from other parts of the history of 
Diodorus, where we have the opportunity of comparing him with 
better authorities, of his carelessness and inaccuracy in regard to 
geographical matters. 

Nor is the case otherwise with Plutarch. If that writer has been 
justly termed the prince of biographers, the very qualities which 
entitle him to that praise are unfavourable to his value as a 
historian. To him everything is subordinate to the representa¬ 
tion of his hero. It is the man Alexander with whom alone he is 
concerned; not the conquest of Persia and India, still less the 
geographical details of his campaigns, that he is desirous to bring 
before his readers; and if we find at times an incidental notice of 
value in regard to these subjects, it is rather accidental than intro¬ 
duced with a set purpose. 

' It is remarkable that a writer so . It may, however, probably be inferred 
popular and well known in modem | that he was subsequent to Quintilian, 
times as Quintus Curtius should not be i who could otherwise have hardly failed 
mentioned by any ancient author, and | to notice a writer of such oratorical 
wo are consequently left in the dark as i pretensions, 
to the period at which he flourished. 1 
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NOTE A a, p. 440. 

LEGENDS CONCERNING BACCHUS AND HERCULES. 

The Greeks found, as they fancied, a confirmation of these 
legends concerning Bacchus, not only in the occurrence of names 
such as Nysa and Meron,—the resemblance of which was doubtless 
purely accidental,—but in the presence of ivy, as well as of wild 
vines, and the festive habits and bacchanalian processions of the 
natives. This account of their manners is confirmed by recent 
researches. “ Ivy as far as has yet been ascertained, does not grow 
in the Cabul valley, but the grape flourishes and abounds in all the 
valleys of the Hindoo Koosh. The Kafirs, or people who dwell on 
the north of the Afghans, make wine, and old and young of both 
sexes amongst them drink it. They are very fond of drinking- 
parties, and of music and dancing.” (Wilson’s Ariana, p. 193.-) It 
is not improbable that these so-called Kafirs are the remains of 
the aboriginal tribes, which in the time of Alexander were moie 
widely spread, and inhabited many of the valleys now occupied by 
the Afghans. Even Strabo treats all these fancied resemblances 
as pure fictions, invented for the purpose of flattering Alexander, 
and rejects the supposed expeditions of Hercules and Bacchus to 
India as wholly fabulous (xv. i. § 8, pp. 087, 688). 


NOTE B b, p. 440. 

THE ROCK AORNUS. 

The position of the celebrated rock fortress of Aornus, which 
holds so prominent a place in the narratives of Alexander’s histo¬ 
rians, has especially exercised the ingenuity of modern writers, 
but it cannot yet be said to be determined on satisfactory grounds. 
In fact there are so many sites in this rugged tract which suit 
with the general description of this impregnable fortress, that mere 
local resemblance has little weight, and we are so little able to 
follow the movements of Alexander through these regions that they 
afibrd us almost no assistance in the matter. If we can trust the 
expiessions of Quintus Curtius and Diodorus, it rose immediately 
above the Indus, so that that river actually washed its base 
(Q. Curt. viii. ii. § 7; Diodor. xvii. 85). and this is confirmed by 
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Strabo (xv. p. 688), though not mentioned by Arrian. It appeals 
also from Arrian’s narrative to have been situated near to (fwcyyus) 
a town called Embolima, which he describes as some distance ahoie 
the city of Peucelaotis, in the upper valley of the Indus ; a po.sition 
which explains Strabo's expression that it was near the sources of 
the Indus, a term by which he undoubtedly meant to designate the 
place where that river first issues from the gorges of the Himalaya. 
(See p. 449.) It seems probable therefore that the site must be 
sought in the neighbourhood of Derbend (about 50 miles above 
Attock), where the river issues out from the deep mountain gorges, 
through which its course has been confined for some time past, and 
emerges into the plains. 

According to Major Abbott, whose view has been adopted by 
M. Vivien de St. Martin, the rock Aornus is represented by a pro¬ 
jecting rook on the right bank of the Indus, opposite to the village 
of Torbela, about twenty miles below the gorge of Derbend ; while 
the site of Embolima is marked by the names of Amh and Balimah, 
still retained by two old castles in the neighbourhood of Derbend. 
But such resemblances of name are worth very little; and Arrian’s 
narrative would certainly lead us to suppose that Embolima was 
situated heloio Aornus. The name also is certainly Greek (at least 
in the form transmitted to us), and was probably applied to a 
place situated at the confluence of some other river with the 
Indus. 

'Phe whole subject is ably discussed by Mr. Grote (History of 
Greece, vol. xii. p. 304, note), by M. Vivien do St. Martin (Oeo- 
yraphie Grecque et Latine de VInde, p. 40-44, and by Mr. Long in 
Smith’s Diet, of Ancient Geography, art. Aornus). 

It has been since investigated anew by General Cunningham, 
who had the great advantage of personal acquaintance with the 
localities. (See his Ancient Geography of India, pp. 58-78.) But 
the site on which he has fixed—an isolated mountain called 
Eanigat, 16 miles N. of the town of Ohind on the Indus—though 
answering in some respects well to the descr iption of the fortress 
of Aornus (he himself admits that the resemblance is incomplete), 
is liable to the insuperable objection that it is so far from the Indus 
as to be wholly at variance with the statements of Curtins, Dio¬ 
dorus and Strabo, as to its proximity to that river. It is singular 
that General Cunningham does not even allude to this difficulty, 
which must be considered as conclusive against the site in question. 
The authority of either Curtins or Diodorus alone might well he 
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rejected, especially if opposed to Arrian, but that is not the case in 
this instance, while their joint statement is confirmed by that of 
Strabo, who certainly derived his information concerning the 
campaigns of Alexander in these regions from very good sources. 

In accordance with this view General Cunningham would 
identify Embolima with Ohind, a town on the right bank of the 
Indus, about 18 miles above Attock; but his reasons for so doing 
are quite inconclusive in themselves. The one conclusion must 
stand or fall with the other. 

The name Aomus is doubtless a Hellenised form of some native 
appellation—distorted so as to suit the fanciful etymology from 
a and opvts, as inaccessible even to birds. It is suggested by Pro¬ 
fessor Wilson that this was merely the Sanscrit term Awara or 
Awarana, signifying “ an enclosure ” or “ stockadeso that Aornus 
was in reality nothing more than a stockaded enclosure, situated 
on a detached hill or mountain of difficult approach. (Wilson’s 
Ariana, p. 192.) In this case we cannot hope for any assistance 
in determining the site from resemblance of name. 


NOTE C c, p. 44(.». 

PEUCELAOTIS. 

The position of Peucelaotis, which appears sometimes as the 
name of a city, sometimes as that of a district, is very imperfectly 
marked by the Greek and Roman liistorians, though they all agree 
in placing the latter in the lower valley of the Cophen or Cabul 
river, corresponding to the district of Peshawer. The expressions 
of Strabo (xv. 1, § 27) would indeed seem to imply that the city 
was on the Indus, and close to the point at which Alexander 
crossed the river; but Arrian repeatedly uses the expression that 
it was not far from the Indus, which is doubtless the more correct. 
The district of the name probably extended quite to that river, 
while the city was at some distance from its banks. The form 
Peucelaotis is so peculiarly Greek, as applied to a district (as in 
the case of Pelasgiotis, Ilistiaeotis, &c.) as to lead to the .suspicion 
that it was of purely Greek formation ; but it appears probable that 
it was really a corruption of the Sanscrit name Pushkalavati, which 
occurs in the Mahabharata. The position of this is considered by 
oriental scholars to be fixed at a place called Hashtnagar, on the 
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north hank of the Cabul river, near its junction with the river 
of Swat. (St. Martin, Geographic de VInde, p. 37 ; Cunningham’s 
Geography of Ancient India, pp. 49, 50.) This situation is certainly 
well in accordance with the expressions of Ajrian. 


NOTE Dd, p. 443. 

TAXILA. 

The situation of Ta.xila between the Indus and the Hydaspes is 
unquestionable, but its precise site was, until very lately, the sub¬ 
ject of much doubt. It was placed by M. Court, by Sir A. Burnes, 
and by Professor Wilson at Manikyala, celebrated for its tope, and 
where there are many other ruins. But the distances given by 
Pliny (vi. 17, § 62), on the authority of Diognetus and Bseton (the 
so-called mensores of Alexander) certainly seemed to coincide better 
with the suggestion of Major Abbott, adopted by M. do St. Jlartin, 
that we should look for it in the neighbourhood of Ilassau Abdul, 
about 25 miles to the N.W. of Kawul Pindee. (See Burnes’s 
Travels, vol. ii. p. 58; Wilson’s Ariana, p. 196; St. Martin, Geogra- 
phie de VInde, pp. 92-98.) 

General Cunningham was the first to point out the existence of 
very extensive ruins in the neighbourhood of a jdace called Shah 
Dheri, about 8 miles S.E. of Hassan Abdul, which from their cha¬ 
racter and extent there seems every reason to believe to be those of 
Taxila. That city, the Indian name of which was Takshasila, con¬ 
tinued to be a flourishing and important place for many centuries, 
and was still in existence in the seventh century after Christ. 
(Cunningham’s Ancient Geography of India, pp. 104-120.) 


NOTE E e, p. 443. 

PASSAGE OF THE HYDASPES. 

Besides the interest which naturally attaches to the scene of the 
great battle between Alexander and Porus, the site in question is 
of importance as being the point from which the king afterwards 
set out on his memorable voyage down the rivers to the Indian 
Ocean. All ancient writers agree in stating that the two cities. 
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Bucephala and Nicsea, were founded in commemoration of his 
victory, and were situated in the immediate neighbourhood of the 
spot where he crossed the river. Hence we might naturally look 
for bome.remains by which to identify the locality. But the difficulty 
arises rather from the abundance than the absence of such indications. 
Numerous ruins are found on both hanks of the river for a space of 
about 40 miles below the modem town of Jhelum, extending as far 
as Jelalpoor and Harriah. But the question may ho considered prac¬ 
tically to lie between Jhelum, at which point one line of high road 
has in all ages crossed the Hydaspes, and the neighbourhood of 
Jelalpoor, about 30 miles lower down the river. It Avas at this 
latter point, to which there is also a frequented high road, that 
Mr. Elphinstone and his suite, on their return from Caubul, crossed 
the Hydaspes, and the spot was thought by them to correspond 
precisely with the description given by Quintus Curtius of Alex¬ 
ander’s battle with Porus. (Elphinstone’s Cauhul, vol. i. p. 109, 
8vo. edit.) Sir A. Burnes however inclined in tavour of the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Jhelum, and the same view was adopted by General 
Court, who had investigated the subject on the spot, as well as at 
a later period by General Abbot. The question has been examined 
again with great care by General Cunningham, and the result of 
his researches seems to show that there is a strong predominance 
of argument in favour of Jelalpoor. In this case the town of that 
name probably occupies the site of Bucephala, while Nicsea may be 
placed on the same site with the modern town of Mong—only 
about six miles distant from the recent battle-field of Chilianwalla. 
(Cunningham, Anc. Gcogr. of India, pp. lo9-178. Bee also Biirnes’s 
T, ■areh, vol. ii. jip. 49-51 ; and St. Martin, Geographic de I’Inde, pp. 
99-102.) 


NOTE Ff, p. 444. 

GEOGEAPHY OF THE PUNJAB. 

At the present day we are so familiar with the geography of the 
Punjab, that it appears strange to recall how lately it i.s that wo 
have acquired anything like a competent acquaintance even with 
its leading features. 1\ bile in ancient times it was the first por¬ 
tion of India with which the Greeks and Homans became acquainted 
—indeed it may bo s.tid to be tlie only part of which they ever 
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obtained any true ^eograpliical notion—it has in modem days on 
the contrary been the last region that has come within the domain 
of European knowledge. As late as 1775 when D'Anville pub¬ 
lished his Antiquite Geographique de I’lnde, the infoimation possessed 
by that eminent geographer concerning this part of India was so 
imperfect that ho was led into the grossest errors, and this portion 
of his work is a mass of confusion. Major Kennell was the first 
who was able, in part by the assistance of Oriental materials, to 
rectify these errors, and introduce a clear and intelligible view of 
the subject. (^Memoir of a Map of Sindostan, p. 94—103, 3rd ed. 
Lend. 1793.) He himself observes that, as his own researches 
advanced, he was continually confirmed in his opinion of the 
acQurac}’ of the statements transmitted to us by the historians of 
Alexander. Indeed there is no portion of the campaigns of that 
monarch in which the leading geographical features are more 
clearly marked, and can more readily be identified. That the case 
should bo otherwise with regard to the various tribes and nations 
he encountered, can excite no surpiise, when we consider how 
fluctuating aie both the boundaries and appellations of such tribes, 
and how many .successive waves of conquest have swept over the 
land since the time of Alexander. Moieover the operations against 
these difierent nations are generally indicated in the vaguest and 
most general manner, aifording us little clue to their geographical 
position. (See the remarks of Major Rennoll, p. 124.) Arrian 
himself had doubtle.-s a very imperfect idea of the geography of 
the countries in question, and even if the writers whom he fol¬ 
lowed had supplied him with fuller details—which may well be 
doubted—ho did not think fit to preserve them. As for Curtius 
and Diodorus their narratives are characterized, throughout the 
Indian campaigns, by even greater carelessness and inattention to 
geographical accuracy than that which generally marks their 
works. 

The Punjab is (as its name imports) the “ Land of the five 
Eivers,” and all these rivers can be recognized and identified with¬ 
out difficulty. Even their names, which at first appear so totally 
difierent in their modern and ancient forms, will be found to pre¬ 
sent more points of resemblance than would be et first suspected, 
or else the change can be otherwise accounted for. 

1. The Hydaspes is unquestionably the liver commonly called 
in modern times the Jhelum (from a city of that name on its 
banks) but by fSanscrit writers the llitastha or Vitastha, of which 
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the modem name of Behnt (by which it is also known) is a mere 
corruption. The name is written by Ptolemy Bidaspes, a form 
that approximates more nearly to the Sanscrit than that usually 
adopted by Greek and Latin writers. 

2. The Acesines is the Chenah, a name derived from the more 
ancient Sanscrit form Chandrahhaga, which is traceable in the 
name Sandahala by which the river is designated by Ptolemy. 
The more usual form Acesines is said to have been an arbitrary 
change introduced by the Greeks with a view of avoiding a name 
supposed to be of ill omen. 

3. The Hydraotes is the modern Eavee, an undoubted corrup¬ 
tion of the Samscrit Iravati, in which we trace without difficulty 
the oiigin of the Greek appellation. 

4. The Hyphasis or Ilypasis is unquestionably the modem Beas 
or Beyah, a name which is derived from the Sanscrit Vipasd. Here 
also the form preseived by Ptolemy, Bibasis, is the more correct, 
while that of Hypanis, adopted by Strabo and Diodorus, is clearly 
erroneous. 

5. The Sutledge, which at the present day is reckoned the last 
of the five livois, is not mentioned by the historians of Alexander, 
that conqueror having stopped short at the Hyphasis—hut it ap¬ 
peals in Pliny under the name of Hesidrus, while it is termed 
by Ptolemy Zaradius. The Sanscrit form is Satudrus. 

But while the piincipal rivers of the Punjab can thus be iden- 
fied with certainty, it must not bo too hastily assumed that they 
followed in the time of Alexander exactly the same course as at 
piesent. Since the country has been better known, abundant 
evidence has been brought fuiwmrd to show that great changes 
have taken place even in recent times. Thus we know that the 
junction of the Sutledge and Beas, which now takes place about 
40 miles above Ferozepoor, was formerly in the immediate neigh¬ 
bourhood of that city, and it was not till the jear 1796 that the 
Sutledge suddenly changed its course, and joined the Beas at their 
pi esent point of confluence. (Cunningham, pp. 217, 222.) Almost 
exactly the same thing occurred with regard to the Eavee (Hy- 
dr.iotcs), which formerly flowed under the walls of Mooltan, and 
fell into the Chenab (Acesines) about 15 miles lower down.' At 
the pre.sont day the junction takes place near Diwana Sinand, 
more than 30 miles above Mooltan. (Id. ji. 221.) It is probable 
al.'-o that the Beas had in former days a wholty distinct course of 
iiS own, paiallol with that of the Sutledge, and General Gunning- 
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ham supposes it to have held this independent channel until it 
ultimately fell into the Chenab, and did not join the Sutledge 
at all. (Id. p. 223.) Still more remaikable is the change 
in the junction of the Indus itself with the Chenab, which in 
the time of Timour and Akhar took place opposite Ooch, though 
their streams now unite at Mittunkote, 60 miles lower down. 
This change has taken place since the commencement of the pre¬ 
sent century. (Id. p. 220.) There is great leason, as we shall 
hereafter see, to suppose that still more extensive changes have 
taken place in the lower course of the Indus since the period of 
the Mahometan conquest of Sinde. 


NOTE G g, p. 444. 

ALTARS ON THE HYPHASIS. 

When we read the description of the twelve altars erected by 
Alexander on the western bank of the Hyphasis, which appear 
to have been massive constructions, destined by him to remain 
as monuments of the point to which he had advanced, we are 
almost tempted to hope that some vestiges of them may still be 
discovered. This hope would he strongly confirmed if we could 
believe the statement of Philostratus, that Apollonius of Tyana 
on his journey into India (in the 2nd century after the Christian era) 
found the altars still subsisting; and even their inscriptions still 
legible. (Philostr. Vit. Apollon, ii. 43).® But it is certain that 
no reliance can be placed upon that fabulous narrative; and the 
1 esearches of modern travellers have failed to discover any trace 
of such monuments. If indeed they are to be sought (as is held 
by many modern writers) helow the present confluence of the Beas 
with the Sutledge, the shifting character of the stream and its 
frequent changes leave little probability that the site can ever be 
ascertained. (This character of the Sutledge is sufficiently marked 
by its original Sanscrit name of Satadru.s—“ the hundred-channeled 
river.”) But if the point where Alexander came to the banks of 
the Beas was situated (as appears most probable) at some distance 
above the confluence of that river with the Sutledge, the right 


“ Plutarch also speaks of the altars as still subsisting in his time (Alex. C2), 
but this is doubtless mere vague hearsay. 
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bank is throughout considerably more elevated than the left, and 
hence any considerable changes in the channel aie much less 
likely. Yet it appears that even in this part of its course the 
river carries away villages and even towns, and it is said that 
ancient ruins have been thus destroyed in quite modern days. 
Very little hope can therefore be entertained of the discovery of 
any monumental remains calculated to throw light upon this in¬ 
teresting geographical question. (See the descriptions of the 
rivers Beas and Sutledge in Elphinstone’s Caubul, vol. ii. p. 426, 
and Burnes’s Tiauels, vol. i. pp. 153, 157, vol. ii. 4-7.) 

The altais were undoubtedly .situated on the right bank of the 
Ilyphasis. Pliny alone places them on the opposite or eastern 
bank. lie says of the Ilyphasis “ qui fuit Alexandri itinerum 
terminus, exsuperato tamen amne, arisque in adversa ripa dicatis.” 
(Bi'st. Nat. vi. 17, § 62.) But this is opposed to the concurrent 
testimony of the hi.storians of Alexander, as well as to the proba¬ 
bilities of the case. (Arrian, Anab. v. 29; Curt. Diodor. xvii. 95.) 

It appears to bo well ascertained (as has been already mentioned) 
that the Sutledge, at a comparatively recent period, did not join 
the Beas till near Feiozcpore, about 40 miles below the present 
junction (Burues, vol. ii. p. 4, 5; Cunningham, p. 222) and this, of 
course, greatly increases the probability that Alexander reached 
the banks of the latter river above the confluence. 

Though the Sutledge is in many respects the more important 
stream and has much the longest course, it is little, if at all, the 
larger river at the point of junction, and the united streams are 
known for some distance below the confluence by the name of Beas, 
as they appear to have been in ancient times by that of Hyphasis. 
But the combined stieam in the lower part of its course is now 
generally known as the Garra. (Elphinstone, 1. c.) 

General Cunningham, in his recent work, places the site in 
que.stion below the present junction of the two streams, but above the 
ancient confluence near Ferozepoor. This is liable to the objection 
that the interval between the two rivers could in this case have 
been only a few miles, while the measurements given by Pliny 
ai^sign a distance of not less than 168 Homan miles from the 
Hyphasis to the Hesidrus or tSutledge, and the same from thence 
to the Jumna. (Plin. 1. c. § 63.) But General Cunningham sup- 
po.ses Pliny to have mi.sundorstood his authorities, and that those 
really gave only one distance—the interval between the Hyphasis 
and rfutlodge being disregarded as practically of no account (p. 217). 
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This is cutting the Gordian knot with a vengeance! and is the 
less e.xcusahlo in this case, as, if we suppose Alexander to have 
followed a mote northerly route, keeping nearer to the mountains, 
the interval between the Beas and the Siitledgo really becomes 
almost exactly equal to that from the Sutledge to the Jumna. 


NOTE H h, p. 445. 

SANGALA AND THE CATH.EI. 

These argument.s have been very fully urged by Gen. Cunningham 
(Aiu-icut Geoijraphij of India, pp. 17'J-1D0), who had himself visited 
the site which he would identify with S.uigala. It is situated in 
the midst of the plain called the Itechua Dooab, between the liavee 
(llydiaotes) and tho Chenab (Acesines) about GO miles west of 
Lahore, and tho local circumstances certainly seem to correspond 
very well with tho description of tho siege by Alexander. But if 
this bo really the position of Saugala, wo must suppose that after 
crossing the Ilydraotes (which he is distinctly stated to hare dune) 
ho trcrosucd that river iu order to attack the Cathmans, and cap¬ 
ture their chief city. That ho should have turned aside fiom hi.s 
geueial line of march for this purpose would bo quite in accordance 
with his practice on other occasions, and is not inconsistent with 
the expressions of .\nian in regard to this particular expedition 
(Anab. v. 22) : but if he recros.sed the Hydraotes and returned so far 
westward, without our finding any indication of it in our existing 
histoiians, it will certainly prove that their narrative is even more 
vague and untrustworthy in a geographical point of view than wo 
had been accustomed to suppose. The successive passages of tho 
great rivers of the Punjab appear to form the distinct steps that 
mark the conqueror's progress; and if we cannot rely even uj on 
these, the whole subject is thrown into hopeless confusion. 

It is remaikable however that Strabo tells us that the Cathieaiis 
were situated, according to some authorities, between tho Acesines 
and the Hydaspes, while others placed them beyond (i.e. eastward 
of) both the Acesines and the Hydraotes (xv. c, 1, § 30, p. GOO). 
The name of Sagala, which is probably identical with the Saugala 
of Ariian, is found also in Ptolemy (vii. 1, § 4G), who however 
places it in tho ueighbouihood of tho Hydaspes, thus apparently 
following the anonymous authorities cited by Strabo. 
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Tlie Cathgei are described by ancient authors as one of the most 
powerful nations of India, and Strabo has preserved to us some 
curious particulars concerning their manners and customs (1. c.). 
They appear to have been closely connected with the Oxydrac® and 
the Malli, with whom they were probably conterminous, as the 
three nations made common cause against Alexander. (Arrian, 1. c.) 
Hut thisaffoids us little assistance in determining their precise 
position ; that of the Oxydracae being almost equally obscure. 

The resemblance of name might easily lead us to suppose that 
there existed some connection between these Cathmans and the 
^vell-known mediaeval appellation of Cathay, as applied to a region 
of the far east. But it is certain that the similarity is purely 
fortuitous; an instructive warning against too hastily building any 
conclusions upon such resemblances. 

Sir A. Bumes, on the other hand, has suggested, very plausibly, 
that the name is connected with that of the Kattia, a predatory and 
warlike race who are found scattered at intervals through the plains 
of the Punjab, and even across the deserts to Delhi. They now 
live an erratic life, but are supposed by Bumes to be the aborigines 
of the country. (Travels, vol. i. p. 112.) 


NOTE li, p. 446. 

BOATS ON THE INDUS. 

Ihe statement in the text is that given by Arrian in his Anabasis 
(vi. 2, § 7), and rests on the authority of Ptolemy. In his Indica 
however (c. 19, § 7), where he is apparently following Nearchus, 
Airian states the whole number of ships at only eight hundred, 
including both ships of war and transports. Schmieder and some 
other editors would correct this to eighteen hundred : but it seems 
more probable that the basis of the two calculations was different, 
l^tolemy distinctly includes the ordinary river-boats, which would 
doubtless have been collected in large numbers to assist in trans¬ 
porting so great an army and its supplies; while the terms of 
Nearchus would seem to imply only ships of war or regular 
transports. 

At the present day the Indus is navigated by a large number of 
boats or vessels of the country, some of them of large size. Near 
its mouth indeed it is navigable only for large flat-bottomed boats. 
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called “doondees,” whicli, though large and unwieldy, never exceed 
fifty tons in burthen. (Burnes’s Travels, vol. i. p. 219.) But from 
Bukkur upwards it is navigated by a difierent description of boat 
called “ sbruk,” “ which is admirably adapted to the transport of 
troops, both horse and foot, from being as roomy before as astern.” 
(Ib. p. 261.) The Chenab or Acesines is also navigable for boats 
of a similar description. (Ib. p. 276.) There can be no doubt that 
numerous vessels of this chaiacter would be found in the Indus and 
its tributaries as early as th§ time of Alexander, and Ptolemy ex¬ 
pressly mentions that they were turned to account as part of his 
fleet. But the transports for his cavalry appear to have been 
especially constructed for the purpose ; such a sight as a body of 
horses on board ship had never been before seen in these parts. 
(Arrian, Anab. vi. 3, § 4.) 

The Mahomedan historians, with their customary exaggeration, 
speak of forty thousand (!) vessels as employed in the navigation of 
the Indus under the Mogul dynasty. (Abul Pazil, quoted by 
Vincent, Voyage of Nearchus, p. 88.) 

Alexander had, on a former occasion, when he first came to the 
banks of the Hydaspes and found himself opposed by Porus, tran.s- 
ported the vessels of which he had previously made use for the 
passage of the Indu.- overland to the Hydaspes. (Airian, Anab. v. 8, 

§ 4.) But there is certainly no leasou to suppose, as Dr. Vincent 
has done, that this was the case with the fleet with which he de¬ 
scended the river. It was in fact much more easy to construct a 
fleet on the Hydaspes than on the Indus. (See note to p. 446.) 


NOTE Kk, p. 417. 

DESCENT OF THE INDUS. 

Sir A. Burnes, who in 1831 ascended the Indus and its tribu¬ 
taries the Chenab and Eavee, to Lahore, took exactly sixty' days on 
the ascending voyage at the most favourable season; but ho considers 
it possible for a boat to “ drop down from Lahore to the sea in 
fifteen days ” at the very quickest, six of which would be occupied 
in the descent to Mooltan, and nine from thence to the sea. {Travels, 
vol. i. p. 196, 197 ; Journal of Geographical Society, vol. iii. p. 113.) 
He estimates the distance from Lahore to the sea, by the course of 
the river, at about 1000 British miles (Ib. p. 195). The distance 
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travei'sed by the fleet of Alexander muht have been consideiably 
hss, as although the point from which it set out was (probably) at 
least as near the mountains as Lahore, the course of the Jhelum and 
(Jbenab, above their junction with the Kavee, is much less tortuous 
than that of the latter river. 

Pliny absurd!}’’ asserts that Alexander took five months and some 
days to descend the Indus, though he never proceeded less than 600 
stadia a day. (Proditur Alexandrum nullo die minus stadia sexcenta 
navigasse in Indo, nec potuissc ante menses quinque enavigaro, 
adjectis paucis diebus. Plin. H.N. vi. 17, § 60.) He would thus 
liave navigated the river for more than 9000 Gr. miles! It would 
bo curious to know from what source Pliny derived this extra¬ 
ordinary statement, which ho repeats without in the least perceiving 
its absurdity. But a descent of sixty miles in a day, as an occasional 
rate of pi ogress, is by no means improbable. 


NOTE L1, p. 447. 

CONFLUENCE OF THE HYDASPES WITH THE ACESINES. 

The confluence of the llydaspes with the Accsincs appears as a 
point of much impoitance in all the accounts of the voyage of 
Alexander. According to the historians the junction of the 
two streams gave rise to dangerous rapids, accompanied with 
violent eddies and tumuluious waves, which not only caused great 
alarm to the Macedonian sailors, but occasioned the loss of several 
ships. (Arrian, Anab. vi. 4, 5; Q. Curt. ix. 4, § 9-14; Diodor. xvii. 
97.) It is a strong instance of the carelessness of Diodorus in 
geographical matters that he represents these rapids as occurring 
at the confluence of the two rivers with the Indus. The circum¬ 
stances are as usual amplified by Quintus Curtins with much turgid 
eloquence, but even in the more sober nariative of Arrian the 
dangers appear sufficiently formidable. Cherefeddin also, the his¬ 
torian of Timour, says that “the waves dashing against each 
other, made it appear like a troubled ocean ” (cited by Eennell, 
p. 118). But it appears from the description of Sir A. Biirnes, the 
first European who visited the spot, that these accounts, though 
not without foundation, are greatly exaggerated. “ The river (he 
says) joins the Acesines with a murmuring noise, but the velocity 
of the current is inconsiderable, and vessels pass it without danger. 
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except in July and August. There are no eddies or rocks, nor is 
the channel confined, but the ancient character i.s supported by the 
noise of the confluence, which is greater than that of any of the 
other rivers.” (^Travels, vol. i. p. 109.) The boatim n of the river 
however still regard the passage as a perilous one, during the 
season when the river is swollen, flbid.) 


NOTE M m, p. 447. 

COURSE OF THE HYPHARIS. 

Arrian expressly says that the Ilyphasis (meaning undoubtedly 
the combined stream formed b}' the lleas and Sutledge, now known 
as the Garra) falls into the Acesines (Anal. vi. 14, § 5) below its 
junction with the Hydraotes. He adds that the Acesines continues 
to retain its name, notwithstanding its junction with so many im¬ 
portant rivers, until it finally discharged their united waters into 
the Indus. This still continues to be the case with the Chenab. 
(Burnes, vol. i. p. 78.) 

It is singular that notwithstanding this di.stinct statement of 
Arrian, both Major Kennell and Dr. Vincent doubted whether the 
Ilyphasis really fell into the Acesines, and the former even goes so 
far as to say “ the truth is, that the Hyphasis (or Beyah) does 
not join the Chenaub, but after uniting its waters with those of the 
Sutlege, falls into the Indus a great rvay further down” (p. 129), 
and his map is constructed in accordance with this assumption. 

As has been already mentioned (Note F f) it is probable that the 
Indus and Acesines in the time of Alexander met in the neighbour¬ 
hood of Ooch, considerably above their present point of junction, 
but in this case there is no reason to suppose that the Hyphasis or 
Sutledge pursued a separate course till it joined the Indus. The 
contrary is distinctly asserted by Airiau, and on this point it is 
difficult to believe that the companions of Alexander could have 
been in error. 


NOTE N 11 , p. 44S. 

THE INDUS IDENTIFIED WITH THE NILE. 

So imperfect were the geographical ideas commonly entertained 
previous to this voyage of Alexander, that the king himself when 
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he first came to the river and saw crocodiles in it, was convinced 
that it was the same with the Kile, and wrote a letter to Olympias 
containing this statement, which appears to have been extant at a 
later period. (Arrian, Anab. vi. 1; Strab. xv. I, p. 696.) It was only 
on his march through the Punjab that he obtained more accurate 
information from the natives, and became convinced that it ulti¬ 
mately flowed into the Southern Ocean. It i.s remarkable to see 
how in this respect the geographical information of the Greeks 
seems to have retrograded since the time of Herodotus. No allu¬ 
sion is found to the voyage of Scylax related by that historian, 
which must either have been disbelieved or forgotten, while the 
just conclusions derived from it by Herodotus had fallen into the 
same oblivion. 

But absurd as was this identification, the general resemblance 
between the Indus and the Nile, which are constantly brought into 
comparison by the Greek geographers (Strabo, xv. p. 692, &c.), is 
certainly such as to justify their observations. The resemblance ot 
the lower valley of the Indus, from the time it has received the 
waters of the Punjab, with Egypt, is dwelt upon by modern tia- 
vellers; “ One description (says Mr. Elphiustone) might indeed 
serve for both. A .smdoth and fertile plain is bounded on one side 
by mountains, and on the other by a desert. It is divided by a 
large river which forms a Delta as it approaches the sea, and 
annually inundates and enriches the country near its banks. The 
climate of both is hot and dry, and rain is of rare occurrence in 
either country.” (Elphinstone’s Caubul, vol. ii. p. 225.) 


NOTE Oo, p. 4-48. 

WIDTH OF THE INDUS. 

According to Sir A. Burnes the Indus where it has been joined 
by the rivers of the Punjab “never shallows, even in the dry 
season, to less than fifteen feet and seldom preserves so great a 
breadth as half a mile.” {Travels, vol. i. p. 195.) “ Near Hydrabad 
it is but S30 yards, at Tatta less than 700, and below the village of 
Hilaya, 15 miles from that town, it does not e.xceed 600.” (Ib. 
p. 242.) But in one part of its course above Bukkur, and below 
Mittun Kote (at which place it receives the united waters of the 
Punjab), it is more widely spread, so that it “ often exceeds a 
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thousand yards in breadth, and at Mittnn was found to be even 
double that width.” (Ibid. p. 260.) 

Similarly exaggerated statements were current among the 
ancients with regard to the principal tributaries of the Indus : 
but we meet with others of a much more authentic character. 
Ptolemy the son of Lagus, as cited by Arrian (v. 20, § 8) stated 
that the Acesines, at the point where Alexander crossed it, 
was fifteen stadia in width, with a strong and violent current. 
This was the only one of the rivers of the Punjab concerning the 
size of which that author had left any definite information : and 
his accuracy is confirmed by Mr. Elphinstone, who says that the 
Chenab at the Wuzeerabad Ghat, where he crossed it on the 31st 
of July, “ measured one mile three furlongs and twenty perches, from 
edge to edge of the water. The simndings were the same as the 
Jelum, fourteen feet the greatest, but the current was more rapid 
by a knot and a half.” (Elphinstone’s Cauhul, vol. ii. p. 423.) The 
Jhelum (Hydaspes) was found by the same authority to measure 
at Jelalpoor one mile one furlong and thirty-five perches, though 
it had not then attained its full height (Ib. p. 421). 


NOTE Pp, p. 449. 

SOURCE OF THE INDUS. 

The Afghans, even at the present day, regard the place where the 
Indus first issues from the mountains as very near the source of the 
river. (St. Martin, Geographic de I’Inde, p. 44.) The part of its 
course above Derbend is indeed the most imperfectly known of its 
whole stream, and it is a remarkable fact that down to the present 
time no European traveller has ever followed the valley between 
Acho and Derbend. In the last century modern geographers only 
knew vaguely that it must rise at some distance from a point where 
it appeared as a large stream ; but even Major Eennell, as late as 
1793, supposed it to flow from the north, and that it must have its 
sources on the western side of the range that runs northward from 
the Hindoo Koosh, and in which the Oxus also takes its rise. He 
was thus led to place the sources of the Indus nearly due north 
from Attock, while he supposed the river that flowed by Ladak, ol 
the existence of which he had heard, to be a branch of the Ganges, 
and that another branch of the same river took its rise in the Lake 
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Mansarowar. (See the map annexed to his Memoir, p. 201.) 
D’Anville, about twenty years earlier, took much the same view of 
the sources of the Indus and the Ganges, while he supposed the Brah¬ 
maputra, which he rightly conceived to have its origin in the same 
mountain group, to he the same with the Irawaddy, and to flow 
through Pegu on its way to the Gulf of Bengal. (See the map 
annexed to his Antiquite Geographiqm de I'Inde, published in 1775.) 
This last error was first corrected by Major Eennell, in 1781. In 
criticising ancient geographers it is important to hear in mind how 
imperfect was our knowledge of many countries of the old world 
down to a very recent period, and how readily even the ablest 
modern writers have been led into false geographical combinations 
by imperfect information. 


NOTE Qq, p. 450. 

DELTA OF THE INDUS. 

The statements of ancient writers concerning the width of the 
Delta, or the extent comprised between its two arms, are equally 
irreconcilable with the supposition that the existing Delta was 
meant. Aristobulus estimated the hase of the triangle, or the inter¬ 
val between the two mouths, at 1000 stadia, but Nearchus reckoned 
it not less than 1800 stadia (Strah. xv. p. 701). Now, according 
to Burnes, the land embraced by the two actual arms of the Indus 
extends, at the junction of the rivers with the sea, to about 70 
British miles, “ and this, correctly speaking, is the existing Delta 
of the river.” (Travels, vol. i. p. 208 ; Journal of Geographical Society, 
vol. iii. p. 115.) But he adds that “ the Indus covers with its waters 
a wider space than is thus described, and has two other mouths to 
the eastward of these, the Seer and Koree and with the addition of 
these (now forsaken) branches, the river presents a face to the sea 
of about 125 British miles. (Ib.) But these two arms have nothing 
to do with Tattah, and it is difficult to understand how Sir A. 
Burnes reconciled the statement which he repeatedly makes, that 
the Koree was formerly the eastern branch of the Indus, with hi.s 
adoption of the view (generally followed in his day) which iden¬ 
tified Pattala Avith Tattah. 

The two main arms of the Delta of Egypt are more than 90 G. 
miles in length (as measured on the map, without following their 
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windings in detail), while the sea front of the Delta, from the 
Pelusian to the Canopic mouth, is not less than 140 G. miles, or 
1400 stadia. 


NOTE Rr, p. 450. 

SITE OF PATTALA. 

This -view, which appears to have been first suggested by 
Pottinger, and adopted by Droysen and Benfey, has been worked 
out very fully by M. de St. Martin, Geographie de VInde, pp. 160- 
172, and has certainly great probabilities in its favour. The 
suggestion first thrown out by Capt. McMurdo, and which Prof. 
Wilson was inclined to adopt, that the bifurcation in the time of 
Alexander took place at a point much fivrther up the river, above 
Bukkur, where a dry channel or river-bed may slill be traced, part¬ 
ing off from the main stream, and holding a direction towards the 
estuary of Koree, is liable to the great objection that the extent of 
the two arms would in this case enormously exceed those of the 
Nile, the excess being in this case as great as the deficiency if wo 
place Pattala at Tattah ; and it would also render it impossible to 
find room for the different tribes and cities reduced by Alexander 
between the confluence of the Indus with the Acesines, and the 
head of its Delta at Pattala. 

But the point which both these views have in common, that the 
eastern mouth of the Indus was in ancient times by the estuary of 
Koree, close to the peninsula of Cutch, has certainly much to 
recommend it; and appears to be in accordance with all that we 
know of the changes that have taken place in this part of the country. 
Sir A. Burnes, though he continued to identify Pattala with Tattah, 
speaks of the Koree as “ the eastern, though forsaken branch of the 
Indus,” and even terms it “ the largest of all the mouths of the 
river, having become a branch of the sea as the fresh water has 
been turned from the channel.” ( Travels, vol. i. p. 7.) There appears, 
moreover, to be authentic evidence of the waters in this instance 
having been artificially diverted from their course and prevented 
from flowing in their former channel, with a view to iujuie the in¬ 
habitants of Cutch. (Ib. pp. 215, 309.) At the same time we know 
that all this neighbourhood has been visited by repeated earth¬ 
quakes, and it is not unlikely that changes of level resulting fiom 
this cause may also have contributed to alter the geographical 
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features of the country. (See Lyell’s Principles of Geology, yoI. ii. 
pp. 9S-102,10th edition; and the valuable paper of Sir Bartle Frere 
on the Runn of Cutch, in the Joum. Geogr. Society, vol. xl. p. 121.) 

Gen. Cunningham, who has most recently investigated the 
subject, concurs in placing Pattala on the same site with Hyder¬ 
abad, which occupies a long, flat-topped hill that must have in all 
ages been favourably adapted for the site of a city. The name 
indeed is modern, but it is still known to the people as Neeruncote, 
by which name it is mentioned in the Arab historians and geo¬ 
graphers. (Cunningham’s Ancient Geography of India, pp. 279-285.) 


NOTE Ss, p. 451. 

CITIES OP THE MALLI. 

It must be borne in mind in discussing this question that the 
Eavee or Hydraotes, which at present joins the Chenab more than 
30 miles above Mooltan, formerly held a separate course much 
lower down, and passed under the walls of Mooltan, completely 
encircling that fortress, before it joined the Chenab. (Cunningham, 

p. 221.) 

General Cunningham, who has himself explored this part of the 
country, has endeavoured to trace the successive marches of 
Alexander in his expedition against the Malli, and to identify the 
towns and strongholds that he reduced. He considers the first 
city taken by him (Arrian, vi. 6, § 2) to be represented by Kot 
Kamolia, “ a small hut ancient town,” about 44 miles to the S.E. 
of the junction of the Hydaspes and Acesines (the point from which 
Alexander set out), and only a few miles from the west bank of the 
Eavee. Harapa, a place where there are extensive ruins on the 
opposite side of the Eavee, about 16 miles from Kot Kamalia, he 
supposes to be “ the other city ” against which Perdiccas was dis¬ 
patched with the cavalry, while Alexander himself attacked the 
former town (Ibid. § 4). The next city, taken by Alexander after 
crossing the Hydraotes (Ibid. 7, § 2, 3), he identifies with Tulamba, 
“ a remarkably strong fortress ” on the left bank of the Eavee, 
about 52 miles to the N.E. of Mooltan: while the fourth city, 
called by Arrian “a certain city of the Brachmans ” (Ibid. § 4) 
he considers to be represented by the old ruined fort and town of 
Atari, 20 miles from Tulamba on the road to Mooltan. All these 
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sites are marked by the presence of mounds, which, together with 
the large size of the bricks employed in the ruins, are considered to 
afford unquestionable evidence of remote antiquity. fCunninffham, 
pp. 208-229.) 

The above identifications appear plausible enough. But there is 
great difficulty in adopting the supposition that the capital city of 
the Main (rj ix€yL<xTr] Tu)v MaXXiov iroAts, Arrian, vi. 8, § 4) occupied 
the site of the modern Mooltan, the strongest fortress in this part 
of the country, and the natural strength of which must have been 
still greater when it was surrounded by the waters of the Eavee. 
But the capital was abandoned by the Malli, without an attempt at 
resistance, when they heard of the approach of Alexander: they 
withdrew to the north bank of the Hydraotes and being there 
attacked again by the Macedonians, fled for refuge to a neighbour¬ 
ing city that was strongly fortified (Ibid. § 7). It was in the attack 
of this last city that Alexander himself was severely wounded and 
narrowly escaped with his life. General Cunningham has con¬ 
founded this city with the capital of the Malli, or combined the 
two together, which is certainly at variance with the narrative of 
Arrian. Moreover that author clearly represents the place where 
the king was wounded as at some distance from the Hydraotes: 
and his description of the voyage down that river to its confluence 
with the Acesines, where the main army was encamped, implies one 
of longer duration than the few miles from Mooltan to the Chenab. 
Q. Curtius indeed represents it as a four days’ voyage (ix. 23, § 3), 
but as he is evidently following a different set of authorities from 
Arrian, no reliance can be placed upon this. 


NOTE Tt, p. 4.31. 

THE OXYDRAC.E. 

The position of the Oxydiacm is much more obscurely indicated 
than that of the Malli. They are mentioned on more than one 
occasion as having combined with the Malli, and also with the 
Cathmi, to oppose the progress of Alexander. After the reduction 
of the several cities of the Malli, the Oxydracre joined with them 
in sending deputies to tender their submission. But we have no 
account in Arrian of any military operations against them, or of 
the capture of any of their cities; and we cannot infer with cer- 
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tainty from the manner in which he speaks of Alexander’s de¬ 
scending the river to attack the Malli and Oxydracae (vi. 4, § 3), 
that he actually traversed the territories of the latter people. All 
that we learn concerning them is quite consistent with the suppo¬ 
sition that they lay on the east or left bank of the Sutledge—-the 
province of Bahawalpoor—though they may very well have extended 
as far as its junction with the Indus, and the neighbourhood of Ooch. 

General Cunningham alone places the Oxydracae to the north of 
the Malli, which is certainly contrary to the natural inference 
from the narrative of Arrian. His principal reason seems to be 
that Pliny speaks of the turning-point of Alexander’s career 
(meaning probably the spot on the bank of the Hyphasis where he 
erected his altars) as in the territory of the Sydracae, which is 
probably the same name with that of the Oxydracae. But the 
passage in question (in Sydracis Expeditionum Alexandri termino, 
xii. 6, § 24) is merely one of those passing notices hastily thrown 
in by the author, and which are of very little value in a geographical 
point of view. 

We learn from Arrian that there was considerable confusion 
among Greek authors with regard to the Oxydracae and the Malli, 
many writers asserting that the fortress in the attack of which 
Alexander was so severely wounded lay in the country of the 
Oxydrac® (a statement which we find repeated by Q. Curtius, ix. 
18, § 26), but this he unequivocally rejects as a mistake. He 
evidently is here writing on the authority of Aristobulus and 
Ptolemy. 

The name of the Oxydrac® (’OfvSpaxat) which is found in this 
form both in Arrian and Q. Curtius, is written by Strabo SvSpaKat, 
and by Pliny {1. c.) Sydraci. It is clearly identical with the San¬ 
scrit Sudraka or Suruka, who are found in the Mahabharata associ¬ 
ated with the Malava (Malli), just as the Oxydrac® and Malli are 
by the Greek writers. (St. Martin, Geographie de VInde, p. 116.) 
The Hydrac® ('YSpasat) of Strabo are doubtless the same people. 


NOTE Uu, p. 452. 

CHANGES IN THE COURSE OF THE INDUS. 

The collocation of these various tribes on the Lower Indus 
depends in great measure upon the determination of a preliminarj^ 
question—that of the course of the Indus itself. Captain McMurdo 
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in an interesting memoir published in 1834 in the Journal of the Boyal 
Asiatic Society (vol. i. p. 20-44) was the first to draw attention to 
the great changes that have taken place in the course of the Indus, 
and which, as he shows, were not confined to the Delta or lowest 
part of the river, hut have extended even to the part of its course 
more than 200 miles higher up. He seems to have clearly esta¬ 
blished the fact that even so late as the seventh century after 
Christ, the main stream of the Indus did not follow its present 
channel, hut pursued a more direct course towards the sea, at a dis¬ 
tance in some parts of sixty or seventy miles farther east than it 
at present flows. The old channel of the river, which is still 
distinctly to he traced, and is known as the Purana Deria or “ old 
river,” leaves the present stream at some distance above Bukkur, 
passes under the ruins of Alore, which was a large and flourishing 
city when it was captured by the Mahometans, and then holds a 
direct course towards the south, nearly as far as a city called Brah- 
manahad, above which it divides into two channels, the one having 
a direction to the S.S.W. till it rejoins the present course of the 
river just above Hyderabad: the other having a south-easterly 
course towards the Eunn of Cutch. (McMurdo, 1. c.; "Wilson’s 
Ariana, p. 202 ; Cunningham’s Ancient Geography of India, pp. 251, 
252.) If this now deserted bed were the main channel of the Indus 
in the time of Alexander, wh’ch there is certainly strong reason to 
suppose, it explains the circumstance that no mention is found in 
the historians of Alexander of so remarkable a site as that of 
Bukkur, which could hardly have failed to attract their attention. 

This important discovery at once sets aside all the conclusions of 
the earlier writers on the subject (Kennell, Vincent, &c.) who 
naturally assumed the Indus to have always followed its present 
course. The latest researches would apparently lead us to the 
following arrangetnent;— 

1. The Sogdi, who were the first people encountered by Alexander 
in descending the main stream of the Indus, must be placed between 
the point of its confluence with the combined waters of the Punjab 
(which was at that time near Ooch), and that where the old chan¬ 
nel of the river separates from the actual one. There are no means 
of fixing the site of their chief city with any certainty. 

2. The kingdom of Musicanus, which was said to be one of the 
richest in India, may be placed on the banks of the Purana Deria 
or old channel of the Indus, and may well have deserved that 
character when it was irrigated by the waters of the river. It is 
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probable therefore that the chief city occupied the site of Alore, 
now in ruins, but celebrated by Mahometan traditions and histories 
as a place of great wealth and the metropolis of the whole sur¬ 
rounding country. This conclusion is adopted both by Prof. Wilson 
and Gen. Cunningham. 

3. The kingdom of Oxycanus (called by other writers Porticanus) 
is more difficult to determine: but it seems to have not been situ¬ 
ated on the Indus, and that Alexander quitted that river in order 
to attack it. The most plausible conjecture is that which would 
place it to the west of the Indus, on the banks of the river Gharra, 
and its capital city at Mahorta, near Larkhana, about 45 miles 
from Alore (Cunningham, pp. 259, 261). But the attempt to 
connect it with the Oskana of Ptolemy, which he describes as a 
city of Gedrosia (Ptol. vi. 21, § 5), appears to me entirely untenable. 

4. The kingdom of Sambus is clearly to be placed in the dis¬ 
trict west of the Indus, at the foot of the mountain range that 
borders the broad valley on the west. The name of his capital 
city of Sindoniana leads at once to identify it with Sehwan, an 
undoubtedly ancient site. The objection that Sindomana was 
clearly not on the Indus is at once removed, if the Indus flowed 
in its old channel, the nearest point of which is not less than 
65 miles from Sehwan (Wilson’s Ariana, p. 205; Cunningham, 
pp. 263-266). 


NOTE Vv, p. 455. 

MARCH THROUGH GEDROSIA. 

The length of time occupied on this march is surprising, espe¬ 
cially as wo are told that the army was compelled to make marches 
of inordinate length, in order to arrive at halting-places where 
water was to be obtained, a fact probable in itself. (Arrian, Anah. 
vi. 24, § 1; Strab. xv. 2, § 7, p. 723. See the remarks of Vincent, 
vol. i. p. 235, on this subject.) But the troops were probably obliged 
to make fiequent halts at the few places where they could supply 
themselves with "water; and the accounts of the ancient writers 
which represent the country as a continuou.s sandy desert are 
undoubtedly exaggerated, army could have marched through 
such a desert for sixty days without interruption. And so far as 
the Mekran is known, though generally arid and sterile, it contains 
throughout patches of a comparatively fertile character, producing 
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excellent dates, though little or no grain. Moreover, time would 
necessarily be lost in the repeated attempts made to communicate 
with the fleet under Nearchus. The statement of Strabo that the 
days’ marches amounted to two hundred, four hundred, and even 
six hundred stadia (70 miles) a daj’, is manifestly a great exaggera¬ 
tion, but forced marches would no doubt be required in order to 
pass from one station of wells to another. Such forced marches 
would however necessitate corresponding intervals of repose. 


NOTE Xx,p. 456. 

ROUTE THROUGH GEDROSIA AND CARMANIA. 

The description given by Sir H. I’ottinger {Travels in Beloochi- 
stan, p. 131-134) of the desert which he traversed between Sarawan 
and Kullugan so closely resembles those preserved by Arrian and 
Strabo from the historians of Alexander, that it might almost seem 
to be translated from them. But the desert in question is situated 
in the northern part of Beloochistan, to the north of the range of 
mountains (the Mushti or W'ashati) which tiaverses the country 
from east to west, and apparently formed the northern limit of 
Gedrosia, while the route of Alexander unquestionably lay to the 
south of the same range. Strabo’s testimony to his continued 
proximity to the sea is precise; and Sir H. Pottinger remarks that 
“ had the Greek historians been even less explicit, the nature of 
the country alone must have decided any question that might 
have arisen upon this point ” {Travels, p. 264). The interior of the 
Mekran is indeed still very imperfectly known : though the coast 
has been of late years thoroughly examined, for the purpose of 
laying down the line of electric telegraph from Gwadur to Kur- 
rachee, and several lines of route have been followed, crossing it 
towards the interior of Beloochistan. But no traveller has as yet 
traversed its length from one end to the other, in the direction 
followed by Alexander. So far as we can judge he appears to have 
kept along a kind of plain or valley, which is found to run nearly 
parallel to the coast, between the interior range of the Mushti hills 
and the lower rugged hills that bound the immediate neighbour¬ 
hood of the sea-coast. This line of route has been followed in very 
recent times by Major Boss from Kedj to Bela, and seems to form 
a natural line of communication, keeping throughout about the 
required distance (60 to 70 miles) from the coast. (See Proceedings 
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of Geogr. Society, vol. xvi. pp. 139-141 and 219.) The arid and 
impracticable character of the coast district itself, which deterred 
Alexander from following that route (Arrian, vi. 23) is fully con¬ 
firmed by recent accounts: but the more inland line of march, so 
far as is yet known, does not appear to traverse any such frightful 
deserts of sand as those described by the historians of Alexander. 

Nor can the site of Pura, the place which formed the terminus of 
his toilsome march through the desert, be determined with cer¬ 
tainty. It has been generally identified with Bunpoor, the most 
important place in Western Beloochistan, or with Puhra, a village in 
the same neighbourhood, but the resemblance of name is in this 
case, of little value—Poor signifying merely a town—while the 
remoteness of Bunpoor from the sea, and its position to the north 
of the central chain of mountains, which Alexander must there¬ 
fore have traversed in order to reach it, present considerable 
difficulties in the way of this view. 

Unfortunately the subsequent march of Alexander through 
Carmania is as obscure as that through Gedrosia. The country 
being comparatively fertile, and his passage being unopposed, there 
was little to attract the attention of historians, and we are briefly 
told that the king proceeded into Carmania; and after that into 
Persia, sending Hephaestion with the bulk of the army by the 
coast road, while he himself, with a light-armed force, both of 
horse and foot, took the direct road to Pasargada. (Arrian, Anab. 
vi. 27, §§ 2, 3, 28, § 7, 29, § 1.) 

But it seems clear that, until this separation, his line of march 
was throughout not very remote from the sea. When Nearchus 
arrived at the river Anamis, he learned that Alexander was “ not 
far off,” an expression subsequently explained to mean that he 
was at a distance of “ five days’ journey.” {Indica, c. 33.) This 
at once excludes the supposition that Alexander was anywhere in 
the neighbourhod of Kerman, or the fertile district of northern 
Carmania. For the city of Kerman is at a distance of eighteen 
“ menzils ” or days’ marches from Bunder Abbas on the Persian 
Gulf. (Pottinger, p. 227.) The same distance is estimated by 
Kinneir (Geography of Persia, p. 200) on the authority of a native 
traveller, at 177 fursungs. It must be somewhat more from the 
mouth of the Anamis. If indeed he had struck up so far to the 
north as Bunpoor, his natural line of route from thence to Pasar¬ 
gada and Persepolis would have lain through the fertile district 
of Nurmansheer, and Kerman, which was probably then (as we 
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know it to have been in the times of Ptolemy and Ammianus) the 
capital of the province. But if Alexander had been following this 
inland route, his detaching Hephaestion to the sea would he inex¬ 
plicable. If, on the contrary, he was still, as we find him when 
Nearchus first rejoined him, within easy reach of the sea-coast, it 
would be natural for him to continue his march with the whole 
army through the maritime districts of Casmania and Persia to 
Susa. Instead of so doing, he left his army to follow this route 
under the command of Hephaestion, while he himself struck up 
into the mountains to Pasargada. 

The ancient accounts of Carmania in general differ much from 
the impressions of modem travellers, from which it is clear that 
a large part of the province is very arid and mountainous. But 
in such cases it often happens that the character of a particular 
district is transferred to the whole region. In some portions of 
Carmania there are tracts of great fertility. The district near the 
sea-coast around the river Minab (the Anamis of Arrian) and 
that of Giroft, in the interior—supposed by Dr. Vincent to be the 
place of meeting of Alexander and Nearchus—are both of them 
fertile and well-peopled districts. The former especially is called 
by the natives the Paradise of Persia. (Kempthome in Geo- 
grajpMcal Journal, vol. v. p. 274.) The district of Nurmansheer in 
the interior is also a fertile and productive region, but this, like 
Kerman, seems too remote from the sea to agree with the accounts 
of the meeting of Kearchus and Alexander. It took Sir F. Gold- 
smid 16 days travelling to reach Bumm, the capital of this district, 
from Bunder Abbas on the Persian Gulf. (Journal of Geographical 
Society, vol. xliii. p. 65.) 

It is curious that a large part of the province of Carmania is still 
virtually unknown, and just in the direction where Alexander 
would proceed from Gedrosia to the frontiers of Persia proper, 
large tracts of country are still marked on the latest map (that of 
Captain St. John in 1877) as “ unexplored.” 


NOTE Yy, p. 457. 

MARCH OF CBATERUS. 

Dr. Vincent justly observes that " by a view of the map and a 
reference to the geographers, we can hardly discover the means of 
his [Craterus] avoiding some part of that desert on the east of 
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Carmania, which the Kubian geogi'apher says is the largest in the 
world ” (p. 340). Yet he assumes that Craterus had experienced 
none of the difBculties which Alexander had encounteied in Ge- 
drosia. This statement is not warranted by the ancient authorities, 
who, indeed, ignore all ditficulties encountered by Craterus, but do 
not say that he met with none. The great desert of Kerman, 
which occupies the northern part of that province, and extends 
from thence to the confines of Yezd, Khorasan, and Seistan, is a 
vast tract of the most unmitigated barrenness, and a considerable 
portion of this, interposed between the fertile districts of Nur- 
mansheer, in northern Carmania, and the Lake Zurrah in Seistan, 
must of necessity have been traversed by Craterus with his army. 
According to Sir H. Pottinger an Afghan army, which invaded 
Persia in 1719, suffered the most dreadful hardships in this waste, 
and after one-third of the whole had perished, the remainder reached 
Nuruiansheer with the loss of all their equipage and baggage. 
(Pottinger s Travels, p. 229. See also Abbott in Geographical 
Journal, vol. xxv. p. 34, 37.) It has been more recently' traversed 
by Sir F. Goldsmid on his way from Bunder Abbas to Seistan 
(Journal of the Geographical Society, vol. xliii. pp. 65 - 74 ), who, 
how'ever, did not encounter any serious difBculties for an ordinary' 
traveller. The line of route he followed must probably' be much 
the same as that of Craterus, though in an inverse direction. 


NOTE Z z, p. 460. 

EMB.VSSY OF THE EOMAN.S TO ALEXANDER. 

Both Kiebuhr (Kmiiun FZist. vol. iii. p, 169) and ]\Ir, Grote (vol, xii. 
p. 0.35) attach much w'eight, and undoubtedly with good reason, 
to this aigument. Clitarchus appears to have published his his¬ 
tory some time before the death of Ptolemy Soter (b.c. 283), and 
therefore before the war of Pyrrhus in Italy. It is difScult to 
believe that, until after that event, the Homans could have attracted 
so much attention among the Macedonian Greeks as to lead to the 
introduction of such a fiction. On the other hand, the opinion 
expressed by' Liv'y that the Homans had at this time not even 
heard of the name of Alexander, is evidently absurd: as there is 
no doubt of the fact (stated by Arrian from his best authorities) 
that embassies were sent by other nations of Italy—the Bruttians, 
Lucanians, and ly irhenians. If these nations were familiar with 
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the name of the great conqueror, and aware of the commanding 
position that he occupied, it is incredible tliat the Eomans should 
not be so likewise. Equally futile is the argument of Arrian that 
it was not consistent with the republican spirit of the early 
Eomans to have sent such an embassy to a foreign king. He 
must have forgotten that they had already—some six years before— 
sought the alliance of Alexander, king of Epirus, the uncle of the 
great conqueror, and actually concluded a treaty with him. This 
circumstance may have naturally led to a more familiar acquaint¬ 
ance with the affairs of Macedonia and the neighbouring nations, 
and adds much to the probability of their having subsequently 
sent an embassy to the nephew. 

Could we feel certain that the statement cited by Pliny was 
really made by Clitarchus, the probabilities would, as it appears to 
me, be greatly in its favour : but it is remarkable that Arrian, who 
also notices the story [Anah. vii. 15, §§ 5, 6), speaks of it as mentiorred 
only by Aristus and Asclepiades, two authors of very little note, 
and certainly of a later period, and though he discusses at some 
length the probability of the incident, never alludes to Clitarchus, 
though a contemporary, and one of the most popular of the his¬ 
torians of Alexander. Still more important is it that Diodorirs, 
who undoubtedly wrote with Clitarchus before him, and followed 
him as one of his chief authorities (see the remarks of Geier, 
Scriplores Alexandri Magni, p. 155; and of C. Muller, Fragmenta 
Scriptorum Alex. M., p. 75), while mentioning the names of many 
of the nations that sent embassies on this occasion to Alexander 
(xvii. 113), says not a w'ord about the Eomans, though he at least 
must have been fully aware of the interest of such an incident, had 
it really occurred. This portion of the histor}' of Q. Curtius, who 
was also to a great extent a follower of Clitarchus, is unfortunately 
lost. The authority of Justin is not worth much, but his silence 
on such a point is not without its importance. (Justin, xii. 13.) 
The statement of Strabo (v. 3, p. 232), referred to by Niebuhr (Z. c.) 
that Alexander sent back some pirates from Antium that he had cap¬ 
tured to the Eomans, may much more probably refer to Alexander 
of Epirus than to the great conqueror; but the whole story has a 
very doubtful aspect. 
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NOTE A A, p. 463. 

THE PALLACOPAS, 

It is impossible to identify the Pallacopas with any reasonable 
certainty. The same circumstances that had rendered it defective 
in the time of Alexander for the purposes it was intended to serve, 
would almost certainly operate again to render useless the new cut 
made by order of the king: and this would in its turn be super¬ 
seded by some later canal. The name is not found in the other 
historians of Alexander, or in the geographers. All that can be 
said is that it was a cut on the right (or western) bank of the 
Euphrates for the purpose of diverting the surplus waters of the 
river, during times of inundation, into the sandy tracts of Arabia, 
just as is done at the present day by the canal called Hindiyeh, 
which quits the Euphrates about 15 miles above Babylon, and 
forms the extensive marshes and meres on the west and south-west 
of Hillah. But it is clearly a mistake to suppose, as Col. Chesney 
did, that the one cut represented the other. (The same view is 
taken by Mr. Loftus {Chaldcea and Susiana,Tp. 42) who mistranslates 
the passage of Arrian to suit it.) The Pallacopas, according to 
Arrian, quitted the Euphrates 800 stadia below Babylon (vii. 21); 
and though the distance may be overstated, it must certainly be 
sought between Babylon and the sea. The suggestion of Capt. 
Felix Jones that an ancient dry water-course, called the Shat al 
Koumayieh, from its passing by a town of that name, represents 
the Pallacopas, is more plausible, though the distance from Babylon 
is much less than that given by Arrian : but no great reliance can 
be placed on any such identification. 

The mode in which the Pallacopas is represented on several 
recent maps, as a canal having a course nearly parallel with the 
Euphrates and extending all the way to the sea, appears to me 
wholly at variance with the account given by Arrian of its 
character and purpose. There is no other authority: but the 
mention of it by Appian (S. Civ. ii. 153) shows at least that he 
understood its object as above explained. 
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VOYAGE OP NEARCHUS. 

§ 1. We must now return to examine somewhat more in detail 
the voyage of Nearchus, who, as we have already seen, had 
conducted the fleet of Alexander in safety from the mouth of 
the Indus to that of the Euphrates. Such an enterprise was 
undoubtedly in those days a task of difliculty and danger, 
requiring great energy as well as prudence on the part of 
the commander. It moreover derived, even in ancient times, 
great additional interest from the circumstance of its being 
the first—or at all events generally believed to be the first— 
navigation of the Indian Ocean. The much more arduous 
voyage of Scylax in the same seas was either forgotten or dis¬ 
believed ; and it seems certain that no full or authentic record 
of it had been preserved.' But the voyage of Kearchus has 
attracted an increased, and in some degree a disproportionate 
amount of attention, in modern times, from its having been 
preserved to us in a form so much more complete and au¬ 
thentic than any other record that we possess of a similar 
character. A detailed narrative of his voyage was written by 
Nearchus himself, of which Arrian has transmitted to us an 
abstract so full that it may to a great extent—for geographical 
purposes at least,—stand in the place of the original work. 
And it is interesting to see how accurately this account is 
found to tally, both in the geographical details, and in the 
particulars transmitted concerning the country and its in¬ 
habitants, with the results of recent observations. In proportion 
as we have in modern times become better acquainted with 


See the observations in Chapter VII. p. 227, Note B. 
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the wild and barren shores explored on this occasion, do we 
find the agreement with the statements of Nearchus more 
complete.^ 

Much labour has been bestowed by sereral modern writers, 
especially by the learned Dr. Vincent,^ upon the examination 
and verification of all the details transmitted to us by Arrian, 
who has given us, with very few exceptions, a complete journal 
of the voyage, day by day, recording both the stations at which 
they brought to for the night, and the distances traversed.* 
Of the mode in which these last were computed we have un¬ 
fortunately no indication.® It would be wholly foreign to the 
plan of this work to follow these inquii-ers into the minute 
details of their investigations, especially as the greater part of 
the coasts which were thus explored are of singularly little 
interest in themselves.® The really important results of the 
voyage of Nearchus are comparatively few; and lie within 
small compass; it will be therefore sufficient to give enough 
of the details of his uan-ative to show their close agreement 
with the geographical conditions as they are now knoun 
to us. 

' Xote A, p. 542. 

^ IILs olabomto rlKsertation on tlio | 
voya;^e of XearcIiU'i wa-t ori:cinaIly ■ 
publi'hoil in a separate form in 171>7 ; , 
an<l ?tub.>CMpu-ntly ropubhshcil, toj^ctltor ' 
with tliat on the Perijilns of thu Krv- 
threan Sea, aa the first vuJume of his 
Couinurct' mid Suvbjdtion of fhe 
c/rntx in fhn Indian Oopun ' 2 vols. 4to, 

Lnn*!. liS07). It is from thii> later 
ediiion tliat my citation.s are made. 

Dr. Vinoent s invcK'.tii^mtions were 
based m some dcirree upon imjierfect ! 
information as to the actual goojruiph- • 
ic.il details of the countries in question, | 
and for this reason have in some in- j 
stances hcen super'cdetl by later and . 
more accurate knowledge. These more i 
recent .-iourccsof information luixchcen 
well turnetl to account by Dr. C Muller, 
in his valuable commentary on Arrian’s 
Indica, in tlie fir-.t vulume of hi^ Gpo~ ' 
tfra]dii ('ha pi^linon a (Pari'i, fd. Didot, 

1855). wliich now constitutes the mo'.t ' 
complete and satl^fac^ory authority 


upon tlic subject. 

Tlie earlier dissertations by D’Anville 
ami (-io-selin are now r>f little value. 

* Arrian, Indipa^ c. 21, foil. The 
citations Iroiu this work m the present 
clia[>ter all refia* to the edition by C. 
Muller. 

^ Xote B, p. 541. 

liieutenant Kempthorne in bis 
Aofc.'j on fjip Kodf-rn t^horcs of the. Per- 
tiian Gulf (published in the Joninal of 
the Geographical Society, vol. v.), 
remaiks that “ the whole of this coast 
from tile Indus to Biissora, a distance 
ot more tlian twelve hundred miles, is, 
with few exceptions, ‘one vast arid 
and sti riliMViistc. with liigh moiintains 
rising nt the hack, wholly destitute of 
both trees and vegetation,’ ” p. 270. 

This memoir of Lieut. Kempthorne 
contains much valuable information as 
to the coasL and localities he visited, 
but bis attempts to connect these with 
the voyage rd' Xi archus are for the most 
part liastv and ill considire<l. 
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§ 2. It is unfortunate that Arrian has not preserved to us 
any statement of the number or description of the ships 
employed on this occasion. They formed without doubt but a 
small proportion of the numerous fleet with which Alexander 
had himself descended the Indus; and it may safely be assumed 
that they would consist principally of ships of war, or “ long- 
ships,” as the Greeks termed their galleys for distinction’s 
sake. But they were undoubtedly accompanied also by 
transports, apparently vessels of no great size, which had 
already formed part of the fleet on the Indus.'' But we have 
no means of forming any estimate of the number of these, 
or of the troops and seamen on board. 

It is still more to be regretted that we have no distinct 
account of the point from which the fleet took its departure.® 
It is certain that this was considerably lower down than 
Pattala, as we learn from the journal of the voyage that it was 
only 150 stadia from the sea. Alexander had indeed con¬ 
structed naval stations (Naustathmi) at several points in the 
Delta of the Indus, and it appears that the one at which the 
fleet of Nearchus was assembled, and the last preparations 
made for the voyage, was situated on tlie western arm of the 
river, probabty on a large island called Killouta. But in a 
locality where the channels and mouths of the river are })er- 


‘ In tlie few passag;es in which they ■ 
are mentioned these vessels are callctl • 
KfpKoupot, a term usually applied to ; 
Hinail vessels; ami the same that is j 
employed by Arrian {Anab. vi, 2, § 7) i 
in describing the fleet that was col- , 
I'-cted by Alexander for the descent of 
the Indus. ' 

® Pliny, following Onesicritus, says 
that the fleet took its departure from a 
place which he calls Xylenrpolis; but ' 
he complains that his author does not ; 
more accurately describe its position, i 
“ Primumque Xylenepolis ab Alexandro j 
condita, unde ceperunt exordium, juxta | 
quod flumen, aut ubi fuurit, non satis ‘ 
explanatiir (Nat. B.»t. vi. 2H, § flfl). 
The words “juxta quod flumen can 


only mean, “ which of the branches of 
the Indus.’* 

Xcarchu3> as reported by Arrian 
(Indira^ c. 21, § 2), says only that they 
took their departure /rwu tfip navaf 
atafton (dire) Tou vav(rTd6p.ov\ and Alex¬ 
ander had caused so many of these to 
be constructed in the delta of the 
Indus, that the oxpre->ion conveys no 
information. The suggestion of Dr. C. 
Muller, that it was situated on the 
island of Killouta (KiWourdh men¬ 
tioned by Arrian in his other work 
' Anah. vi. IP) as the place where Alex¬ 
ander stationed his fle(‘t in doNceniling 
the Indii>, i.s plausible enough, but 
rests on no definite fouiulation. 
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petually shifting, it is impossible to fix its position with any 
certainty. Three days were employed in dropping down the 
river, the bar at the entrance of which presented so formidable 
an obstacle as to induce the Greeks to cut a channel through 
a narrow bank of sand in order to reach the open sea.® Having 
thus entered the ocean they proceeded as far as a sandy island 
called Crocala, and the next day reached a large and con¬ 
venient harbour, to which Nearchus gave the name of the 
Port of Alexander. 

§ 3. Here they remained for some time. Nearchus had 
originally intended not to commence his voyage until a later 
period of the year, when the monsoon, concerning which the 
Greeks had obtained accurate information, should be fully 
past; but the attacks of the natives had become so trouble¬ 
some, after the departure of Alexander, that he had set out 
earlier than he designed. The eonsequence was that he found 
the south-west monsoon still blowing with great violence, and 
having found a secure station in the Port of Alexander, he 
remained there twenty-four days until the wind abated. It is 
probable that the harbour which afforded him this opportune 
shelter was no other than the port of Kurrachee, now one of 
the most frequented sea-ports in this part of India.* During 
their stay here the troops subsisted to a great extent on shell¬ 
fish, the enormous size of which, as compared to those in the 
European seas, naturally struck them with astonishment. 

When the fleet was able to put to sea again (about the 
beginning of November), it proceeded along the coast towards 
the west, and in five days reached the mouth of the river 
Arabis, having accomplished a distance (according to their 
reckoning) of a thousand stadia (100 G. miles) from the mouth 
of the Indus.® This distance is undoubtedly over-stated and 
the details of this part of the voyage cannot be made out with 
any distinctness; but the Arabis, at the entrance of which 
they found a commodious port, is undoubtedly the Poorally, 


* Arrian, Iitdica, c. 21, § 6, 


’ Note C, p. 516. 


“ Ibid. c. 25, § 3. 
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the only considerable stream on this part of the coast, near 
the mouth of which is a small town called Somneanee, that is 
a place of some trade.^ 

§ 4. The coast thus far had been held by the Arabies, whom 
Arrian calls the last of the Indian tribes. From hence the 
navigators proceeded along the coast of the Oritae, and after 
three days’ voyage—during which they encountered a severe 
gale, in which they lost three of their ships—arrived at a 
place called Cocala, where, though there was no harbour, but 
merely an open roadstead, Nearchus landed his crews in order 
to refresh them after the fatigues they had undergone. Here 
he was met by Leonnatus, who (as we have seen) had been left 
behind by Alexander for that purpose, and was able to take 
on board provisions for ten days, as well as to repair his ships, 
and recruit his crews out of the forces of Leonnatus.^ 

Sailing hence with a fair wind he made good a course of 
500 stadia to the mouth of a river, or rather torrent, called 
the Tomerus, where his landing was opposed by the natives 
in arms, and had to be effected by force, under circum¬ 
stances strongly resembling those to be found in many modem 
voyages of discovery. The victory was indeed an easy one: 
the natives appear to have been mere savages, unacquainted 
with the use of iron or any other metal, and using sharp stones 
for knives, and spears with the points hardened in the fire.^ 
Here Nearchus again remained for six days, and then made a 
short day’s voyage to a place called 3Ialana, which is termed 
by Arrian the limit of the Oritae. 

This part of the voyage presents no geographical difficulties. 
The site of Cocala cannot indeed be identified, because there 
is nothing to mark it, the locality being a mere open beach, 
off which it was possible for the ships to anchor. But the 
river Tomerus corresponds with that now called the Muklow, 
or Hingul: and Malana may be clearly recognized in a head- 


’ Keinpthome, in Geogr. Journal, ' Arrian, Indira, 0 . 23. 

vol. V. p. 264. Pnttinger’a Travels * Ibid. c. 24. 

in Beloochistan, p. 11. 
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land which still preserves the name of Cape Malan or Malin. 
The distances however, as usual, are greatly overstated, the 
whole length of the voyage along the coast of the Oritm being 
estimated at 1600 stadia (160 Gl. miles), while the real dis¬ 
tance does not exceed 900 stadia in a direct line, and the 
windings of the coast are very trifling. 

§ 5. From this point began the navigation along the barren 
and desolate coast of the Ichthyophagi, the name given by the 
Greeks to the poor miserable savages who inhabited the sea- 
coast of the Mekran, or Gedrosia. This sterile tract extends 
for a space of more than 400 G. miles from Cape Malan to 
Cape Jask, preserving throughout a very uniform direction 
from E. to W., and presenting but few prominent geographical 
features. It is well described by Nearchus, in much the same 
terms as have been repeated by modem voyagers, as a barren 
and inhospitable coast, though presenting from distance to 
distance spots where palm-trees grew, and water was to be 
procured. Even where the coast was apparently a mere tract 
of barren sand, water was generally to be obtained (though 
often of bad quality) by digging wells of moderate depth 
near the shore.® The difficulties of the fleet on this account 
were consequently not so great as had been encountered by 
the army under Alexander. The time of year also was favour¬ 
able, the winds at this season blowing generally prettily 
steadily from the land, and we do not bear of their encoun¬ 
tering any gales, or being detained by contrary winds, through¬ 
out this part of their passage. Both the dangers and the 
hardships of this part of the voyage appear indeed to have 
been greatly exaggerated. Nor can we wonder at this. They 
were proceeding along an unknown coast, with a vast and 
unknown ocean beside them: and such exploring expeditions 
were almost entirely new to the Greeks. It was doubtless the 
same feeling that led them vastly to overrate the distances 


« Indira, c. 26. The same thing is (See Vincent, p. 234, and the authorities 
found tu be the ca.se at tlie present day. cjuoted by him.) 
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actually traversed. The voyage along the coast of the Ich- 
thyophagi, which had occupied them twenty days,’ was esti¬ 
mated by Nearchus at “a little more than 10,000 stadia” 
(1000 G. miles), which, after making reasonable allowance 
for the windings of their course, along a coast oifering few 
considerable sinuosities, is nearly, if not quite, double the truth.* 
The natives of these sterile shores subsisted, as they do at 
the present day, almost entirely upon fish, which they fre¬ 
quently devoured raw, at other times drying it in the sun, and 
pounding it into a sort of meal, of which they formed a kind 
of cakes. Even the few horses and cattle they possessed were 
compelled to subsist on the same food.® They had very few 
boats and relied principally upon the supply of fish left 
stranded on the beach, or caught in stake-nets set up near the 
shore. Even their huts were constructed in great part of 
fishes’ bones; in those of a superior kind they employed the 
bones of whales by way of beams or door-posts. This descrip¬ 
tion of the natives and their habits of life coincides precisely 
with the observations of modern voyagers.’ So strongly 
marked are the natural conditions, by which those habits have 
been inexorably prescribed.’ 


^ Pec the (■arefiil computation by Dr. 
Vincent. Pliny, however, toys that_ it 
took them thirty days, and tiis authority 
on a point of this sort ia not wholly 
worthless. 

® It may bo observed that 10,000 
stadia in 20 days would give .'500 stadia 
a day, which is just the average of a 
day’s voyage, as estimated by Scylax. 
This gives ri.'e to a suspicion that the 
statement of tlie distance as given by 
Nearchus was merely based upon this 
rough mode of computation. 

^"indica, c. 29 ; Strabo, xv. 2, § 2. 
The same thing takes place at the 
present day. Lieut. Kerapthome says : 
“ The inhabitants still live entirely on 
fish, the cattle having much the same 
diet as their masters, for the country is 
wholly destitute and barren, and yields 
no sort of grass. Vast stores of oysters, 
crabs, and all kinds of shell-fish are 


1 found on the coast, of which Xearchua’s 
I description is generally very accurate. 
\ In many places, both hero and in 
j Arabia, the cattle are fed entirely on 
1 dried fish and dates, mixed together, 
i on account of the great scarcity of 
I grass in these sunburnt and sandy 
j regions ” {Journal of Gtogr. Soc. vol. v. 
I p. 270). 

j The strange assertion of Pliny ( ff. .V. 
vi. 23, § 95), that Alexander '• forbade 
the Ichthyophagi to subsist on fish,” 

; would have been equivalent to con- 
I demning them alt to starvation. 

I ' Kemptliome, i c. pp 270-273. The 
authority of two earlier voyagers, Capt. 
Blair and Lieut. Porter, is quoted by 
! Dr. Vincent to the same ctfect. 

■ ■ The modern name for this country, 

I the Slekran or Makran. is in all prnl«- 
i bility derived from Mahi-Khoran. “fish- 
' eaters,” and thus exactly corresponds 
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§ 6. The geographical details of this part of the Paraplus 
offer no special interest, but they may for the most part be 
identified without difficulty, after making due allowance for 
the exaggeration of the distances. The first day’s voyage 
from Malana brought them to a place called Bagisara, where 
there was a commodious port, after which they had to round a 
lofty promontory standing far out into the sea. This is clearly 
the headland now called Cape Arabah, on the east side of 
which is a bay, forming a deep and commodious port. Two 
days’ voyage from thence brought them to a place called 
Calama, where there was a village and a few palm-trees. This 
name is still retained by a small river called the Kalami: and 
the island mentioned by Nearchus as about 100 stadia distant 
from the mainland is readily recognized in that now called 
Ashtola, one of the few islands along this coast, from which 
it is really about twelve miles distant.® The next point of 
importance was a lofty headland called Mosama, projecting 
150 stadia into the sea, on the west side of which they found a 
well-sheltered port.'* This can be no other than the promon¬ 
tory now called Passenee, or Pasni, with a town of the same 
name, but the town and port are on the ea^ side of the 
headland, instead of the west. 

Here they found only a small village of fishermen, but 
obtained an important assistance by taking on board a pilot 
who was acquainted with the coast from thence to the con¬ 
fines of Carmania, and under his guidance and direction the 
remainder of the voyage presented comparatively little diffi¬ 
culty. Prom this time we find them sailing much at night in 
order to take advantage of the land breeze. Meanwhile their 
provisions were beginning to fail them, especially corn, of 
which they do not appear to have been able to get any addi¬ 
tional supply after leaving Cocala. But, on the sixth day 
after leaving Mosarna, having found a town on a hill, with 

to the appellation of Ichthyophagi » Kempthome, p. 266. See Note D, 
given them by the Greeks. (See p. 517. 

Hughes’s Baloockistanj p. 152.) < Indica^ c. 26. 
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some signs of cultivation round it, Nearchus landed his troops, 
and by making a hostile demonstration, compelled the inha¬ 
bitants to furnish him with such stores as they possessed. These 
were however for the most part limited to cakes of meal made 
from dried fish, in the manner already described, with a slight 
mixture only of wheat or barley-fiour. This town, the name 
of which is not given by Arrian, appears to have been 
situated on the bay of Gwettur, but the exact site cannot be 
identified.® 

§ 7. From this point their voyage was conducted with much 
greater expedition than before. They had evidently acquired 
greater confidence in their navigation, besides having the 
advantage of a native pilot; and the crews suffered so much 
from scarcity of provisions, especially from the total want of 
flour or grain of any kind, that Nearchus was obliged to press 
the voyage by every means in his power. They thus accom¬ 
plished a distauce according to their oto computation of 
3750 stadia in six days—a rate of progress far exceeding what 
they had performed in the earlier part of their voyage. In the 
last instance they sailed on through a whole night and day 
continuously, in order to reach a long low headland, which 
formed the boundary between the Ichthyophagi and Karmania, 
and the next day, after rounding this point, they found them¬ 
selves at a place called Badis, in a land of comparative fertility, 
where they were able to procure both dates and grain in 
abundance. The site of Badis may be fixed at, or in the imme¬ 
diate neighbourhood of the modern town of Jask; and the low 
promontory is undoubtedly Cape Jask, which forms a pro¬ 
minent feature on this line of coast.® 


“ Indica, cc. 27, 28. 

* There is conaiderable confusion (as 
Dr. Vincent has pointed out) in the 
earlier descriptions of this coast, be¬ 
tween Cape Jask and Cape Bombareek, 
the next headland towards the N.W., 
which is also a long low point, though 
marked by a singular detached rock. 
This is the Carpella of Ptolemy, but 
is not mentioned by Nearchus, while 


on the other hand no mention of any 
promontory answering to Cape Jask is 
found in the Alexandrian geographer. 
There can be no doubt as to the cor¬ 
rectness of the identification of Cape 
Jask (Vincent, vol. i. pp. 280, 285): 
the uncertainty of the modem names 
may serve as a warning in similar oases 
which occur so frequently in comparing 
the accounts of ancient gcogr.iphcrs. 
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§ 8. Before we proceed to follow the fleet on its subseqnent 
progress along the coasts of Carmania and Persia, we must 
advert to two other points connected with the earlier part of 
the voyage. The first of these is the curious account given 
by Nearchus of their battle—the expression is not exagger¬ 
ated—with a swarm of whales, which took place off a town 
called Cyiza. The presence of these sea-monsters was first 
announced by the columns of water shot up into the air by their 
“ blowinga phenomenon which was at first taken for water¬ 
spouts, but when the sailors were told by their native guides 
that they were produced by whales, “ they were so terrified that 
the oars fell from their hands.” Nearehus, however, encouraged 
them, and having drawn up his ships “ in order as if for battle,” 
commanded them all on a given signal to row rapidly forward 
towards the animals, and as they drew near to raise loud shouts, 
while the trumpets sounded for the attack, and the rowers made 
as much noise as possible with their oars. The astonished 
whales naturally plunged into the depths of the sea, and 
though they afterwards reappeared in another spot, the appre¬ 
hensions of the sailors were removed, and Nearehus was hailed 
with loud applause as the saviour of the fleet.’ Such was the 
terror of the crews on this occasion that it appears to have 
produced as much effect on their minds as all their sufferings 
from hunger and other hardships. At the present day whales 
are still frequently met with in this part of the Indian Ocean, 
and it is not uncommon for a steamer bound from Aden to 
Bombay to encounter “ a school ” (as it is termed) of whales 
similar to that which caused such alarm to the fleet of Nearehus. 
They however rarely approach so near the coast. 

§ 9. A much more startling assertion is, that while the 
navigators were following the coast of India (under which head 
Nearehus included the territory of the Arabies and Orit£e,but 
not that of the Ichthyophagi), they found the shadows not to 
follow the same rule as in other countries, but either the sun 


^ Arrian, Indica, c. 30. Strabo, xv. 2, § 12, p. 725. 
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was vertical at noon, or the shadow was cast to the south. He 
added, that the constellations and stars, which had usually been 
high in the heavens, now rose only just above the horizon, and 
those that were elsewhere constantly visible, rose and set again 
after a short interval.® Both these phenomena would of course 
be really observed by navigators in the Indian Ocean who 
advanced far enough to the south to be well within the tropic : 
but it is certain that no such effect as that first stated could be 
witnessed by Nearchus and his comrades, who at no period of 
their voyage were in a lower latitude than 24° 70', or more 
than a degree north of the tropic. Moreover, the time of year 
(November) was one in which the sun would be far to the 
southward of the equator, and therefore no such appearance 
could be seen, even had the voyagers penetrated—which 
assuredly they did not—far within the tropic. The only solu¬ 
tion of this difficulty that seems to present itself is, that 
Arrian, though in general reporting his authority with great 
clearness, has in this instance misunderstood his author, and 
represented Nearchus as stating, as a matter of his o\m exjpe- 
rienee and observation, that which he had only reported as a 
fact witnessed by those who continued the navigation of the 
Indian coasts farther to the south.® 

§ 10. After having refreshed his crews at Badis, Nearchus 
continued his voyage along the coast of Carmania, which, as he 
correctly observed, had from this point a general direction 
towards the north-west, and after proceeding 800 stadia they 
came in sight of the lofty promontory, called by the natives 
Maceta, which stands on the opposite side of the strait at the 
entrance of the Persian Gulf, and being only about 30 G. 
miles distant would of course be readily seen from the Persian 
coast.' Here Onesicritus, who appears to have acted as second 


* Arrian, Indica, c. 25. 

» Note E, p. 548. 

‘ Cape Maceta is undoubtedly the 
same with tlie cou.spicuous headland 
now called Cape Mussendom : it is 
lofty and rugged, and forms in fact the I 


termination of a craggy ridge of moun¬ 
tains running through the whole pro¬ 
vince of Oman in Arabia, and here 
abutting on the sea. It is so high as 
to be visible, not only from the coast 
immediately opposite, but all the way 
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in command, urged Nearchiis to cross the straits to this head¬ 
land, and prosecute their exploration along the coast of Arabia. 
Fortunately for the fleet Nearchus opposed this suggestion, 
and determined to continue the voyage along the eastern coast. 
Here two days more brought them to the mouth of the river 
Anamis, in the midst of a fertile district called Harmozia, where 
Nearchus halted to repose his forces after all their toils. It 
was here that they unexpectedly fell in with a Greek, who had 
strayed from the army of Alexander, and learned to their great 
satisfaction that the king himself was encamped within a dis¬ 
tance of only five days’ journey in the interior, Nearchus 
himself, having provided for the safety of the ships by drawing 
them up on the shore, and defending them with a rampart 
and trench, hastened to report to Alexander the safe arrival of 
the fleet; an announcement that was received with every 
demonstration of joy.^ 

The river Anamis, which from this circumstance assumed so 
important a position in the narrative of Nearchus, is clearly 
the same with the Minah or Minab, a considerable stream that 
flows into the northern angle or bight of the bay formed by the 
Persian coast opposite to Cape Mussendom. It flows through 
a very fertile district;® and the name of Harmozia, mentioned 
by Nearchus, was perpetuated down to a recent period in that 
of Ormuz, which became in the middle ages the centre of a 
flourishing and opulent monarchy." The position of the camp 
of Alexander, where that monarch was evidently making a pro¬ 
longed halt, is too vaguely indicated to be determined with 
any certainty : Dr. Vincent would place it conjecturally in the 
district of Girolt or Jeruft, a fertile tract in the interior, about 


from Carpel la (Cape Bombareek). See 
Vincent, vol. i. pp. 318, 321; and 
Kemptlrorne, in Geogr. Joum. vol. v. 
p. 272. 

^ Arrian, Indica, cc. 33-35. 

^ The country adjoining the Minab 
is one of the moBt fertile in Persia, and 
is termed by the natives “ the Paradise 


of Persia ” (Kempthome, p. 271). 

' The name of Ormuz was originally 
given to a town or district on the main¬ 
land, and was afterwards transferred to 
the island more generally known by 
that name, when that became the 
centre of trade, and consequenily the 
capital of all the surrounding coasts. 
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85 G. miles from the mouth of the Minab.® The suggestion 
is at all events a plausible one, and would suit well with the 
statement that it was from this point that Hepha;stion was 
appointed to lead the main body of the army by the lower road, 
through Laristan, to the sea.® 

After a few days spent in rejoicings and festivities, Nearchus 
returned to the fleet and resumed his voyage along the coast of 
Carmania, with the view of conducting the fleet to Susa. But 
his progress from thence along the eastern shores of the Per¬ 
sian Gulf presents comparatively little interest. Though it 
still partook in some degree of the character of an exploring 
voyage, as these coasts had never been navigated by Greeks, 
and their details were doubtless imperfectly known, there was 
a certain amount of trade carried on along them by native 
vessels, and the general direction and character of the coast 
were undoubtedly known to the Persians. From this time 
therefore the voyage became rather what we should term in 
modern days a surveying voyage than one of actual discovery. 

§ 11. Immediately after leaving the mouth of the Anamis 
Nearchus mentions their passing by a small island, barren and 
rugged, after which they came to a much larger one that was 
fertile and inhabited, which he calls Oaracta. This is clearly 
the large island of Kishm, at the entrance of the Persian Gulf, 
while the barren islet, to which he gives the name of Organa, 
was destined at a later period to become one of the most 
important centres of commerce in the East, and obtained a 
world-wide celebrity under its mediajval name of Ormuz. 

The succeeding points in the voyage have no particular 
interest. After touching at several other islands, as well as at 
a small town on the mainland called bisidone (probably the 
modern Duan) they visited a small island, the name of which 
is not given, but w’hich is noted by Nearchus for its pearl 


* Vincent, p. 338. The district of 
Jeruft is described by Mr. Abbott in 
the Journal of Geogr. Soc. voi. xxv. 
p. 46. 


® Arrian, Anah. vi. 28, § 7- See 
' Cliapter XII. p. 457. 

! 7 Arrian, Indica, c. 37. Sec Note F, 

[ p. 543. 
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fishery, which was carried on in the same manner as in the 
Indian Ocean.® It is remarkable that this is the only notice 
found of the pearl fisheries for which the Persian Gulf is now 
so celebrated.® As they proceeded up the sea-coast of Persia 
Proper, the navigation became more intricate and difficult, the 
coast being described as abounding in shoals, rocks, and reefs, 
a character fully confirmed by modern observations. On one 
occasion three of the ships got aground on a sand-bank at low 
water, but were got off in safety,^ and Nearchus had the satis¬ 
faction of accomplishing this difficult part of the voyage 
without the loss of a single vessel. They were however com¬ 
pelled to halt at the mouth of a river named Sitacus (the 
modern Jayrah) for not less than twenty-one days to refit the 
ships: and here also they laid in a fresh supply of provisions. 
Prom hence to the head of the Gulf the rivers and headlands 
may be identified with little difficulty: but the only marked 
geographical point is a peninsular headland named Mesembria, 
which is clearly the same occupied by the modern town of 
Abu-Shehr, or Bushire, now the principal trading-place on the 
Gulf. 

No towns of importance were met with; a circumstance 
readily accounted for by the barren character of the shores. 
Nearchus indeed well describes the whole province of Persia as 
divided into three natural zones or belts, of which that along 
the sea-coast is sandy and barren from the extreme heat: 
farther inland comes a tract of great fertility, which enjoys a 
temperate climate, and produces all kinds of fruit, vines, &c., 
in great abundance, while it contains also extensive pastures 
and forests, and is traversed by abundant streams. North of 
this again is a cold and snowy region of a rugged and moun¬ 
tainous character.^ This description is in substance repeated 


® Arrian, Indica, c. 38, § 3. 

® See Chapter XII. p. 461, note. 

‘ It appears probable that the place 
where this accident occurred is a long 
shoal or sandbank near the western 
extremity of the island of Kishm, 


called the Bassadore Bank, where 
Lieut. Kempthome himself got aground 
with his surveying vessel, the ‘ Clive’ 
(Journal of Geogr. Soc. voL v. p. 280). 

^ Arrian, Indica, c. 40. 
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by Strabo,® and entirely agrees with the observations of modern 
travellers. 

§ 12. The boundary between Persia Proper and Susiana was 
marked by a river called by Nearchus the Arosis (by Strabo 
and other writers the Oreatis), which, as he remarks, was the 
largest stream he had seen since leaving the Indus. This is 
clearly the modern Tab, sometimes also called the Endian, or 
Hindian (from a city of that name on its banks), which is 
decidedly the most important stream that flows into the Persian 
Gulf on its eastern side. From hence the shores became so 
shoal and muddy, that the ships could no longer approach the 
land at night, as they were accustomed to do; but held their 
course along the outskirts of the mud banks till they reached 
a place called Diridotis, at the mouth of the Euphrates, which, 
though a mere village, was a place of considerable trade in the 
aromatic productions of Arabia, which were brought thither 
by merchants from that country.^ 

It is singular that though we are distinctly told in the first 
instance that Nearchus had been commissioned by Alexander 
to bring the fleet on to Susa,^ he had thus carried it to the 
mouth of the Euphrates, as if with the object of ascending 
that river to Babylon. But having learnt at Diridotis that 
Alexander himself was on his way to Susa, he turned back, and 
after retracing his course for some distance, and passing the 
marshy lake which was formed by the waters of the Tigris, he 
entered the river Pasitigris, and ascended it with his whole 
fleet as far as the point where Alexander had thrown across it a 
bridge of boats, for the passage of his main army to Susa. 
Here the land and sea forces were once more united, and the 
voyage of Nearchus was at an end.® 

§ 13. The voyage had occupied almost exactly five months^ 


’ Strab. XV. p. 727. 

* Arrian, Iiidica, c. 41, § 7, See 
Note G, p. 550. 

Id. ib. c. 36. 

® Id. ib. c. 42. Concerning the Pasi¬ 
tigris of Nearchus, see p. 458, note. 


I ' See the careful computation of Dr. 
I Vincent, p. 405. Plmy says that the 
I actual voyage had lasted less than 
i three months ; but it was nearly seven 
j since Alexander had left them at I’at- 
( tala. Neither statement is accurate. 
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from the time the fleet left the Indus: but of this period con¬ 
siderable intervals had been taken up by long halts; especially 
that at first starting of 24 days in the port of Alexander, 
and more recently of 21 days in the mouth of the Sitacus. 
But even allowing for all such deductions, their progress had 
been unusually slow, a circumstance which was owing in great 
part to the nature of the voyage, the object of which, as 
Nearchus distinctly urged, was not merely to accomplish the 
navigation from point to point, but to examine the coasts as 
they went along, observe the nature of the country, and ascer¬ 
tain what towns or harbours were to be found.® The fulfilment 
of these purposes necessitated a very different rate of progress 
from that of an ordinary voyage, while under any circum¬ 
stances the progress of a large fleet will be much slower than 
that of a single well-appointed vessel. Hence it is altogether 
delusive to refer to the voyage of Nearchus as a specimen of 
the rate of sailing of ancient navigators, and the distances that 
they could accomplish in a given time. 

The success with which Nearchus had completed this enter¬ 
prise, was a source of additional satisfaction to Alexander, 
as giving him favourable prospects for the scheme which he 
undoubtedly entertained of following it up by a similar voyage 
along the coasts of Arabia from the Persian Gulf to the Bed 
Sea; a much longer and more perilous navigation, yet one 
which would probably have presented no insuperable obstacles 
to so able and cautious a commander as Nearchus. Had Alex¬ 
ander Kved to see the completion of this greater design, he 
would not only have made a most important addition to geo¬ 
graphical knowledge, but would have opened up the way for 
direct trade between Egypt and India, and have thus laid the 
first foundation of that regular intercourse with the latter 
country which assumed so much importance at a later period. 
As it was, the voyage of Nearchus was destined to remain an 
isolated effort, attended with very little result that had any 


’ Arrian, Indica, o. 32. 
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immediate bearing upon the commerce or civilization of the 
ancient world. It was a link in a chain of which the others 
were still wanting. It is indeed of peculiar interest to us as 
the first voyage of discovery of which we have any detailed 
narrative;® and it is certain that the commander displayed no 
common amount of ability in its execution. But while doing 
justice to the really great qualities of which Nearchus gave 
proof—to his energetic perseverance and courage, combined 
with prudence and caution—it is idle to compare him, as has 
been done by Dr. Vincent, to such navigators as Columbus and 
Vasco de Grama, whose exploits have exercised an enduring 
influence upon all succeeding ages. 

® That of Hanno ia, as we have seen, so imperfectly known to us as to admit of 
no comparison in this respect. 
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NOTE A, p. 526. 

COMPARISON WITH PLINY. 

We cannot better appreciate the value and importance of the 
unusually authentic form in which the voyage of Nearchus has 
been recorded to us by Arrian, than by comparing it with the 
account of the same voyage as given by Pliny. (Nat. Hist. vi. 23, 
§ 96-100.) That writer appears to have followed exclusively the 
authority of Onesicritus, without comparing it with the more 
authentic narrative of Nearchus: but even that of Onesicritus he 
in reality quotes only at second hand, from the work of Juba the- 
Mauritanian, who had doubtless given a mere compendium or 
abridgement of the original. (This appears to be clearly the mean¬ 
ing of the words “ indicare convenit qucs prodit Onesicritus, classe 
Alexandri ciroumvectus in mediterranea Persidis ex India, narraia 
proximeaJuba,” § 96.)* The words “Onesicriti et Nearchi navigatio” 
correctly clesciibe the voyage, hnt certainly do not imply that he 
bad consulted the work of Nearchus himself; while the statement 
that follows, that it contained no regular enumeration of the 
halting-places or distances (nec nomina habet mansionum, nec 
spatia) is glaringly false, if applied to the methodical and regular 
journal that we have before us. In the following extract he gives 
indeed a certain number of geographical names of rivers, head¬ 
lands, &c.; but none that were mere halting-places (mausiones), 
so many of which occur in the work of Nearchus, nor has he in any 
in.sfanco given the distances from point to point (spatia). The 
inhumation he has furnished us is in this re.spect perfectly in 
accordance with what he tells us of the authority from which he 
wi'ote. Such an enumeration however—though very meagre and 


’ Tills is denied by M. Urlichs in i 
his Vindki.v 1‘Jinianx (p. 95); hut i 
his view that the words “narrata I 
p'roxime a .Iiiha” refer to tiie inter- j 
mediate stages between the voyage of i 
Oiietieritus and that which Pliny de- , 
.seriles ns prnetised in his own day ' 
apiears to me entirely untenable. Nor i 


can I at all concur with him in thinking 
that Pliny must have seen the original 
work of Nearchus, because he includes 
him in the list of his authorities in the 
first book. It is abundantly evident 
that Pliny cites many of these autho¬ 
rities only at second hand. 
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unsatisfactory as compared with the narrative preserved to us by 
Arrian—would not be without its value if the selection were made 
with method and accuracy. But unfortunately, whether from the 
fault of his authorities or his own, the abstract given by Pliny is so 
utterly confused and inaccurate that it may be safely pronounced 
altogether worthless. It will be sufiScient here to give that por¬ 
tion of it which relates to the voyage from the mouth of the Indus 
to the entrance of the Gulf of Persia. After having justly censured 
his author for omitting to indicate clearly the point from which 
the fleet took its departure, he proceeds: 

“ Hsec tamen digna memoratu prodentur: Arbis oppidum a 
Nearcho conditum in navigatione ea, flumen Nabrura navium 
capax, contra insula distans Lxx stadia, Alexandria condita a 
Leonnato jussu Alexandri in finibus gentis, Argenu- oortu salubri, 
flumen Tomberon navigabile, circa quod Pasirm ; deinde Ichthyo- 
pbagi tam longo tractu ut xxx dierum spatio prtenavigaverint; 
insula quae Solis appellatur et eadem Nympharum cubile, rubens, 
m qua nullum non animal absumitur, incertis causis. Ori gens, 
flumen Carmanise Hyctanis portuosum et auro fertile; ab eo 
pnmum septentriones apparuisse adnotavere. Arcturum neque 
omnibus cerni noctibus, nee totis unquam. Achsemenidas usque 
illo tenuisse. Aeris et ferri metalla et arsenici et minii exerceri. 
Indo promontorium Carmanise est, e.x quo in adversa ora ad gentem 
Arabite Macas trajectus distat l m. p. Insulae tres, quarum Oracla 
tantum habitatur aquosa, a continenti xxv m p. Insulse quatuor 
jam in sinu ante Persida. Circa has hydri marini vicenum cubi- 
torum adnatantes terruere classem.” (§§ 97, 98, ed. Sillig, whose 
text has been followed.) 

It is hardly worth while to examine this extract in detail. This 
bas already been done by Dodwell in his Dissertation on the 
^’^oyage of Nearchus; by Dr. Vincent (vol. i. p. 70-76), and by Geier 
(Alex. Magni Sistor. Scriptores, pp. 80, 81, 104). The slightest 
comparison with the authentic narrative as preserved to us by 
Arrian will be suflBcient to show that while Pliny has retained 
some names correctly, or in a form that can be easily recognized, 
and has preserved some interesting detached facts, the whole has 
been jumbled together in so confused a form, that we should bo 
unable to derive from it any geographical conclusions at all, if we 
were not provided with the means of doing so by the assistance of 
other and more authentic sources. Fortunate is it for us that we 
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possess a journal, of which (as Dr. Vincent remarks, p. 76) “the 
accuracy is as conspicuous as the inaccuracy of Pliny is demon¬ 
strable.” 

It is remarkable that Pliny in two or three other passages (vi. 
107, 109, 124) cites Nearchus as his authority for distances along 
the coast, though he appears to have found none in the narrative 
which he had before him, when he wrote the passage which we are 
now considering. But in these cases also there can be very little 
doubt that Pliny quotes him only at second-hand, and has taken 
the statement of distances from some intermediate compiler. The 
numbers given are in every instance erroneous, but this may arise 
merely from the coruption of the text. 


NOTE B, p. 526. 

ESTIMATE OF DISTANCES BY SEA—SUPPOSED DIFFERENCE 
OF STADIA. 

No ancient writer (as far as I am aware) has preserved to us any 
account of the mode in which ancient navigators computed or 
estimated the distances traversed by them at sea. No allusion is 
found to any process analogous to that of the modem log; a simple 
device, hut by no means so simple that we are entitled to assume 
it to have been in use in all ages. 

In regard to the voyage of Nearchus it will be found that the 
distances are uniformly over-rated : in most cases very far exceed¬ 
ing the truth. To such an extent indeed is this the case that it 
induced Dr. Vincent to adopt the suggestion of M. D’Anville, and 
assume that Nearchus had throughout reckoned by a different 
stadium from that employed in estimating distances on land. This 
was indeed, in the time of D’Anville, the ordinary mode of solving 
such difficulties, and attempting to save the credit of ancient 
writers for accuracy. But even if we overlook the extreme im¬ 
probability that Ariian should have continued reckoning the dis¬ 
tances in this part of his work by stadia of fifteen to the Eoman 
mile, while he elsewhere uniformly employs the ordinary stade 
of eight to a mile; or that there should have existed a nautical 
stadium, not much more than half the common itinerary stade, 
without any hint of such a difference being found in any of the 
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ancient geographers—it will lie found on examination that even 
this bold hypothesis is far from removing the difficulty. 

Though Dr. Vincent considers himself compelled, by the wide 
divergence of the measures of Nearchus from the truth, to adopt 
the supposition that they are reckoned in these short stadia, he 
nevertheless admits that even with this resource “ it is not possible 
to establish a [correct] proportion of part to part, or perhaps to 
measure five hundied stadia in any detached portion of the course 
with satisfaction ” (p. 55). Moreover when he comes to the part 
of the voyage along the coast of the Ichthyophagi, where the fleet 
encountered the greatest hardships and difficulties, he finds that “ the 
stadium of D’Anvilleis less applicable to this coast,” which measures 
only 450 miles in a straight line, and 625 (according to his own 
calculation) by the course of the fleet (p. 229). A pretty notable 
difference, which he explains principally by supposing that “ their 
distresses caused the distances to appear longer, at the same time 
that they engaged the mind too much to allow of accurate calcula¬ 
tion ” (p. 230). What means of accurate calculation they possessed 
in any case he has omitted to tell us. But when the fleet reached 
the coasts of Carmania and proceeded up the eastern shores of the 
Persian Gulf, where they were comparatively free from anxiety 
and encountered no serious difficulties, it is found that the error is 
in the contrary direction, “ the measures upon this coast proving as 
erroneous from deficiency as those on the coast of the Ichthyophagi 
from excess” : a fault for which (adds Dr. Vincent) “no better ex¬ 
cuse can be given than the situation of Nearchus in both instances. 
If distress magnified the length of his former measures, ease and 
security appear to have diminished those on the coast of Kar- 
mania ” (p. 365). But such an explanation at once excludes the sup¬ 
position of any real measures or calculation whatsoever, and if we are 
compelled to fall back upon mere vague estimates (which is un¬ 
doubtedly the truth) it is surely much more simple to admit those 
estimates to be for a part of the voyage more widely erroneous 
than Dr. Vincent would allow, rather than have recourse to the 
forced assumption of a different mode of reckoning, in stadia of 
a kind of which we have no other mention. 

The mode in which M. D’Anville arrived at his conclusion is 
indeed sufficiently extraordinary, and is justly rejected by Dr. 
Vincent, though he adopted his result as applied to the voyage of 
Nearchus. In a passage of Aristotle (De Ccelo, ii. 14) already 
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adverted to, that philosopher estiinates the circumference of the 
earth at 400,000 stadia, while it is well known that the same cir¬ 
cumference was calculated by Eratosthenes at 252,000 stadia. 
Therefore, concludes the French geographer, the stadium of Aristotle 
must have been to that of Eratosthenes as 252 to 400; and it is 
reasonable to suppose that this was the stadium in use among the 
Macedonians, and consequently that employed by Nearchus. But 
in fact the attempt of Eratosthenes to measure a portion of a great 
circle on the earth’s surface was, so far as we know, the first real 
attempt made by any Greek to measure or calculate the circum¬ 
ference of the earth at all. All previous measurements, or rather 
estimates, including that of Aristotle, were merely conjectural; 
and the true inference from the passage in question is, not that 
Aristotle employed a different stadium, but that he supposed the 
world to be vastly larger than it really is. We find accordingly 
that his estimate of the earth’s circumference was universally Te- 
jected by later Greek writers, after the more accurate investigations 
of Eratosthenes. 

Major Kennell also justly rejected the Aristotelian stade of 
M. D’Anville, of which no trace is found in any ancient author. 
Yet he himself fell into a somewhat similar error, and was induced 
by a comparison of numerous distances, as stated by ancient authors, 
to assume “an average of 718 to the degree,” for the Olympic or 
common stadium of Greece, giving 506 English feet to the stade, 
instead of 606 feet, which correspond with the 600 Greek feet 
universally recognized by the ancients as the length of the ordinary 
stadium. (Rennell’s Geography of Herodotus, p. 31.) 


NOTE C, p. 528. 

PORT OF ALEXANDER. 

This suggestion was first made by Major Eennell (Memoir of a 
Map of Hindustan, p. 187), and has been adopted both by Gossellin 
and C. Muller. The importance of the port of Kurrachee is such as 
to leave little doubt of its correctness. Dr. Vincent, in whose days 
Kurrachee was little known, placed the Port of Alexander just 
beyond Cape Monze, a view that is ojien to the unanswerable 
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objection that there is no port of the kind to be found there; and 
he has thus thrown his whole geography of this part of the coast 
into confusion. 

It must be admitted that on any view the topography of this 
portion of the voyage (from the mouth of the Indus to that of the 
Arabis) remains very obscure; it is difficult to understand how 
Nearchus should have rounded such a headland as Cape Monze 
without making any mention of it: and the harbour called Moron- 
tobara or the Port of Women, described by Arrian as large, roomy, 
deep, and well sheltered, though having but a narrow entrance, 

/ityas Kol evKVKXo'i Kal (^aOvi (cat aKXutrTOS, o 8’ ecrirkov^ t’s auror 
o-revo's, Indica, c. 22, § 5) has not yet been identified. This point 
IS the more important as the name is still found in Ptolemy (vi. 21, 

§ 2), and it must therefore probably have continued to bo a place 
frequented by navigators. 


NOTE D, p. 532. 

THE ISLAND OF ASHTOLA. 

Ashtola being the only island of any size along this coast, there 
can bo little doubt that it is the same which is referred to by 
Nearchus in another passage (Arrian, Indica, c. 31) though he there 
says it was called by the natives Nosala. It was regarded by them 
with superstitious dread, believing that whoever landed there im¬ 
mediately disappeared. One of the transports was indeed actually 
lost, but Nearchus touched at the island with his own ship, and 
compelled his sailors to go ashore, without any ill effect. It is 
singular that a similar superstition should still linger about the 
island in modern times; Captain Blair, who was one of the first to 
expbme these coasts (in 1774) having been wained by the natives 
at Passenee, that it would be dangerous to approach the island of 
Ashtola, as it was enchanted, and that a ship had been turned into a 
rock. (Vincent, vol. i. p. 299.) It abounds in turtle of large 
size and excellent quality: but no mention is made of these by 
Nearchus, nor does it appear ever to have suggested itself to the 
minds of the Greek voyagers to avail themselves of this important 
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resource, though suffering so severely from want of provisions. It 
is remarkable indeed that no indication of the use of turtle as an 
article of food is found in either Greek or Eoman writers. 


NOTE E, p. 535. 

SUPPOSED ASTRONOMICAL CHANGES. 

This suggestion, which agrees in substance with the views of 
Gossellin and Schmieder, appears to me much more plausible than 
that proposed by Dr. C. Muller, that the statement in question was 
interpolated from Onesicritus, and did not really proceed from 
Nearchus at all. Apart from the improbability that Arrian, who 
has throughout followed the narrative of Nearchus with the utmost 
faithfulness, should, in one or two instances only, introduce state¬ 
ments from other sources without any hint that they were so 
derived, the particular fact in question is e.xprossly cited as 
being stated by Nearchus (iraparrXiodrra)!/ Si rgv ’IvSZv yrjv . . . Acyet 
Neapyos ort al (rKiat alToia-iv ov Tavrb IttoUov, c. 25). It seems 
therefore impo.ssible to doubt that it was found in his narrative. 
But two circumstances seem to me to concur in favour of the other 
hypothesis; the one, that this passage occurs at the point where 
Nearchus, according to his own view, had arrived at the western 
limit of India,—the Arabics and Oritae being regarded by him as 
Indian tribes; where he therefore seems to have paused, as we find 
him doing on other occasions, (see c. 29, 38, 40) to make some general 
remarks on the Indian coasts and people. On such an occasion he 
might easily have introduced the mention of so remarkable a 
phenomenon (to the Greeks of those days) which he had learnt 
from Indian navigators, who wore doubtless even at that period in 
the habit of descending the western coast of the peninsula as far as 
Malabar. en the words Trapa^rAwoio'wv Tyv ’ivSthy ygy may perhaps 
have in fact referred to such navigators, though, as they are intro¬ 
duced by Arrian, they undoubtedly can have reference only to 
Nearchus and his comrades. But another circumstance that appears 
to me unintelligible on the supposition that the statement was really 
made by bearchus as a matter of his own experience, is, that, as 
the pas.sage stands in Airian, these appearances were only visible 
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when they stood far out to sea, towards the south (okov jxkv sttI woAAov 
ToS TTOVTOV u)s Trpos fiearrifi^pCTjv irpo\topy(T€Mvf Now their Voyage 
was throughout a coasting voyage in the strictest sense of the 
term ; they were never driven out to sea by violent gales; in fact 
they anchored off shore every night. It is certain therefore that 
they could never have been on any occasion more than a few miles 
to the south of the coast line; and of course no appreciable differ¬ 
ence in the appearance of the sun and stars could have been pro¬ 
duced by such a deviation. On the other hand, the words just 
cited would naturally find a place, if Nearchus were recounting the 
observ'ations of others, and the general experience of navigators in 
the Indian seas. 

There seems indeed little doubt that such perverted statements 
as to the astronomical phenomena observed were really made by 
Onesicritus (cited by Pliny, vi. 23, § 98 ; see above, p. 543), and are 
quoted from him by other writers, but it is incredible that Nearchus, 
whom we find throughout a careful and trustworthy authority, 
should have been guilty of so flagrant a departure from the truth. 


NOTE F, p. 537. 

ISLAND OP OBMUZ, 

The fate of Ormuz has indeed been a singular one. The island 
itself is not only, as it is termed by Nearchus, barren and rugged 
in a supreme degree, but wholly destitute of fresh water. Yet the 
advantages of its opportune situation at the entrance of the Persian 
Gulf, and of its secure harbour, rendered it in the middle ages under 
its Arabian rulers, and still more after it had fallen into the hands 
of the Portuguese, one of the greatest emporiums of trade and con¬ 
sequently one of the wealthiest cities of the East. Barbosa, who 
describes it as it existed before its conquest by the Portuguese in 
15l4, has left a curious account of the variety and extent of its 
commerce at this period, when it served as the chief entrepot whence 
the spices, gems and other productions of India and the silk of 
China, were carried to Alexandria, Cairo, and the chief cities of the 
W est. (Barbosa’s Description of the Coasts of East Africa and Malabar, 
published by the Hakluyt Society in 1866, pp. 41-45.) At a later 
period “the wealth of Ormuz or of Ind” had become i)roverbial 
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for the riches of the East. (Milton, Paradise Lost, hook ii. v. 2.) 
The island continued in the hands of the Portuguese till 1622, 
when it was wrested from them by the Persian monarch Shah 
Abbas, who demolished the city and transferred the inhabitants, as 
well as what survived of the trade, to the town of Bunder Abbas or 
Gombroon, on the mainland, nearly opposite to Ormuz. The island 
itself is described as “ a mere barren rock, formed of rock salt and 
sulphur, and entirely destitute of vegetation. Its appearance is 
thus altogether the most desolate that can be imagined.” (Kemp- 
thorno in Qeogr. Journal, vol. v. p. 274.) It is inhabited only by a few 
fishermen, but a small garrison is maintained there by the Imam of 
Muscat. (For a more recent account of Ormuz, as well as of the 
neighbouring island of Kishm, see a paper by Col. Pelly, in the 
Journal of Geogr. Soc. vol. xxxiv. pp. 251-258.) The Arabic name 
of the island, before it assumed that of Ormuz from the neigh¬ 
bouring mainland, was Jorun or Djerun, in which some resem¬ 
blance may perhaps bo traced to the ancient appellation, which is 
written Organa by Arrian, but appears under the form Ogyris in 
Strabo and Pliny. 


NOTE G, p. 539. 

DIRIDOTIS. 

The name of Diridotis is not found in any ancient author. But 
Strabo and other authors place a city called Teredon at the mouth 
of the Euphrates, which appears to have been a frequented port 
under the Macedonian kings. (Abydenus ap. Euseb. Chron. p. 21.) 
Hence the two have been generally identified. But this seems to 
me very doubtful. Teredon enjoyed the reputation of being an 
ancient city, founded by Nebuchadnezzar (Strabo, ii. p. 80, xvi. 3, 
p. 765; Dionys. Perieg. v. 980), while Diridotis is described as a 
mere village, though resorted to by the merchants of Arabia. It 
was probably therefore a mere temporary mart, at the actual en¬ 
trance of the Euphrates, while Teredon may be sought for a little 
higher up. If there was any foundation for the tale of its ancient 
origin, it could not have been situated really at the mouth of the 
liver in the days of Nearchus, on account of the rapid advance of 
the coast line. The suggestion of Col. Chesney (vol. ii. p. 355) 
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tliat the site of Teredon is marked by a gigantic mound called 
Jebel Sanam, near the (snj)posed) Pallacopas branch of the 
Euphrates, and about 23 miles S.S.W. of Bassorah, is plausible 
enough. 

It is more interesting to observe that the manner in which 
Nearehus speaks of Diridotis as situated at the mouth of the Euphrates, 
which was navigable for 3300 stadia from thence to Babylon, appears 
to show conclusively that the Euphrates in his time still communi¬ 
cated with the sea by an independent channel of its own. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 
Successors of Alexander. 


Section 1.— Megasthenes.—Increased hnowledge of India. 

§ 1. The death of Alexander the Great, with the confusion 
which followed it, and the internecine struggles among his 
generals, gave a severe check to the progress of geographical 
discovery, as well as to the general advance of civilization in 
the East. It is true that, for a time, the death of the great 
conqueror did not seem likely to be followed by the dis¬ 
solution of his empire. While the rival candidates for 
power were contending among themselves for supremacy, the 
provinces, even the remotest of them, continued to acquiesce 
in Macedonian rule, and to be governed by Macedonian 
satraps. When at last a new order of things began to emerge 
out of the chaos, and it was evident that the great Macedonian 
empire would be permanently divided into several separate 
and independent monarchies, still the whole, or almost the 
whole, of the Asiatic conquests of Alexander remained united 
under one head. From the time that Seleucus Nicator esta¬ 
blished himself at Babylon in b.c. 312, he became virtually 
the lord and master of all the vast regions of Upper Asia, to 
which, after the fall of Antigonus (in b.c. 301) were added also 
Syria and great part of Lower Asia, or what we now call Asia 
Minor. Ptolemy meanwhile had not only fortified himself in 
the undisputed possession of Egypt, but held also the im¬ 
portant island of Cyprus, with the maritime cities of Phcenicia, 
still the seat of an extensive and flourishing commerce. 

Of the steps by which Seleucus established and secured his 
authority over the extensive satrapies from the Euphrates to 
the Indus ne have unfortunately no information; the meagre 
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tistorians of this period confining their attention almost ex¬ 
clusively to the contests between the rival competitors for power. 
But there appears no doubt that he was called upon to make 
a series of successive campaigns into different provinces, the 
governors of which had probably taken advantage of the con¬ 
fusion at head-quarters to establish themselves in virtual 
independence, trusting for safety to the remoteness of their 
situation, and the difficulty of approaching them. The details 
of these operations, had they been preserved to us, would 
doubtless have thrown much light upon the geography of 
Upper Asia, but as it is, they are a mere blank. All that we 
learn is that by degrees Seleucus consolidated his dominion 
over the whole of the eastern provinces, which had been 
comprised in the empire of Alexander, including the remote 
regions of Bactriana, Sogdiana, and the Paropamisus; and that 
he transmitted this extensive empire undiminished to his son 
Antiochus. That prince had indeed been already established 
during the lifetime of his father (b.c. 293) in the government 
of all the provinces east of the Euphrates, with the title of 
king. The statement that no less than seventy-two satrapies 
were subject to the authority of Seleucus,‘ if it be indeed 
founded on fact, would prove that he must have instituted a 
new administrative partition of his dominions, subdividing the 
previously existing provinces into much smaller governments; 
a measure that would indeed be dictated by sound policy, as 
tending to diminish the excess of power confided to former 
satraps.^ But of such a system we find no other indication. 

§ 2. On one point only do we obtain any further informa¬ 
tion concerning the proceedings of Seleucus in the East, and 
although the statements preserved to us are even here imperfect 
and unsatisfactory, they possess nevertheless a great interest. 
It is certain that Seleucus not only renewed the relations with 


' Appian, Syriaca, c. 62. ; with the view indicated in the text. 

^ Droysen (HellenUmus, vol. i p. But the autliority of Appian on snch a 

606) aas'umea it as certain that sucli a point is unfortunately worth very little, 

measure was adopted by Seleucus, and 
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India which Alexander had begun, but materially extended 
them, and acquired important additional information concern¬ 
ing parts of that country to which the Greek arms never 
penetrated. 

So far as we are able to discern, the Greek satraps, who 
had been appointed by Alexander to the command of the pro¬ 
vinces adjacent to India, maintained the Macedonian power 
in the regions west of the Indus; but having taken part W'ith 
Antigonus in the contest for Upper Asia, they naturally 
found themselves on hostile terms with Seleucus, who was 
consequently obliged successively to reduce them under his 
authority. This he appears to have successfully accomplished; 
and there is no doubt that he had at one period reunited under 
his government all the provinces that lay west of the Indus. 

Jleantime an important revolution had taken place in the 
regions east of that river. A native chief, whom the Greeks 
name Sandracottus—the original Indian form of the name is 
Ohandra-gupta—had overthrown in succession the petty native 
dynasties that were reigning in the Punjab and had thus 
become the founder of a powerful monarchy, which he had 
subsequently extended by his arms eastward, from the banks 
of the Rutledge to the Jumna and the Ganges, where he 
overthrew the powerful monarchy of the Prasians, and thus 
established his authority over the whole of the north of India.^ 
As soon thereiore as Seleucus had recovered possession of the 
countries west of the Indus, he found himself in the presence 
ot a powerful and warlike monarch, commanding resources of 
a very different character from any that had been opposed 
to Alexander.^ In such a state of things the occurrence of 
hostilities between the two was almost inevitable, but of the 


® Justin, XV. 4. For the bi:7tory rf 
SandraottiiJi and tho revuUitiou 
hy him m tlu- kiuicdom uii tbebaiiKs of 
the (tangos, foumldl ncaily u century 
before by the IMagadlia dyuusty, tee 
6 Ait> rfltniw r, vol li.; 

DuucktT, Oeseh. Acs AH'.rthnimi, u. 


pp, 35d-8dl. 

■' Of rour&e the statements that San¬ 
dracottus was at the head of an army 
of 400.000, or, according to others, 
000,000 men. are to be taken merely as 
instances of Oriental exaggeration 
(Strabo, XV. p. 700; Pint. Alejc. 02). 
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circumstances and character of these we are almost wholly 
ignorant. It appears certain that Seleucus crossed the Indus 
and invaded the dominions of the Indian king, but it is 
probable that he did not advance far;® at all events it is clear 
that the final result of his operations w'as not successful, as by 
the treaty which he ultimately concluded with Sandracottus, 
he not only yielded all claims to the Punjab, but ceded a 
portion of the districts of the Paropamisus and Arachosia, 
which had been previously held by the Macedonians, so that 
both banks of the Indus were now united under the authority 
of the Indian king.® Seleucus however received in exchange 
not less than five hundred elephants—an addition to his forces 
which he may well have regarded as an ample equivalent for 
the precarious possession of a few remote and barbarous dis¬ 
tricts. He hastened to return to Babylon to take part in the 
coalition against Antigonus (b.c. 302). 

Throughout the remainder of his reign Sandracottus con¬ 
tinued to maintain the most friendly relations both with 
Seleucus and his son Antiochus. He sent repeated embassies 
to Babylon, while the Syrian king in return sent a Greek of 
the name of Megasthenes, who appears to have enjoyed a high 
place in his confidence and favour, as envoy to the court of 
Sandracottus. Megasthenes repaired to the capital of the 
Indian king, at Palibothra on the Ganges, where he resided 
for some time, and brought away an amount of information 
concerning India in general, which became for a long time 


^ The supposition that Selcueus 
liimsolf had j)enetratcd ns far as the 
Ganges, thougli adopted by several 
early writers, some of whom even sup¬ 
posed liim to have advanced to Pali- 
hothra, is wholly untenable; and is 
deservedly rejected by Robertson and 
others. Vliny’s expression, " Keliflua 
iude Seleuco Nicatori peragrata sunt,” 
would certainly seem to imply that the 
king had really advanced as far as the 
Jumna, but even this is at least voiy 
doubtful, and very little reliance can 


be placed upon tlie precise phraseology 
of such a writer as Pliny (compare 
his expressions concerniug Patrocles]. 
The subject is well discussed by 
Schwanbeek in his edition of tlie frag¬ 
ments of Megasthenes, pp. 1'2-l.S, 

« Strabo, xv. 2, § 9, p. 724; Appi.ui, 
Sijriaca, c. 55. The extent of the ter¬ 
ritory ceded is not clearly indic.ited. 
It probahly comprised only the districts 
between the west bank of the Indus and 
the mountains. 
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tlio foundation and principal authority for all that the Greeks 
knew in regard to that country. 

§ 3. The work of Megasthenes has unfortunately perished; 
but large extracts from it have been preserved to us, especially 
by Arrian and Strabo, both of whom have taken it as the base 
of their descriptions of India, in regard as w'ell to its natural 
features, as to its political institutions and to the manners and 
customs of its inhabitants.’ A considerable amount of informa¬ 
tion had indeed been already collected by the companions and 
generals of Alexander, and given to the world by Nearchus, 
Onesicritus and others, and it is not always possible to separate 
distinctly the statements derived from these different sources. 
In taking a brief review of the real extent and value of the 
knowledge of India acquired at this time by the Greeks, it 
is of little consequence to observe this distinction; but in 
general it may be assumed that the statements of Strabo and 
Arrian, for which no other authority is expressly cited, are 
derived from Megasthenes. 

§ 4. Already before Alexander had reached the banks of the 
Hyphasis he had received information of the existence of a great 
and powerful empire established on the banks of the Ganges, the 
resources of which were doubtless greatly exaggerated by the 
native reports that were transmitted to him. According to these 
statements, Xandrames, the king of the Trasians, who ruled over 
the whole of the territories east of the J innna, commanded an 
army of not less than 200,000 infantry, 20,000 cavalry, 3000 
elephants, and more than 2000 war-chariots.® But with every 
allowance for exaggeration, there seems no doubt that even at 
this period there really existed a powerful monarchy, com¬ 
bining under its sway the whole of the fertile regions from the 
J umna to the mouths of the Ganges; while the overthrow of 
the then existing dynasty by iSandracottus seems to have im- 

^ The frap;meuts of Mef^agthenC'ihave are contained also in the 2nd volume 
been cllucted, and publiahtd, with an ; of the Frwimenta Ilhtoricurum Gne- 
excelleiit introduction, containm;; a corum, edited by C. Muller, 
full imiiiiry into his life and writings, » Diodor, xvii, aX Compare Pint. 
hySchwaubeck.bvo.Honn, ISIfJ. They Atw.U.', whose numbersare still higher. 
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parted fresh life and vigour to the whole empire, at the same 
time that he so materially extended its confines towards the 
west. The seat of government had been already established at 
the city which the Greeks called Palibothra, a form under 
which we readily recognize the native appellation of Patali- 
putra; it was situated at the junction of the Ganges with the 
Sone, a few miles above the modern city of Patna.® 

§ 5. On his journey to the capital Megasthenes followed 
what was termed “ the royal road,” and it is to him that \\c are 
indebted for the only definite geographical data that have been 
preserved to us by ancient writers concerning this part of 
India. Unfortunately his statements of distances have been 
transmitted to us only by Pliny,' and the numbers as they 
stand cannot be regarded as trustworthy. But the general 
hue of route may be clearly followed. The principal points or 
stages are thus given :—“ From the Hyphasis to the Hesydrus 
(Sutledge), 168 Roman miles; thence to the lomanes (Jumna), 
the same distance; thence to the Ganges, 112 miles; to the 
Rhodapha, 119 miles (though others made this distance S2~i ); 
to the city of Calinipaxa, 167 miles (or according to others 
265); thence to the confluence of the lomanes and Ganges, 
G20 miles ; to the city of Palibothra, 425; to the mouth of 
the Ganges, 6.38 miles.”® 

Setting aside the distances, which are involved in hopeless 
confusion,® we find the most important points on this line of 
route correctly given ; it proceeded across from the Sutledge to 
the Jumna, thence to the Ganges, and afterwards descended 


® The true site of Paliliotlira was 
first pointed out by Major Reunell 
(Memoir of a Map of India, )>. 00), 
Ills view has been generally adopted 
by recent writers. 

* Eratosthenes appears to have 
availed himself of the same authority, 
when ire reckoned 10,000 stadia from 
the Indus to Palibotlira (ap. Strab. xv. 
1, § 11). The startling discrepancy 
between this statement, and ttie num¬ 
bers given by Pliny is an additional 
proof of the utter unwortliiness of the 


latter. 

- Plin. Hiit. Xat. vi. 17, § 63. 

’ Pliuy liimself tells us that tlie 
numbers were variously given by his 
authorities, and the instances in which 
be adds the ditferent statements show 
how wide was the divergence between 
' them. Wlien we add to this cause the 
j diversity of numbers found in our 
i existing MSS. of Pliny, we may well 
I pronounce any attempt to reconcile or 
I explain them to be wholly futile. 
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the valley of that river as far as the junction with the Jumna 
at Allahabad. The site of Calinipaxa, which, from the way in 
which it is mentioned, would seem to have been a place of im¬ 
portance, is wholly unknown: nor can we identify the river 
Ehodapha among the numerous tributaries of the Ganges. 
Megasthenes, indeed appears himself to have enumerated nine¬ 
teen tributaries of the great stream, of which the names have 
been preserved to us,^ but in no correct geographical sequence, 
and without any statement of distances: hence their identi¬ 
fication is very uncertain.® Among the names that can be most 
clearly recognized is that of the Sonus, mentioned both by 
Arrian and Pliny, and still called the Sone, which falls into 
the Indus at Palibothra. 

§ 6. Megasthenes was probably the first Greek who ever 
reached the banks of the Ganges—certainly the first writer 
who transmitted any account of it from personal observation. 
That his account should be tinged with exaggeration is not to 
be wondered at. We have seen how greatly they magnified in 
their reports the real dimensions of the Indus and its tributary 
waters: and the sacred stream of the Ganges was still more 
calculated to impress the imaginations of those who gazed upon 
it for the first time. We are told that it was 100 stadia in 
width at its narrowest point, and that where its waters spread 
out freely, one bank could not be discerned from the other.® 
Of its sources he had of course no definite knowledo-e, but was 


They are i^'ivon by Arrian {Indica, \ 
c. 4), but in a very careless and per- , 
fiinetory maTiner. Pliny also stabs | 
tlie whole number at nineteen, but ' 
jiives the names of only four, “besides ' 
those already mentiom-d,” /. c., the ' 
lomanes ami Rhodapha, and apparently 
regards these as the only ones that 
were navigable (//. A', vi. 18, § C5), 
tliou^h tins is directly at variance with 
the statement of Arrian. 

Tiie ouli3^ion in the former list (that 
of Arriauj of the lomancs or Jumna, 
the most important of all tributaries of 
tlie Ganges, ami wldch was unques¬ 
tionably known to Mega-^dlitncs, as it ' 


is twice mentioned in tlie description 
of the “ royal road,” is unaccountable. 
But it shows how little reliance can be 
placed on such enumerations, when 
reportoil at second hand. 

^ It has been attempted to determine 
them by means of the Sanscrit names, 
but it must l>c confessed with very im¬ 
perfect success. 

® Arrian, Indica^ 4, § 7. The state¬ 
ments quoted by Pliny are somewliat 
more moderate, making it only eight 
Roman miles at the narrowest, and 
100 stadia in averaae width (Pliu. H, N. 
Vi. 18, § 6a). 
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correctly informed that it took its rise in the Indian Caucasus 
(the Himalaya), and after flowing at first to the south, then 
turned eastwards, and pursued an easterly course as far as 
Palibothra.^ Of the great bend that it makes towards the 
south, after passing that city, he had no knowledge, but 
described it as holding on the same course to its mouth in the 
Eastern Ocean. It is remarkable that he particularly stated 
that it had but one mouth, as distinguished from the Indus, 
which formed a Delta.® So imperfect was his information 
concerning the course of the river below Palibothra, that he 
seems to have had no idea of the complicated network of rivers 
really formed by the Ganges and its numerous arms, before 
they enter the Gulf of Bengal. 

Palibothra itself was described as a very large city, situated 
at the confluence of the Ganges with another river (the Sonus 
or Erannoboas),® and built in the form of a parallelogram, 
eighty stadia in length, and fifteen in breadth: it was sur¬ 
rounded only with a w'ooden wall or stockade, but pierced with 
loopholes, and flanked by numerous towers, besides an outer 
ditch of vast dimensions, which was filled with water from the 
neighbouring rivers.' But no details are preserved to us of 
architectural splendour, or of that magniticonce in the deco¬ 
rations of the court and palace which we are accustomed to 
associate with the capitals of Oriental potentates. 

§ 7. The other cities of India, we are assured, were so 
numerous that they could not be counted; but Megasthenes 

' Strabo, xv. 1, § 13, p. G90. i Arrian and Pliny. But although these 

® ytrabo, 1. c. j authors ccrtamiy regarded the two 

® Some confusion has arisen in con- ■ rivers as distinct, there can be little 
ser[ueTice of the totatenjciit that the river doubt that they were iu fact only two 

the conhueiice of which with the ' names for the same stream, the name 
< hinges Palibuthra was situated was ! Erannob(«is ln-ing only a Greek form of 
tlie Erannobuas (Arrian. JadiVu, c. 4. ' the iSanscrit Hyranyavahas (the g'>ldt ii 
d’iie name is aceideiitally omitted by i armed , whicli is the poetjral desig- 
ytrabo, having evidently fallen out of , nation of the Sone (see Hitter, Lid- 
our text. S(‘o Kramer’s note); while _ fram/e, vol. iv. jd. 1, p. oOS). 
the ruins generally regarded as those j * Strabo, xv. 1, § ; Arrian, JmhVa, 

of Pataliputra are placed near the | c. 10. According to Diodnru» ii. oh), 
junction of the Sone, a lirge liver, the | Palibothra was founded and tortified 
name of which, as already observed, is by Hercules. i') 
readily recognised in the Sonus of 
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estimated—of course from mere hearsay authority—the num¬ 
ber of nations or tribes that inhabited it at not less than a 
hundred and eighteen.^ Of these, the Prasians, in whose 
country Palihothra was situated, were accounted the chief. 
Their relation with the Gangaridae,^ whose name is also fre¬ 
quently mentioned by Greek authors, is not clearly indicated ; 
but the latter appellation seems to have been applied in a 
general way to all the inhabitants of the valley of the Ganges, 
while that of Prasians is evidently only the Greek form of the 
Sanscrit Pratschia—the people of the East—and was thus not 
a true ethnic appellation. It had doubtless been used to desig¬ 
nate the kingdom founded on the banks of the Ganges, in 
contradistinction to those of the Punjab. 

All the information collected by Megasthenes points to the 
conclusion that at this period the Indian monarchy was a 
powerful and well-organized government: the king was sur¬ 
rounded by a number of counsellors, who assisted him in 
maintaining a strict superintendence over all branches of the 
administration: justice was well administered: care bestowed 
upon the maintenance of the highways: and the revenues 
diligently collected. Sandracottus is said to have kept up 
a standing army of 400,000 men, with 30,000 cavalry and 
9000 elephants.'* These numbers are doubtless exaggerated, 
but there seems no reason to doubt the fact that his forces 
were really very numerous and well organized. The king 
himself, except when he went out to war or the chase, or for 
the performance of some special sacrifices, was hardly ever 
seen. Within his palace he was attended only by women, 
some of whom even accompanied him on his hunting expedi¬ 
tions and in war, and were especially charged to watch over 
his personal safety. 


2 Arrian (Indica, c. 7) justly remarks 
on the inadequate means of infonnatiou 
possessed by Megasthenes for sueh a 
statement. 

^ The name is written by Plutarch 
(Alrx. 62) Gandiirida;; but they had 
nothing to do with the Ganda’iii of 


Herodotus, who dwelt west of the 
Indus. 

* Strabo, xv. 1, ^ 53, p. 709. Pliny, 
as usual, adopts the still more exag¬ 
gerated statement of 600,000 ns the 
number of the infantry (II. N. vi. 19, 
§ 68 ). 
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§ 8. Of the peculiar institutions of the Hindoos, their divi¬ 
sion into castes could not fail to attract the attention of the 
Greeks, and the statements of Megasthenes upon this subject, 
though not free from error, are in themselves very curious and 
interesting. According to his account the Indians were in his 
time divided into seven classes, every one of which kept itself 
quite distinct from the others, and could neither intermarry 
nor pass from one class to another. The first of these was 
formed by the wise men or philosophers, by whose advice and 
direction everything was managed; the second consisted of 
the agriculturists or tillers of the soil; the third, of shepherds 
and hunters: the fourth, of artisans and traders: the fifth, of 
soldiers: the sixth, of inspectors, or official superintendents 
appointed to examine every detail of the lives of others; the 
seventh, of other officials and councillors to whom the ad¬ 
ministration of public affairs was entrusted.^ Megasthenes was 
undoubtedly led into error by supposing these two last classes, 
which really formed very distinct bodies of men, to constitute 
separate castes. He was also misled in describing the shep¬ 
herds and hunters as similarly separated from all others: but 
these errors are easily accounted for, from the great tendency 
which has in all ages prevailed in India to render all such 
occupations hereditary, and thus maintain subordinate lines of 
distinction within the broader limits of the castes properly so 
called. These, as is now well known, were really only four in 
number, namely; the Brahmins, answering to the philosophers 
of the Greeks, but comprising also the official inspectors and 
ministers, whom they regarded as constituting the sixth and 
seventh classes; the Kshatriyas or warriors: the Vaisyas, 
including herdsmen and hunters as well as agriculturists; and 
the Sudras, or menial class, comprising also artisans and handi¬ 
craftsmen of all descriptions. Besides these however there 
exist what are called the mixed castes, several of which are. 


* Arrian, Indica, c. 11, 12; Strabo, 
XV. 1, §§ 39-41, 4(M9; Diodor. ii. 40, 
41. The accounts of all tliree authors 


are taken from Meg-asthenes, and are 
almost exactly the same. 
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according to law at least, confined to tlie practice of certain 
trades or occupations.® 

One circumstance which naturally attracted the particular 
attention of the Greeks was the absence of slaves: slavery as 
an institution, in the form in which it was universal in the 
West, being unknown among the Indians: and though the 
condition of the Sudras was in reality little removed from that 
of a servile class, this appears to hav'e been so far ameliorated 
in practice as to escape the observation of foreign visitors. 
Nor do we find any allusion to the still more degraded class, 
called Pariahs, which now forms an important element in the 
social constitution of India. In other respects too the Greeks 
were led to form too favourable an estimate of the state of 
society among the Indians, as well as of their moral character. 
But this tendency to find a kind of Utopian perfection in 
any form of society widely different from that with which the 
observer is familiar, is an error of frequent occurrence in all 
ages.® Thus Megasthenes represented the warrior caste as 
leading a life of perfect ease and enjoyment, when not called 
upon to go out to war, while the agricultural peasantry pur¬ 
sued their occupations in undisturbed tranquillity, being never 
interfered with, even when their district became the theatre of 
hostilities. 

§ 9. Much attention was bestowed, both by Megasthenes 
and other Greek writers, upon the Brahmins, or philosophers 
as they termed them, whose doctrines and tenets were regarded 
by them as having much resemblance with those of Pytha¬ 
goras. For us on the contrary it is interesting to compare the 
notices that have been thus preserved to us, with the full 
knowledge that we now possess of the philosophical and reli¬ 
gious systems of the Hindoos; and it must be admitted that 
considering the difficulties under which the Greeks must have 


^ See Colcbrooke’s F.numeration of 
Indian Classes in his Essays, pp. 270- 
279. 

' The flattering: picture of China by 


\ oltahe (Essai sur Jes Mteurs et VEsprit 
des Nations) is an instance that will 
readily present itself to the mind of the 
modem reader. 
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laboured in obtaining such knowledge, their information is 
singularly correct.^ They mention also that besides the Brach- 
manae or Brahmins, there existed another sect of jihilosophers 
whom they term Garmanaj or Sarmana?, who led a life of hard¬ 
ship and privation in the woods, but enjoyed a great reputation 
for sanctity. It is probable that we have here a notice of the 
Buddhists, who were at this time rising to eminence, tliough 
still inferior in importance and consideration to the Brahmins, 
as they are justly described by the Greek writers. The name 
Sarmanm is probably a corruption of Sramana, the native 
appellation of the Buddhist priesthood.® Others again prac¬ 
tised austerities similar to those of the modern Fakeers, 
remaining immoveable in the same position, standing or lying 
naked in the full heat of the sun, &c. The practice of self- 
immolation by voluntary burning was also regarded by the 
Greeks as one characteristic of the Brahmins; a belief na¬ 
turally confirmed by the conspicuous instance of Calanus, who 
having accompanied Alexander on his return from India, jnit 
an end to his life in this manner.® On the other hand the 
custom of widows burning themselves on the funeral pile of 
their husbands—so general among the Hindoos in modern 
times—is noticed by the historians of Alexander only as one 
of the peculiar customs of a particular tribe—the Cathmaus— 
in the northern part of the Punjab.* 

§ 10. Of the natural productions of India the accounts 
given by Megasthenes were in general very accurate. Fore- 


^ It is mentioned in one passaj^e 
that the communications of the Brah¬ 
mins with the messengers sent to them 
by Alexander had to pass through 
three successive interpretei's,aUof them 
illiterate and ignorant men (Strabo, xv. 
1, § b4, p. Tib). 

® The name is written Tap^iaves and 
rep^uai/es in our MSS. and editions of 
Strabo; but Clement of Alexandria, 
whose account is obviously derived 
from the same source, writes it 
which is doubtless the more correct 


form, for the reason given in the text 
(Clem. Alexandr. Stroinafd^ i. 15. §71). 

" He is expressly described as liaving 
done this in accord.mce with the cus¬ 
tom of the country (koi aTroBavuv 

■jraTpi<f} v6}X(p. Tfdivra eVl TupKaidy. 

Strab. XT. 1, §64). Megasthenes, how¬ 
ever, denie<l that self-immolation was 
inculcated by the precepts of the philo¬ 
sophers. Ibid. § 68. 

* Aristobulus, ap. Strab xv 1, § 62, 
p. 714; Diodor. xvii. 01. 
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most among these may undoubtedly be reckoned the ele¬ 
phants, with which the Greeks had for the first time become 
acquainted during the expedition of Alexander. But not only 
has he preserved to us many curious particulars concerning 
their natural history, and some interesting anecdotes of their 
sagacity, hut has given a full account of the mode of catching 
and taming them, w’hich agrees in almost every particular 
with those recorded by modern travellers.^ The size and 
ferocity of the tigers in the land of the Prasians is also men¬ 
tioned with wonder; and the gigantic serpents—the Pythons 
of modern naturalists—were perhaps still more calculated to 
excite astonishment. Nor can we wonder if the accounts of 
these monstrous reptiles were considerably tinged wdth ex¬ 
aggeration.^ Even the parrots and monkeys were strange to 
the eyes of the Greeks, and bore a prominent part in their 
narratives. The abundance of peacocks too had been early 
remarked by the companions of Alexander.* They could not 
fail also to be struck with the vast forests of trees ivholly 
different from any they knew elsewhere; and the peculiar 
character and mode of growth of the Banian or Indian fig- 
tree is described with great accuracy. In this instance indeed 
even their dimensions are not exaggerated. The vast size of 
the reeds (bamboos) also attracted particular attention, and the 
circumstance of trees growing actually in the sea (evidently 
mangroves) is noticed with wonder.^ 

Among the quadrupeds characteristic of India we find 
mention also of the rhinoceros, the name of which first became 


- Mcga-sthenes, Fr. 36, 37, ed. 
Sehwanbcek. Arrian,' Indica, c. 13, 
14 ; Strabo, XT. 1, § 42. 

^ It was Oneeicritus alone, who was 
notorious for the gross exaggerations in 
which he was wont to indulge, that 
spoke of two serpents kept in confine¬ 
ment by Abisares, king of a mountain 
tribe above Taxila, of which one was 
80 cubits, tlie otiier 140 cubits long! 
(Onesicrit. ap. Strab. xv. 1, § 28, p. 
698.) This is one of the marrellous 


' statements for which Onesicritus is 
justly called by Strabo rwe irapaSo'fiDi' 
apXiKvfiepvriTTty. Aristobulus and Ne- 
arehus, as usual, were much more 
moderate. The latter mentioned a 
serpent of 16 cubits in lengjih as the 
largest that was actually canglit l>y the 
Macedonians, but added that the In¬ 
dians asserted they were found of much 
larger size (Arrian, Indica, c. 15, § 10). 
: * Q. Cnrtius, ix. 2, § 13. 

! ’ Mpgasth. Fr. 19. 
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known to the G-reeks at this period.® We have already seen 
how much they were struck w'ith finding crocodiles in the 
Indus, though subsequent observation showed them that they 
were neither so numerous nor so formidable as those of the 
hiile. The resemblance of the two rivers in this respect seems 
to have led them to expect to find hippopotami also in the 
Indus; as they thought it worth while to notice especially 
that these were not found.’ 

The great size and power of the Indian dogs—some of which 
were said to be a match for a lion, and to despise any meaner 
foe—are especially mentioned as having attracted the admira¬ 
tion of Alexander.® The most remarkable specimens were 
those exhibited by Sopeithes, the king of a tract at the foot of 
the Himalaya, near the banks of the Hyphasis, and the dogs 
of these mountain regions are to this day described as the 
largest and most powerful in India. 

Of the more useful productions of the country the sugar¬ 
cane is noticed,® though in a manner that would hardly lead 
us to suppose it was in very extensive use; rice is well 
described, as well as the mode of its cultivation; and cotton, 
or tree-wool, as it was called, the general use of which by the 
natives in the place of linen and woollen textures is attested 
by all Greek writers. They had even noticed the fact of its 
stones or hard seeds, which had to be extracted before the 
cotton could be carded.’ Silk also is mentioned, though 
obscurely, and was supposed to be procured from the bark of 
a tree.® Cinnamon and other spices were said to be produced 
in the south of India, from whence doubtless they were 
transmitted in the way of trade to the regions on the banks 
of the Ganges.® 

® Q. Cult. ix. 1, § 5. I the Greeks, as they are mentioned both 

’ Oiiesicritus alone, with his usual | by Xenophon (CynegtAica. c. iO) and 
inaccuracy, maintained that there were , by Aiiatotle (i/ist. An. viii. 28). They 
hippopotami m the Indus (Strabo, xv. had probably been already imported 
1, p. 690; Arrian, Jiidica, c. 6). into Persia. 

“ Stralx), XV. 1, 31, 37; Uiodor. “ Str.dio, xv. 1, § 20. 

svii. 92; iElian, Hist. 2\at. viii. 1. ' Aiiotobulus, up. Strab. xv. 1, § 21, 

The fame of tliese Indian dogs had p. 694. 

indeed previously reached the' eais of * iStiab. 1. c. ^ Id. § 22, p. 695. 
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§ 11. It is strange that a writer who has preserved to us so 
many valuable and trustworthy notices should have allowed 
himself to be led astray so as to relate the most absurd and 
extravagant fables. But not only did Megasthenes repeat the 
story of the gold-digging ants, as large as foxes—a fable for 
which there was certainly some foundation, however strangely 
perverted,and assert the existence of unicorns, which he 
describes as horses, with heads like deer, and a single horn 
—a belief that still prevails in some parts of India; but 
he described winged serpents, winged scorpions, and other 
creatures equally anomalous. Still more absurd were the 
fables that he repeated concerning races of men of pigmy 
stature—some only five spans in height, some only three— 
of others without nostrils, others without mouths, supporting 
themselves only by smells; of wild men who had their feet 
turned backwards, so that the heels were in front; of men 
witli ears like dogs, and only a single eye in the middle of 
their forehead; and others again with ears reaching to their 
feet, on which they used to lie down to sleep.^ Some of these 
marvellous tales were certainly Indian fables, which had been 
really told to the travellers,“ but others are unquestionably 
fictions already familiar to the Greeks, which wore transplanted 
at pleasure Irom one unknown region to another. 

§ 12. I he direct iniormation obtained by Megasthenes was 
confined to the two great valleys, or plains, of the Indus and 
the Ganges, of the mountain ranges and table-lands of the 
inteiior he seems to have had no knowledge. Probably the 


* See tliU subject di'cnsstd iu 
Ctiuliti r YU p. 226, Note D. JI,-pas- 
thiTHs aildid tlie curious statoimnt 
tliat these oold - liige;!!)!; ants witc 
found among the JJerda;, a nation 
dwelling in the mountains in the east 
of Indm. where there was a great table¬ 
land 'opaiTfSioi/} in wliie-h the gold was 
found (Fr. ;3!h ap Strah. xv. i. p. 70(! . 
’t his points chaily to the gold hein"- 
derived trom the valli ys of the Himal 
laya. The name of the DereliB is 
obviously the same with that of the 


Daradje or Daradrie of Ptolemy, whom 
that author [daces near the sources of 
the Indus (Ptol. vii. l,§42),and it is 
still retuineil by tlie lierds or Hards, 
wlio dwi 11 in "the mountains on the 
frontiers of Tliibet, near the upper 
valley of the Indus. 

^ Megaathen. Fr. 29, ed. Schwanbee'k. 
Stnabo. XV. 1, § 57 , p, 711. Compare 
Phny, 7/7s/. A'ot. vii. 2, 25, 26. 

® tie. on this subject the remarks of 
Schwanbtek in his introduction to the 
fragments of Megastlienes, pp. 61-71- 
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dominions of Sandracottus were limited towards tlie south by 
the Vindhya mountains. But of the general confignration 
and extent of India, as a whole, he obtained a more accurate 
idea than under the circumstances could well have been 
expected. Thus while Ctesias had asserted that India was 
equal in extent to the whole of the rest of Asia, and even 
Onesicritns had maintained that it was a third part of the 
inhabited world, Megasthenes greatly reduced its dimensions, 
stating that its extent from the mountains on the north to the 
Ocean on the south was about 20,000 stadia (2000 G. miles), 
lie added the important observation that its greatest length 
was from north to south; its breadth from east to west—which 
almost all other writers had regarded as the direction of its 
greatest extent—being really only about 16,000 stadia.^ Both 
statements are indeed considerably in excess of the truth—the 
real length of Hindustan being in round numbers about 
1800 English miles, and its greatest breadth about 1500 miles; 
but considering the nature of the information to which alone 
Megasthenes could have access, and the vague ideas previously 
entertained by the Greeks of the geography of these countries, 
it must be admitted that his numbers present a marked 
approximation to the real distances. 

§ 13. Another point upon which Megasthenes appears to 
have been the first to obtain any definite information was 
concerning the large and important island of Tai»rohane, or 
Ceylon. Its name indeed had already reached the ears of the 
companions of Alexander; and was mentioned by Onesicritns, 
who stated that it contained large numbers of clc}ihants, of 
larger size than those of India, and added vaguely that it was 
5000 stadia in extent, without specifying whether he meant 
length or breadth ®—and was distant twenty days’ voyage from 
the main land. IMegasthenes reduced this last statement 10 


’ Strabo, ii. 1, §§ 4,7,12 ; xv. i. § 12 ; 1 ment of singular jirecUpiPss, consider- 
Arrian, Indica! 3, §§ 7, 8. According ' ing the nature of his information, 
to the latter writir, Megahtheiies gave | * Strabo, XV. 1, § 15, p. ti'Jl. 

the length at 22.300 stadia; a btate- ' 
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seven days—still a great exaggeration—and added that the 
island produced abundance of gold and pearls.® His informa¬ 
tion was doubtless derived from merchants who traded thither 
for this last article. But his geographical idea of the position 
of the island was evidently very vague. 

§ 14. 01 the subsequent intercourse of the Greek monarchs 
with India we have very little information. We learn indeed 
that after the death of Sandracottus, a Greek of the name of 
Daimachus was sent by Seleucus as ambassador to his suc¬ 
cessor Allitrochades (Amitraghades) and that he wrote some 
account of his journey, but his authority is rarely cited, and 
he is treated by Strabo as worthy of very little credit.^ Much 
more trustworthy, according to that author, was Patrocles, an 
officer who held important commands both under Seleucus 
Js icator and his son Antiochus, and was entrusted for some 
time with the chief government of the provinces on the frontiers 
of India. But it is not clear that he himself visited that 
country, or at least that he ever crossed the Indus. Nor have 
ne any account of the title or character of the work in which 
he had collected the results of his researches; but his geo¬ 
graphical data were considered by Eratosthenes as more trust¬ 
worthy than those of Mogastheues, and were made by that 
111© foundation of his own description of 
India.^ Still less do we know concerning a writer of the name 
of Dionysius, mentioned only by Pliny, according to whom he 
was sent ambassador to one of the Indian kings by Ptolemy 
Philadelphus.® But such a mission was natural enough, with 
a view to counteract the influence of the Syrian kings, at the 
time that the Egyptian monarchs were striving to open a 
direct trade with India. 


® Megasthen. Fr. IS ; Plin. H.y yj 
22, S SI. 

‘ Strabo, ii. 1, § 9, ji. 70. 


- Stiabo, ib. j>p. (JS, 09, 70. 

^ Plin. Hist. ^at. vi. 17, § 58. 
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Section 2. —Badrian Provinces. — Patrocles. 

§ 1. From India it seems natural to turn to another quarter, 
n liere we might have reasonably hoped to find that the long 
continued Macedonian dominion would have led to increased 
geographical knowledge. But in this case we are destined to 
complete disappointment. We have seen how Alexander had 
carried his arms as far as the laxartes, and had not only 
subdued the remote provinces of Bactria and Sogdiana, but 
had founded several cities there, and established colonies ot 
Macedonian soldiers to form a nucleus of Hellenic civilization. 
Aor did these settlements prove abortive. So far as our 
information enables us to judge, the cities thus founded main- 
tiiinod themselves for a considerable period, while tlie pro¬ 
vinces in question, after continuing for more than sixty years 
under the government of Greek satraps, appointed by the 
Syrian kings, threw off the yoke and declared themselves 
independent of the Seleucidan monarchy.^ Their rulers how¬ 
ever were still of Greek origin, and there can be no doubt that 
they continued to retain a strong tincture of Greek culture, 
notwithstanding their remote and secluded position. But the 
disadvantages resulting from this cause were greatly increased, 
vhen the Parthians—a purely oriental tribe, probably be¬ 
longing to the same race with the Turks—who had revolted 
from the Syrian kings much about the same time as the Lac- 
trians, extended their dominion over the wliole table-land ot 
Iran, and ultimately established their authority even in the 
valley of the Tigris. 

' The date of the first declaration of ■ toI. iii. p. IS.) Hence tte revolt of 
independence by the Bactrian satrap, I B.ictriana has been fixed by Ba>ei ui 
Theodutus or Diodotus, cannot be 253 B.c., and by \ iscouti and others, 
fixed witli certainty, but it may be , including Professor \\ ilson, ui '-.ta 
determined within appioximate limits. , (Wilson’s Ariima, p. 21u). ticnu.i 
We learn positively from Strabo (.vi. 9, I Cuimiuglmm wi>idd assign it to the 
§2! that it preceded the revolt of the ; year 2-lG B.c., but the arguments iii 
I’arthians under Arsaces, and this is favour of the earlier date appear to me 
Ubsigned by the best authorities to the to preixinderato. 
year 250 B.c. (Clinton, Fust. Ilellen. 
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§ 2. The effect of this was completely to isolate the Greek 
kings of Bactria, and the regions over which they had esta¬ 
blished their rule—including Ariana and the Paropamisus, as 
well as the provinces of Bactria and Sogdiana—from the rest 
of the Greek world : and though it is certain that the germs of 
Greek civilization, once planted in these remote regions, main¬ 
tained their ground with singular pertinacity for a long period, 
we are almost wholly without information concerning their 
progress and diffusion. The Bactrian provinces, north of the 
Paropamisus, were the first to succumb under an invasion of 
Scythian tribes from the north-east; ^ while the Greek rulers 
who had established themselves at the foot of the Paropa¬ 
misus, and on the borders of Ariana and India, maintained 
their independent position down to a later period, and were 
able at times to extend their arms over the Punjab, and even 
the lower part of the valley of the Indus. But almost all 
definite historical information is wanting in regard to these 
remote and petty kingdoms: we know nothing of their poli¬ 
tical institutions or relations with the native powers, while 
in a geographical point of view the result is absolutely null. 
M e find indeed a vague statement that these monarchs had 
carried their arms farther into India than Alexander had done, 


’ The period of tliis, like almost all 
the dates and facta connected with 
these Bactrian kingdoms, is uncertain ; 
hut the tiiial extinction of the Greek 
dynasties in this part of Asia is assigned 
to tile year 126 B.c. ; ainl it appears 
jirohable that the provinces north of 
the Hindoo Koosh fell into the hands 
of the barbarians some time before 
tho.se on the western border of India. 
Keci nt researches in connection with 
the coins which have been discovered 
of late years in large niiinliers in this 
part of Asia, have established the ex¬ 
istence of not le.ss than twenty-nine 
kings or princes bearing pure Greek 
names, and consequently in all proba¬ 
bility of purely Greek extraction. So 
great a number of rulers during a period 
of only 120 to 130 years appears clearly 


to show that some of them were con¬ 
temporaneous, and reigned separately 
i in Bactria proper, Ariana, or the Indian 
i provinces. But all attempts to arrange 
them ill any definite chronological 
order, or determine their geographical 
relations, are based almost entirely 
upon mere conjecture. See Wilson’s 
Ariana, pp. 21,5-300 ; and an elaborate 
j senes of papers by Major-General 
Cunningham in the Numismatic Chro- 
I wtVif, vole. 8,9,10. The whole subject 
, l as been still more recently submitted 
' to a careful re-exaiiiination by Dr. von 
Sallet in the Zeitschrift fUrNmnismatik, 
Berlin, 1878 ; but his rescarehes have 
only led him to acknowledge, even 
irore strongly than his predeci ssors, 

! the hopelessness of the task (see p. 207). 
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and opened out a more extensive knowledge of that country; 
and two of the kings in question, INtenander and Demetrius, 
are especially mentioned as having passed the Hyphasis, w'hich 
had been the limit of Alexander’s conquests to the east, and 
advanced as far as the Jumna: they also recovered possession 


of the delta of the Indus, or Pattalene, and extended their 
dominion over some adjoining districts of the sea-coast.® But 
it is probable that these conquests were short-lived. Strabo 
distinctly observes that they had added nothing to the in¬ 
formation previously possessed: and it is certain that we do 
not find in our extant authorities the slightest trace of any 
increased acquaintance with India, derived from the establish¬ 
ment of this Greek kingdom on its immediate frontiers. One 
curious circumstance is however recorded, which proves the 
extent of the commercial relations maintained by these kings 
with the adjacent parts of India; that when the Greek and 
Koman merchants visited Barygaza and the ports of Guzerat, 
more than a century after the Christian era, they still found 
the silver coins of Apollodotus and Menander commonly cur¬ 
rent among the traders of that country.'' 

§ 3. Equally little do we learn during this period con¬ 
cerning the provinces beyond the line of the Indian Caucasus. 
There is reason to believe that the Greek rulers of these 
countries founded there several flourishing cities, in addition 
to those already established by Alexander, and that the 
country rose under their government to a very prosperous 
condition.® The manner in which the same result was pro- 


® Apollodorus ap. Strab. xi. 11. § 1, 
p. 516; XV. 1, § p. 686. This Ai>ol- 
h'doi'us, who was a native of Artemita 
in Babylonia, wrote a history of the ■ 
Barthians, which is repeatedly quoted 
by Strabo, and appears to have con¬ 
tained some intere*tin}^ notices concern- ; 
ing the Bactnan kings. His date is ; 
unknown, but he acenis to have written 
aft(T the time of Kucratides, and appa- > 
rently after tliat of Menander al:-o. 
Hia work can therefore be hardly • 


placed earlier tlian 120 B.a The frag¬ 
ments are published by C. Muller m 
his Fragmenta Historicorwm GrxiOTum, 
vol. iv. p. 308. , 

• Periplus Maris Eryihri<n, c. 4/. 

8 Kight new cities were founded hy 
Alexander in Bactriuna and Sogdiana 
(Strab. xi. 11, $ 4). We have no details 
concerning those founded by his suc¬ 
cessors, but the name of Eucratidia 
points distinctly to its having been 
founded or rebuUt by Eucratuics. 

[Anliochia 
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duced, at a mucli later period, under Timour and his suc¬ 
cessors, is sufficient to show how easily such a state of things 
may have arisen; and the scanty and passing notices found in 
the Greek writers of the wealth and power of such monarchs 
as Euthydemus and Eucratides have been abundantly con¬ 
firmed in modern times by the discovery of their coins in such 
numbers as to bear the strongest testimony to the truth oi 
these statements. But of any extension of their commercial 
relations beyond the frontiers of the empire of Alexander, or 
any increased geographical knowledge of Central Asia we hear 
nothing.® It is much to be regretted that the history given 
by Polybius of the campaigns of Antiochus the Great in 
Upper Asia, against the lately revolted Parthian and Bactrian 
kings, has not been preserved to us, but as that monarch did 
not penetrate beyond the frontiers of these provinces, it could 
scarcely have added anything very material to our geogra¬ 
phical knowledge. 

§ 4. There was indeed one author of earlier date, from whom 
Eratosthenes appears to have derived much valuable informa¬ 
tion. This was 1’atrocle.s, whose name has been already 
mentioned in connection with India, and who held for a con¬ 
siderable time under Antiochus I., the chief command of all 
the provinces from the frontiers of India to the Caspian Sea. 
In this position he appears to have taken great pains to collect 
statistical and geographical information concerning the coun¬ 
tries under his government, and there can be little doubt that 
we should have derived many valuable details from his work 
had it been preserved to us. He is praised by Strabo for the 
accuracy of his statements and the soundness of his judgment, 


Antiochia in Slargiana, ami Sutfira 
ill Aria are also ascribed to Autiocbua 
Soter. 

Justin’s plirase, where he calls Theo- | 
dotiis "mille urbiuin llactriauarum 
jiratectus” (xli. 4;, is a mere rhetorical 
exaggeratiou. 

“ We know not what %alue to attach 


to tlie vague expression qu.oteJ fumi 
Aixillodorus by iStrulxi (xi.ll, §l)that 
the iiactriau “extended their 

dominion as far as the Seres and the 
Piaynt.-s/^ hut the passage is inttrest- 
ing as being the first geograiihicul 
notic<‘ of a people of the name of Serea, 
so eciebiuted in after times. 
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as well as for his abstinence from the fables with which so 
many writers had disfigured their narratives. We are told 
moreover that he enjoyed the great advantage of a statistical 
account of the provinces under his rule, which had been drawn 
up by order of Alexander himself, and was afterwards given 
to Patrocles by one Xenocles, who had charge of the trea¬ 
sury,^ Though it is probable that such a document was drawn 
up with statistical and financial rather than geographical 
objects, it must have been in any case a valuable contribution 
to the knowledge of the countries in question. But it is un¬ 
fortunate that the most important geographical statement that 
is transmitted to us on the authority of Patrocles is one that 
we now know to be entirely erroneous. 

In the speech which Alexander himself is represented as 
addressing to his army on the banks of the Hyphasis, he 
pointed out that it was a comparatively short distance from 
thence to the Ganges and the Eastern Sea, and added that tliis 
Eastern or Indian Sea was continuous with the Hyrcanian 
(Caspian) on the one side and with the Persian Gulf on the 
other, all of them, as well as that which bounded Libya, being 
in fact portions of the one great circumfluent ocean.^ The 
voyage of Nearchus conclusively established the fact that this 
was true as regards the Persian Gulf. This discovery appears 
to have tended strongly, by a false but natural analogy, to 
strengthen the belief that a similar communication existed 
with the Hyrcanian Sea also. Alexander had, as we have seen, 
already taken measures for an exploring voyage on the C’as])ian, 
when all his schemes of this description were interruiited by 
his untimely death. Nor does it appear that any of his suc¬ 
cessors found leisure to resume the project. But from the 

‘ Strabo, ii. 1, § 6, p. 69. Stralx) ' andcr wc have no means of jndsing; 
calls it an atfa-ypa(p^, or "register,” an ' but it is ceitainly not the cuiiiposition 
expression which clearly points to an of Ariian, and on .^^lch a jioint as this 
ohicial document, not a mere literary rvould, in all probability, correctly give 
description. I us the views of the king hini'Clf. which 

^ Arrian, Anah. v. 26. How far the ' W'cre doubtle.-s shared by the leading 
speech, as preserved to us, may repre- | officers of his army, 
sent that actually delivered by Aiex- i 
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position of Patrocles lie would be naturally led to make 
inquiries into the point, and it is strange that the result of 
these inquiries was to confirm him in the received view, so 
that he even maintained expressly that it was possible to sail 
round from India to the Hyrcanian Sea.^ His authority on this 
point was unfortunately universally received, and was adopted 
as conclusive both by Eratosthenes and Strabo. Thus, as 
Humboldt has observed, the conquests of Alexander became in 
this instance the means of retarding, instead of promoting, the 
progress of geographical knowledge.^ 

His information concerning the dimensions of the Caspian 
was more correct, as he justly reported it to be about the same 
size as the Euxine,® while in regard to the Oxus and the 
laxartes he stated that they both flowed into the Caspian on 
its eastern shore, the mouths of the two rivers being separated 
by an interval of eighty parasangs.® It is clear therefore that 
he, in common with the other geographers of his day, had no 
knowledge of the Sea of Aral, as distinct from the Caspian. 
But we are certainly not entitled to assume in consequence, as 
some modern writers have done, that the former was not then 
in existence, and that the laxartes really pursued an unbroken 
course to the Caspian. It is much more probable to suppose 
that the Greek settlers on the banks of the Upper laxartes, 
when they were told by the native tribes that the river flowed 
into a great salt lake or sea, took for granted that this could be 
no other than the Caspian, with the northern end of which they 


^ Strabo distinctly says that it was ' 
not an asccrtaintJ fact that any one ■ 
had actually sailed ronnd from India ] 
into the Hyrcanian Sea; but that i 
Patrocles affirmed that it was possible i 
to do so (xi. 11, §0. ovK dfio\oyov(Ti 
5e, (Jti TTfpifnXfvadi/ ro/rs dwh rijs 
errl ryv 'TpKoi'iai/' Uti 5e Buyarivj 
narpoKXris ttpyuf'). This statement is 
strangely misinterpreted by Pliny, who 


cumvectis etiam in Hyroanium mare et 


Caspium Seleuco et Antiocho priefec- 
toque classis eorum Patrocle,” Plin. 
JI. N. Vi. 17, § 58). 

‘ Aristotle, writing just before the 
expedition of Alexander, appears to 
have held the same view as Herodotus, 
that the Caspian was a wholly separate 
basin, not communicating with any 
other {Meteorologica, i. 13, § 29; ii- li 
S 10). But his information wag evi¬ 
dently very imperfect. See Chap. XI. 
p. 401. 

‘ Strab. xi. 7. § 1. 

® Strab. xi. 11, § a. 
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were wholly unacquainted; otherwise they could never have 
supposed it to communicate with the Northern Ocean. Nor 
could they have been ignorant of the great river Volga, which 
flows into it at its northern extremity; but of which no 
mention is found in any Greek author before the time of 
Ptolemy.’ 

' It has been already pointed out ' that author had no knowledge of its 
(Chapter VI. p. 213) that the identi- : flowing into the Caspian; on the con- 
fication of the Oarus of Herodotus with trary he supposed it to fall into the 
the Volga rests upon very slender foun- i Palus Mueotis, of the extent of which 
dation; but, even if it be admitted, | he had a very exaggerated idea. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

THE PTOLEMIES IN EGYPT. 


Section 1. —The Ptolemies in Egypt—The Bed Sea.—The Nile. 

§ 1. Meanwhile the geographical knowledge of the Greeks 
was receiving important accessions in another quarter. Among 
the different kingdoms constituted out of the empire of Alex¬ 
ander there was none which inherited a larger portion of Greek 
civilization than that of Egypt. Founded in the first instance 
by a statesman of great wisdom and enlarged intelligence, 
it continued under his son and grandson Ptolemy Phila- 
delphus and Ptolemy Euergetes, to be not only the centre of 
literary cultivation and learning for the Hellenic world, but 
became at the same time the most important emporium of 
trade and centre of commercial enterprise. The position of 
Alexandria was admirably selected with a view to its being 
the commercial capital of the Eastern Mediterranean; its port 
was spacious and secure, and it was free from that tendency to 
fill up with sand, which is the inevitable disadvantage of all 
the ports along the coast of the Delta. But it was not to the 
Mediterranean alone that the Ptolemies directed their atten¬ 
tion. Their new capital was situated in a convenient position 
for communicating with the Red Sea, and by that means with 
the spice and incense bearing tracts of Arabia and the opposite 
coasts of Africa, as well as for the more distant, but still more 
important, trade with India. 

§ 2. It must be remembered that, throughout the reigns of 
these first Egyptian monarchs, the cities of Phcenicia, which 
had always continued to carry on a flourishing commerce, and 
had hitherto possessed the exclusive monopoly of the trade of 
the Red Sea,—the Egyptians themselves having never shown 
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any aptitude for maritime commerce—were subject to the 
dominion of Egypt; and the Ptolemies could thus avail them¬ 
selves both of the skill of the Phoenician navigators and of 
the relations which their merchants had already established 
in these quarters. It was only necessary to divert the line of 
traffic,—which had been previously carried across the isthmus 
of Suez to the Mediterranean, and thence direct to Tyre,—to 
the Egyptian capital. With this view Ptolemy Philadelphus 
began with founding at the extreme head of the Red Sea, 
nearly in the position of the modern town of Suez, a city to 
which he gave the name of Arsinoe; and he next proceeded to 
open a direct communication by canal between that city and 
Alexandria.^ But notwithstanding the facilities thus obtained, 
it was found that the dangerous character of the navigation 
of the inner bight or gulf of the Red Sea—the Heroopolites 
Sinus or Gulf of Suez—was such as to outweigh the advantage 
of the proximity to Alexandria; and a port was in consequence 
established nearly five hundred miles lower down, on the 
Egyptian shore, which gradually became the chief emporium 
for all the trade of the Red Sea. To this city Philadelphus 
gave the name of his mother Berenice, as he had called the 
other after his wife Arsinoe. From thence the merchandise 
had to be carried over land, a distance of more than 200 miles, 
to Coptos on the Nile, from whence it descended that river to 
Alexandria.^ Two other settlements were founded during the 
same reign on the coast between Arsinoe and Berenice, Philo- 
tera and Myos Hormus, the latter of which, at a later period. 


* This canal was in fact only the 
completion or restoration of one, which 
had been begun long before by the 
Egyptian king Necho, and afterwards 
continued by Darius Hystaspes; but 
had apparently been neglected and 
fallen into disuse(Herodot. ii. 158; and 
see the note of Sir G. Wilkinson on the 
passage, in Rawliiison’s Herodotus, 
vol. ii. p. 243). It began from the 
Pelusiao branch of the Nile, above the 
city of Bubastis, and was carried from 


thence to the Bitter Lakes, where it 
turned to the south, and thence pro¬ 
ceeded direct to Arsinoe (Herodot. 1. c.; 
I’lin. H. N. vi. 29, § 165). In this latter 
part of its course, therefore, it must have 
followed nearly the same line with the 
modem canal across the isthmus of Suez. 

^ Strabo, xvii. p. 815. The mins of 
Berenice were first visited by Belzoni, 
and have been more fully described by 
Sir G. Wilkinson and by Lieut. Wellsted 
in the Journal of Geogr. Soo. vol. vi. p. 96. 
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obtained the preference over Berenice, and became the chief 
trading-place with India.® Its greater proximity to Coptos 
was probably the chief cause that led to this change.^ 

§ 3. But these establishments were by no means adequate 
to fulfil the objects of Ptolemy, who aspired to nothing less 
than securing the complete command of the Bed Sea. With 
this view he founded towns, or at least established permanent 
stations, from distance to distance, all along the Egyptian 
coast of that sea from Berenice to the straits of Bab-el- 
Mandeb. One of the most important of these—situated in 
latitude 18° 40', about 50 miles below the modern port of 
Suakim — was named Ptolemais Epitheras, and destined 
principally, as its name indicates, as a station from which to 
carry on expeditions into the interior, with a view to the 
capture of elephants. This had indeed become a great object 
with the Egyptian monarchs. Ever since the conquests of 
Alexander in India had brought the Greeks into familiarity 
with the use of elephants in war, they had been eagerly sought 
after by the rival monarchs, and when the present of five 
hundred of them to Seleucus by the Indian king Sandro- 
cottus® had for a time given to the Syrian kings a pre¬ 
ponderance in this respect with which no others could 
compete, the Ptolemies turned their attention to the possi¬ 
bility of training African elephants in the same manner as the 
Indian ones, and thus deriving an inexhaustible supply from 
the regions within their own command.® The position of 
Ptolemais Epitheras^ gave them direct and ready access to the 
tracts on the banks of the Atbara and its tributaries, the very 


’ Strabo, ii. p. 118; xvii. p. 815. 
Conreming the position of Myos Hor- 
mus, see Note A, p. 607. 

* Thus we find the Roman General, 
.®liu8 Gallus (in the rei^ of Augnstus), 
on his return from his expedition to 
Arabia, landing at Myos Hormus and 
marching with his army from thence 
to Coptos 'Strabo, xvi. 4, p. 782). 

‘ See Chapter XIV. p. 555. 

* See Note B, p. 607. 


’ The site of Ptolemais Epitheras 
may be fixed (approximately at least) 
in the neighbourhood of Cape Mugda 
or Mikdam, in latitude 18° 40' (see C. 
Muller’s note to Agatharchides, p. 172). 
It WPS correctly placed within a short 
distance of this position by D’Anville, 
but Dr. Vincent transferred it much 
farther south, being misled by the error 
I of Ptolemy, who followed Eratosthenes 
in placing it in the same latitude with 
Meroe. 
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same districts which have recently formed the well-known 
hunting-grounds of Sir Samuel Baker; and which no doubt 
then, as now, abounded in elephants and all other kinds of 
“ large game.” ® 

§ 4. Beyond this again towards the south, the name of 
another city of Berenice (called for distinction’s sake Berenice- 
ad-Sabas), within less than a degree of the straits of Bah-el- 
Mandeb, another Arsinoe immediately close to the actual 
straits, and a third Berenice just without them, adjoining the 
headland of Deire (Eas Bir), sufficiently prove the zeal and 
energy with which the Ptolemies carried out their policy of 
occupying and securing the whole of these coasts. The 
barren and inhospitable nature of the adjoining regions would 
exclude the possibility of colonization in the higher sense of 
the word, and all these stations in the neighbourhood of the 
Straits appear to have been employed principally with a view 
to catching elephants in the interior. But immediately beyond 
Deire began a long line of coast stretching out as far as Cape 
Guardafui—the Noti Keras or Southern Horn of Strabo—which 
was an object of considerable interest to the Greeks from its 
producing, not only myrrh and frankincense, like the opposite 
shores of Arabia, but cinnamon also in such quantities that 
the whole tract came to be known both to Greek and Latin 
geographers, as “ the Land of Cinnamon.” ® Ko trace is found 
of any settlement in these parts being established by the 
Ptolemies, though successive Greek navigators set up stelas as 
landmarks along the coast,—probably indicating in each case 
the farthest point attained,-—which bore the names of those who 
had erected them. It was thus that the names of Pytholaus, 
Lichas, Pythangelus, Leon and Charimortus were perpetuated.' 

® It was probably from the same (Athenams, v. 32, p. 201). 
quarter that they imported tlie various J ® ^ Kivva^(a^6<popo^. This desi^ation 
strange animals that tigered in the j was clearly well established in the 
festive processions at Alexandria, ; time of Eratosthenes, as we find it con- 
among which we find mention as early , tinually cited from his work by Strabo, 
as the reign of Philadclphus of a i Concerning the production of cinnamon 
camelopard and an Ethiopian rhino- ' in these countries, see Note C, p. 608. 
ceros, besides oryxes, bubalt, &c. * Strabo, xvi. 4, § 15, p. 774. 
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With this exception very little notice has been preserved to 
us of the enterprising commanders by whom the exploring 
expeditions of Ptolemy Philadelphus were conducted, or of 
the successive steps by which the chain of Egyptian outposts 
already described was established along a line of coast fifteen 
hundred miles in extent.^ There is however no doubt that the 
stations near the Straits, whieh bore the names of Berenice 
and Arsinoe were erected either during the reign of the second 
Ptolemy, or at latest in that of his successor, Ptolemy Euergetes. 
This period, indeed, appears to have been that when the 
Egyptian commerce was at its height, as it was that in which 
the kingdom in general enjoyed the greatest prosperity, and 
it may be reasonably presumed that their trading voyages had 
already been extended to their utmost limits. 

§ 5. Much the most interesting and important question in 
regard to the maritime commerce of the Ptolemies is that 
which relates to their trade with India. That the Egyptian 
Greeks under their rule carried on an extensive trade in 
Indian commodities, and that Alexandria became at an early 
period the chief emporium of this lucrative commerce is a 
point upon which all writers are agreed. But of the nature 
and character of this trade we have very imperfect information. 
It has been assumed by many modern writers that they traded 
direct with the Indian peninsula, although from their ignorance 
or imperfect knowledge of the monsoons, and probably also of 
the general configuration of the countries bordering on the 
Erythrasan Sea, their ships were compelled to follow the 
circuitous course from the Straits of Bab-el-Mandeb along 
the coasts of Arabia, Carmania and Gedrosia to the mouths 
of the Indus. 

But it will be found on examination that there is great 


^ The names of Satyms and Eumedes 
have been, however, recorded among 
those who were thus employed by 
Ptolemy .Philadelphus, the former as 
the founder of Philotera, the latter of 
Ptolemai'o Epitheras 1 Strabo, xvi. 4, 


§§ 5, 7). We learn also from Diodorus 
that one of the captains sent out by 
Ptolemy Euergetes, to explore the 
fioglodytic coast, was named Simmiaa. 
His account of those regions was cited 
by Agatharcliides (Diodor. iii. 18). 
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reason to doubt whether any direct trade with India ever 
existed under the Ptolemies. While we have abundant notices 
of their commerce with both shores of the Bed Sea, and the 
countries on each side after passing out of the Straits of Bab- 
el-Mandeb, for a certain distance; we find all information 
suddenly come to an end at Cape Guardafui on the one side, 
and at the boundary of the land of the Sabaeans on the other. 
Eratosthenes indeed was acquainted with the name of Hadra- 
maut (Chatramotitae), as one of the provinces or portions into 
which Arabia was divided; but the later writers, Agatharchides 
and Artemidorus, who describe the coasts in detail, give no 
names or stations along this part of Arabia or the adjacent 
district of Oman. The name of the headland of Syagrus 
(Cape Fartak) which assumes so important a part in the 
works of later geographers, is not found in Strabo, and was 
therefore probably unknown to Eratosthenes, as well as to his 
immediate successors. The same thing may be remarked of 
the island of Socotora, on the opposite shore of the narrow 
sea, which under the name of the island of Dioscorides became 
familiar to the Greeks in later times, when they carried on 
direct trade with India. On the other hand it is remarkable 
that they not only speak of the land of the Sabseans (the 
district now known as Yemen) as one of the richest and 
most flourishing countries in the world—a character which it 
certainly does not deserve on its own account, though a tract 
of considerable fertility as compared with the rest of Arabia— 
but they expressly state that this prosperity was owing in part 
to their extensive commerce, the Sabseans themselves having 
many ships, some of them of large size, while their ports 
were frequented by trading vessels from all the neighbouring 
nations, especially from the mouth of the Indus, where Alex¬ 
ander had established his naval emporium.® It thus becomes 
extremely probable (to say the least) that the Alexandrian 
merchants may have derived their Indian wares from the ports 


^ Agatliarchides, § 102; ap. Diodor. iii. 47 ; Artemidorus ap. Strab. xvi. 4, § lU. 
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of Sabaea, whither they would be brought by native traders, 
whether Arabian or Indian; and they would thus avoid the 
necessity of the long and perilous voyage to the coasts of 
Hindustan. 

§ 6. The account given by Agatharchides of the commercial 
character of the Sabaeans is confirmed at a later period by the 
author of the Periplus of the Erythrsean Sea, who speaks of the 
merchants of Muza (a port just within the straits) as carrying on 
an extensive commerce and sending their own ships to the east 
coast of Africa and to the well-known Indian port of Barygaza.* 
The same writer expressly tells us that the port of Arabia Felix, 
by which he unquestionably means Aden, was in former days, 
when navigators did not yet venture to proceed from Egypt 
direct to India, or from India to Egypt, the emporium at which 
they mutually exchanged their commodities.® Though he does 
not in terms apply this to the trade of Egypt under the Ptolemies, 
the comparison which he implies with the state of things in 
his own day (when the course of trade had totally altered) 
leaves little doubt that this was the period to which he alludes.® 
Had the Greek navigators under the Ptolemies been in the 
habit of trading directly with India, it is inconceivable but 
that they should have brought home some notices of the 
country, its sea-coasts and the ports they visited, but, as we 
shall hereafter see, neither Eratosthenes nor any other of the 
geographers consulted by Strabo—though writing for the most 
part at Alexandria contain the slightest additional informa¬ 
tion from this source, their knowledge of the continent of 
India being derived exclusively from the writings of Megas- 
thenes and the other contemporaries of Alexander. Even the 
name of Barygaza, so important an emporium of Indian com- 


* Peripl. Maris Erythr. § 21. 

^ Ibid. § 26". He expressly compares 
it in tliis respect with Alexandria, as a 
place tliat exported not only its own 
commoiiities, but those which had been 
brought thither from a distance. 

‘ It is, however, very remarkable, j 
upon this supposition, that no notice is 


found in any of these earlier writers 
(Agatharchides, Artemidorus, or Era¬ 
tosthenes) of the port and promontory 
of Aden, which is not only one of the 
most marked features on the line of 
coast, but must always have been the 
chief natuml emporium for all this part 
of Arabia. 
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merce, and situated at so short a distance from the mouths of 
the Indus, is not mentioned by Strabo and was apparently 
unknown to the Alexandrian geographers/ 

We can hardly therefore be mistaken in concluding that, at 
all events under the reigns of the earlier Ptolemies, the voyages 
of the Alexandrian traders did not extend farther than Cape 
Guardafui on the one side, and the neighbourhood of Aden on 
the other; and that the lucrative trade with India, of which 
they possessed to a great extent the monopoly, was of a kind 
similar to that of the Venetians in later times, who supplied 
the test of Europe with Indian commodities, which they them¬ 
selves purchased at Alexandria. 

§ 7 . We have much less information concerning the progress 
made by the Ptolemies in the exploration of the interior of 
Africa; but we know that on this side also they made great 
additions to the geographical knowledge previously possessed 
of the countries vaguely known by the designation ol Ethiopia. 
It was indeed impossible that a civilized and powerful state 
should be established in Egypt, without attempting to push 
exploring expeditions up the valley of the Nile, both in the 
hope of solving the long controverted question of the origin of 
that river, and with the more practical object of making 
acquaintance with the nations and countries on its banks, 
which were known to produce ivory, ebony, and other articles 
eagerly sought for by the Greeks, and which were supposed, 
though with little foundation, to be equally abundant in 
gold. The Ethiopians of the neighbourhood of Meroe had at 
this period assumed something of the character of a civilized 
community, and under the government of a native ruler, called 


' Strabo in describing the extensive 
trade carried on in his day from Myos 
Hormus with India direct, expressly 
contrasts it with the state of things 
when very few ventured to sail thither 
for commercial objects (irpivepoy rVl 
Twv TlTO\€p.aitctiiv SatriArwv 6\iywv irov- 
rdiraffi $appoviiTiMtv irAeiv Kal rhv ’lySiKby 


ipitopevtaBai <p 6 pT 0 Vj ii. 5, § 12, p. 118), 
The voyage of Eudoxus of Cyzicus 
(about 120 B.C.), who certainly did 
proceed to India, is distinctly spoken 
of as something altogether new and 
exceptional (Strabo, ii. 3, § 4, p. 98). 
See Chapter XVIII. sect. 5. 
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by the Greeks Ergamenes, appear to have maintained friendly 
relations with Ptolemy Philadelphus, which would materially 
assist in the prosecution of researches farther south.® At a 
somewhat later period Meroe itself appears to have become a 
dependency of, if not actually subject to the Egyptian 
monarchy. This circumstance readily accounts for the in¬ 
creased knowledge obtained by the Greeks at this period of 
the course of the Nile above the second cataract and of the 
several confluents or tributaries of that great stream. 

Herodotus, as we have seen, knew nothing of any rivers 
flowing into the Nile, and justly regarded it as one of the great 
peculiarities of that river, that during so very long a course it 
had no tributaries. Moreover, while he was familiar with the 
name of Meroe, as the cajutal city of the Ethiopians, he has 
no mention of the “ island,” as the surrounding territory was 
called by later geographers, in consequence of its being nearly 
encircled by the Nile and one of its tributaries. Eratosthenes, 
on the contrary, correctly described the “ island ” of Meroe as 
formed by the junction of the Nile with the Astaboras,—the 
stream which is now called, in the upper part of its course, the 
Tacazze, but near its junction with the Nile still preserves the 
name of Atbara. Above this was another similar island, formed 
by two rivers called the Astapus and Astasobas, concerning 
which there seems to have been some confusion, some writers 
describing them as two separate afiluents of the Nile, others 
more correctly asserting that the Astapus was in reality the 
main stream of the Nile itself.® It was said to flow from some 
lakes farther to the south; but no one pretended to have any 
accurate knowledge of its source. On the other hand, the 
correct view of the cause of its periodical inundations, that 
they were produced by the summer rains in these southern 
regions, appears to have been generally adopted, though 

* See the article Ehoamenes in Dr. 

Smith’s Diet, of Ancient Biography, 
vol. ii. 


786. 


Eratosthen. ap. Strab. xrii. 1, p. 
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various other fanciful theories were from time to time promul¬ 
gated by philosophers.^ 

§ 8. There is therefore no donbt, notwithstanding the con¬ 
fusion in regard to the names, that the Greeks w ere at this time 
well acquainted with theconrseof the Nile as far as Khartoum, 
at the junction of the two streams now known as the Blue and 
White Nile—the Bahr el Azrek and Bahr el Abiad; and for a 
certain distance up those rivers. It was above their junction, 
in the so-called island formed by the two, that dwelt a people 
termed by Eratosthenes and later writers the Sembritie, who, 
according to the current tradition, were the descendants of a 
body of Egyptian exiles who had quitted their country in the 
reign of Psammetichus.^ We here recognize at once the 
Automoli of Herodotns, though the reports which had reached 
that historian had greatly exaggerated the remoteness of their 
situation.^ They evidently occupied in reality the region now 
known as Sennaar.* 

It was the natural consequence of this intercourse with 
Meroe that the Greeks of Alexandria should acquire accurate 
information concerning the course of the Nile between that 
city and Syene, and from this period accordingly we find them 
well acquainted with the great bend formed by the river in 
this part of its course, as well as with the second, or as it was 
termed, “ the great ” cataract, concerning which such absurd 
fables were propagated in later times.^ But the diliieulties 
presented by this, as well as by the other obstacles to the 
navigation of the river in this part of its course, would naturally 


' Strabo, xxii. 1, p. 789. ; above Khartoum. 

’ Eratosthen. ap. Strab. xvii. 1, p. i ‘ No distinct mention of the Second 
786. ■ Cataract is found in Herodotus, though 

^ Horodot! ii. 30. See Chapter VIII. ; he was aware that the navigation of 
^ The name of Sennaar is given at . the Nile in this part presented great 
the present day to the district between difficulties (see Chapter VHI.). The 
the Bahr el Azrek or Blue Nile and 1 first meution of “the Great Cataract’’ 
the Bahr el Abiad or White Nile, con- i is found in Eratosthenes : but he does 
stituting a quasi island precisely ; not appear to have countenanced the 
analogous to the so-called “ island” of ! absurd exaggerations concerning it, 
Meroe. The town of the name is sitn- , which are found in Pliny and later 
atcd oil the Blue Nile, about 150 miles ' writers. 
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prevent any considerable traffic from being carried up or down 
the Nile; and there is reason to infer that the intercourse with 
Meroe was carried on principally by caravans across the desert, 
from the ports on the Eed Sea. The direct distance by this 
line of communication is stated at only ten or twelve days 
journey.® No allusion is found in any ancient writer to the 
route which has been generally followed by modern travellers, 
which quits the Nile at Korosko and strikes across the desert 
to Abu Earned, thus cutting off the whole of the great bend of 
the river, as well as avoiding the cataracts. 

§ 9. We are told by Diodorus that Ptolemy Philadelphus 
himself carried his arms into Ethiopia, and thus led to a more 
extensive know ledge of the regions of the interior; ’’ but the 
expressions of the historian are vague, and it is very doubtful 
whether that monarch himself conducted any expedition of 
importance. Meroe ako appears to have continued virtually 
independent, and we have no proof of any attempts being 
made to establish the authority of the Egyptian monarchs 
farther up in the interior. The supposition that Ptolemy 
Euergetes had made extensive conquests in Ethiopia, at the 
head of an army w'hich he conducted in person, rests solely on 
a misconception of the celebrated monument of Adulis, which 
records the exploits of an Ethiopian king of much later date. 
That monument was undoubtedly erected in the first instance 
during the reign of Ptolemy Euergetes, but there is no reason to 
suppose that it was set up by that monarch in person or that he 
had himself visited this remote corner of his dominions.® 

A considerable amount of information seems to have been 
collected by the explorers and traders of the Egyptian mo¬ 
narchs concerning the various wild tribes in the interior, with 


® Eratosthenes ap. Strab. xvii. I, p. 
786. In another passage, where he is 
following Aftemidorus, Strabo states 
the distance from Meroe to the Arabian 
Gulf at fifteen days’ journey for an 
active traveller {iv^(iv(f oSbs. xvi. 4, 
p. 771). 

At the present day, since the foun¬ 


dation of Khartoum, and the establish¬ 
ment of regular communications with 
the upper regions of the Nile, most 
travellers proceed by sea to Suakim, 
and thence across the desert to Khar¬ 
toum. 

’ Diodor. i. 37. 

’ Note D, p. 609. 
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whom they came in contact in their expeditions in pursuit of 
elephants and other game: but no notice is found of the 
and lofty table-land of Abyssinia, which forms so im¬ 
portant a feature in the physical geography of these regions: 
nor even of the great mountain barrier that bounds it on the 
east, and presents so conspicuous an object, when xiewed from 
the Bed Sea. 

Nor do they appear to have obtained any knowledge of the 
countries lying to the west of the Upper Nile—now known as 
Kordofan and Dar Four; while below these the great Nubian 
desert opposed an impenetrable barrier to their explorations in 
this direction. The Egyptian kings had indeed early extended 
their dominion over the whole of the Cyrenaica, as far as the 
confines of the Carthaginians, and had founded a city of the 
name of Berenice on the very border of the Great Syrtis ; but 
we hear nothing of their having instituted any exploring 
expeditions into the interior of Libya, or established any com¬ 
mercial relations with the native tribes of Central Africa. It 
is remarkable that the Greek monarchs of Egypt, like the 
native Egyptian kings, do not appear to have ever thought 
of introducing the use of camels into Africa; without which 
useful auxiliary it w’as almost impossible to carry on any 
extensive journeys or explorations into the interior of the 
continent. 

§ 10. To the period of the earlier Ptolemies belongs a writer, 
who is frequently cited by extant geographical authors, and 
whose work appears to have exercised considerable influence 
upon the progress of geography in the times immediately 
succeeding him. Timosthenes, a native of Ehodes, who held 
the important position of admiral of the Egyptian fleet under 
Ptolemy Philadelphus,® drew up a treatise “ concerning Ports,” 


“ Strabo (ix. 3, p. 421) terms him 
i vaiapxos rov Seurt'pou IlTOXc^tiaiou, but 
Marciaa of Heraolea calls him apx‘Kv- 
0(pi>TITi)s, a term which would imply 
more scientific acquaintance with prac¬ 
tical navigation {Epit. Artemidor. § 2). 


His work, which was in ten books 
(Strabo, 1. c.), would appear to have 
been still extant in the days of Matcian. 
It is also referred to by Agathemerus 
(Geograph, i. § 7), but it is always 
difficult to judge whether these cita- 
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which is repeatedly cited by Strabo, and appears to have been 
one of the chief authorities followed by Eratosthenes. It was 
evidently not confined to the mere description of the cities or 
harbours on the Mediterranean, but gave the distances from 
one to the other, with indications of their relative position and 
bearings.^ Such a work was apparently designed as a prac¬ 
tical guide to the navigator, but must have contributed also 
materially to the more definite geographical knowledge of the 
seas and coasts which it comprised: and it is not surprising to 
find that it became one of the principal authorities upon this 
particular branch of the subject. Eratosthenes indeed, whose 
work so long retained its position as the standard treatise on 
geography, is said to have made such extensive use of the 
work of Timosthenes, as to amount to direct plagiarism.^ But 
from the total loss of his writings we are unable to judge of the 
real extent of the obligations of the great geographer of 
Gyrene to his predecessor. It appears certain however (so far 
as we can judge from the extant citations) that the treatise of 
Timosthenes was confined to the “ Inner Sea ” or the Medi¬ 
terranean and its dependencies: it could therefore hardly have 
added much to the geographical knowledge of the Greeks in 
point of extent, however much it may have contributed to 
accuracy of details. Strabo indeed speaks of Timosthenes, as 
well as his successor Eratosthenes, as showing great ignorance 
ol Gaul, Spain, and the western regions of Europe in general: 
a criticism that is probably well-founded, though Strabo him¬ 
self (as we shall hereafter see) was far from possessing as 
correct ideas as he himself imagined, concerning the western 
half of the Mediterranean.® 


tions by late authors are really taken 
from the original works, or copied at 
second hand. 

' Thus he stated that Meiagonium 
on the coast of Africa was opposite to 
Ma^silia, an error for which he is justly 
censured by Strabo (xvii. 3, p. 827). 

^ Warcian of Heraclea goes to far as 
to assert that Eratosthenes transcribed ' 
the whole treatise into hi,- own work, ' 
making only a few additions {Epit. | 


Artem. § 3). But this statement seems 
wholly at variance with the much more 
trustworthy authority of Strabo, that 
while Eratosthenes praised tlie work 
of his predecessor above all others, he 
differed from him upon many points 
(hy fTratyst pev ^ksivos paMaTa tuv 
\a>Vj Snupaiywy Trphs airshv 

irAtiffra. Strabo, ii. 1, § 40, p. 92.) 

^ Marcian also, in whose days of 
course all parts of the Mediterranean 
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In one respect, Timosthenes (we are told) made a step in 
advance of all his predecessors—that he was the first to point 
out the arrangement of different countries according to the 
winds that blew from the dilferent quarters, or as we should 
say, the different points of the compass, and in so doing intro¬ 
duced a greater number of these divisions than had been 
before in use.^ Thus he placed the Bactrians in the extreme 
east (Apeliotes), the Indians in the south-east (Eurus), the 
Ethiopians and the Red Sea in the south-south-east (Phoenix), 
the Ethiopians above Egypt in the south (Notus), the Gara- 
mantes above the Syrtis in the south-south-west (Leuconotus), 
the western Ethiopians above the Mauri in the south-west 
(Libs); the Columns of Hercules, and the confines of Africa 
and Europe in the west (Zephyrus), Iberia (Spain) in the 
north-west (Argestes), the Kelts in the north-north-west (Thras- 
cias), the Scythians above Thrace in the north (Aparctias), the 
Pontus, Maeotis and Sarmatians towards the north-north-east 
(Boreas), and the Caspian Sea and the Sacso towards the 
north-east (Caecias).® 


Section 2. —Progress of Discovery in Western Europe .— 
Pytheas. — Timwus. 

§ 1. MTiile the conquests of Alexander the Great and the 
kingdoms established by his successors were extending the 
geographical knowledge of the Greeks towards the east, other 
causes were producing the same effect in regard to tlie west 
and north-west of Europe. We have seen how imperfect was 
the information possessed by the Greek geographers as late as 
the time of Ephorus and the coast-describer Scylax, concerning 
everything beyond the Pillars of Hercules; and although we 


were well known, censures Timosthenes expresses liis surprise that Eratosthenes 
for his ignorance of the countries around j should have followed him so implicitly 
the Tyrrhenian Sea, and from thence (Epit. Artem. § 3). 
to the Straits, as well as of the southern ' * Note E, p. 610. 

coast from Carthage to the Straits, and ' ^ Agatheraenis, c. 2, § C. 
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know that the name of the Cassiterides—as islands in the 
western sea, from whence the Phoenicians brought large 
supplies of tin—was well known before the time of Herodotus, 
that historian had been unable to obtain any definite informa¬ 
tion concerning them,® and the Greek writers who followed him 
appear to have been equally ignorant in this respect. 

But about the period at which we are now arrived—the 
generation following the death of Alexander—we find alto¬ 
gether new names and new geographical notions concerning 
the western regions of Europe, which, although still in a very 
vague and fluctuating form, had acquired a hold upon the 
popular belief, and undoubtedly indicate an increased ac¬ 
quaintance with this portion of the world. For these notions, 
and for the first introduction into the domain of geographical 
science of some leading facts, though confused and distorted 
by many errors and fables, the Greeks were indebted to a writer 
named Pytheas, a native of Massilia. 

Though the discoveries, or alleged discoveries, of Pytheas, 
were a subject of much controversy among ancient writers, and 
were fully discussed by some authors still extant, no definite 
statement has been preserved to us as to the period at which he 
lived, or the date of the publication of his work. Even as to 
its form and character we are left almost wholly in the dark,'^ 
and with this additional disadvantage, that what little informa- 


® Herodot. iii. 115- See Chapter VI. ! 
p. 164. 

’ The title of his work is uncertain. 
The ancient authors cite it under 
various names. Marcian of Heraclea 
classes him amongst the writers who 
hail left n^piTTAot, but it is clear that 
he uses the word in a general sense, as 
he includes Eratosthenes m the same 
category. The Scholiast on Apollo¬ 
nius Kbodius (iv. 761) cites it as r^s 
Trep'ioSos, but it is very doubtful whether 
he had himself seen the work. An | 
astronomical writer of the first century ! 
B.c. refers* to his authority, eV roTs Trepl | 
rov 'nK€ayov; but this is probably only 


a general expression. So far as we can 
gather, it seems probable that Pytiieas 
wrote a geographical work, in the 
course of which he gave an account of 
his own voyages and explorations, but 
described other countries also, from the 
information that he had collected. 

There is no reason to suppose that he 
left more than one treatise of the kind. 
The original work may probably have 
been lost at an early period. Strabo 
evidently knew it only through Eratos¬ 
thenes and Polybius; and there can be 
little doubt that the citations of Pliny, 
and later Greek writers, are in like 
manner all made at second hand- 
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tion we possess concerning it is derived principally from the 
controversial notices of hostile critics, who were disposed to 
decry the whole production as a tissue of fables. With regard 
to his date, it is certain that he wrote not only before Eratos¬ 
thenes, who relied much upon his authority, but before 
Dicsearchus, who was a pupil of Aristotle, and died about 
B.c. 285.^ He may therefore probably be regarded as about 
contemporary with Alexander the Great. 

§ 2. According to Polybius, Pytheas had given an account 
of a voyage undertaken by himself, in which he had not only 
visited the island of Britain, but had travelled over a con¬ 
siderable part of it, and stated it to be more than 40,000 stadia 
(4000 G. miles) in circumference.® Beyond Britain to the 
north lay another island, to which he gave the name of Thule, 
and he stated that the sea in these parts assumed a thick and 
sluggish character, like neither land nor sea, but resembling in 
consistence the molluscous animal, or jelly-fish, called thepw/mo 
marinus, or sea-lung. This substance he had himself seen, 
but the other phenomena he described only from hearsay. 
Returning from this expedition to Britain, he visited the whole 
of the coasts of Europe bordering on the ocean, from Gadeira 
(Gades) as far as the Tanais.' The whole of this account is 
rejected by Polybius in a summary manner, and he elsewhere 
asserts broadly that the whole of the north of Europe, from 
Narbo in Gaul to the Tanais was still wholly unknown, and 
that everything which was related concerning it was mere 
fiction.® Eratosthenes was more cautious, and while he appears 
to have doubted some of the statements of Pytheas, he gave 
credence to those which related to Britain as well as to the 
coast of Iberia (Spain) and Gadeira.® He also received as a 


* According to Strabo, Polybius 
censured Eratosthenes for believing 
Pytheas, when Dic®archus had not 
done so (Strah. ii. p. 104). It appears 
also from Pliny (xxxvii. 2, § 36) that 
Timaeus, who wrote about 264 b.c., had 
made use of the work of Pytheas. 

= Note F, p. 612. 


' Polyb. ap. Strab. ii. p. 104. 

^ Polyb. iii. 38. If these expressions 
are to be taken literally, he must have 
treated the existence of Britain as 
equally fabulous with that of Thule. 
But this is scarcely probable. 

’ Eratosth. ap. Strab. 1. c. 
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fact the existence of Thule, as the most northern land known, 
a view which, though rejected both by Polybius and Strabo, 
came to be part of the generally received system of ancient 
geographers. 

§ 3. In attempting to determine the degree of credit that 
can be attached to Pytheas, we labour under the very great 
disadvantage that the original work is lost to us, while the few 
notices that have been preserved relate almost exclusively to 
the most disputed points, and to those statements that were con¬ 
troverted by later authors. As we learn from Polybius that 
Eratosthenes relied mainly upon Pytheas for the account of 
Iberia, we must presume that the latter had given some 
account of his voyage along the Atlantic coast of Spain, and 
doubtless that of Gaul likewise. Had we possessed this account 
we should have been far better able to judge of the general 
trustworthiness of his information, and could hardly have been 
left in doubt as to whether he had really made the voyage or 
not. It is true that Strabo speaks in disparaging terms of the 
ignorance of Eratosthenes concerning Iberia and the west of 
Europe in general A but his censures are not always well- 
founded ; and it is remarkable that the only statement which 
has been preserved to us from the work of Pytheas concerning 
the western coasts of Gaul, is one in which he shows himself 
better informed than Strabo. He represented the land of the 
Ostimii—the Osismii of later authors^—who inhabited a part 
of Bretagne, as forming a great promontory, extending far out 
to sea.® Strabo, on the contrary, attached no importance to 
the projection of this part of the coast, and thus gave an 
entirely wrong configuration to the Gaulish coast adjoining 
the ocean, by neglecting one of its most essential features. 


* Strabo, ii. 1, p. 9.S ; 4, p. 104. , pariwjn of the three, which all iinques- 

i The name is indeed founil in our : tionaoly refer to the same people, 
existin" text of Strabo only in a corrupt i leaves little doubt that the true reading 
form ; the MSS. giving in one passage | is, as restored by Kramer, ’nffTi,uiovs 
(i. p. 68, 'nariSeous or ’niTTioloui, in | (see Kramer’s note to vol. i. p. 97 of 
another (p. 64) ’ncrTiSa/uviaiy, and in a j his edition), 
third Tifiiovs (iv. p. 195). But a com- i ' Id. i. 4, p. 64; iv. 4, p. 19.7. 
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Eratosthenes followed Pytheas, and his map of this part of 
Europe was in consequence far superior to that of Strabo. 

Pytheas was indeed in error in supposing this headland to 
be the most westerly point of Europe, extending farther west 
than Cape Einisterre in Spain, but errors of longitude of this 
kind are of all others the most excusable. He was, moreover, 
correctly informed that there were several islands in the open 
sea, west of this promontory; one of which was named Uxisama, 
and lay three days’ voyage from the mainland.’ Though this 
distance is greatly overstated, as in many similar instances, 
there seems no doubt that we have here a distinct indication of 
the Isles of Ushant. 

Another passage, which is unfortunately not very intelli¬ 
gible in its present form, proves at least that Pytheas spoke of 
the voyage along the north coast of Spain, and the course of 
navigation that it was desirable to pursue.® 

§ 4. With regard to Britain again we are left in uncertainty 
to what extent Pytheas professed to have carried his personal 
explorations;® and his statement of its dimensions was un¬ 
doubtedly exaggerated, though by no means to tlie extent 
supposed by some ancient writers. He was also in error (if he 
is correctly reported by Strabo) in stating that the promontory 


’ Id. i. 4, p. 6t. I acquaintance Vi ith the navigation along 

* It appears tliat Eratosthenes stated, | the northern coast of Spain, 
on tlie authority of Pytheas, that the : ’ Tlie e.xpression of Polybius, as it 

voyage along the northern shores of | appears in our existing text of Strabo 
Spain was easier, in sailing towards I (ii. p. 104), is ambiguous, but the 
Gaul, than by standing out towards ' emendation of introduced by 

the open Ocean (va irpoo'opKTtKa I the recent editors has the effect of 

'IBripias €viTapoSwT€pa elvat irphs j rendering Pytheas chargeable with a 
K€\Tt/c7;i' Kara rhy ’^Ktayoy wAeoutrt), I monstrous exaggeration by saying that 
a fact which Artemidorus denied i he had travell^ by latid through the 
(Ktrab. iii 2, § 11). It is not easy to j whole of Britain, a statement which 
say what the exact sense of these words ! cannot fairly be forced upon him with- 
is, but it is probable that they are cor- | out better authority. Groskurd ad- 
rectly translated by Groskurd to mean ! hi res to the old text, and translates 
that the voyage from west to east, such | ipBarhv as equivalent to icrov €V;3aTii» 
as a navigator would make, shirting ' ■hv ; which certainly gives the reason- 
from Gades and rounding Cape Finis- j able meaning of the passage. Sehweig- 
terre, was more favourable than in the i h'auser, in his edition of Pul} bins 
contrary direction. At all events they j (xxxiv. 5), receives these words into 
certainly seem to indicate a practical the text, on the suggestion of Tyrwhitt. 
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of Cantium in Britain was several days’ voyage from the coast 
of Gaul.' In respect to the island of Thule—a name which he 
was undoubtedly the first to introduce into ancient geography, 
where it ever after maintained its place—his account was evi¬ 
dently extremely vague. We learn only that he stated it to 
be situated six days’ voyage to the north of Britain. but 
according to Strabo he said nothing of whether it was habitable 
or not. It was ieyond Thule that the navigatioii became im¬ 
passable on account of the sea assuming a thick and gelatinous 
consistency. But there is no reason to assume, as has been 
done by some modern writers, that Pytheas himself professed 
to have visited Thule: indeed the expressions of our extant 
authorities would rather lead to an opposite conclusion.® But 
this is one of the points on which it is impossible to speak with 
confidence in the absence of the original work. 

On the w'hole it is certain that the idea formed by Pytheas 
(and derived from him by Eratosthenes) of Britain as an 
island of vast extent, stretching far away to the north, but 
having another island called Thule still farther to the north,* 
was much more correct than that of Strabo, who conceived 
Britain as stretching lengthwise opposite to the coast of Gaul, 
as far as the mouth of the Rhine, with lerne (Ireland) lying 
far away to the north of it. It must be observed, moreover. 


' Strabn, i. 4, §3, p. G3. At tlie same 
time lie was the first writer who men- 
tioneJ the name, so familiar to all 
later geographers. 

■ Id. 4, § 2 p. 83; Plin. II. S. ii. 75, 
§ 187. 

^ The only ancient writer, who dis¬ 
tinctly speaks of Pytheas as having 
Thule is the astronomer Cleo- 
medi's, in citing his statement con- 
cemiug the a-tronoinical phenomena 
witnessed there ; and he introduces it 
with a vague “ iv ^ yiyovivai <f>a(rl 
Xlvdfay,” and had evidently not con¬ 
sulted the original work (Cleoinedes, i. 
17, cd. Bake . 

* It appears tn mo impossible to 
identity th-- Thule of Pytheas with 


any approach to certainty ; but he had 
probably heard vaguely of the exist¬ 
ence of some considerable island, or 
group of islands, to the north of Britain, 
whether the Orkneys or the Shetlaiids 
it is impossible to say. No reliance 
can be placed upon the alleged distance 
of six days’ voyage from the mainland 
(see the ease of Uxisama, just cited); 
and he seems to have regarded it as 
belonging to the group of the British 
Islands (©ovAnv tV /SopeioTaTTiv Twr 
Bperavt/iKvv, Strab. ii. p. 114), an ex¬ 
pression w'liich would at once exclude 
the possibility of his referring to 
Iceland, even if the inherent impro- 
hability of the case were not decisive 
against tliis supposition. 
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that however vague or inaccurate may have been his descrip¬ 
tion of Britain, he was, so far as we know, the first Greek writer 
who gave any account of the British Islands at all.® If its 
existence was previously known—and it does not appear that 
Pytheas claimed to be its discoverer —it could only have been 
through vague reports obtained by the Greeks of Massilia from 
the Gaulish traders, who possibly, even at this period, extended 
their communications from one sea to another.® But it seems 
certain that Pytheas was the first who imparted to his coun¬ 
trymen any definite information on the subject. 

§ 5. Still more difficult is it to arrive at any conclusion with 
regard to the remaining portion of the alleged voyage of 
Pytheas.- The statement that he proceeded along the northern 
coasts of Europe as far as the Tanais is of course impossible in 
fact, though it would not appear so to the imperfect geo¬ 
graphical ideas of the Greeks, and Pytheas might as readily 
have taken some important river flowing into the North Sea or 
the Baltic for the Tanais, as the companions of Alexander 
mistook the laxartes for the same river. Hence some modern 
writers have supposed that he actually proceeded as far as the 
Vistula: others, more reasonably, that he stopped short at the 
mouth of the Elbe.® On the other hand the expression used 


‘ The Pseudo-Aristotelian treatise 
de Mimdo (Utpl K6<riJ.ov'), in which 
mention is found of " the two British 
Islands’- iat Bp^rawLKal rijerot). with 
the addition of their names, Albion 
and lerne, is undoubtedly a spurious 
production, and belongs to a mucli 
later period than that of Aristotle, 
probably even subsequent to the 
Christian era. Yet it is cited both by 
Forbiger and by Dr. Latham (in Dr. 
Smith’s Diet, of Geography, art. Bkit- 
ANNiaE Insult), as if Aristotle himself 
Were acquainted with the names of 
Albion and lerne. 

° The voyage of the Carthaginian 
Himilco was undoubtedly made at a 
much earlier period; but no Greek 
author shows any acquaintance with 
his authority. 


’ The expressions of Polybius, as 
quoted by Strabo (ii. p. 104), liavc been 
understood by some modern writers, as 
if Pytheas had made tiro distinct 
voyages, in the one of which he ex¬ 
plored Britain, in the otlier he traced 
the nortliern coast of Europe from 
Gades to the Tanais. But this seems 
most improbable. He must have 
already visited the western and north¬ 
ern coasts of Spain and Gaul, in order 
to arrive at Kritain; and if, after 
making an excursion to explore the 
coasts of Britain, he returned from 
thence to Gaul, and carried on his 
voyage towards the east, this would 
sufficiently coincide with the state¬ 
ment of Polybius. 

This is the view taken by Ukert 
(tom. i. pt. li. p. 307). 
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by Polybius that he followed the coast “ as far as the Tanais ” 
may be employed only in the same sense, as he himself imme¬ 
diately afterwards says that the north of Europe extending 
“from the Tanais to Narbo” was wholly unknown:® where he 
clearly refers to the northern coast opposite to each. 

Here therefore we are entirely at fault. But we may pro¬ 
bably connect with this part of his voyage the statement 
preserved to us by Pliny of the account he gave of the pro¬ 
duction of amber: “ According to Pytheas (says that writer) 
the Guttones, a German nation, dwelt on an estuary of the 
Ocean, of the name of Mentonomus, extending for the distance 
of 6000 stadia. Prom this at the distance of a day’s voyage 
was an island called Abalus, on which in the spring amber was 
cast up by the waves, and was a kind of scum produced by the 
coagulation of the sea (concreti maris purgamentum). The 
inhabitants used it instead of wood for their fires, and sold it 
to their neighbours the Teutoni. Timaeus also (he adds) gave 
credence to this account, but called the island Basilia.”^ 

This passage has been repeatedly cited as if it proved that 
Pytheas had himself visited the land where the amber was 
found: but it is certain not only that it asserts nothing of the 
kind, but that it points in reality to an opposite conclusion. 
Pytheas may have visited the land of the Guttones (though 
even this is not stated by Pliny), but he clearly seems to speak 
of the island of Abalus from hearsay only. Had he visited 
any of the regions along the coast of the Baltic, where amber 
was really found, he would hardly have been told that it came 
from a distant island. On the other hand, if he explored the 
coasts of Germany, eastward from Britain, he would doubtless 
have made diligent inquiry for the land where amber was pro¬ 
duced, and might have been readily misled by some such 
information as that transmitted to us in his name. 

It is certain also that in the passage of Pliny we are far 


’ Polyb. l. c. 


Plin. IT. N. xxxvii. 2, II, § 35. 
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from possessing a correct report of the statement of Pytheas: 
we have seen in repeated instances how careless that author is 
in the citation of his authorities: and in the present case the 
words “ Guttonibus Germanise genti ” render it almost certain 
that Pliny is not quoting the expressions of Pytheas himself, 
the name of Germany in this general sense being certainly of 
later introduction, and first brought into use by the Romans.^ 
Supposing however, as is certainly probable, that the work 
of Pytheas did contain some such statement concerning the 
origin of amber as that cited by Pliny, we are left wholly 
in uncertainty as to the locality which he meant to designate. 
The assumption of many modern writers that amber is found 
only on the shores of the Baltic is certainly an error. We 
shall see that Roman writers at a later period speak distinctly 
of its being met with on the shores of the North Sea and in 
the adjacent islands; and at the present day it is found in 
sufficient quantities to be of considerable commercial import¬ 
ance on the west coast of Schleswig, and occasionally, though 
more sparingly, on that of Holstein also.* 

§ 6. It must be added that Pytheas was the first—so far as 
we know—to report various particulars concerning the inha¬ 
bitants of these northern regions, which were undoubtedly 
correct; such as the gradual disappearance of various kinds of 
grain, as one advanced towards the north, the use of fermented 
liquors made from corn and honey, and the habit of threshing 
out their corn in large barns—instead of the open threshing- 


^ The name of the German!, as a 
tribe or nation, was indeed known to 
the Greeks not long after this; as we 
find it in the treatise De Mirainlitms, 
erroneously ascribed to Aristotle (§ 168), 
but belonging in reality to the suc¬ 
ceeding century. Posidonius also 
appears to have been familiar with it 
(ap. Athenaeum, iv. 39, p. 153). But 
the extension of the name as a geo¬ 
graphical term, as here used by Pliny, 
was, as we are expressly told by Tacitus, 
of recent introduction in his time 


(Tacit. Germ. c. 2). 

’ For this important fact, though 
already indicated by Ukert, we are 
indebt^ principally to tlie work of Dr. 
Redslob (TAtde; die Phonicischen Han- 
delnoegen nach dem Norden, Leipzig, 
1855, pp. 26, 27). Sir G. Lewis and 
most other modem writers on the subject 
have assumed that amber was found 
rnily on the shores of the Baltic. The 
existence of two amber regions will be 
found to explain many difficulties. 
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floors of the Greeks and Italians—on account of the want of 
sun and the frequency of rain.'^ 

On the whole then, notwithstanding the extreraely vague 
and defective character of our information, it appears that 
there is no reason to doubt the fact that Pytheas really made 
an exploring voyage along the north-western coasts of Europe 

setting out from Gades, and proceeding perhaps as far as 
the mouth of the Elbe—from which he brought back much 
valuable information, though in part undoubtedly founded on 
mere hearsay, and partaking of the vague, and even semi- 
fabulous character, which such reports are liable to assume. 
Ihe extravagant pretensions that have been put forward by 
some modern writers on his behalf, contending that he carried 
his personal explorations as lar as the Vistula on the one 
hand, and the Shetland Islands, or even Iceland, on the other, 
have tended to increase the air of fable thrown around his 
'oyiigU; and have led some critics in very recent times to 
follow the example of Polybius and Strabo, and reject the 
whole story as a fiction.^ 

§ /. but u hatever may be the conclusion at which we arrive 
with legard to the veracity of Pytheas, regarded as an ex- 
jdoring \oyager and di.seoverer—a question upon which it is 
difficult to form an opinion, in the absence of the original 
narrati>e there can be no doubt, as has been already pointed 
out, that he was the first to embody in his work a consider¬ 
able amount of new information concerning the north-west of 
Europe. That portion of the map of Europe, which in the 
time of Herodotus had been a mere blank, had been now 
partui y fil td up, and had assumed much the same general 
aspect as it was destined to retain till after the time of 
Strabo. 

In one respect the merit of Pytheas is generally acknow¬ 
ledged by ancient writers, even by those who otherwise reject 


* StralKj, iv. 5, § 5. 


' Note G, p. (H2. 
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liis testimony. He was a good astronomer, according to the 
ideas of his day, and bestowed much care upon the determina¬ 
tion of the latitude, and observation of celestial phenomena, 
at the places he visited. Thus in the first place he determined 
the latitude of Massilia, his native city, with great care, and 
his observation, which was adopted by Hipparchus, was in 
reality a very close approximation to the truth; though re¬ 
jected without reason by Strabo.® It appears also that he 
recorded several other observations of a similar kind, of which 
the one that is most frequently cited, and that gave rise to 
the most controversy, was that concerning Thule. In this 
instance there can be no doubt that he was reporting merely 
what he had heard, or perhaps only what he inferred from the 
gradual change that he had observed as he himself proceeded 
northwards. 

Unfortunately in this instance the reports at second-hand in 
our existing authorities difier so widely that it is impossible 
lor us now to determine with certainty what Pytheas really 
stated, but it appears probable that he conceived Thule as 
lying under what we now call the Arctic Circle, or parallel of 
66^° N. latitude, where the day at the summer solstice is 
twenty-four hours in length, and that he reported this as a 
fact.’ The phenomena of the long days and short nights, nith 
continuous daylight, in the latitude of the Orkneys or Shet- 
lands, would really be remarkable enough to give rise to much 
exaggeration, and it i§ certainly not unlikely that he had col¬ 
lected some hearsay statements of the kind: but it is most 
improbable that Pytheas had himself penetrated to these 
remote regions. Much less is it necessary to suppose that he 


" tVe shall hereafter see that the 
ancient geographers in general fell 
into a grave error, which contributed 
greatly to distort their maps of Europe, 
by adopting the statement of Hippar¬ 
chus that Byzantium and Massilia lay 
hi the same parallel of latitude. But 
it is remarkable that here it was the 


position of Byzantium that was erro¬ 
neously given by Hipparchus, while 
: that of Massilia, which he fixed on the 
i authority of Pytheas (who had himself 
i made observation with the gnomon), 

I was almost exactly conect (Strab. ii, 5, 

I p. 115). 

' Note H, p. 613. 
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tad visited Iceland, where he could himself have really wit¬ 
nessed the phenomenon. But he was undoubtedly correct in 
asserting that Thule, which he placed six days’ voyage nortli 
of Britain, lay far to the northward of the lands on the Borys- 
thenes, in the interior of Scythia, which were regarded by 
many of the Greeks as the most northern region of Europe. 
In this conclusion he was followed both by Eratosthenes and 
Hipparchus, though Strabo rejected it with undeserved con¬ 
tempt. On another point also Pytheas was the first to com¬ 
municate to the Greeks more definite and correct notions. 
This was with regard to the tides of the Ocean, concerning 
which he reported that they increased as the moon became 
full, and diminished as she waned.® Though of course this 
statement is not accurate, it not only shows a clear perception 
of the main fact that the tides were produced and regulated 
by the moon, but an acquaintance with their periodical fluc¬ 
tuations, in accordance with the phases of that luminary.® 

§ 8. It is remarkable that no mention is found in connection 
with Pytheas and his voyage of the Cassiterides or Tin Islands, 
from which the Phoenicians continued to draw their principal 
supplies of that valuable metal—the discovery or exploration 
of which would seem to have naturally formed one of the 
principal objects of bis voyage. This is the more remark¬ 
able as we find in the time of Posidonius that Massilia had 
opened a regular trade with these islands, and their tin was 
brought overland to that city fi’cni the western ports of Gaul.^ 
There can be little doubt that at this period Massilia, which 
had long been a flourishing commercial city, was extending 
its trade in all directions through Gaul, and to the shores of 
the Ocean, both towards the west and the north. The prospect 
of competing with the Phoenicians in the lucrative trade in 
tin would naturally offer special attractions; as did that for 


" Plutarch, de Placit. Philosoph. iii 
17. 

’ Plutarch, however, appears to have 
misunderstood what he was reporting, 


and to have confounded these fluctua¬ 
tions with the daily variations of the 
tides. 

‘ Posidon. ap. Strab. iii. 2, p. 117. 
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amber witb the North Sea. In both cases it is probable that 
the Greeks of Massilia had very imperfect ideas of the position 
of the lands from which these valuable commodities vere 
brought: but they had doubtless obtained vague information 
concerning them from the native traders, and these would 
stimulate them to further inquiries, and exjdorations on their 
own account. This would account for the extension of their 
geographical knowledge in this direction, and may ha\ e been 
the cause that induced Pytheas to undertake a voyage from 
Gades to Britain and the shores of the North Sea. 

§ 9. Another writer, who appears to have contributed in a con¬ 
siderable degree to the extension of the geographical knowledge 
of the Greeks in regard to the west of Europe, was lunnus, 
a native of Tauromenium in Sicily,^ who wrote an elaborate 
historical work, in which he treated very fully of the founda¬ 
tion and history of the Greek colonies in Italy and Sit ih , 
a subject that naturally led him to treat of the western parts 
of the Mediterranean, and the countries bordering upon them. 
Thus we find from existing fragments that he gave some 
account of the Tyrrhenians or Etruscans, the Romans," and the 
Carthaginians, as well as of the principal islands in this part 
of the Mediterranean, Sardinia, Corsica, and the Gymncsiau 
Islands, known to the Romans as the Balearic. He is severely 
censured by Polybius for the inaccuracy of his geographical 
statements, and especially for his ignorance of the natural 
productions of the different countries that he described; but 
he himself boasted of the great pains and labour he had in¬ 
curred in collecting information concerning the manners and 


* The exact age of Titnieus cannot 
be determined, neither the date of his 
birth nor that of his death being accu¬ 
rately known ; but his great historical 
work (of which that of Polybius was iu 
Some sense a continuation) ended with 
the year B.o. 265 (Polyb. i. 5). As he 
lived to the age of 96 he probably sur¬ 
vived its completion by m.my years; 
but the date of its publication is the 


ost material. 

a Timieus was the earlie>t anthor 
ho assigned a date for the foundation 
' Koine, which lie regarded as cotitem- 
^rary with tUat of Carthage, and 
laced it 38 ye^ars before the J-irst 
lympiad,or^B.c. 810 fDionys. Kalic. 
nt. Rum- i. 74). 

* Poiyb. xii. 3, -t. 
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customs of the Ligurians, Celts, and Iberians ;® and there is 
little doubt that had this part of his work been preserved, we 
should have found in it many curious and valuable notices. 
Of geographical observations, in the strict sense of the word, 
we find very few cited, and it is evident that Timteus paid 
much less attention to this branch of his subject than his 
predecessor Ephorus had done.® The only example that has 
been preserved to us of his attempts at the explanation of 
physical phenomena is singularly unfortunate. We are told 
that he accounted for the flux and reflux of the waters of the 
Ocean, by supposing the water to be driven back by the flood¬ 
ing of the great rivers that flowed from the mountains of 
Gaul, and to return as these subsided.^ Such an explanation 
shows an entire want of comprehension of the nature of the 
phenomenon itself. It is curious only as showing that the 
Greeks were already familiar with the fact of great rivers 
(the Garonne and the Loire) flowing through Gaul into the 
Atlantic Ocean. 

Timaeus appears to have derived his information concerning 
the lands on the shores of the Ocean, to the west and north 
of Europe, chiefly from Pytheas : he followed that writer in 
regard to the land from whence amber was brought, though 
he called the island Basilia, which was named by Pytheas 
Abalus.’ But the most curious notice that is preserved to 


* Id. xii. 28 a. If, however, these 
rest-arches were in any degree the result 
of personal observation, they must have 
hocu nnido at an early period of hid 
life, as he himself stated in his history 
tljat he had resided at Athens nearly 
fifty jears without once quitting it 
(Ibid. 25 d). 

* His views on two points, however, 
which are regarded as erroneous by 
Stniho (xiv. 2, p, tiol)—that Sardinia 
was larger than Sicily, and that the 
chief of tlie two Gymncsian or Balearic 
Islands (Majorca) was the largest 
island in the Mediterranean after 
Lesbos—were far from meriting the 
reprobation of the geographer. Sar¬ 


dinia is in fact, according to the com¬ 
putation of Captain Smyth, slightly 
^ larger than Sicily, while Majorca is not 
I only entitled to rank nest after Lesbos, 
but is considerably larger than that 
island, though not usually comprised 
by ancient writers among the seven 
chief islands of the Mediterranean 
(see note on Scylax). In this respect, 
therefore, Timieus was certainly better 
informed than most of the Greeks. 

' Timseus, Fr. 36. Plutarch de 
Piacit. Philosoph. p. 901. 

* Plin. H. N. xxxvii. 11, § 36. In 
another passage, however (iv. 27, § 91)1 
Pliny cites Timseus as calling the 
island Kauronia, and placing it in the 
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US from this part of his work is the statement that tin was 
brought from an island named Mictis, which was distant six 
days’ voyage from Britain, to which the Britons navigated in 
vessels of wicker-work covered with leather.® There can he 
little doubt that we have here the first mention of the Cornisli 
tin-trade, in connection with Britain, and that the island of 
Mictis is the same as that called by Diodorus Ictis, which he 
describes as the chief emporium to which the British tin was 
brought for exportation.* 

§ 10. Independently of any professed geographical treatises, 
it is evident that at this period the Greeks had acquired a 
general familiarity with the countries of Western Europe, 
Gaul, Spain, and Liguria, as well as with Italy and the Italian 
islands, wholly different from that which they possessed a 
century before. This is sufficiently attested by the incidental 
notices of the productions of those countries and of natural 
phenomena observed there, which we find in Theophr.xstus, 
who wrote about the commencement of the third century b.c., 
and still more in the treatise “ On Wonders,” ascribed to 
Aristotle, but really belonging to the middle of the same 
century. Thus we find in Theophrastus mention of several 
plants and trees as flourishing in Tyrrhenia, Latium, &c.; a 
special notice of the extensive forests of Corsica, the pine- 
trees in which were said to exceed all others in size; ® a curious 
and accurate description of the promontory of Circtcum or 
Monte Circello;® an account of certain kinds of sea-weed 


Ocean to the north of Scytliia. at a 
day’s voyage from the mainland. There 
can be little doubt that both statements 
refer to the same story, but -whether the 
error rests with Tim®us or -with Pliny 
we are unable to decide. 

® Unfortunately this notice is trans¬ 
mitted to us by Pliny in such a form 
as to be almost unintelligible. His 
•words are; “ Timseus historicus a 

Britannia introrsus sex dierum navi- 
gatione abesse dicit insulam Mietim, in 
qna candidum plumbum provoniat. Ad 
earn Britannos vitilibus navigiis corio 


circumsutis navigare ” (Plin. H. N. iv. 
10, § 104). Here it is impossible to 
say what sense we are to attach to the 
word “ introrsus,” upon which the in¬ 
terpretation of the whole pas.sage, in a 
geographical sense, depends. But there 
i seems little doubt that we have hero 
I the first obscure intimation of the story 
' which we find developed in a muro 
complete form in Diodorus. 

* Diodor. V. 22. 

2 HUt. Plant. V. 8, §§ 1, 2. 

^ Ibid. § 3. 
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which grew in the Ocean beyond the Pillars of Hercnles; * and 
the fact that native cinnabar was found in the interior of SpainV 
The notices preserved by the unknown author of the treatise 
“ De Mirabilibus ” are unfortunately mixed up, as might natu¬ 
rally be expected from the character of the work, with much oi 
fable; and its date is in some degree a matter of uncertainty, 
but it contains some notices of interest. Among these may 
be mentioned the statement that the Ister rose in the Her- 
cynian forest—a name which here appears for the first time.*’ 
At the same time the author repeats the popular notion that 
one arm of that river flowed into the Adriatic and the other 
into the Euxine. He placed also the Electrides or Amber 
Islands, in the inmost bight of the Adriatic, but connected 
them with the Eridanus, which he undoubtedly supposed to be 
the Po.’ He is also the first extant author who mentions the 
iron mines of .dEthalia (Elba), though these had doubtless been 
worked by the Tyrrhenians long before; ® and has a very 
curious notice of certain vaulted buildings or Tholi, iu the 
island of Sardinia, which probably refers to the singular 
edifices called Nuraghe still found in that island.® 

It is remarkable also that the name of the Ehenus or Ehine 
had reached his ears, and was mentioned by him in conjunc¬ 
tion with the Ister, as one of the two great rivers of the north. 
Both of them, he adds, were navigable in summer, but in 
winter were frozen hard, so that you might ride across them. 
Equally interesting is it that he describes the Ehine as flowing 
by the land of the Germans (Pep/xai/oii?), as the Danube did by 
that of the PiBonians.* This is the first mention that is found 
in any ancient author of the name of Germans.^ 


* Ibid. iv. 6, § 4: 7, § I. 

® De Lapid. c. 8, § 58. 

® Mirah. AukcuU. § 105. Aristotle 
himself (Meteorologica, i. 13, § 19) 
describes the Ister as rising in the 
Pyrenees. ■ Ibid. § 81. 

* Ibid. § 93. 5 Ibid. § 100. 

' Ibid. § 168. The Pseonians here 
meant arc clearly the same people with 


the Pannonians of later writers. The 
confusion between the two names is 
found in Greek authors of much later 
date. 

* It is remarkable that this passage 
should have been overlooked by Ukert 
in his elaborate investigation of the 
origin and introduction of the name 
{(ieographie, vol. iii. pt. 1, p. 71). 
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§ 11. We are indebted to this compiler also for two inter¬ 
esting notices concerning the little known regions beyond 
the Pillars of Hercules. The one relates that the Phoenicians 
who dwelt at Gadeira, having sailed for four days with an east 
wind, discovered some banks, dry at low water and covered 
with quantities of sea-weed, where they found vast quantities 
of tunny fish of such superior quality that, when salted or 
pickled, they were carried to Carthage and retained by the 
Carthaginians for their own exclusive use.® The other refers 
to the discovery in the sea beyond the Pillars, at a distance of 
several days’ voyage, of an island of considerable extent, 
uninhabited, but abounding in timber of all kinds, possessing 
navigable rivers, and admirably fertile in all kinds of fruits. 
It was repeatedly visited by the Carthaginians, and partially 
colonized, but subsequently abandoned by order of the govern¬ 
ment, and all intercourse with it prohibited, for fear that it 
should attract too great a number of colonists to the detriment 
of the mother country.^ This account agrees so closely with 
that of Diodorus ^ as to leave no doubt that they are both 
taken from Timseus. It is worthy of notice that in this, the 
earliest notice that is preserved to us of the Fortunate Islands 
of the West—which we shall find reappear in so many forms— 
one island only is spoken of, and that is described in a manner 
that leads us at once to identify it with Madeira.® 

§ 12. Various causes must have no doubt contributed at 
this period to awaken increased interest and curiosity con¬ 
cerning the nations of Western Europe. The sudden inroads 
of the Gauls, who had not only overrun the northern provinces 


’ Ibid. § 136. 

< Ibid. § 84. 

“ Lib. V. c. 19, 20. Diodonis, how¬ 
ever, represents the island as inhabited 
and even abounding in splendid build¬ 
ings ! His whole account is indeed 
much more highly coloured and exag¬ 
gerated than that of our author. 

® The abundance of wood, presenting 
80 striking a contrast to eyes accus¬ 


tomed to the barren sliores of Spain 
and Africa, is characteristic of Jladeira, 
the name of which is derived from tliis 
circumstance, madera being Portuguese 
for timber. The existence of nur/gaWc 
rivers is of course an exaggeration, but 
with this exception there is nothing in 
the account given by our author ttiat is 
not probable enough. 
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bordering upon Thrace and Macedonia, but had for a time 
overthrown the Macedonian monarchy itself, and then crossing 
over into Asia rendered themselves equally formidable to 
the Greek rulers of Asia Minor, would naturally direct the 
attention of the Greek writers to the original abodes, as well 
as to the national characteristics, of these formidable invaders. 
At the same time the extension of the Carthaginian power in 
Spain could not fail to lead to a more complete and accurate 
knowledge of that country, at all events of its eastern portions, 
and though this may have been but imperfectly transmitted 
to the Greeks, there are not wanting indications of increased 
freedom of intercourse among all the commercial nations ot 
the IMediterranean. In addition to Alexandria, Khodes had 
assumed a prominent place among the trading communities 
of Greece, and continued for a considerable period to enjoy 
the highest wealth and prosperity.’ Byzantium also, from its 
position, commanded all the commerce of the Euxine. Syra¬ 
cuse was at the height of its prosperity, and under the mild and 
beneficent rule of Hieron enjoyed a long period of unwonted 
tranquillity, during which it rose to the greatest opulence. 
Carthage, though declining in power after the First Punic War, 
still retained a very extensive commerce, and appears to have 
held more communication with the Greeks than at an earlier 
period, though the latter were still jealously excluded from 
the trade beyond the Pillars of Hercules, which continued to 
be centred exclusively at Gades. 


■ Diodor. xx. 81 ; Polyb. iv. 47. In 
n.c. 219 the Rhodians were compelled 
to engage in war with the Byzantines, 


by the complaints of the other trading 
cities, dia fb SoKsTy avrobs irpo€<rTctt'a( 
ruy Kara ddAurray. Polyb. 1. c. 
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NOTE A, p. 578. 

MYOS HOKMHS. 

The position of Mj’os Hormus has been the subject of considerable 
doubt. It was placed by Wilkinson and Wellsted at Abu Schar, 
in latitude 27° 24', nearly opposite the angle of the Sinaitic penin¬ 
sula, where there are considerable remains of an ancient town. 
But Dr. C. Miiller has shown that it was in all probability situated 
at Has Abu Somer, about half a degree farther to the south, where 
there is a good port with three small islands, and in the immediate 
neighbourhood a remarkable mountain, conspicuous by its red 
colour, thus answering precisely to the Scarlet Ilountain (opo? 
gcA-TuSc?) placed by Agatharchides in the neighbourhood of Myos 
Hormus. (Agatharchid. § 81, ed. Miiller.) In this case the ruins 
visible at Abu Schar probably mark the site of Philotera, which is 
placed by Artemidorus to the north of Myos Hormus, though 
Ptolemy places it farther south, having apparently transposed the 
two positions. (See C. Miiller’s elaborate note on Agatharchides, 
«•) The same view is adopted by M. de St. Martin (Le Nord 
de VAfrique, pp. 255-258). 


NOTE B, p. 578. 

AFRICAN ELEPHANTS. 

It is well known that at the present day the African elephant is 
generally reputed to be untameable, and nothing seems to have 
more excited the wonder of the Abyssinians, during the late war, 
than to see the manner in which the Indian elephants that accom¬ 
panied the English army were trained to perfect obedience. Yet it 
is certain that not only were the Ptolemies able to train the 
elephants of Ethiopia for purposes both of war and parade, but 
their example was quickly followed by the Carthaginians, who 
employed elephants in Sicily as early as the First Punic War, 
before the death of Ptolemy Philadelphus. All the elephants used 
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by them, including those carried by Hannibal into Italy, were un¬ 
doubtedly of African origin. The elephants also which are repre¬ 
sented on Eoman coins and monuments belong in all cases to the 
African and not the Indian variety: the very large size of the 
ears constituting a criterion by which they are easily recognized. 

The inscription on the monument of Adulis, erected in the reign 
of Ptolemy Euergotes, distinctly ascribes to his father Philadelphus 
the merit of being the first to procure Ethiopian elephants and 
train them to-service in war. A large number of these accom¬ 
panied the army of Euergetes when he carried his arms into Asia 
and overran the dominions of Seleucus II. (Mon. Adulit. ap. 
Clinton, F. H. vol. iii. p. 382.) The statement of Agatharchides 
that Ptolemy Philadelphus was the first to train elephants for war, 
which justly excited the surprise of Photius, was doubtless intended 
to apply only to African elephants, and as thus understood, was 
strictly correct. (Agatharchides ap. Phot. p. 717.) 


NOTE C, p. 579. 

LAND OF CINNAMON. 

There is no doubt not only that the Eegio Cinnamomifera 
(r) Kiwa/icoyao</>opos) of the ancients was the tract of Northern Africa 
extending to Cape Guardafui, but that it was from thence that 
both the Greeks and Eomans actually derived their principal, if 
not their sole, supply of that valuable spice. The geographical 
term is first found in Eratosthenes (ap. Strab. ii. pp. 63, 72, &c.) 
who appears to have applied it to the whole coast extending from 
near the Straits of Bab-el-Mandeb to Cape Guardafui, and at a 
later period we find the Periplus of the Erythraean Sea enume¬ 
rating cassia a term which was usually applied to cinnamon— 
among the productions exported from all the ports along this line 
of coast, from 3Ialao (Berbera) to Cape Guardafui, or the Promon¬ 
tory of Spices (Aromatum Promontorium), as it was called by all 
later writers, evidently from this very circumstance. (Periplus 
Mar. Erythr. §§ 8-12.) 

But while no difficulty arises on the geographical point, there 
has been much question raised as to the ancients having really 
derived their cinnamon from thence. In modern times cinnamon 
is almost exclusively procured from Ceylon, or from regions still 
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farther to the east and still more unknown to the ancient traders, 
China and Java. Nor is it now known to exist in the part of 
Africa from whence the Greeks and Romans procured it; though 
that region still abounds in myrrh and frankincense. Hence it 
has been supposed by some modem writers that it was only brought 
by sea to the ports in the neighbourhood of Cape Guarclafui, and 
thence imported by the Arabian and Greek merchants, in the same 
manner as the Indian merchandise was from Aden and other ports 
on the coast of Sabaea. 

The testimony of the ancient writers however is too distinct 
and precise to be thus sot aside; and Mr. Cooley has moreover 
shown that its cultivation in Ceylon dates from a comparatively 
recent period. The same view is adopted and confirmed by Sir E. 
Tennent, who has investigated the subject with much care. It is 
certain that no ancient writer alludes to cinnamon being brought 
from thence or from the adjoining coasts of India, even after the 
direct trade was opened with those countries. It seems therefore 
impossible to doubt that the cinnamon used by the Greeks and 
Romans—which was probably of an inferior quality to that of 
Ceylon—was really brought from the north-east corner of Africa, 
the land of the Somali, a tract still very imperfectly known, and 
where it is not improbable that the cinnamon may still be found 
wild. 

(See Mr. Cooley’s paper on the Begio Cinnamomifera of the Ancients, 
in the Journal of Geogr. Soc. vol. xix. and Sir E. Tennent’s Ceylon, 
vol. i. p. 690-604.*) 


NOTE D, p. 586. 

MONUMENT OF ADULIS. 

It is now well known that the celebrated Monument of Adulis, 
for our knowledge of which we are indebted to a monk of the 
sixth century, Cosmas Indicopleustes, consisted in fact of two 
separate portions, the inscriptions on which were copied by the 
traveller, as if they had formed part of the same record. The 
former part belonged to a stela or pj’ramid set up in the reign of 
Ptolemy Euergetes, and recounting the exploits of that monarch. 


The same view had been already urged by Dr. \inoent, vnl. ii. p. 512. 
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especially his invasion of the Syrian monarchy, in which he pene¬ 
trated beyond the Euphrates, and conquered or at least reduced to 
submission the provinces of Babylonia, Susiana, Persis, Media, and 
the rest of Asia as far as Bactriana; but containing no allusion to 
any conquests in Ethiopia, beyond the incidental notice already 
alluded to, of his having made use of Ethiopian elephants. The 
second part, which is of much later date, recounts the exploits of 
an Ethiopian king of Axum in Abyssinia, who appears to have 
conquered all the neighbouring tribes in that part of Africa, and 
even carried his arms across the Bed Sea into Arabia. The con¬ 
fusion resulting from the union of the two, which had misled even 
Dr. Vincent and Ukert, was first cleared up by the English tra¬ 
veller Mr. Salt. (A full account of the monument and its inscrip¬ 
tions will be found in Boeckh’s Corpus Inscript. Grwcarum, tom. iii. 
p. 508 and foil.) See also St. Martin, Le Nord de TAfrique, p. 224. 
Clinton (F, S. vol. iii. p. 382 note) has given the first part of the 
inscription relating to Ptolemy Euergetes, but has erroneously 
added as referring to the same monarch the conclusion which 
belongs to the Axumite king. 


NOTE E, p. 589. 

THE WINDS AS KNOWN TO THE GREEKS. 

The number of divisions thus established by Timosthenes was 
twelve in all; and this appears to have been the number generally 
recognized among the later Greek geographers. No trace is found 
of a subdivision into sixteen parts, according to the custom of 
modem navigators and geographers. But the statement of Aga- 
themerus that Timosthenes distinguished twelve winds, by inserting 
four additional ones between those previously known and admitted, 
is certainly not correct. Aristotle, in his Meteorologica (ii. 6), 
distinctly enumerates twelve winds, and the quarters from which 
they blow; and though his list differs slightly from that ascribed 
to Timosthenes, this arises only from the variations of names, many 
of which were of local attribution. His enumeration is as follows. 
The west wind, Zephyrus, blew from the equinoctial setting; and 
opposite to this was the east wind, Apeliotes, from the equinoctial 
rising. The north wind, called Boreas and Aparctias, blew from 
the north, the region of the Great Bear (Arctos). Opposite to this 
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was the south wind, hiotus. The Cascias blew from the summer 
rising (north-east), and opposite to this was the Lips, from the 
winter setting. The Eurus blew from the winter rising (south¬ 
east), and opposite to this was the Argestes (north-west) known 
also as Olympias and Sciron. These therefore formed four pairs 
respectively opposed to each other; hut besides these there were 
others which were not so precisely opposite: these were the 
Thrascias, intermediate between the Argestes and the Boreas : the 
Meses, intermediate between the Eoreas and Csecias ; the Phoenix, 
between the Eurus and Notus ; the Lihonotus in the corresponding 
position, between the Lips and Notus, is not mentioned, the name 
being apparently not familiar to the Greeks in his day. 

But though this amount of subdivision was recognized by the 
more scientific wiiters, there can he no doubt that eight winds 
only were popularly known. This is the number found on the 
monument at Athens, commonly called the Tower of the Winds, 
where their names are thus given: Boreas, Caecias, Apeliotes, 
Eurus, Notus, Lips, Zephyrus, and Sciron.* 

It is evident however that the ancients, even the geographers, 
made no attempt to divide the circle of the heavens into regular 
portions corresponding with our quarters (N.E., S.W., &c,), inde¬ 
pendent of the winds. The only mode in use to designate these 
points of the compass (as we call them) was by reference to the 
summer and winter changes in the place of the rising and setting 
of the sun: as is done by Aristotle in the passage just cited, and 
by Strabo throughout his work. Of course such a mode of expres¬ 
sion was inaccurate, and had the further disadvantage that it ought 
in strictness to vary with the latitude of each place ; as for instance 
between Athens and Alexandria. But no such accuracy was ob¬ 
served in practice : and the expressions of “ the winter sunrise ” or 
“ the winter sunset ” would he used generally as equivalent to 
south-east and south-west respectively. At the same time most 
scientific observers would be aware that there was a greater in¬ 
terval between these points and the four cardinal points, on the 
one side than the other; and hence arose the intercalation both by 
Timosthenes and Aristotle of four such points, without the four 
corresponding ones introduced in our modem division. 


* This monuTnent, more correctly termed the Horologium of Andronicus 
Cyrrhestes, belongs probably to the second century, n.e. 
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It will be seen that where the whole circle is thus divided into 
twelve regions instead of sixteen, none of the points, except the 
four cardinal ones, can exactly correspond with those of our modem 
divisions. Hence the use of the terms North-north-East, South- 
south-\\'est, &c., in the translation of the passage from Timosthenes 
is necessarily inaccurate, and has been adopted merely for the sake 
of convenience. 


NOTE F, p. 591. 

DIMENSIONS OF BRITAIN. 

It is worthy of remark that Diodorus, writing after Cassar had 
given so much more information concerning Britain, and an ap¬ 
proximate estimate of its true dimensions, should return nearly to 
the statement of Pytheas, though with an affectation of accuracy, 
which was evidently founded on no real authority. He makes the 
whole circumference 42,500 stadia, the three sides being respec¬ 
tively 7500, 15,000 and 20,000 in extent. (Diodor. v. 21.) But he 
correctly calls the side opposite to Gaul, the shortest side of the 
triangle: while Strabo, who had a wholly erroneous idea of the 
position and extent of Britain, makes its side opposite to Gaul, 
which does not exceed (he says) 4400 stadia, the greatest length 
of the island. (Strabo, iv. 5, § 1, p. 199.) 

It is not improbable that in this part of his work Diodorus 
followed Timasus. 


NOTE G, p. 598. 

SIR G. LEWIS ON CREDIBILITY OP PYTHEAS. 

This has been especially the case with Sir G. Lewis, who in his 
dissertation on the Navigation of the Phoenicians (inserted in his 
Historical Survey of Ancient Astronomy, chap, viii.) has treated Pytheas 
with the same contempt as Polybius did, without adverting to the 
points in which our present full knowledge of the northern regions 
of Europe has shown that Pytheas was right, and Polybius and 
Strabo were wrong. That Pytheas did not really visit Thule may 
be readily-admitted, and it is improbable that he really advanced 
along the northern shores of Germany farther than the Elbe Even 
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at a mucli later period we find the Roman fleet that first penetrated 
to the mouth of that river claiming to have reached the confines of 
the known world (Mon. Ancyran. p. 34.) But this is no reason for 
disbelieving altogether the fact of his having personally explored 
a considerable portion of the countries to the north of Europe that 
were previously unknown to the Greeks. 

Besides the chapter of Sir G. Lewis just referred to, the credi¬ 
bility of the voyage of Pytheas and of his geographical information 
is fully discussed by Gossellin in his Becherches sur la Geographie 
des Anciens (vol. iv. p. 168-179), by Ukert (Geographie der Griechen 
und Burner, vol. i. pt. 2. p. 298-309; vol. iii. pt. 1. p. 5, § 6); and 
in the article Pytheas in Dr. Smith’s Dictionary. References are 
given by Ukert to the earlier authorities on the subject. See also 
Redslob’s Thule, cited in note to p, 597. 


NOTE H, p. 599. 

ASTRONOMICAL PHENOMENA AT THULE. 

This is the distinct statement of Pliny in one passage (iv. 16, 
§ 104), “ Ultima omnium quae memorantur [insularum] Thule, in 
qua solstitio nullas esse nodes indicavimus, cancri signum solo 
tianseunte, nullosque contra per brumam dies.” But he adds; 
“ Hoc quidam senis mensibus continuis fieri arbitrantur : and in 
the previous passage to which be here refeis (ii. 75, § 187) he him¬ 
self cites Pytheas as having stated that this—the continuous day 
for six months, and continuous night for the other six was what 
actually occurred at Thule. It is much more probable that Pytheas 
had made the more correct and rational statement, and had been 
misunderstood by those who did not see the absurdity of the other 
supposition. 

In another passage Strabo refers to him as having placed Thule, 
which he calls “ the most northern of the British Islands, in a 
latitude where the arctic circle coincided with that of the summer 
tropic—a distinct astronomical statement which would be equiva¬ 
lent, in the language of modem geographers, to saying that it was 
situated under the Arctic Circle. (Strabo, ii. 5, § 8, p. 114.) P his 
is of course incorrect, if we suppose Thule to have any connection 
with the British Islands, so as to represent the Orkneys or Shet- 
lands (even the latter group extending only to 60’ 50' N. lat.), but 
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by no means so gross an exaggeration as it was supposed to be by 
Strabo and others, who were ignorant of the true position of these 
northern countries. It is one also to which Pytheas would have 
been easily led, if we suppose him to have picked up his infor¬ 
mation concerning Thule at second hand : the absence of any appa¬ 
rent night in these high northern latitudes being readily transformed 
into the assertion that the actual, or astronomical, day was of 
twenty-four hours’ duration. Pytheas was doubtless astronomer 
enough to discern that this must be the case somewhere, as one 
advanced towards the north, and he might therefore readily accept 
the hearsay statement that it was the feet in the island to which 
he gave the name of Thule. 

It may be observed that at a much later period we find Caisar 
himself repeating the tale that there was continuous night for 
thirty days at the winter solstice, but which had been transferred 
to the islands between Britain and Ireland. (Cses. B. G. v, 13.) 
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CHAPTEE XVI. 

ERATOSTHENES. 

§ 1. We are now arrived at the period when geography first 
began to assume something of a regular and systematic cha¬ 
racter; and to he based, however imperfectly, upon fixed 
scientific principles. It is to the Alexandrian school that we 
are indebted for the first steps in this direction: and Eratos¬ 
thenes, who presided over that school during the sj)uce of 
more than forty years,* may be regarded as the parent of scien¬ 
tific geography, as he was also in great measure of systematic 
chronology. The way had been undoubtedly prepared for 
him by the astronomical researches of his immediate prede¬ 
cessors, and he was himself fully acquainted with all the 
astronomical science of his time; while the recent extension of 
geographical knowledge among the Greeks from the various 
causes which w'e have been just passing in review, had accumu¬ 
lated a mass of information greatly exceeding that at the 
disposal of earlier writers. 

The position of Eratosthenes himself was peculiarly favour¬ 
able. He was born at Gyrene in B.c. 276, and having early 
devoted himself to the study of philosophy and learning, passed 
a considerable time at Athens, from whence he was invited to 
Alexandria by Ptolemy Euergetes, and placed at the head of 
the Library, a position of the highest literary distinction, which 
gave him the command of the accumulated stores of learning 
that had been brought together by the enlightened monarchs 
of Egypt during three generations. Eratosthenes continued to 


* According to Clinton (i*’. jff. vol. iii. continued to hold this situation till his 
1>- 37 j, he succeeded Zenodotus as libra- death in n.c, IDtJ. 
riaii at Alexandria, about b.c. 240, and 
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hold this important post till his death, about b.c. 196; and 
left behind him a number of works, some scientific, others 
purely literary. All these have unfortunately perished; and 
though enough has been preserved of his geographical treatise 
to enable us in great measure to judge of its character, and 
to form a tolerably clear idea of his system, yet we shall find, 
as we pursue our examination, abundant reason to regret the 
imperfect character of our materials.^ In another respect also 
we are unable to estimate justly the amount of merit due 
to Eratosthenes, from our very deficient knowledge of the 
actual state of geographical science previous to the commence¬ 
ment of his labours. 

§ 2. It is certain indeed that Eratosthenes was not the first 
among the writers of this period who attempted to bring toge¬ 
ther in one general view the results of recent discoveries and 
observations, and survey the progress that had been made in 
the knowledge of the different countries of the world. Dic^- 
ARCHUS, a pupil of Aristotle and a friend of Theophrastus, 
who flourished about a hundred years before Eratosthenes, 
B.c. 326-296,^ had left several geographical works, one of 
which, termed TreploBo^, was apparently, from its title, a 
general geographical treatise: and would seem to have com¬ 
prehended a summary view of the position and dimensions of 
the habitable world, as then known, not altogether dissimilar 
from that given by Eratosthenes. But the few citations that 
are preserved to us are not sufficient to enable us to judge 
fairly of the relation which it bore to the work of the later 
author. We learn however from Strabo,^ that Polybius, while 
he passed by the earlier writers on geography as unworthy of 
serious consideration, entered into an elaborate criticism of 
Dicaearchus and Eratosthenes as representing an improved 

» The fragments of the geographical ■ works, by Bernhardy (Eratosthenica, 
work of Eratosthenes were first col- ' 8to, Berolin 1822) 

Iccted and editerl by Seidel (Eratoi- i ^ Chnton, F. IL vol iii p. 474; C. 
theni'^ GeograpMcorum Fragmenta, Syo, | Muller, Fragn. Hut. Gr. vol. ii. pp. 
Gocttingoc, 1789); and more fully, | 225 220. 
together with the nmains of liia other | ‘ jj p jo.j 
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state of geographical knowledge. We may therefore infer that 
the former also had treated the subject in something like a 
scientific manner. 

Dictearchus had also written (besides many valuable works 
of a historical character) a complete geographical, or rather 
topographical, description of Greece—a treatise which would 
have been of the highest interest to us had it been preserved ; 
and we learn incidentally that this was accompanied by maps, 
which were still extant in the days of Cicero, and were regarded 
by him as of high authority.® Three fragments of considerable 
length belonging to a work of this description have been pre¬ 
served to us, and are published in all the editions of the minor 
Greek geographers, to which the name of Dicmarchus has been 
usually applied, but there is no authority for this attribution, 
though they probably belong to about the period of that 
author.® 

§ 3. On another account also Dicrearchus deserves a place in 
reviewing the progress of geographical knowledge, that he was 
the first, so far as we know, to attempt a scientific measurement 
of the height of mountains; a task which he undertook, we are 
told, at the request of certain kings,^ probably those of Mace¬ 
donia. It was not likely that the results of such a first attempt 
should be satisfactory; but the few and scanty notices of them 
that have been preserved to us are so uncertain and incon¬ 
sistent with one another, that we cannot safely judge of their 
character. Thus we are told on the one hand that he deter¬ 
mined the height of Cyllene in Arcadia to be rather less than 
15 stadia, or 9000 Greek feet, and that of Atabyrius in the 


“ Peloponnesias civitates omnes 
maritimaa ease hominis, non neijuani, 
sed etiam tuo judicio probati Diccearchi 
tabulU credidi.” Cic. Epist. ad Att. 
vi. 2. Osann considers these tahuhe to 
have been attached to the r^s irepioSos, 
while C. Muller doubts their having 
any reference to maps at all. The pas¬ 
sage is certainly not conclusive. 

‘ See this point fully discussed by C. 


Muller in his edition of the Fragmenta 
Historicorum Grsecoram, vol. ii. pp. 229 
I -232. The fragments themselves are 
\ published by the same author in his 
Geographi Grivd ilitwrts, tom. i. pp. 
97-110. They are contained also in 
the second volume of Hudson’s edition 
of the same writers. 

' R€gum cura monies permensus. 
Pliu. li. N. ii. 05, § 102. 
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island of Ehodes (a mountain of Yery inferior altitude) to be 
14 stadia.® On the other hand Pliny asserts that he ascer¬ 
tained Pelion to be the highest of the Greek mountains, but 
that it did not exceed 1250 paces (6250 feet) in perpendicular 
height.® If he really came to the conclusion that Pelion ex¬ 
ceeded in elevation the neighbouring mountains, Ossa and 
Olympus, his method of observation must have been singularly 
inaccurate; the former being in fact at least 1000 feet higher 
than Pelion, while Olympus exceeds it by 4700 feet, little less 
than half its total altitude.^ Olympus is indeed by far the 
highest mountain in Greece, ivhile Pelion is inferior to Par¬ 
nassus, Cyllene, Taygetus, and several others. But Dicaearchus 
at least deserves credit for having attempted to determine the 
perpendicular altitude by a mathematical process. 

§ 4. There can be no doubt that before the time of Eratos¬ 
thenes the ideas of the learned world upon the subject of geo¬ 
graphy had assumed a more regular and systematic form. And 
it is certain also that these had been embodied in the form of 
maps, which, however imperfect, were unquestionably very 
superior to anything that had preceded them. We have seen 
that the first use of maps had been introduced at a very early 
period by Anaximander, and that maps of the world were not 
uncommon in the time of Herodotus, though based on the 
crude ideas of the period, and on hasty assumptions that 
excited the ridicule of the historian. Nor can it be doubted 
that the discoveries resulting from the conquests of Alexander, 
and the extension of geographical knowledge under his suc- 


* Gemiims, Elem. c. 14. 

The actual height of Cyllene is 7788 
feet, that of Atabyrius only 4580. The 
former was generally regarded as the | 
highest mountain in the Peloponnesus: | 
according to Strabo it was reckoned by ' 
some to be 20 stadia in perj)endicular 
height: by others (probably referring 
to Diemarchus) only fifteen. Rut , 
another btatement, cited from Apollo- I 
dorus, made its height 80 feet less than 


nine stadia, or only 5320 Greek feet 
(Steph. Byz. s. v. KuAArjio); Eustath. 
ad. Horn. Odyt-s. p. 1951). 

' Plin. H. N. ii. c. 65, § 162. “ Dicm- 
archus, vir in primis eruditus, regum 
cura pormensus montes, ex quibus 
altissimum prodidit Pelion jiCCL 
passuum rationo perpendioulari.” 

* Admiral Smyth gives the height of 
Pelion at 5200 feet, Ossa at 6100, and 
Olympus at 9850 feet above the sea. 
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cessors, would have gradually found their way into such maps; 
but we know from frequent experience, even in modern times, 
how slowly established errors are discarded, and how long they 
maintain their ground, even in the face of more accurate 
information. The same thing was still more the case in ancient 
times, and it is highly probable that if we could now recover 
the map of the world as it was generally received in the time 
of the first Ptolemies, we should find it still retaining many 
of the erroneous views of Herodotus and Hecatseus. 

It appears indeed from repeated statements of Strabo that 
Eratosthenes made it the object of his special attention to 
“ reform the map of the world,” as it had existed down tp 
his time,^ and to reconstruct it upon more scientific principles. 
It is this enlarged and philosophical view of the subject which 
constitutes his especial merit, and entitles him to be justly 
called the father of systematic geography. The materials at 
his command were still very imperfect, and the means of scien¬ 
tific observation were wanting to a degree which we can, at the 
present day, scarcely figure to ourselves; but the methods 
which he pursued were of a strictly scientific character, and his 
judgment was so sound that he proved in many instances to be 
better informed and more judicious in his inferences than 
geographers of two centuries later. 

§ 5. In regard to the fundamental idea of all geography 
the position and figure of the earth—Eratosthenes adopted 
the views that were current among the astronomers of his day, 
which had been received almost without exception from the 
times of Aristotle and Euclid.® He regarded the earth as a 
sphere,^ placed in the centre of the universe, around which the 


“ AiopAwo-oi rhv apx<uoy 'ycur/pwpmhv 
Triycuca was tile problem that he had set 
before himself. Strab. ii. c. 1, § 2. 
These words point clearly to the pre¬ 
vious existence of a generally recog¬ 
nized map of the inhabited world 
( tt)s olxov/jLdyTjs^t probably that of 
Diciearchus. 

’ A convenient summary of these 


views will be found in Sir G. Lewis’s 
Miftorical Survey of Ancient Agronomy 
(pp. 187, 188), extracted from the 
Phasnomena of Euclid. The great 
geometer had preceded Eratosthenes 
by nearly a century. 

* Strabo repeatedly censures Eratos¬ 
thenes (i. pp. 62, 65) for dwelling at 
unnecessary length upon the proofs of 
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cc-lestial sphere revolved every twenty-four hours: besides 
which, the.sun and moon had independent motions of their 
own. The obliquity of the sun’s course to that of the celestial 
sphere, was of course well known: and hence the great circles 
of the equinoctial, and the ecliptic, or zodiacal circle, as well 
as the lesser circles, called the tropics, parallel with the equi¬ 
noctial, were already familiar to the astronomers of Alexandria. 
Moreover it appears that these conceptions, originally applied 
to the celestial sphere, had been already transferred in theory 
to the terrestrial globe. Thus the idea of the globe of the 
earth, as it would present itself to the mind of Eratosthenes, 
or any of his more instructed contemporaries, did not differ 
materially from that of the modern geographer. For all geo¬ 
graphical purposes, at least as the term was understood in his 
day, the difference between the geocentric and the heliocentric 
theories of the universe would be unimportant. 

§ (). But Eratosthenes had the merit of making one valuable 
addition to the previously existing ideas upon this subject, by 
a more careful and successful measurement than had ever 
been previously attempted, of the magnitude of the earth, or 
circumference of the terrestrial globe. 

He was not indeed the first who had attempted the solution 
of this problem, which would naturally engage the attention of 
astronomers and geometers, as soon as it was agreed that the 
earth was of a s])herical form. Aristotle refers to the calculation 
of “mathematicians” who had investigated the subject (without 
naming them) that the earth was 400,000 stadia in circum¬ 
ference.® At a later period Archimedes speaks of 300,000 


tlie spherical cliaracter of the earth; a 
fact which ho appears to have regarded 
as too well known to reipiire denion- 
btration. But thougli it was undoubt¬ 
edly a received teaet amonri jiliiltniphem 
in tile days of Eratosthenes, it liad pro- 
h ibly not yet acquired the same general 
acceptance as in the time of Strabo, 
two centuries afterwards. 

^ De Calo, ii. II, § 10. H ib a 


singular inst.ince of that blind rever¬ 
ence for antiquity which has misled so 
many modern writers, that this passing 
notice of Aristotle, on which he himself 
evidently laid no stress, and had taken 
up (as he himself tells us) on the 
authority of others, should have been 
received as unquestionably correct. 
Hence H’Anville and Gosscllin, in order 
to exidain its apparent inaccuracy, 
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stadia as the measurement usually received, a statement 
apparently founded on the calculations of Aristarchus of Samos, 
one of the earlier astronomers of the Alexandrian school.® 
But we have no information as to the data on which these first 
crude attempts were based, or the mode by which the authors 
arrived at their results. 

The method pursued by Eratosthenes was theoretically 
sound, and was in fact identical in principle with that which 
has been adopted by astronomers in modern days. Assuming 
(in accordance with the general belief) that Syene in Upper 
Egypt was situated exactly under the Tropic of Cancer; 
assuming also that Alexandria and Syene were on the same 
meridian, and at the distance of 5000 stadia from one another, 
he measured the shadow of the gnomon at Alexandria in order 
to determine its latitude, and thus ascertained that the arc 
of the meridian intercepted between the two, was equal to 
one-fiftieth part of a great circle of the sphere. Hence he at 
once deduced the conclusion that such a great circle, or the 
circumference of the globe, would amount to 250,000 stadia.’ 

§ 7. The only theoretical error in this mode of calculation 
w'as in the assumption—which was inevitable in the days of 
Eratosthenes—that the earth was exactly spherical, instead 
of being as it really is, a slightly oblate spheroid, and that 
therefore a meridian great circle was equal to that of the 
equator. And the error proceeding from this cause, which 
would not exceed whole, is w holly unimportant 


have assumed that Aristotle must have 
been employing a smaller slade than 
that generally known to the Greeks, 
such as would really give 400,000 stades 
for the circumfereneo of the earth, and 
have then proceeded to make use of 
this smaller or Aridotelian stade for 
the measurement of distances in the 
marclies of Alexander and the voyage 
of Nearchus (see Chapter XIII. p. .W5). 
Yet it is evident that no value was at¬ 
tached to this statement by any ancient 
writer from the time when Eratosthenes 
and Hipparchus had instituted more 


accurate investigations of the same 
problem. 

“ Archimed. Arenarius, p. 320, ed. 
Toielli. 

' The method pursued by Eratos¬ 
thenes is fully stated and explained by 
the astronomer Cleomedes, in his work 
on the Circular Motion of the Heavenly 
Bodies (KuttAnci; ©ewpia McTfa'poiv. i. 
c. 10. ed. Bake), and wdl be fouml in 
Bernhardy’s EmtoAhenica, Fr. 42. The 
date of Cleomedes is uncertain, but he 
may probably be assigned to the first 
century before Christ. 
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as compared with the pradical errors arising from the defective 
means of observation. 

In the first place it was assumed that Syene lay directly 
under the tropic, it being a well-known fact that at the summer 
solstice the sun could be seen from the bottom of a deep well, 
and that at the same time the gnomon cast no perceptible 
shadow.* But though these faets were perfectly correct as 
matters of rough observation, such as could be made by general 
travellers, they were far from having the precise accuracy 
requisite as the basis of scientific calculations. Syene is in 
fact situated in latitude 24° 5' 30",® or nearly 37 Gl. miles to 
the north of the tropic. In the next place Alexandria, instead 
of being exactly on the same meridian with Syene, lay in fact 
not less than three degrees of longitude to the west of it: an 
error of no trifling moment when the distance between the two 
was assumed as the basis of calculation. But a much graver 
error than either of these two was that caused by the erroneous 
estimate of the actual distance between the two cities. What 
mode of measurement had been resorted to, or how Eratos¬ 
thenes arrived at his conclusion upon this point, we are wholly 
without information: but it may well be doubted whether he 
had recourse to anything like actual mensuration.* Indeed 
the difficulty which modern experience has shown to attend 
this apparently simple operation, where scientific accuracy 
is required, renders it highly improbable that it was even 
attempted; and the round number of 5000 stades at once 
points to its being no more than a rough approximation. But 
even considered as such, it exceeds the truth to a degree that 


3 Strabo, xvii. p. 317. The same 
thing ia told by Seneca, Pliny, and 
Lucan. It ia remarkable tliat no men¬ 
tion of it occurs in Hcro<lotu.‘i, though 
the fact must have been well known to | 
the Egyptian priests, and was one i 
likely to attract the attention of all 
travellers. 

» Wilkinson’s Egypt and Thrbes, 

p. 41.'). 


‘ We are told indeed by Martianus 
Capella (cited by Bemhardy) that 
this distance was derived from actual 
measurement, but the autliority of so 
late a compiler is altogether worthless; 
and there is no doubt that the Greeks 
in the time of Eratosthenes had no 
power of making a trigonometrical sur¬ 
vey, without which any such measure¬ 
ment i.s impossible. 
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one could hardly have expected, in a country so well known 
as Egypt, and in an age so civilized as that of the Ptolemies. 
Alexandria is in fact situated at a distance of about 530 geo¬ 
graphical miles (5300 stadia) from Syene, as measured on the 
map along the nearest road: but the direct distance between 
the two, or the arc of the great circle intercepted between the 
two points, which is what Eratosthenes interided to measure, 
amounts to only 453 G. miles or 4530 stadia.^ Eratosthenes 
therefore in fixing the length of this arc at 5000 stadia, was 
470 beyond the truth. But this was not all. The difference 
in latitude between Alexandria and Syene really amounts to 
only 7° 5', so that the direct distance between the two cities, 
supposing them to have been really situated on the same 
meridian (as Eratosthenes assumed them to be) would not 
have exceeded 425 G. miles, or 4250 stadia, instead of 5000. 
His arc was therefore in reality 750 stadia too long. 

It is remarkable that while the terrestrial measurement w’as 
thus grossly inaccurate, the observation of latitude as deduced 
from the gnomon at Alexandria was a very fair approximation 
to the truth: a fiftieth part of a great circle being equivalent 
to an arc of T 12', thus exceeding by about 7' only tlie true 
interval between Alexandria and Syene,^ while falling short 
of that between Alexandria and the real tropic by about 30 or 
half a degree. 

§ 8. It appears indeed almost certain that Eratosthenes 
himself was aware of the imperfection of his data, and regarded 
the result of his calculation only as an approximation to the 
truth. Hence he felt himself at liberty to add 2000 stadia to 
the 250,000 obtained by his process, in order to have a number 
that would be readily divisible into sixty parts, or into degrees 
of 360 to a great circle.* The result would of eourse be that 


* Leake On some disputed Questions 
of Ancient Geography, p. 101. 

® The latitude of Alexandria is 31'^ j 
10'45"; that of Syene as already stated i 
24*^ 5' 30", the exact difference between , 
the two is tlicrefore 7° 5' 15". 


* It is by no means clear whether 
the division of the great circle into 
degrees was known to Eratosthenes, or 
at least was adopted by him. It would 
rather appear fiom a pa.ssage in Strabo 
(ii. p. 113) that he divided the equator 
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each degree would bo equivalent (according to his calculation) 
to 700 stadia; though it in reality contained no more than 
600 of the ordinary Greek stadia of 600 Greek feet in length. 
Hence it has been supposed by many modern writers that 
Eratosthenes really employed stadia of this length, or in other 
words that where he estimates distances in stadia, he is not using 
the term in the usual sense—the only one that would be under¬ 
stood by his contemporaries, or by subsequent Greek writers 
—but means everywhere stades of 700 to a degree, or rather 
more than 514 Greek feet each.® These writers in fact assume 
that Eratosthenes must have known the true length of a degree, 
and the real circumference of the glohe, and that therefore his 
stade must have been a different measure from that in ordinary 
use. But the account of his operation, which is given us with 
great clearness, proves—as might indeed almost have been 
assumed without it—that he in reality followed the converse 
method. He started from what he believed to be a well-ascer¬ 
tained terrestrial measurement, and deduced from thence the 
circumference of the globe and the length of its aliquot parts. 
His conclusion was erroneous, because his data were inaccurate, 
and his observations defective. But none of the writers who 
have transmitted to us the details of his calculation, have 
given us the slightest hint, or evidently had any idea, that he 
was not employing the customary Greek stade, the length of 
which was familiar to them all. 

After all it must be admitted that the calculation of 
Eratosthenes, considering the disadvantages under which he 
laboured, came surprisingly near the truth. His measure¬ 
ment of 250,000 stadia (the immediate result of his calcula¬ 
tion) would be equivalent to 25,000 geographical miles, while 


into sixtieths, witliout carryino; the sub- 
divisiou further. But ' this would 
equally require the addition of 2000 
stadia to allow of the division into 
whole numbers. 

1 have however continued to employ 
the familiar phrase of stades of 700 to a 


degree, rather than 4200 to a sixtieth, as 
involving no substantial error, though 
the term may be slightly inaccurate. 

“ This was especially the case with 
Gosselin, whose calculations are in 
almost all cases based ujiou this as¬ 
sumption. 
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the actual circumference of the earth at the equator falls very- 
little short of 25,000 English miles.® The error in excess there¬ 
fore amoimted to less than one-seventh part of the whole.’ 

§ 9. Having thus laid the foimdation of what has been 
called in modem times “ geodesy ”—the determination of the 
figure and dimensions of the earth, considered in its entirety, 
as a part of the system of the universe, Eratosthenes next pro¬ 
ceeded to consider that portion of it which was in his time 
geographically known, or supposed to be inhabited. And here 
it must be observed that the relation between the habitable 
world, which was alone regarded as coming within the scope 
of the geographer (properly so called), and the terrestrial 
globe itself, was, in the days of Eratosthenes, and even long 
afterwards, a very different one from that which we now con¬ 
ceive as subsisting between them. Ever since the discoveries 
of the great Portuguese and Spanish navigators in the fifteenth 
and sixteenth centuries opened out to us new continents, and 
extensions of those already known, far beyond anything that 
had previously been suspected or imagined, men have been 
accustomed to regard the “ map of the world ” as comprising 
the whole surface of the globe, and including both the eastern 
and western hemispheres, while towards the north and south 
it is capable of indefinite extension, till it should reach the 
poles, and is in fact continually receiving fresh accessions. 
With the Greek geographers on the contrary, from Eratos¬ 
thenes to Strabo, the known or habitable world (17 oiKovfiivT}) 
was conceived as a definite and limited portion of the earth’s 
surface, situated wholly within the northern hemisphere, and 
comprised within about a third of the extent of that section. 


* The exact amount, according to 
the mo&t recent calculations, is 24,81i9 
English miles (Herschel’s Outlines of 
Astronomy, p. 136). 

’ Eratosthenes attempted also to de¬ 
termine the distances of the sun and 
moon from the earth. But here^ the 
entire -want of any trustworthy basis of 
calculation led, as might be expected, 


I to wholly erroneous results. He eom- 
I puted the distance of the moon at 
I 780,000 stadia, and that of the sun 
at 4.000,000 stadia (see the passages 
cited by Clinton, F. H. vol. iii. p. hlo). 
No account is preserved of the process 
by which he arrived at these con¬ 
clusions. 
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Towards the north and the south it was conceived that the 
excessive cold in the one case, and the intolerable heat in the 
other, rendered those regions uninhabitable, and even inac¬ 
cessible to man. That there might be inhabitants of the 
southern hemisphere beyond the torrid zone, or that unknown 
lands might exist within the boundless and trackless ocean 
that was supposed to extend around two-thirds of the globe, 
from west to east, was admitted to be theoretically possible, 
but was treated as mere matter of idle speculation, much as we 
might at the present day regard the question of the inhabitants 
of the moon.® 

§ 10. The first task of the geographer therefore, according 
to the notions then prevailing, was to determine the limits 
and dimensions of the map of the world which was to form the 
subject of his special investigations. This question, which was 
taken up by Eratosthenes at the beginning of his second book, 
had already been considered by several previous writers, who 
had arrived at very different results. On one point indeed 
they were all agreed, that the length of the habitable world, 
from west to east, greatly exceeded its breadth, from north to 
south.® Democritus, two centuries before Eratosthenes, had 
asserted that it was half as long again as it was broad, and 
this view was adopted by Dicsearchus, though recent dis¬ 
coveries had in his day materially extended the knowledge of 
its eastern portions.’ The astronomer Eudoxus on the other 
hand maintained that the length was double the breadth; 
Eratosthenes went a step farther and determined the length 
to be more than double the breadth, a statement which con¬ 
tinued to be received by subsequent geographers for more 
than three centuries as an established fact.® According to 
his calculation (the steps of which will hereafter be examined 


* Strabo, ii, 5, § 13, p. 118. I 

» It is hardly necessary to observe ! 
that the traces of this primitive con- I 
ceptiou are still preserved in the terms i 
latitude and luuijitude ; as used by ' 
modem geographers. Hut the scien- i 


tific use of those terms appears to have 
been first introduced by Ptolemy; or 
at least is not found in any eailier 
writer. 

* Agathemerus, i. c. 1. 

^ Strabo, i. p. GI. 
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more in detail) the length of the known world from the 
Atlantic to the Eastern Ocean amounted to 78,000 stadia, 
while its breadth from the parallel of the Cinnamon Land to 
that of Thule did not exceed 38,000 stadia. 

As Eratosthenes had computed the equatorial circumference 
of the globe at 250,000 stadia, it was easy to derive from this, 
by mere geometrical calculation, the conclusion that in the 
parallel of Rhodes and the Pillars of Hercules, the circum¬ 
ference would amount to about 200,000 stadia. Hence he 
found that the length of the known or habitable world was 
rather more than a third of the whole circumference of the 
globe in this latitude.® The remaining interval he conceived 
to be filled up by sea, so that, as he observed, “ if it were not 
that the vast extent of the Atlantic sea rendered it impossible, 
one might even sail from the coast of Spain to that of India 
along the same parallel.” ^ A curious speculation, as the first 
suggestion, though of course merely as a matter of theory, of 
the circumnavigation of the globe! 

§ 11. Having thus determined the area with which he had 
to deal, the next step was to divide this space at intervals by 
lines parallel to the equator, traversing the whole length of 
the area, or, as we should now call them, parallels of latitude, 
passing through given points. For this purpose Eratosthenes 
began by tracing one main line, which extended from the 
Sacred Promontory (the westernmost point of the Iberian 
peninsula) between the Pillars of Hercules, along the whole 
length of the Mediterranean to the island of Rhodes and 
thence to the Gulf of Issus. Hence it was prolonged along 
the southern foot of the chain of Mount Taurus, which he 
conceived as a continuous range of mountains, of great widtli, 
but preserving an uniform direction from west to east, and 

’ Strabo, i. p. 65. The passage is signi6cation than that given in the text, 
unfortunately mutilated, and cannot * Strabo, i. p. 64. &<xrf e/ rh 
be restored with certainty, but the fx4y(6os rod *Ar\atrrtKov vf\dyovs 
words t6 Konrhtf fi4pos irapd rb ^icwAe€, ic&i' TAe?*/ rtfids €« ttjs 

bidarrrifia inrip rb rpirov ptpos 6v rov tts r^v ’I*'5t»c7)p bid rov axrrov irapa\- 
b\ov kvkXov can clearly liave no other A^Aov. 
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continued under the name of Caucasus along the northern 
frontier of India, until it ended in the Eastern or Indian 
Ocean.® 

A similar proceeding had been already resorted to by 
Dicjearchus, who had in like manner divided the known world 
by a longitudinal line, traversing its whole extent from the 
Columns of Hercules to the range of Imaiis, which he took as 
the line of separation of the northern and southern portions, 
describing the different regions and countries with reference 
to this imaginary line, and not according to the customary 
division into three continents.® It does not appear that Era¬ 
tosthenes attached any such special importance to this par¬ 
ticular line, but it was evidently selected by him as traversing 
a number of points the position of which was known, or sup¬ 
posed to be known, and as being the only line which through 
its whole length passed through regions with which the Greeks 
were in some degree acquainted. It was also supposed to be 
the line which traversed the inhabited world in its greatest 
length, from the farthest extremity towards the west to the 
supposed extreme point to the east; and hence the distances 
measured along this line would give as their result the total 
length of the earth’s surface, as known to geographers. 

It is evident that tlie determination of any such line as this, 
with any approach to accuracy, required the possession of a 
number of correct observations of latitude for different points 
along its whole extent; but such observations were almost 
wholly wanting. It was not merely that in the age of Era¬ 
tosthenes the only methods available for this purpose were of 
a rude and imperfect description, and could not be relied 
upon for accuracy, except within very wide limits, but it is 
certain that no such observations were in existence, unless in 

^ Stralio, ii. 1. § 1. ^ oiKov/ifi/n ?; and refer to the above 

® A.iratlicniriiih, Geoijrajylt. i.c. 1. § 5. passage of Agatliemeius as their autho- 
It is reiiiaik.ihlc that in.my mndi-rii rity. But no such statement is found 
writ' is, iiK'luuin^ the .iccurate Colonel in Agathemerus, nor have I met svith 

Leake, should state that tills line was the expression in any ancient author, 

termed hy B.cmarehus tlie dia<ppayim 
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a very few and isolated cases. Hence we cannot wonder that 
the attempt thus made came out in some points very wide 
of the truth; the remarkable thing is rather that—for the 
western portion of its course especially—the line should have 
made as near an approximation to correctness, as proves to be 
the case. 

§ 12. This fundamental parallel of latitude (as it may be 
called for want of a better distinctive term) was supposed to 
begin at the Sacred Promontory (Cape St. Vincent) which was 
generally (though erroneously) regarded as the westernmost 
point of Europe, whence it passed through the Strait of the 
Columns, or Straits of Gibraltar, the Sicilian Strait, and the 
southern extremities of the Peloponnese and Attica, to Rhodes 
and the Gulf of Issus. Of these points, if we take the parallel 
of 36°, which really passes through the Straits of Gibraltar, as 
representing that intended by Eratosthenes, we shall find 
that the Sacred Promontory is placed just about a degree 
too far south, while the Sicilian Strait, or Strait of Messina, 
is brought down more than two degrees to the south, into 
the position of the island of Gozo near Malta; on the 
other hand the same parallel passes within less than half a 
degree of Cape Malea (generally regarded by the ancients 
as the southernmost point of the Peloponnese); while it 
actually traverses the southern portion of the island of Rhodes, 
about 25 miles from the city of that name, and approaches 
within the same distance of the entrance to the Gulf of Issus 
or Iskenderun. 

It is certain indeed that Eratosthenes himself was to a 
great extent aware of the imperfection of the means at his 
command, and did not regard his proposed line as a matter of 
scientific accuracy, but only as a rough approximation. This 
is evident from the manner in which he speaks of the 
Gulf of Issus without indicating any particular point of it, 
and of Rhodes, without stating whether the island or the 
city was meant; but still more from his repeatedly referring 
to the parallel in question as passing through Athens and 
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Ehodes/ though he elsewhere indicated distinctly that the 
parallels of the two cities were separated by an interval of 
400 stadia (40 Gr. miles).® Such a difference he regarded as 
immaterial in considering such distances as the diameter of 
the known ivorld. 

After making due allowance for this admitted vagueness 
and laxity, it will be seen that the only instance in which 
any very serious error is involved in the line of the assumed 
parallel is in regard to the position of the Sicilian Strait, 
which is brought down nearly into the latitude of Malta. But 
so grave an error in regard to a place which must have been 
so familiar to the Greeks, sufficiently shows how little attempt 
could as yet be made to base these geographical conclusions 
upon trustw'orthy data. In the present instance the mistake 
made by Eratosthenes was continued by almost all subsequent 
geographers till the time of Ptolemy.® 

Closely connected with this error was the false conception 
formed by all the earlier Greek geographers of the north coast 
of Africa, which they supposed to have a nearly uniform 


■ Hence we find him (as reported by 
Strabo) eontiiiunlly referrin:; to this 
line, sometimes as the parallel through 
Wiudes, at others as that through Athenn, 
withont naming any other points. In 
one instance only does he designate it 
by the fuller description as ri Sii Stij- 
\uit' Kal ^A67 }vwv Kal 'PdSou ypofifig (ii, 1, 
S 24, p. 79). 

The strange false reading that had 
found its way into all our JI.SS. of 
Stralx), in several of the other pas¬ 
sages, where 6 5i’ ‘Adrjvuy kvk\os had 
been corrupted into o 5ia Qiyay kvkAos 
or Trapd\\T}\os, and had remained uncor¬ 
rected by all editors down to Kramer, 
had the ctlect not only of introducing 
into the geography of Eratosthenes a 
name first known to the writers of the 
Roman Empire, and of which no men¬ 
tion is found in the description of India 
and the far East, where it would have 
found its appropriate place, but of re¬ 
ferring to this remote and unknown 
loc.dity as a familiar designation for 


this important parallel. The correction 
of these passages by Kramer (followed 
by the most recent editors) so as to 
accord with the correct reailiug found 
in others precisely simil.ir, has had the 
effect of removing one of the greatest 
stumbling-blocks to the student ot 
ancient geography. (See Kramer’s 
note on Strabo, ii. p. 65.) 

* Strabo, ii. 1, p. 87. The real dif¬ 
ference is much greater; Athens being 
situated in 37° 58' N. latitude, while 
the city of Rhodes was in 36° 26': but 
Eratosthenes, like all the other Greek 
geographers, brought down the pro¬ 
montory of Sunium, and with it the 
whole of Attica, and Athens itself, 
much too far to the south. 

® Hipparchus was indeed an ex¬ 
ception, who brought down the parallel 
passing through Rhodes (correspond¬ 
ing with that in question) considerably 
to the south of Syracuse (Strabo, ii. 
J). 131). Strabo, however, recurred to 
the erroneous view of Eratosthenes. 
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direction from east to west, with the exception of the two bays 
called the Syrtes, which they regarded as mere indentations, 
thus ignoring altogether the manner in which that coast 
projects to the northward in the neighbourhood of Carthage. 
Carthage itself was thus placed far to the south of its true 
position,' while the island of Sicily was brought down to meet 
it; it being well known that the interval between the two was 
not very considerable. 

§ 13. Having thus drawn one main line through the whole 
length of the Mediterranean from the Strait of the Columns 
to the Gulf of Issus, Eratosthenes next proceeded to draw a 
meridian line at right angles to it, passing through Alexandria 
and Rhodes, which he considered to be on the same meridian. 
This assumption involved in the first instance an error of con¬ 
siderable amount, the city of Rhodes being really situated 
more than a degree and a half of longitude to the west of 
Alexandria, while Syene, which (as we have already seen) he 
also regarded as on the same meridian, lay in reality three 
degrees to the east of it. Producing this line in both direc¬ 
tions, he conceived it as passing through Meroe to the south 
(which is really situated very nearly in the same longitude 
with Syene), and thence up the course of the Nile to the land 
of the Sembritffi, the remotest people in this direction of whom 
he had any knowledge. Northwards again from Rhodes it 
was supposed to pass through Byzantium (which lies in fact 
between the meridians of Alexandria and Rhodes) to the 
mouth of the Borysthenes, a very vague designation, as that 
river forms an extensive estuary, the whole of which however 
lies two or three degrees farther to the east than Byzantium.' 


* Strabo supposed Cartilage to be 
only 900 stadia or 90 G. miles to the 
north of the parallel of Alexandria, 
though there is in reality a difference 
of more than five degrees and a half of 
latitude between the two cities (Strabo, 
ii. p 133)! It is remarkable that this 
erroneous position of a city so well 


known to navigators appears to have 
been founded on supposed astronomical 
observations with the gnomon (Strabo, 
1. c.). See the passage cited in Note A, 
P- 661 - 

= If the Greek city of Olbia or Olbio- 
polis, situated near the mouth of the 
Borysthenes, was the point referred to 
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§ 14. At the same time this erroneous conception of the 
relative position of these points in longitude was combined 
with equally mistaken ideas of their distance in latitude, 
which had the effect of placing the mouth of the Borysthenes 
9350 stadia to the north of Rhodes; while the real interval 
in latitude between the two, is only about 10^ degrees, or 
630 G. miles. It is evident how defective a map must neces¬ 
sarily prove, which was based in the first instance on such 
data as these; but it cannot be denied that in his whole course 
of proceeding Eratosthenes showed a clear comprehension ot 
the jiroblem which presents itself to the scientific geographer, 
and the method he pursued was undoubtedly the best that 
was possible for him under the disadvantages in which he 
found himself. It was the want of trustworthy observations 
for latitude and longitude, and the extremely defective cha¬ 
racter of all calculations of distances, that opposed an in¬ 
superable barrier to the attainment of anything like scientific 
accuracy. 

The Greeks were undoubtedly familiar at this period with 
the use of the gnomon in determining latitudes, and as we 
have seen in the case of Alexandria, such observations, when 
carefully made, were susceptible of a considerable degree of 
accuracy; but this was rarely the case, and in the majority of 
those instances—very few in number as they are—in which we 
know that such observations were actually made, the result is 
far from satisfactory.® More generally the latitude seems to 
have been inferred from the determination of the length of the 
day at the summer or winter solstice, a method which could 
give at best but a rough approximation, and which was greatly 
vitiated by the very imperfect means at the command of 
ancient astronomers for the measurement of time. But defec¬ 
tive as these modes of observation were, they would still have 
offered a comparatively trustworthy basis, had there been a 

—-which is probable, as it was the only would be just about three degrees, 
spot where any observations could have ^ Note A, p. 661. 
been made—the error in longitude 
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sufficient number even of such rough observations available: 
but this was certainly not the case, and the whole course of the 
subsequent discussion of the positions assumed by Eratosthenes 
sufficiently proves how little reliance was placed on authorities 
of this kind by succeeding geographers. 

§ 15. But if the means at the command of Eratosthenes for 
the determination of latitudes were thus imperfect, far more 
was this the case with regard to longitudes. Here indeed the 
want of any precise mode of observing diurnal time, or of com¬ 
paring such observations with one another, was absolutely 
fatal. Hipparchus indeed had the sagacity to point out that 
the observation of eclipses might be applied to this object; 
but even if the idea had occurred to earlier astronomers, it is 
certain that no observations had been made with such a view ; 
and the few general notices of such phenomena were wholly 
destitute of the accuracy requisite for scientific objects. Even 
in the time of Ptolemy, more than three centuries later, we 
shall find that scarcely any observations of this kind were 
available.* 

The entire want of any accurate knowledge of longitudes, 
even in the case of well-known localities, is sufficiently proved 
by the circumstance that Eratosthenes placed Carthage and 
the Sicilian Strait on the same meridian with Home, though 
the one lies more than two degrees to the west, the other more 
than three degrees to the east of that city The effect of this 
error, combined with the one already noticed in regard to the 
latitude of the Sicilian Strait, was of course totally to distort 
the map of this part of the Mediterranean. 


* See Ptol. Oeogr. i, c. i. The 
most noted example of such observa¬ 
tions, to which even Ptolemy refers as 
a typical instance, was that of the cele¬ 
brated eclipse that occurred before the 
battle of Arbela (b c. 331), which was 
said to have been observed at Arbela 
at the fifth hour, and at Carthage at 
the second hour. This would imply an 
interval of forty-five degrees of longi¬ 
tude between the two cities; the real 
dift'erunce being less than thirty-four 


degrees! So that the error amounts 
to just about one-fourth of the whole 
distance. The vagueness of the ob¬ 
servation is in this case sutiicieutly 
attested by the form in which it is 
reported. 

* Strabo, ii. p. 93. Yet Strabo, while 
censuring Eratosthenes for his inaccu¬ 
racy in this respect, himself falls into 
the grave error of placing Home far to 
the west of Carthage. 
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§ 16. At the same time that the means of correcting a map 
by the only secure criterion—the determination of latitudes 
and longitudes—was thus in great measure wanting; even the 
measurement of ordinary distances was, as we have already 
had repeated occasion to observe, of the rudest description. 
And this was especially the case with regard to distances by 
sea. We have seen that the ancient navigators had no means 
of determining their progress analogous to the modem log, so 
that the computation of distances by sea was really nothing 
more than rendering the number of days or nights’ voyage by 
a rough estimate into stadia. This was the method avowedly 
employed by Scylax, and doubtless also by Timosthenes, upon 
whose statements Eratosthenes appears to have in great 
measure relied for the geography of the Mediterranean.® Im¬ 
perfect as such a process would be, it would still give something 
like an approximation to the truth, wherever the voyage was 
one that was frequently or habitually made : in other cases it 
would be altogether uncertain. When we compare the prin¬ 
cipal distances given by Eratosthenes in the Jlediterranean 
with the results of modern observation, we shall find the fluc¬ 
tuations arising from these causes very much what might have 
been expected. 

Thus the distance from the Straits of Gibraltar to Carthage 
is estimated at 8000 stadia, and that from Carthage to the 
Canopic mouth of the Nile, just beyond Alexandria, at 13,500 
stadia. The former of these, which agrees with the compu¬ 
tation of Scylax, is a very fair approximation to the truth, 
while the latter, though considerably in excess, if compared 
with the direct distance, according to the course which a 
modern vessel would pursue, is not materially so, if we allow 
for the principal sinuosities of the coast, of which the ancient 
navigators were in this instance unaware. The whole length 
of the Mediterranean was apparently computed by Eratosthenes 
at 26,500 stadia; ’’ an estimate naturally in excess of the truth, 

* See Chapter XV. p. 580. given directly ; but results froiu the 

^ This number is indeed nowhere combinution of the distance from 
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as it was arrived at by adding together distances from point to 
point, estimated according to the course of navigation, and 
then computing the whole, as if they formed one continuous 
and uniform line. Yet, notwithstanding this grave defect in 
the mode of calculation, the error in excess is by no means so 
great as might be expected.® The distance from the Straits to 
Issus comprises in reality about 41^ degrees of longitude, 
which would give in round numbers a little more than 2,000 
geographical miles, or 20,000 stadia, for the length of the 
Mediterranean, as measured along the same parallel of latitude. 
It would be indeed impossible in reality to sail in a direct 
course from the one extremity to the other, on account of the 
projection of the African coast to the north; but of this 
Eratosthenes was unaware. Hence one unavoidable source of 
error in his computation. 

But erroneous as the result thus attained may appear, when 
compared with our improved modern methods of calculation, it 
is remarkable that it is not only much nearer the truth than 
that adopted by Ptolemy three centuries later, but it is actu¬ 
ally a better approximation than was arrived at by modern 
geographers till about two centuries ago. AVhile Eratosthenes 
made the length of the Mediterranean about 6000 stadia, or 
600 geographical miles, too great—an error of rather more than 
one-fifth—it is a fact that the best modern maps in use, as late 
as the year 1668, assigned it a length of fifteen degrees in 
excess of the truth, or nearly one-third greater than the 
reality.® 

§ 17. A few of the other more important distances given by 
Eratosthenes will tend to show how far he had arrived at a 
reasonably correct idea of the map of the Mediterranean. 


Rhodes (which Eratosthenes looked 
on as on the same meridian with Alex¬ 
andria) to Issus, with those already 
cited from the Straits to the Canopic 
mouth. 

“ Note B, p. 662. 

’ Gosscllin, Gefxjraphie des Grecx 
analysee, p. 42. The maps published 


by M. Sanson in 1668 placed the Gulf 
of Issus 60° of longitude from Cape St. 
Vincent. The real interval is juot 
about 45° CajHj St. Vincent being in 
9° W. lung., and the Gulf of Issus 
being intersected by the meridian of 
36° E. longitude. 
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Thus we find that he reckoned 7000 stadia from the Pillars of 
Hercules to Massilia, and 6000 to the Pyrenees—that is to the 
point where these mountains abut on the Mediterranean. Both 
distances are below the truth, but present a very fair approxi¬ 
mation, if they are measured on the map without following the 
minor sinuosities of the coast. On the other hand his esti¬ 
mate of the length of the Euxine from the Bosphorus to the 
mouth of the Phasis was 8000 stadia, though the distance is 
really less than 600 G. miles (6000 stadia) : ^ but to this he 
added 600 stadia more for the distance from the Phasis to Dios- 
curias, which he, in common with all the other Greek geo¬ 
graphers, regarded as the easternmost extremity of the Euxine.^ 

§ 18. But while Eratosthenes possessed pretty accurate 
knowledge of the shores of Spain and Gaul that border the 
Mediterranean, his information as to the rest of those countries 
was very imperfect. His knowledge of the western regions of 
Europe, and the shores of the Atlantic, was indeed derived 
almost exclusively from Pytheas, to whom, as we have seen, 
he was far from attaching unlimited credit; but he regarded 
his account as on the whole the most trustworthy that he pos¬ 
sessed, and it is certain that in many respects his information 
was more correct than that of several later geographers. 

He even followed Pytheas in regard to Thule, the existence 
of which he clearly admitted; and adopted the statement of 
the same author with respect to the length of the solstitial 
days and nights in that island.® Hence he was justly led to 


' It is probable that an exaggerated 1 
idea of the length of the Euxine liad ; 
become traditional among the Greeks, 
like so many simil.ir errors. We have ' 
seen how greatly it was over-rated by ! 
Herodotus (see Chapter VI. p. 177). ; 

" The permanence of this error, in | 
which even Strabo participated, serves 
to show how little care was bestowed 
by ancient navigators upon correct 
bi arings; and, consequently, how 
little assistance they could derive from 
these in determining their longitudes. 


Diosenrias, which was placed both by 
Eratosthenes and Strabo 600 stadia 
(60 G. miles) east of the mouth of the 
Phasis, was really situated to the 
N.N.W. from that point; and about 
20 G. miles farther west. 

’ It must also have been from 
Pytheas that Eratosthenes derived the 
statement that to the inhabitants of 
Thule the arctic circle (in the Greek 
sense of the term) coincided with the 
tropic (ap. Strab. ii. 5, § 8, p. 114). 
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infer that the parallel of Thule was the most northerly with 
which he was acquainted, and placed it 11,500 stadia to the 
north of that passing through the mouth of the Eorysthenes—■ 
a conclusion for which he is severely taken to task by Strabo,* 
though it in reality comes very near the truth.® At the same 
time he placed the northern part of Gaul on the same parallel 
with the Eorysthenes ; which last, as we have already seen, he 
erroneously placed considerably too far to the north. 

Eut the error resulting from this cause was not very material: 
and though it had the eft’ect of elongaling the great island of 
Britain much beyond the truth, it is certain that the map of 
these western regions as conceived by Eratosthenes, had con¬ 
siderably more resemblance to the reality than that afterwards 
drawn by Strabo.® It is remarkable that no mention is found 
either in the extant notices of Eratosthenes, or of his guide 
and predecessor Py theas, of the second of the two great British 
islands, lerne.’ Eut no negative inference can safely be drawn 
from this, on account of the fragmentary character of these 
notices. 

Eratosthenes appears to have had no accurate knowledge of 
the regions north of the Euxine, so as to have any definite 
points in this part of the world to compare with those in the 
west of Europe. Observations would doubtless be here entirely 

* i. 4, p. 03. ’ The names of Albion and lornc 

* Tlie real difference in latitude are found (ua has been ulreatly men- 
between the mouth of the Bory&thunes tioued, p. S'JS) in the treatise Vt Mundo 
and the Shetland Islands (supposing (ir^pl Kotr^tou)^ ascribed to Aristotle, 
them to Ixt the Thule of Pytheas) does but that work is unquestionably ^pu- 
not exceed 13^^ of latitude, or about rious, and btdongs to a inucli later 
810 G. miles: but if Thule be placed, period. The name of leriie is tirst 
as Eratosthenes supposed it to be, found amonff extant aidltors in SStrabo, 
under tlie arctic circle, the difference though there cuu be little doubt it 
would be about or 12,000 stadia. was known long beff>re. Polybius uses 

® Yet Strabo confidently asserts that the expression “the British Islands’* 
Timosthenes and Eratosthenes “were (at BperavviKal v^a-oi, iii. 57), showing 
utterly ignorant ” concerning Spain clearly that he was aware of the 
and Gaul, and still more so in ngard existence of more than one of them, 
to Germany and Britain (reKews -hy- Unfortunately the pait of his work 
v6ovu ra t€ Kal ra KeKriKa, contiiining a fuller acCuunt of them is 

uvpi<f 5« /xaWoy ra r€pp.aviKa Kal ra lost (see Chapter XVII.). 

BperrayiKO. Strab. ii. 1, p. 03). 
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wanting; bnt it appears singular that the long continued 
intercourse of the Greek colonies with the Scythian tribes of 
the interior had not led to any increased geographical know¬ 
ledge in this quarter. Eratosthenes must indeed probably 
have known, as well as Strabo, that the mouth of the Tanais 
lay considerably to the north of that of the Borysthenes, but 
we do not find that any notice was taken of this fact in 
arranging the distances for his map of the world. 

He was equally unacquainted with the northern shores of 
Germany, and though he certainly supposed that there was 
continuous sea to the north of Europe, as well as Asia, this was 
either a mere hypothetical inference, or a conclusion from the 
erroneous idea that Pytheas had sailed along these northern 
shores as far as the Tanais. So far as we are able to judge, his 
knowledge of the extensive regions to the north of the Danube 
and the Alps was of the vaguest and most imperfect character. 
We learn only from an incidental notice that he mentioned 
the name of the Hercynian forest;* by which he probably 
meant the Black Forest, in which the Danube takes its rise. 
The same statement, as we have seen, is already found in the 
treatise De Mirabilibus ascribed to Aristotle. 

§ 19. The parallel of Thule being thus taken for the most 
northern limit of the habitable world, that which passed 
through the land of the Sembritae on the Upper Nile was 
assumed to be the southernmost. This parallel was placed 
by Eratosthenes 3400 stadia to the south of Meroe—which 
would bring it down to the south of Sennaar—and he correctly 
estimated that the same parallel, if produced eastwards, would 
pass through the Land of Cinnamon, and the easternmost 
promontory of Africa, which was also at that time the most 
southerly point of the continent known to navigators. He 
further assumed—for here he had unquestionably no real 
information—that Taprobane, the southernmost land of which 
he had heard in connection with Asia, lay on the same parallel 


’ Caesar, B. G. vi. 21. 
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with, the Kegion of Cinnamon, so that this line passed through 
all the most remote regions towards the south, and might 
thus be fairly taken as the southern limit of the habitable 
world.® 

It is unfortunate that we do not know with certainty at what 
distance from the Equator Eratosthenes conceived this line to 
be drawn, but it may be inferred from a comparison of other 
authorities that he fixed it at 8300 stadia from the equinoctial 
line : ^ a position very near the truth, if we suppose Eratosthenes 
to have here been calculating by his own estimate of 700 
stadia to a degree, as in this case he would naturally do.® 

§ 20. The other distances along his principal meridian line 
he estimated as follows; from Meroe to Syene 5000 stadia; 
from Syene to Alexandria 5000; from Alexandria to Khodes 
3750 ; from Rhodes to the Hellespont 4350; and from thence 
to the mouth of the Borysthenes 5000 ; thus giving as the sum 
total 26,500 stadia from his southernmost parallel to the 
Borysthenes, or, with the addition of the 11,500 stadia assumed 
from thence to the parallel of Thule, 38,000 stadia for the 
total width of the habitable world. 

Of these distances that from Alexandria to Rhodes was the 
result of a gnomonic observation made by Eratosthenes himself® 
—the distance having previously been estimated hij navigators 
at 4000, or according to others as much as 5000 stadia—a 
striking instance of the vagueness of their mode of reckoning.'' 
The distance from Syene to Alexandria was supimsed to have 


3 The information possessed by the 
Greeks in the time of Eratosthenes 
concerning the peninsula of India, and 
still more concerning Taprobane itself, 
was so utterly vague and erroneous 
that it is impossible to regard this 
assumption as more than a lucky guess, 
founded on the belief tliat Taprobane 
was the most southerly pttrtion of Asia, 
and perhaps confirmed by tlie notion 
(utterly unfounded in itself) of that 
great island extending from east to 
west towards the Land of Cinnamon. 

■ Note C, p. 6G4. 


* A line drawn through the Land of 
Cinnamon and the south of Sennaar 
would about coincide with the parallel 
of 12'’ N. latitude. Of course this 
would give 8400 stadia as the distance 
from the equator, reckoning 700 stadia 
to a degree. The result adopted by 
Eratosthenes theiefore, whatever the 
process by which he arrived at it, dif¬ 
fered from the truth only by 100 stulia, 
or 10 G. miles. 

’ Note D, p. 665. 

Strabo, ii. 5, p. 125. 
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been measured, though, as we have already seen, it was really 
wide of the truth; the position of Meroe also had been deter¬ 
mined by astronomical observation; but all the others could 
only be the result of vague computation from the distances 
estimated by navigators. 

The effect of such a mode of computation would be unques¬ 
tionably to exaggerate the distance; but it seems incredible 
that such a geographer as Eratosthenes should have taken the 
actual distances traversed on such a circuitous voyage as that 
from Ehodes to the mouth of the Borysthenes, and added them 
too-ether in order to obtain the direct distance, or interval of 
latitude between the two points. Yet even this hypothesis 
fails to explain the full amount of the discrepancy. The dis¬ 
tance from Ehodes to the Hellespont, as measured on the map 
by the nearest course that would be possible for a vessel to 
pursue, on account of intervening headlands and islands, is 
(in round numbers) only about SOO G. miles, or 3000 stadia 
instead of 4350; that from the Hellespont to the Bosphorus, 
about 150 miles ; and from the Bosphorus to the Borysthenes, 
where it was easy to pursue a direct course, about 390; thus 
giving a total result of 8400 stadia, instead of the 9350 
assigned by Eratosthenes. 

At the same time it must be observed that the effect of this 
excess in the computation of the distances was in great part 
neutralized, as affecting the latitudes, by his erroneous allow¬ 
ance of 700 stadia to a degree. Hence he placed the mouth 
of the Borysthenes in 48^ N. latitude, which is only about 
to the north of its true position. 

§ 21. In continuing the line which he had assumed as his 
main parallel of latitude, from the Gulf of Issus eastward 
across the continent of Asia, Eratosthenes encountered diffi¬ 
culties of another kind. Here, however, he derived important 
assistance from the conquests of xVlexander, and the itineraries 
of those who had accompanied him, as well as from the state¬ 
ments of Patrocles, who (as we have seen) had himself held 
important governments in Upper Asia. He conceived the 
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line in question to be carried from Issus to Tbapsacus on the 
Euphrates, thence to the Pylse Caspise, next, to the foot of 
the Indian Caucasus, and from thence in a straight line to the 
Indian Ocean. Throughout its whole length he regarded this 
line as nearly coinciding with the southern foot of MoUnt 
Taurus, which he considered as a vast range of mountains, 
occupying in parts a width of not less than 2000 stadia, and 
stretching in a direct line, nearly parallel with the equator, 
from the interior of Lycia and Cilicia, where they were fami¬ 
liar to the Greeks, north of the plains of Mesopotamia and 
Assyria, as well as of the table land of Persia, and the plains 
of India, till they ultimately ended in the unknown ocean that 
formed the eastern boundary of Asia. 

Imperfect as was such a view, there can be no doubt that 
we trace in it some approach to a true conception of the 
leading facts in the geography of Asia, and to that systematic 
grouping of the subordinate ranges of mountains, without 
which it is impossible to form a clear idea of the physical 
geography of a great continent. It is perfectly true that the 
range of Mount Taurus, which occupies so prominent a position 
throughout the south of Asia Minor, is connected with the 
lofty mountain ranges of Armenia and Koordistan, and through 
them with the range of Elbourz to the south of the Caspian, 
which is again connected, though more irregularly, with the 
stupendous range that was known to the Greeks by the names 
of Caucasus and Imaus, and was justly regarded as forming a 
continuous mountain barrier to the north of India. The 
course of this vast mountain system is indeed very far removed 
from the regular and uniform direction which was ascribed to 
it by Eratosthenes, and it is connected with various other 
mountain chains, some of them of great height, that branch 
olf to the north and south, of which comparatively little notice 
was taken by the Alexandrian geographer: but the great 
leading fact that Asia is traversed in about the latitude sup¬ 
posed, by a broad belt of mountains, was rightly conceived, and 
tended to throw much light upon its physical configuration. 
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Nor do the leading points through which Eratosthenes drew 
his assumed line deviate very widely from the required posi¬ 
tion. If we take as before the parallel of 36^ to represent the 
line in question, we shall find that it passes a very few miles 
to the north of Thapsacus on the Euphrates, and after travers¬ 
ing the mountain regions of Koordistan and the plains of 
Media, passes within less than a degree north of the Pyla? 
Caspim, and about the same distance to the north of the 
Hindoo Koosh, where it was traversed by Alexander.® From 
this point indeed the great chain of the Himalayas trends 
away rapidly to the south-east—a fact of which Eratosthenes 
was wholly ignorant. He accordingly regarded the mountain 
chain as still preserving its direction from west to east, in 
accordance with the supposed course of the Ganges, which was 
believed by all the Greek geographers at this period to hold 
a due easterly course to its outflow in the eastern ocean. 

§ 22. The distances as computed by Eratosthenes along this 
main parallel were : from Issus to the Euphrates 1300 stadia;® 
from the Euphrates to the Pylm Caspim 10,000 stadia; thence 
to the foot of the Caucasus 14,000; and from thence to the 
mouth of the Ganges 16,000 stadia.’ These distances were 
almost all based upon the itineraries of Alexander and his 
generals, or, in the case of India, upon those which had been 
furnished to Seleucus. They therefore inevitably laboured 
under the disadvantage of being itinerary distances, con¬ 
verted into rectilinear ones, and laid down on the map as 
such, without attempting to correct them either by observa¬ 
tions of longitude, or by any trigonometrical measurements, 
neither of which were at the command of the Greek geo- 

* The parallel of 3G'^ actually passes ® No indication is here given of the 
about 50 miles south of the Caspian point on the Kuphrates intended; but 
Sea, and the same distance south of j it ia probable that Thapsacus is meant 
Ballch, tlie ancient liactra. Itibjiiat as bein.; tin; cu&tomary place of passage, 
about a ilegreu to the north of the city . In that ca^e the distance is almost pre¬ 
founded by Alexander at the tout of J cisely correct, as measured on the map 
the Caueasus, which may very piohahly ' in a direct line, w ithout any allowance 
have been the point intended by Hr.i- tor itinerary excess, 
tostheiies under the vague geneial ' Ap. Strab. i. 4, § 5, p. G4. 
de.Mgnation of the Indian Caucasus 
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grapher. The consequence is, as might be expected, that 
the distances greatly exceed the truth, and we cannot be 
surprised to find that in this instance the error is far greater 
than in regard to the length of the Mediterranean.® But 
defective as were the materials at the command of Era¬ 
tosthenes for all this part of Asia, they were nevertheless 
considered so valuable that two centuries later Strabo was 
still content implicitly to follow him, because he could obtain 
no better information.® 

The whole sum of the distances thus computed by Era¬ 
tosthenes for the length of the habitable world, from the 
Sacred Promontory to the eastern extremity of India gave a 
result of 70,800 stadia. To this he added 2000 stadia more to 
the west of the Sacred Promontory—apparently with the view 
of allowing for the supposed projection of the coast of Gaul 
beyond that of Spain *—and again 5000 more to the eastward, 
where he considered the extreme point of India to project to 
the south-east, so as to be 3000 stadia east of the extremity of 
his main parallel. By these additions he attained a total sum 
of 77,800 stadia; thus making the length slightly to exceed 
twice the assumed breadth.® 


® In attempting, however, to com¬ 
pare these distances with the reality 
we labour under the great difficulty of 
not knowing the precise line of route 
along which they were mea'-ured ; and 
any line of march likely to be followed 
by an aimy would of necessity be ex¬ 
tremely circuitous. The dlreH distance, 
as raeaauied mi the map fiom Th.ip- 
saeus to the Fylie Caspire but little 
exceeds G20 G. miles or 6200 stadia: 
while that fii.ni the Pjhe to Alexandi ia 
at the foot of the Caucasus gives only 
about 070 O. miles or 9700 stadia. The 
excess of the itinerary di-taiices em¬ 
ployed by Eratosthenes amounts therc- 
iore in the one case to more tliau hco 
sevenila, in tlie other to nearly ttio 
fifths of the whole. The whole interval 
in longitudi; between the Gulf of Issus 
and the foot of tl,e Hindoo Koesh. 
which was what he in reality was 
attempting to estimate, is in fact only 


about 33^. which in lat. 3C° is equiva¬ 
lent to 1600 G. miles, or 16.000 stadia, 
instead of 25,300 stadia, which was the 
result of the computation of Eratos¬ 
thenes. 

® irrpl wv ’EpaTOirSeVrjs otiTws efprjKev* 
ou yap fxop-fv Tt xiyeiv RvAtioj/ irtpl 

avTwv. Strabo, xv. 2, § 8, p. 723. 

* He conceived, in accordance with 
the erroneous view universally enter¬ 
tained in his time, that the Sacied 
Promontory (Cape St. Vincent) was tlie 
most westerly point of Spain ; but he 
supposed, still more erroneously, that 
the promontory of Calbium, the western¬ 
most point of Gaul—which evidently 
corresjKinds with one of the headlands 
of Fiuisterro in Brittany—extended 
still further to the west. This idea 
was apparently derived from Pythons. 
(See Chapter XV. p. 593.) 

- It is curious that this ussuniption 
had come to be regarded so completely 
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§ 23. Eratosthenes undoubtedly conceived, in accordance 
with the prevalent belief in his day, that the Ocean was found 
immediately to the east of India, and that the Ganges flowed 
directly into it. Just to the north of the Ganges the great 
mountain chain of Imaus, which he regarded as the con¬ 
tinuation of the Indian Caucasus and the Taurus, descended 
(according to his ideas) to the shores of the Eastern Ocean; 
and he appears to have given the name of Tamarus to the 
headland which formed the termination of this great range.^ 
From that point he supposed the coast to trend away towards 
the north-west, so as to surround the great unknown tracts 
of Scythia on the north, but sending in a deep inlet to the 
south which formed the Caspian Sea. 

Of the northern shores of Asia or Europe he had really no 
more knowledge than Herodotus, but, unlike that historian, he 
assumed the fact that both continents were bounded by the 
Ocean on the north; a fact which is undoubtedly true, but in 
a sense so widely different from that supposed by Eratosthenes 
that it can hardly be held as justifying his theory. In fact 
the conclusion of Eratosthenes was mainly based upon the 
erroneous belief that the Caspian communicated with the 
Ocean to the north in the same manner that the Persian Gulf 
did to the south; a view which was adopted by all geographers 
for a period of three centuries, on the authority of Patrocles.^ 

It was doubtless from the same authority that Eratosthenes 
derived his statement as to the dimensions of the Caspian 
Sea, as well as that concerning the outflow into it of the rivers 
Oxus and laxartes, which he asserts in a remarkably distinct 
and positive manner.® Yet the erroneous idea of its com¬ 


as an admitted principle, that Strabo | 
treats it as a matter of course that 
Eratosthenes, having fallen into error 
with regard to the breadth of the 
known world, mmt necessarily be wrong 
in respect to the length also : for that 
it was a fact agreed upon by all the 
best authorities that the length was 
more than double the breadth (i. 4, § 5, ; 
p. C4). Eratosthenes therefore having. 


as Stralx) considered, exaggerated the 
breadth by carrying Thuie to so high 
a latitude, was compelled to give an 
undue extension to the length also, in 
order to preserve the assumed propor¬ 
tion between the two. 

’ Note E, p. boe. 

* See Chajiter XIV. p. 574. 

^ He stated that the part of the 
circumference of the Caspian “ w'hich 
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munication with the Ocean to the north sufficiently shows how 
far from trustworthy the information possessed by the Greeks 
really was.® 

§ 24. His ideas of the geographical position and configura¬ 
tion of India were in great measure erroneous. He conceived 
it indeed to be of a rhomboidal form, which may be regarded 
as a rough approximation to the truth, and he even knew that 
the two sides which enclosed the southern extremity were 
longer than the other two. But as he supposed the range of 
Imaus that bounded the country to the north to have its 
direction from west to east, while the Indus flowed from north 
to south, he was obliged to shift round the position of his 
rhomb, so as to bring the other two sides approximately parallel 
to the two thus assumed. Hence he conceived the projecting 
angle of India to have a direction towards the south-east, 
instead of the south, and even (as we have already seen) sup¬ 
posed it to advance farther towards the east than the mouth of 
the Ganges. He appears in fact to have obtained—probably 
from the information collected by Patrocles—a correct general 
idea of the great projection of India in a southerly direction 
towards Cape Comorin, but was unable to reconcile this with 
his previously conceived notions as to its western and northern 
boundaries, and was thus constrained altogether to distort its 
position in order to make it agree with what he regarded as 
established conclusions. It was doubtless from the same 
source that he had learnt the name of the Coniaci, as the 
people inhabiting this southernmost point of India; ’ a name 
which henceforward became generally received, with slight 
modifications, by ancient geographers. 

He was familiar also with the name of Taprobane, which 


was well known to the Greeks ” (rhy 
inrh Twv 'EAA7fi/ajv yv(i)pijxoy) was 5400 
stadia in extent; that from thence 
along the coasts of the Anariaci(?), 
tlie Mardi, and Hyrcanians as farasthe 
month of the Oxus was 4800 stadia; and 
thence to the laxartes 2400 (Strabo, xi. 
6, § 1, p. 507). Patrocles liad stated 


the latter distance at 80 parasangs (Id. 
xi. 11, § 5), which exactly coincides 
with the distance given by Eratos¬ 
thenes. 

* To this may be added their igno¬ 
rance of the great river Volga, the 
name of whicli is first found in Ptolemy. 

’ Ap. Strab. xv. 1, p. 080. 
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had indeed been known to the Greeks since the days of Alex¬ 
ander, but his ideas of its position were extremely erroneous, 
as he placed it south of the headland of the Coniaci (Cape 
Comorin), at a distance of seven days’ voyage from the main 
land, and extending for a space of 8000 stadia in length, from 
east to ivesf, towards the extreme point of the Cinnamon Region 
on the coast of Africa.® At the same time he placed the two 
(as already noticed) in the same latitude, as the most southerly 
regions of the inhabited world. 

§ 2u. Imperfect as was the geographical knowledge of India 
possessed by Eratosthenes, it was not surpassed by any later 
geographer, until after the time of Strabo. He was also the 
first to bring together anything like definite information with 
regard to Arabia, a country which on account of its proximity 
to Egypt, could not fail to attract in a high degree the atten¬ 
tion of the Greeks under the Ptolemies. We have seen that 
Alexander, at the time of his death, was preparing a voyage 
of discovery for the circumnavigation of the great peninsula 
of Arabia. The project thus interrupted was not resumed by 
any of his successors; but although we have no account of 
any regular expedition by which the coasts of Arabia, from 
the entrance of the Persian Gulf to the Straits of Bab-el- 
Slandeb, were examined and surveyed, in the manner that the 
coast from the mouth of the Indus to that of the Euphrates 
had been by Nearchus, there appears no doubt that the cir¬ 
cumnavigation had been accomplished. It is probable indeed 
(as has been already shown) that the Greek traders from 
Alexandria did not usually extend their voyages beyond the 
southern coast of Arabia Felix; but this does not exclude 
the possibility of a few more a<lventurous spirits having con¬ 
tinued them to the Persian Gulf, or even to India itself.® Rut 
even if this navigation were in practice confined to native 


* A;!. Ptrab. xv. I. p. O'.IO. 

^ Tlio voyaj^e of Knd ixiis, wlio nn- 
doubtetUy visited India in jkitsou, did 


not take place till after the time of 
Kratostheues. 
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traders from the Sabsean ports, it would doubtless be easy for 
the Greeks to obtain from them sufficient information to ascer¬ 
tain in a general way the extent and character of the Arabian 
peninsula. The fact that it presented no very serious diffi¬ 
culties to the navigator was in any case sufficiently proved by 
the existence of this trade. Hence Eratosthenes had no diffi¬ 
culty in arriving at a general notion of Arabia so far as the 
sea-coasts were concerned. 

The peculiar characteristics of the interior of that country 
presented the same obstacles to a more extensive acquaintance 
in ancient times that they have continued to do down to our 
own days. Eut the proximity of two such flourishing and 
civilized states as the Egyptian monarchy on the one hand, 
and the Syrian monarchy, with its seat at Babylon or Seleucia, 
on the other, could not fail to exercise considerable influence 
even on the wild tribes of Arabia. In consequence of this we 
find that a considerable commerce had developed itself, which 
was carried on by caravans across the deserts from one side 
of the peninsula to the other. Thus Gerrha, on the western 
coast of the Persian Gulf, had already become an important 
centre of trade; the spices and other productions of the 
southern districts of Arabia, as well as of the opposite coasts of 
Africa being brought thither by caravans, and afterwards sent 
on from thence to Babylon and Seleucia.^ These caravans 
took forty days for the overland journey from Hadramaut.^ 
Other similar caravans carried on the communication from 
Hiilana, at the head of the eastern branch of the Bed Sea (now 
called the Gulf of Akabah), through the western portions of 
Arabia, and reached the district of the Minseans in seventy days. 
Hlllana was the port of Petra, which seems to have been already 
rising into importance as an emporium of trade; and from 
thence other caravans boldly struck across the desert direct to 
Babylon, a distance estimated by Eratosthenes at 5600 stadia.® 

§ 26. His general description of the physical characters of 

‘ Eratosthen. ap. Strab, xvi. 3, p. 7fS6. 

2 Ibiil. 4, § 4, p. 763. ^ Ibid. § 2, p. 7G7. 
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Arabia is very correct. The northern portions of the peninsula, 
bordering on Judiea and Coele Syria, were barren and sandy, pro¬ 
ducing only a few palm-trees, thorny acacias and tamarisks, and 
devoid of running water, but having wells from distance to dis¬ 
tance. The inhabitants were wandering tribes of Arabs, dwelling 
in tents and subsisting on their herds of camels. The more 
southern districts, on the other hand, which felt the influence 
of the ocean, and were subject to periodical rains in summer, 
were fertile and produced abundance both of grain and cattle.^ 
This portion of Arabia was divided into four districts, inhabited 
by four principal tribes: the Mina;ans adjoining the Ked Sea, 
whose chief city was Carna or Carnana; the Sabaeans, u hose 
capital was Mariaba; the Catabanians, extending to the Straits 
of Bab-el-Maudeb ; and the Chatramotita3, the furthest to tlie 
east, whose capital was Sabata.® The name of this last people 
is evidently still retained in that of Hadramaut; of the others, 
the Mina3ans were apparently the occupants of the Hedjaz: 
while the Sabajans unquestionably held the fertile district of 
Yemen, the chief city of which retained the name of Mareb 
till a late period. The site of the Cattabanians is clearly indi¬ 
cated, but their name is otherwise little known. According to 
Eratosthenes their territory produced frankincense, while myrrh 
was brought from that of the Chatramotita?,® both of which 
were important articles of export; but it is probable that the 
greater part of these aromatic spices were in reality brought 
from the opposite coast of Africa, as well as the cinnamon for 
which it was famous.^ 

§ 27. No settlements had been formed by the Egyptian 


* Tliorc was however one remarkable , ' Id. ibid 4, § 4. 

exception. It is strange to find him ' It may be’observed that Neaichus, 
stilting that these more fertile regions wlien he came in sight of the headland 
of Arabia possessed .abundance of cattle ' of Maceta—tiie easternmost promontory 
and bea.sts, except horxes, mules, and of Arabia—was told that it was from 
swine (Strabo, xvi. 4, § 2, eoffKvtmTuy 1 f/ience (i.e. from Arabia) that ernnamoa 
TC irAijv l-Ktav Kol rifii6vuiy Kal | and other similar productions (ra Kiyi- 

iwv). Nor is there any allusion to , tioifia. t € #co1 &Wa Totovr6Tpo-Tra) wore 
hoi SCS being more frequent among the i conveyed to Babylon and Assyria 
wandering tribes of the interior. ■ (Arrian, Indica, c. 32, S 7). 

^ Eratosthen. ap. Strab. xvi. 4, § 2. I 
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monarclis upon the Arabian coast of the Red Sea, hut the 
African side had, as we have already seen, been lined by an 
almost continuous chain of trading stations, forming permanent 
settlements, though prevented by the barrenness of the ad¬ 
joining tracts from ever rising into colonies of importance. 
Hence Eratosthenes was well acquainted with the extent and 
dimensions of the Red Sea, which he describes as extending 
9000 stadia from the head of the gulf adjoining Heroopolis (the 
Gulf of Suez) to the station of Ptolemais Epitheras, and 4500 
from thence to the Straits. Both statements are very fair 
approximations, the former, however, somewhat exceeding, while 
the latter rather falls short of, the truth.® He also estimated 
the distance from the Straits of Bab-el-Mandeb to the ex¬ 
tremity of the Cinnamon Region (Cape Gaardafui) at 5000 
stadia—a very close approach to the truth. But he appears to 
have had no knowledge of the coast of Africa beyond that 
point, which indeed continued until long after to be the 
farthest limit of Greek navigation in that direction.® 

§ 28. We have already seen how greatly the knowledge of 
the upper course of the Nile and its tributaries had advanced 
under the Ptolemies. This was in part the consequence of direct 
exploration from Egypt, but still more from the establishment of 
a comparatively civilized state at Meroe, which carried on con¬ 
siderable intercourse both up and down the river. It is 
evident also that Meroe maintained direct communication with 
the Red Sea, from which it was distant only ten or twelve days’ 
journey:* and it was this communication that enabled Eratos- 


* Ibid. § 4, 768. He appears, how¬ 
ever, in one respect to have formed an 
erroneou.s idea of the figure of tlie Red 
Sea, whieli he conceived to have a 
direction nearly duo N. and S. from 
Heroopolis to Ptolemais Epitheras, 
and thence to trend away to the S.E. 
The general direction of this vast inlet 
is in reality remarkalviy uniform 
thmughout its whole length from 
N.N.W. to S.S.E. But the notion 
entertained by Eratostiicncs of its 


forming a considerable bend or elbow 
at the point mentioned, was received 
by all ancient geographers down even to 
the time of Ptolemy. 

’ Thus Strabo, writing on the autho¬ 
rity of Artemidorus, a century later 
than Eratosthenes, speaks of the coast 
towards the south, after doubling the 
Southern Horn (Cape Guardafui), as 
wholly unknown (p. 774). 

* Er.itostli. ap. Strab. xvii. 1, p. 7S6. 
At the present d ly there is a regular 
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thenes to connect his observations on the Upper Nile with 
those on the Bed Sea, where he placed Ptolemais Epitheras on 
the same parallel with Meroe. At the same time he correctly 
placed Meroe itself at just about the same distance from Syene 
that the latter was from Alexandria.^ With the intermediate 
part of the course of the Nile he was well acquainted, and 
described clearly the great bend made by the river between 
Meroe and the Second Cataract—an important feature in the 
geography of this part of Africa, which has only become known 
to modern geographers in quite recent times.^ 

The knowledge possessed by Eratosthenes of the relations 
between the Nile and its tributaries was not indeed, as has 
been already pointed out,'* altogether free from confusion, 
arising principally from the dift'erent names given by the 
native tribes to the diiferent branches of the river, and even to 
different portions of the main stream. But with due allowance 
for this source of error it must be admitted that the informa¬ 
tion of Eratosthenes was not only superior to that of any 
ancient writer down to the time of Ptolemy, but was much 
more correct than that possessed by modern geographers until 
a very recent period.® Thus he clearly understood that the 
so-called “ island ” of Meroe was formed by the junction of 
two streams, the easternmost of which was the Astaboras (still 
called the Atbara), and the westernmost the Astapus, though 
according to others its proper name was the Astasobas, while 


oarixv.in trade from Suukin to Berber 
on tlie right bank of the Nile, just 
below its confluence with the Atbara, 
and about 60 G. miles below Meroe. 

^ This was [uobably derived from 
tlie astronomical determination of its 
position already referred to (see Note A). 
But tliere must have been at this 
period a more direct caravan route in 
use. as is the case at the present day, 
without following the circuitous course 
of the Nile, and this would afford the 
means of direct measurement, or rather 
computation of the distance. 

Colonel Leake observes that “ the 


remarkable bend of the Nile in Nubia 
here described by Eratosthenes was 
fiiot verified in modern times by the 
information procured by Burckhardt ” 
(Journal of Geogr. Soc. vol. ii. p. 24). 

‘ Chapter XV. p. 584. 

^ M. Gossellin, writing near the end 
of the last century, observes ; “ Quant 
an Nil, Eratostlienes decrit la partie 
supc'rieure de son cours avec assez d’ex- 
actitude pour que, depuis son siecle, on 
n ait rion eu d’important a y ajouter, ni 
a y corriger” {G^ographie des Grecs 
analysie, p. 21). This first volume of 
his work was published in 17U0. 
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the name of Astapus properly belonged to another branch 
which flowed from certain lakes to the south, and formed in 
fact the main and direct stream of the Nile itself.® We have 
here a distinct indication of the White Nile, or Bahr-el-Abiad; 
and this is confirmed by the mention of another “ island ” 
formed hy the confluence of two streams, higher up than that 
of Meroe, which was inhabited by the Sembritae, the descend¬ 
ants of an Egyptian colony. This can clearly be no other than 
the district of Sennaar, comprised between the two main 
branches of the river, the Blue and White Nile.’ 

Of the highlands of Abyssinia on the contrary he appears 
to have had no knowledge; though he was certainly not 
ignorant of the existence of mountains in that direction, and 
correctly ascribed the periodical inundation of the Nile to the 
regular rains that fell in these elevated regions within the 
tropics.® This theory indeed appears to have been generally 
adoj^ted in his time. 

It is worthy of remark that everything points to the informa¬ 
tion of Eratosthenes having been derived from the inhabitants 
of the valley of the Nile itself, as would naturally be the case 
where a civilized community was once established so far up 
the river as Meroe: while Ptolemy on the contrary, at a much 


* Erato&tlien. ap. Strab. xvii. i, p. 
7SG. rhv Be ^Acrdirovy aAAop elpai, 
ptovra €K rivuv \ip.vwv dirh p.earip.^pias, 
Kal (Tx^Shv Kar’ evdeTav aufia tov 
NftAoa rovroy iroieTy. Tills notice ap¬ 
pears to me conclusive against the 
theory of Mr. Cooley {Claudius Ftolemy 
and the yde, 8vo. Loud 1854), who 
niaiiit.iius that the ancients ^>el'e alto¬ 
gether nnacquainted with the White 
Nile, and that all their accounts of its 
upper course lefer exclusively to the 
Blue Nile or Abyssinian river. 

Apart from the direct testimony of 
Eriitosthenes, it is most improbable that 
the (iiecks of the second century b.c, 
to whom Meroe was as familiar as 
Khartoum is to us at the present day, 
should nut have known of the union of 
the two great streams, little more than 


100 miles above it. 

Tlie lakes {\lfxvai') from wliicli it was 
supposed to how, j»robably referred to 
the vast marshes which it forms above 
hit. 10\ It is vi'ry unlikely that any 
rumour of the Victoria and Albert 
Nyanza had reached his ears. 

• The comjiarative civilization, and 
skill in the meclianical arts, possessed 
by the natives of JSeiinaar at the present 
day, as compared with the other native 
tribes by ^^hlch tiny are surrounded, 
is supposed by some modtTii writers to 
be derived from tlieir Egyptian de¬ 
scent. See Cooley’s work aUive cited 
(pp. 22, 23) and the authorities there 
referred to. 

* T7JV Se irXrjpua'iy avrov tovs depiyovs 
vfifipous irapa(TKeva^eiv. Strabo, l.c. Ero- 
clus ad FlatonU Timaium, p. 37. 
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later period, seems to have derived his accounts as to the upper 
course of the river from the Red Sea. Hence arises in part the 
difficulty of reconciling the two authors. But the statements 
of Eratosthenes, taken by themselves, are perfectly clear and 
intelligible. 

He was also the first to mention the name of the Nubians 
(No0/3at), whom he describes as occupying the country on the 
west of the Nile, from the neiglibourhood of Meroe to the bend 
of the river. They were a great nation, not subject to the 
^Ethiopians of Meroe, but forming numerous petty sovereignties 
of their own.® 

§ 29. Of the rest of Africa Eratosthenes probably knew little, 
if anything, more than was already known to Herodotus. But 
as no extracts have been preserved to us from this part of his 
work, we can only infer that he furnished no information 
beyond what was in the possession of all later geographers. 
In one respect however he was certainly better informed than 
many of his successors,—that he mentioned the island of Cerne, 
and many other Phamician settlements beyond the Columns of 
Hercules, on the west coast of Africa. His knowledge of these 
was probably derived from Carthaginian sources': but as the 
settlements themselves had disappeared at a later period, the 
fact of their existence was disbelieved, and the statements of 
Eratosthenes were summarily rejected by Artemidorus and 
Strabo.® 


* Ap. Stnib. xvii. p. 786. Accord¬ 
ing to Mr. Cooley {Claudiwi Ftolemij 
and the A/Ze, p. 41) the name of 
Nubians, which is not a native appel¬ 
lation, was at first applied only to the 
natives of Kordofau (iinme<iiately w<'st 
of Sennaar), and it was not till a later 
period that that people occupied tlie 
lowi r districts between Meroe and the 
frontiers of Egypt. This would be 
entirely in accordance with the state¬ 
ment of Eratosthenes, as cited by 
h^trabo. 

^ The voyage of Hanno had unques¬ 
tionably tiiken place long bcfoie the 
time of Eratosthenes; but we have no 


means of judging whether it was 
known to the Alexandrian geographer. 
No allusion to it is found in Strabo; 
unless it be assumed to be the autho¬ 
rity referred to in the next note. 

Strabo, i. p. 47 (compare xvii. p. 
829). 7r€iri(TTeuic€ 54 Koi vepl twu 
(rrriXuy 'HpeueXuuv ‘jroWo7s fivSwSea'L, 
Kfpyyji/ T€ vrjffov /cat SaA,ous t^ovs 6yo~ 
fxdCwy, Tovs pLrjSafjiov yvyl B€tKyvp,€yovs. 

The disappearance of such a settlement 
as Cerne is readily explained by the 
parallel case of Arguin, a barren island 
on the same line of coast, occupied by 
the Poitugiiese for a period of centuries, 
and which at one time carried on a 
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There can be no doubt that he conceived Africa to be sur¬ 
rounded by the sea to the south, in accordance with the notion 
prevalent in his time ; and which, as we have seen, was already 
held by Alexander himself. This much might be clearly in¬ 
ferred from his frequent use of the term Atlantic, as applied to 
the Indian Ocean; but we are distinctly told that he regarded 
the whole surrounding ocean as continuous, so that the Western 
Ocean and the Erythraean were parts of the same sea.^ But it 
does not appear that he attempted to support this theoretical 
conclusion by a reference to known facts, and we must there¬ 
fore infer that he attached no value to the alleged circumnavi¬ 
gation of Africa by order of Necho."* 

§ 30. In the absence of the original woi'k it is impossible for 
us to judge how for Eratosthenes entered into a detailcil 
geographical account of the various countries of which he 
spoke: but as his whole treatise on geography was comprised 
in only three books, and the third of these alone was devoted 
to what can be strictly called geographical details, it is evident 
that any such review must have been very brief and summary. 
As far as the fragments preserved enable us to form a conjec¬ 
ture, it would appear that he certainly gave a brief enumeration 
of the leading geographical features of the coasts,® as well as 
of the tribes of the interior; and he undoubtedly added some 
notices of the natural productions of the country, or the 
manners and character of the inhabitants, but it is probable 
that these were principally confined to the more remote and 
less known regions of the world. His object certainly appears 
to have been rather to present a general picture of the world 
as then known, than an elaborate geographical description of 


coiiiiderablo trade, but is now utterly 
desolate and inhabited only by a few 
Arab fishermen. 

^ Strabo, i, 3, § 13, p. 5G. koI yap 

KttT* aurhif ’EpaTO(T04vT] ttji/ (Krhi 0d\aT~ 
TOP dnaaay auppovv €tpaij werre Ka\ r^v 
'EcTTreptov koX tt}v ^KpvOpdp BaXarrap 
pLiap elpat. 

’ See Chapter VIII. sect. 2. 


* It w.as evidently in this pait of his 
work that he iiaade so much use of that 
of his predecessor Timn.stheiies, that 
he is accused hy Slarcianus of Heracle;i 
of having'pliindered it bodily (Jlareian. 

Ai tfittidin'. § 3. ’KpaToaOtpijs Se 
6 KvpTjpouoSy oi/K oi5a rl nadwp, rh Tipoa- 
eipovs pLeT(ypa\fi( 0L0\iov, Bpaxfa Tivd 
irpotreeis). See Chapter XV. p. 588. 
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the diiferent countries of which it was composed. All such 
details could be easily filled in at a subsequent time, if the 
general outlines were correctly drawn. The object of Eratos¬ 
thenes ivas to lay a secure foundation upon which succeeding 
geographers could build: and so successfnlly did he execute 
this task, considering the materials at his disposition, that the 
map of the world, as laid down by him, received scarcely any 
material improvement until the time of Ptolemy. 

§ 31. Another part of the system of Eratosthenes, concerning 
which we have very imperfect information, is his division of the 
inhabited world into sections, to which he gave the strange 
designation of Sphragides (o-<^pa74&?), or “ seals.” The origin 
of this term is uidcnown, and it was not adopted by any other 
geographer. A^or is it easy to discern what was the purpose of 
its introduction, or the nature of the division intended. These 
sections indeed had so far a relation to the fundamental parallel 
of latitude drawn by Eratosthenes in the manner already 
described, that they were all placed to the north or south of 
that line, so that it should form (in part at least) one of their 
boundaries; but in other respects they were very irregular, 
being neither conterminous with countries, nor with any geo¬ 
metrical divisions of the earth’s surface. The first section 
indeed comprised India only, and would therefore answer the 
first condition. The second also might be thought to fulfil the 
same purpose, though much less perfectly : it comprised Ariana, 
under which name Eratosthenes appears to have included (as 
was done by Strabo after him),® Aria, Parthia, Drangiana, 
Arachosia, Gedrosia and Carmania, or all the provinces from 
the Indus to the frontiers of Media and Persia Proper. This 
section was bounded on the west by an imaginary line drawn 
from the Pylm Caspim to the frontier of Carmania on the 
Persian Gulf, which Eratosthenes conceived as situated on the 


® Strabo, iin-leed, in the ftcseription l.ad no hotter information (ov yap exo- 
of all these countries, their boundaries /ley n Xey^iv irepl XV. 2, 

and extent, distinctly follows the autho- § 8, p. 723). 
rity of Eratosthenes, adding that he 
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same meridian. Hence the eastern and western boundaries 
would be approximately parallel,’ and the whole section presents 
the form, roughly taken, of a parallelogram. But the third 
section, which was conceived to be still bounded by the chain 
of the Taurus on the north (continued in a supposed straight 
line from the Caspian Gates), and by the imaginary line above 
described on the east, was limited on the west by a line drawn 
from the Armenian mountains (the prolongation of 3Iount 
Taurus) to Thapsacus on the Euphrates and then down that 
river to the Persian Gulf. 

Here we find no apparent connection with any national 
divisions; while the approach to any regularity of figure is of 
the most imperfect description. But this is still more the case 
with the fourth section, which extended from the Euphrates to 
the Mediterranean, and to the Isthmus of Suez on the west, 
while it was bounded on the south by an imaginary line across 
the deserts of Arabia from the head of the Bed Sea to the 
Euphrates near Babylon. It thus presented something like a 
triangular form, having its base on the 3Iediterrauean, and its 
vertex on the Euphrates. Unfortunately, while Strabo goes 
into a long and tedious discussion of the boundaries and dimen¬ 
sions of this section, he has omitted to continue the enumeration 
of these divisions, so that wo are left wholly in the dark as to 
the nature and extent of the sections into which Eratosthenes 
subdivided Africa aud Europe, as well as Asia north of the 
Taurus.® In the absence of such information it is very difficult 
to see what geographical meaning Eratosthenes attached to the 
subdivisions in question, or what purpose they were intended 
to serve. 

§ 32. On one subject, which occupied an important place in 


' Eratobtlicnes, as we have already 
seen, supposed the Indus to tl(jw from 
N. to H., while the Ganges flowed from 
W. to K. Eor this he was censured by 
Hipparclius, who maintained that the 
Indus tloweil towards the south-east 
(Str.ilxi, ii. I. § 3t, p. S7). Its real 
course deviates considerably to the 


tce^tward of south, so tliat its nioutli, 
taking the centre of the Delta as such, 
is .situated of longitude to the irc't 
of Attock. 

» It seems probable that the penin¬ 
sula of Arabia constituted the tifth 
Sphragis, but this is not stated by 
Strabo. 
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the work of Eratosthenes, as well as in those of many of his 
successors, he certainly entertained sounder and more judicious 
views than most of the Greek geographers. The feeling of 
blind reverence for Homer and his works, which had grown up 
in Greece itself, but had attained to a still higher develop¬ 
ment in the schools of Alexandria, liad led to a belief that his 
statements were to be received with deference as authorities 
not only in matters of history and mythology, but on questions 
of geography also. Nor was this confined to Greece itself and 
the lands immediately adjoining, where the accuracy of the 
long array of names exhibited in the Catalogue of the Ships, 
and the appropriateness of the descriptive epithets so often 
appended to them, were the subject of well-merited eulogy ; ® 
but the same confidence was reposed in the statements of the 
poet concerning the more remote localities described in the 
wanderings of Ulysses and Menelaiis, and even in his casual 
notices of the Ethiopians and Scythians.* 

Eratosthenes on the contrary W the boldness to assert that 
while Homer was well acquainted with Greece and the regions 
near at hand, he was ignorant of those more remote and that 
his narrative of the adventures of Ulysses, interwoven as it was 
with obvious fables, that no one could dream of understanding 
in their literal signification, was no more amenable to the test 
of geographical, than of historical truth. He appears to have 
given especial olfence by saying that people would never find 
out the real localities described in the Odyssey—the islands of 
HColus, Circe, Calypso, Ac., until they found out the cobbler 
who had sewn up the bag of ^Eolus.^ All these localities had, 
long before the time of Eratosthenes, been identified with well- 
known spots: and the inhabitants of the places thus pitched 
iq)on naturally clung with tenacity to the supposed traditions 


® See ClifiptcT III. p. 42. ■ Ta ffuffyyvs ^ovov^ &S(rirep ’'Eparoo'dtyTjs 

' This tone, as lias been already 1 flpyicr, ku! ri tV to?s "EAArjcrie, oAAa koI 
remarked, pervade.s all the di-eiis.-nma 1 riv irvppu woK\a Afya xal St aKpiffeias 
of Strabo in toniiectioii with this "Opripts. 
subject. 5 Strabo, i. 2, § 15. 

Stralx), i. 2, § 7, p. 18. ’AAA’ oiSi 
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that connected them with the works of the great poet. The 
grammarians and critics of Alexandria sought to support these 
pretensions by the most far-fetched interpretations, and had 
recourse to the most ingenious devices, rather than own that 
the object of their worship could have been ignorant of regions 
which in his day no Greek had ever visited; or could have 
given the reins to his poetic fancy, without troubling himself 
about geographical accuracy. Unfortunately we only know 
the views of Eratosthenes from the adverse criticisms of Strabo, 
who has undoubtedly in this, as in other instances, taken little 
pains to do justice to the arguments of his adversary : but it is 
clear that Eratosthenes maintained that the chief purpose of 
Homer, as of all other poets, was to delight and amuse, rather 
than to instruct, his hearers,* and that he purposely transferred 
the fables of Circe and Calypso, of .^olus and the gloomy 
land of the Cimmerians, to the boundaries of the Ocean and the 
unknown regions of the far west, that he might freely indulge 
his fancy, without the stern restraint of reality. In these 
general views Eratosthenes was much more in accordance with 
the judgement of most modern critics than were his contem¬ 
poraries or successors, of whom Strabo in particular attacks 
him with a vehemence worthy of an orthodox divine assailing 
a heretical commentator. But such sceptical criticisms evi¬ 
dently made little impression on the Greeks in general: even 
the grave and sober-minded Polybius adhered to the popular 
application of the fables, and sought to explain the tales of 
H^olus and Scylla, as if it was certain that Ulysses had really 
visited the Lipari Islands and the Straits of Messina.® How 
far Eratosthenes carried his doubts we are unable to determine, 
in the absence of the original work; but it would appear that 
while doing full justice to the accuracy of Homer’s geography, 
as far as related to Greece and the neighbouring islands, he 
had discarded altogether the wanderings of Ulysses, as un¬ 
worthy of serious consideration in a geographical point of view. 


* Strabo, i. 2, § 3, p. l.o. 


“ Pnlyb. xxxiv. 2, 3, np. Strab. i. pp. 23, 24. 
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He asserted also that the notices of Egypt in the Odyssey 
showed great ignorance of that country; and denied that 
Homer had any knowledge of the voyage of Jason and the 
Argonauts to the river Phasis.® For both these assertions he 
is severely taken to task by Strabo, but on both points the 
verdict of any impartial reader of the Homeric poems will be 
in favour of Eratosthenes. 

§ 33. Physical geography, in the modern sense of the term, 
was still quite in its infancy in the days of Eratosthenes, and 
it cannot be said that he did much to impart to it a scientific 
character. We have already seen indeed that in treating the 
mountain chains of Asia as one continuous range, to which he 
applied the name of Taurus, he may be regarded as having 
made a first attempt, however rude, at that systematic descrip¬ 
tion of mountain ranges to which we now give the name of 
orography. He had also, as already stated, arrived at a sound 
conclusion concerning the causes of the inundation of the Nile 
—a subject that must naturally have engaged the attention of 
a geographer resident in Egypt. On the other hand he started 
a strange hypothesis, that the surplus waters of the Euphrates 
were carried by subterranean channels to Cmle Syria, and 
thence again underground so as to feed the streams which 
broke out near Rhinocorura and Mount Casius.’ 

§ 34. Eratosthenes also adopted, and apparently developed 
at considerable length, an idea first suggested by the physical 
philosopher Strato,® that the Mediterranean and the Euxine 
Seas had originally no outlet, and stood in consequence at a 
much higher level, but that they had burst the barriers that 


® In the last of these views he was 
f >llosved by Demetrius of Scepsis 
(Strabo, i. 2, p. 45). The arguments 
of Strabo on the other side are confined 
to the repeated assertion that these 
were facts tiniversally admiHed {rav 5t 
TTipl rhp ’ld<TOpa (TVfi^dpTwv Kal r^v *Apy(o 
Kal Toi/s *ApyoyavTas tup dp.o\oyov- 
fi€PO}P rrapd irao-ij/, 1. p.'). 

^ Erato.-'th. ap. 8trah. xvi. 1, § 12, p. 
741. Strabo only ventures to espre.ss 


a doubt concerning this extravagant 
suggestion (ovK ot5a de €i Tridapus 

etpriKfp), 

* Strato of Lampsacus, an eminent 
Peripatetic philosopher, who had de¬ 
voted his attention so particularly to 
the physical branches of philosophy as 
to be currently known by the surname 
of o <pv<nK6s. He succeeded Theo- 
phiaslus as tlie head of the Peripa¬ 
tetic school in c.c. 287. 
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confined them, and thus given rise to the Straits of the Bos¬ 
phorus, the Hellespont and that of the Columns. In proof of 
this theory he alleged the presence of marine shells far inland 
in Libya, especially near the temple of Jupiter Ammon, and 
on the road leading to it, as well as the deposits and springs 
of salt that were also found in the Libyan deserts.® 

Such a speculation has been frequently revived in more 
modern times; ^ nor can it be said to be altogether without 
foundation, though it may safely be asserted that no such 
violent and sudden disruption as that supposed by Strato and 
Eratosthenes could have actually caused the formation of such 
straits as the Bosphorus and Dardanelles, or the Straits of 
Gibraltar. Nor can the occurrence of marine remains, regarded 
as a general phenomenon, be ascribed to the cause in question; 
but the most recent geological researches have all tended to 
establish the fact that the Libyan desert, as well as a great 
part of the still more extensive desert of the Sahara, was 
covered by the sea at a comparatively recent period. 

It is remarkable that one of the arguments brought forward 
by Strato in support of this hypothesis was the existence of a 
submarine ridge or bank, extending across the Straits from 
Europe to Africa, by which, as he contended, the two had been 
originally united.^ Such a bank really exists, though at so 
considerable a depth as to render it remarkable that its 
existence should have been discovered by ancient navigators.® 
At the same time both Strato and Eratosthenes were aware of 
the great depth of certain portions of the Mediterranean, 
especially the Sicilian and Sardinian seas—as compared with 
other parts of the same great basin.'* 


® Strabo, i. 3, pp. 49, 50. 

' Seo Admiral Smyth’s Mediter¬ 
ranean, p. 114-122. The same theory 
has been fully developed by M. Bureau 
do la Malle in his work entitled Geo- 
fjraphie Fhysique de. la Mer Xoire, de 
riiiterieur de VAfrique, et de la Medi- 
terrane'e, 8vo, Pans, iS07. 

^ OTt KoX viiv €Tt raivia ns vipaAos 


StoTfTOKej' awh rijs ^vpdwtjs eirl tV 
At^iriv. Strabo, i. p. 50. 

’ Smyth’s Mediterranean, pp.159,160. 

* Strabo, i. 3, p. 50. Posidonius 
reported the Sardinian Sea to be the 
deepest of all, and to attain to a depth 
of iOOO fathoms. Id. p. 54. Sueh a 
statement must, however, have been 
merely conjectural. 
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§ 35. We learn also from Strabo that Eratosthenes, in order 
to prove that the world, though spherical, was not exactly so, 
entered into a long enumeration of the changes of its surface 
produced by the action of water, of fire, of earthquakes, volcanic 
eruptions, and other similar causes.® Though Strabo is im- 
doubtedly right in regarding the effect of all such operations 
as insignificant in relation to the figure of the whole earth, it 
would have been very interesting to have known in detail the 
facts cited by Eratosthenes, and the view which he took of 
their results. But here, as in so many other cases, we unfor¬ 
tunately know his arguments only through the criticisms of 
his adversaries. We learn however that he was of opinion 
that the highest mountains did not exceed ten stadia (6000 
feet) in perpendicular altitude,® a conclusion probably based 
on the measurements of Dicaearchus already noticed. 


‘ Strab. ib. p. 49. 

' Sec the fragments cited from Theon 
Alesandrinus (p. 23) and Simplicius 


(ad Ari<(. de Ccelo, ii. p. 136) by Bern- 
liardy in his Eraioithenica, fr. 39, p. 56. 
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NOTE A, p. 632. 

OBSERVATIONS OF LATITUDE. 

Among the few points of which we know with certainty that their 
latitudes had been determined by direct observation were Massilia 
and Byzantium: and from the time of Hipparchus onwards it 
became a received fact among geographers that they were in the 
same parallel of latitude, though there is really a difference of more 
than two degrees between them. Yet we are distinctly told by 
Strabo that Hipparchus himself repaired to Byzantium for the pur¬ 
pose of observing its latitude, and found his gnomonic observations 
to coincide with that of Py theas at Massilia. (Strabo, i. 4, § 4. p. 63.) 
It is strange that in this instance it was the great astronomer that 
was in error, while the observation of the much-decried Pytheas 
was almost precisely correct. Hence Eratosthenes and his suc¬ 
cessors who accepted the conclusion of Pytheas placed Massilia 
very nearly in its true position, which rendered their map of the 
western Mediterranean much more correct than that of Strabo: 
while on the other hand Byzantium was pushed up far to the 
north of its true situation, and hence the map of the adjoining 
regions became distorted to correspond with it. 

Again, we know that Eratosthenes himself made corresponding 
observations of latitude at Rhodes and Alexandria, (Strabo, ii. p. 
126) and the astronomical result of these observations was very 
nearly correct, though he was led into error in computing the 
distance between the two by his erroneous estimate of 700 stadia to 
a degree. But at the same time he placed a point so well known 
as Athens only 400 stadia (40 minutes) to the north of Rhodes, 
while the difference between the two really exceeds a degree and a 
half. On the other hand Eratosthenes possessed a determination of 
unusual accuracy for the latitude of Meroe, which he placed within 
less than half a degree of its true position. For this observation 
he was indebted to a certain Philon, who had himself made a voyage 
up the Nile to Ethiopia, where he had observed both the proportion 
of the gnomon to its shadow, and the number of days (45) before 
the summer solstice, when the sun became vertical. (Strabo, ii. 1, 
§ 29, p. 77.) 
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We have no account of the authority on which the Straits of 
Gibraltar were placed in the same latitude with Ehodes: but it 
was a fortunate circumstance that these two extreme points should 
have been so correctly assigned, while intermediate positions, such 
as Carthage and the Straits of Messina, were placed so wide of their 
true position. 

In the case of Carthage, as already observed, the erroneous 
latitude assigned to it was based, or supposed to be based, upon 
direct observation. Thus Strabo assumes, or refers to it as a well- 
known fact, though without mentioning his authority, that the 
gnomon there was to its shadow as eleven to seven (ii. 5, § 38, p. 
133), a proportion which would correspond with 32° 30' N. latitude, 
about degrees south of its true position! 


NOTE B, p. C35. 

GOSSEtiLIN’s THEORY. 

According to M. Gossellin indeed the result attained by 
Eratosthenes was one of surprising accuracy. Assuming that the 
latter was employing stadia of 700 to a degree, and allowing for 
the proper reduction of degrees of longitude along the parallel 
of 36° latitude, he arrives at the remarkable result that the length 
of the Mediterranean as given by him was within 1° 22’, or less 
than a degree and a half, of the truth. {GeograpTiie des Grecs 
analysee, p. 40.) So striking is the exactness of this coincidence, 
that M. Gossellin himself observes it cannot be ascribed to Eratos¬ 
thenes himself, as it proves an amount of mathematical skill and 
knowledge far exceeding that possessed by any Greek in his day. 
Hence he is driven to the very extraordinary hypothesis that 
Eratosthenes derived his information from materials which he 
found in the Alexandrian library, and which proceeded from an 
ancient people who possessed the skill and knowledge of astronomy 
and mathematical geography attested by such a result. These 
materials Eratosthenes made use of without understanding them (!): 
hence he fell into errors which require to be explained and rectified 
before we can do justice to the value of his authorities. (Ibid, 
pp. 43-50.) 

This far-fetched hypothesis may justly be discarded without 
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further investigation, as resting upon no substantial basis whatever. 
It has however been adopted by M. Bureau de la Malle {Geogr. 
Physique, &c. p. 147). but it must be observed that almost all the 
remarkable instances of close conformity with the truth produced 
by M. Gossellin are obtained hy more or less altering the data as 
given by Strabo, or by introducing arbitrary assumptions of his 
own. Thus when he proceeds to reckon the distance from the Gulf 
of Issus eastward to the mouth of the Ganges—a distance which 
we know Eratosthenes to have computed from the itinerary measui es 
of the marches of Alexander, and other similar materials (Strabo), 
and which comes out in M. Gessellin’s hands almost as exact as 
that from the Sacred Cape to the Gulf of Issus, this coincidence 
results in great part from his reducing the number of itinerary 
stades by one-tenth, and by his arbitrarily fixing on Chandernagore 
—which is more than 50 miles from the sea and not on the Ganges 
at all—as the point to compare with the supposed mouth of the 
Ganges, conceived hy Eratosthenes as situated on the Eastern 
Ocean. 

M. Gossellin himself remarks that all the intermediate distances 
given by Eratosthenes are inexact, though the great distances (the 
sums total) are, or ought to be considered as correct (p. 45). The 
first admission is no doubt true, but the second is only attained by 
a series of arbitrary changes and alterations of numbers, which are 
made with the express purpose of bringing about a correct result. 

We have seen that Eratosthenes in computing 700 stades to a 
degree of a great circle was not, as supposed by M. Gossellin (as 
well as D’Anville and many other modern geographers) employing 
a different stade from that familiar to all the Greeks, but was adopt¬ 
ing an erroneous calculation of the length of a degree. Hence the 
assumption that, in computing distances such as those along the 
line of the Mediterranean, or the prolongation of it across Asia, 
Eratosthenes was throughout reckoning by stades of 700 to a 
degree, is wholly without foundation. In regard to the first indeed 
it is most probable that he was following Timosthenes, from whom 
we know him to have borrowed largely [see Chapter XV. p. 688] ; 
while the latter were undoubtedly taken either from Patrocles or 
from the authors of the itineraries of Alexander. Yet all these 
authors wrote before any one had heard of stades of 700 to a 
degree and were merely using the ordinary Greek stade as univer¬ 
sally received. It must be added that though Strabo was well 
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acquainted with the measurement of the earth’s circumference by 
Eratosthenes, and with the resulting value of its subdivisions, he 
has nowhere given the slightest hint, or evidently entertained the 
least suspicion, that that author in his numerous statements of 
distances was employing any other stade than that in general use 
among all the Greeks. 


NOTE C, p. 639. 


SOUTHERN LIMIT OF THE HABITABLE WORLP. 

The calculation by which this result is arrived at is as follows. 
We know from the astronomical writers, Ptolemy and his com¬ 
mentator Theon, that Eratosthenes fixed the interval between the 
tropics at 11 / 83ds of the whole meridian circle,’ which would place 
the tropic of Cancer in N. latitude 23° 51' 20”. This would 
give in round numbers 16,700 stadia between the tropic and the 
equator (at 700 stadia to the degree), and as Eratosthenes had 
reckoned 5000 stadia from Syene to Jleroe, and 3400 from Meroe 
to the Land of Cinnamon, there remain 8300 between this limit 
of the habitable world and the equator. 

Tliis conclusion, which is adopted both by M. Gossellin and Dr. 
C. Muller, is confirmed by the fact that the distances given by 
Eratosthenes, on this calculation, result in placing Thule at a dis¬ 
tance of 46,300 stadia from the Equator, or 16,700 from the pole: 
exactly the same distance as the tropic from the Equator: and this 
precisely accords with the statement of Eratosthenes himself (de¬ 
rived from Pytheas) that at Thule “ the summer tropic coincides 
with the arctic circle (^rap ois 6 airos eari ru dpKriKw 6 Oepivos rpoTriKo^ 
kvkXo^. Strabo, ii. 5, § 8, p. 114), or according to the modern use 
of the expression, that it was situated under the Arctic Circle. 
The distances given thus make up exactly the 63,000 stadia re¬ 
quired for the quadrant of a meridian great circle, in accordance 
with the 252,000 stadia adopted by Eratosthenes as the circum¬ 
ference of the globe. 


■ Ptolem;ci Mnyiia Sijninxu, i. 10, 
p 18. The bUtimeiit i» fiiveu soirie- 
wliat more cle.irly by Theon in Ilia 
commentary on tiie pa^,^ag^■ (p. 00), xa! 
o'vTos d \6yos 6 aurhs (TXfSh:' Ty tov 
’EparoadeyovSt w fiol 6 "iTrjrapxo^ *XP^- 


ffarOj us aKpl$us cl\7]fj.p.6ycp^ Kal yap 6 
I ’EpaTOtrOe'irjjy SialpTjaas Thv SAop kvkXov 

( TT'y €upi(TK€ Ty]V pfTO^V TUV TpOTTlKUV TUV 

I avTuy ta' Kot $fTTiy us irphs pP! p' 
' auTus Try irphs lou 
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There remains indeed one difficulty which we have no means of 
solving, that Strabo, who in all that relates to mathematical 
geography generally follows the authority of Eratosthenes, and in 
this very passage distinctly refers to his calculations, has placed 
the parallel of the Kegion of Cinnamon (which he also assumes as 
the limit of the habitable world) at 8800 stadia from the Equator, 
without any indication of his difference from Eratosthenes, or of 
his reasons for the alteration. (Strabo, ii. 2, § 2, p. 95.) But as 
he at the same time reduces the distance from Meroe to this extreme 
limit to 3000 stadia, instead of the 3400 allowed by Eratosthenes, the 
resulting difference is in great measure neutralised. The grounds 
of both changes remain equally unexplained. 


NOTE D, p. 639. 

DISTANCE FROM ALEXANDRIA TO RHODES. 

This we are distinctly told by Strabo (ii. p. 126): avros 8< Sia 
tZv CTKioOrjpiKmv yvw/xorojr dvevpdv rpi<T\iXLov<; cTrraKocriovs TrevT^KOiTO. 
But it must be observed that Eratosthenes must here have been led 
into error by his own previous calculation that there were 700 stadia 
to a degree. For in this case he had no means of measuring the dis¬ 
tance—having himself rejected the estimates of navigators—and 
therefore all he could do was to ascertain by his gnomon the differ¬ 
ence of latitude, and convert this into stades at the rate which he had 
obtained from his supposed measurement of the arc between Syenc and 
Alexandria. This is well explained by Col. Leake (Disputed 
Questions of Ancient Geography, p. 92), and is important to bear 
in mind, as we shall find that Posidonius was led to an erroneous 
computation of the earth’s circumference by supposing this arc 
between Rhodes and Alexandria to have been actually measured by 
Eratosthenes. 

The result of this error would naturally be that Eratosthenes 
(believing his gnomonic observations to be approximately correct, 
as was really the case) would overrate the distance; and this wo 
find to be the case, for though his computation gave a material 
reduction upon the e.^timate of the navigators, it was still con¬ 
siderably in excess of the truth—the real distance between Rhodes 
and Alexandria being only about 330 G. miles, or 3300 Greek 
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stadia instead of 3750 (Leake, Z. c.). Yet wo afterward.s find Stralxi 
and other later writers reverting to the original rough estimate of 
4000 stadia ; so little reliance did they place upon the mathematical 
calculations of scientific geographers like Eratosthenes ! 


NOTE E, p. 644. 

PROMONTORY OP TAMARUS. 

Straho, xi. 11, § 7, p. 519. This name of Tamarus is found only 
incidcnfcilly in this single passage. It is difficult to conceive 
whence Erate.''thene.s could have derived it, as the promontory 
in question had no real existence, but was a geographical fiction, 
or rather inference, tliat the chain of Imaus must end in some such 
headland. 

The name is however again found under the form Tamus, in 
Pomponius Mela, who desci ibes it as the eastern extremity of the 
chain of Mt. Taurus (iii. 7, § 68). The Tabis of Pliny, which he 
calls “jngum incubans mari quod vocant Tabin ” (vi. 17, § 53) is 
evidently only a corruption of the same name : though it has been 
strangely identified by Mr, Clements Maikham with the northern 
point of Siberia, a* country of which the existence was as utterly 
unknown to Pliny as that of America. 

It was here—if anywhere—that wo should have expected to find 
mention of Thin®, a name so strangely introduced into all our 
editions of Stralx) down to a very recent period. (See note to 
p. 030 of this chapter.) Yet the name is wholly wanting where it 
would bo apjiropriately found, as niarking the termination of the 
principal parallel of latitude on the Indian Ocean, though it was 
introduced icpeatcdly, according to the old reading, to designate 
the very parallel in question. 
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